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PEEFACE. 


During tke nine years that have elapsed since I last wrote on this 
subject/ very considerable progress has been made in the elucidation 
of many of the problems that still perplex the student of the History 
of Indian Architecture. The publication of the five volumes of 
General Cunningham's ‘ Archaeological Eeports ' has thrown new 
light on many obscure points, but generally from an archaeological 
rather than from an architectural point of view; and Mr. Burgess's 
researches among the western caves and the structural temples of 
the Bombay presidency have added greatly not only to our stores 
of information, but to the precision of our knowledge regarding 
them. 

For the purpose of such a work as this, hownver, photography 
has probably done more than anything that has been written. There 
are now very few buildings in India— of any importance at least — 
which have not been photographed with more or less completeness ; 
and for purposes of comparison such collections of photographs as are 
now available are simply invaluable. For detecting similarities, or 
distinguishing differences between specimens situated at distances 
from one another, photographs are almost equal to actual personal 
inspection, and, when sufficiently numerous, afford a picture of 
Indian art of the utmost importance to anyone attempting to de- 
scribe it. 

These new aids, added to our previous stock of knowledge, are, 
probably sufficient to justify us in treating the arcliitecture of India 


^ * History of Ai*chiteQture in all Countries.' 2ud ed. MuiTay, 1867. 
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Proper in the quasi -exhaustive manner in which it is attempted, in 
the first 600 pages of this work. Its description might, of course, 
be easily extended even beyond these limits, but without plans and 
more accurate architectural details than we at present possess, any 
such additions would practically contribute very little that was 
valuable to the information the work already contains. 

The case is different when we turn to Further India. Instead of 
only 150 pages and 50 illustrations, both these figures ought at least 
to be doubled to bring that branch of the subject up to the same 
stcxge of completeness as that describing the architecture of India 
Proper. For this, however, the materials do not at present exist. 
Of Japan we know almost nothing except from photographs, without 
plans, dimensions, or dates ; and, except as regards Pekin and the 
Treaty Ports, we know almost as little of China. We know a great 
deal about one or two buildings in Cambodia and Java, but our 
information regarding aU the rest is so fragmentary and incomplete, 
that it is hardly available for the purposes of a general history, and 
the same may be said of Burmah and Siam. Ten years hence this 
deficiency may be supplied, and it may then be possible to bring the 
whole into haiinony. At present a slight sketch indicating the 
relative position of each, and their relation to the styles of India 
Proper, is all that can be well accomplished. 

Although appearing as the third volume of the second edition of 
the ‘ General History of Architecture,’ the present may be considered 
as an independent and original work. In the last edition the Indian 
chaptei’S extended only to about 300 pages, wdth 200 illustrations,^ 
and though most of the woodcuts reappear in the present volume, 
more than half the original text has been cancelled, and consequently 
at least 600 pages of the present work are original matter, and 200 
illustrations — and these by far the most important — have been added. 
These, with the new. chronological and topographical details, presents 
the subject to the English reader in a more compact and complete 
form than has been attempted in any work on Indian architecture 
hitherto published. It does not, as I feel only too keenly, contain 
all the information that could be desired, but I am afraid it contains 


1 ‘ Histoiy of Architecture,' vol. ii. pp. 445-756, Woodcuts 966-1163. 
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nearly all that the materials at present available ^^^ll admit of being- 
utilised, in a general histor}" of the style. 

When I published my first ^s-ork on Indian architecture thirtj^ years 
ago, I was reproached for making dogmatic assertions, and propounding- 
tlieories which I did not even attempt to sustain. The defect was, I am 
afraid, inevitable. My conclusions were based upon the examination 
of the actual buildings throughout the three Presidencies of India 
and in China during ten years’ residence in the East, and to have 
}>laced before the world the multitudinous details which were the 
ground of my generalisations, would have required an additional 
amount of description and engTavings which was not warranted by 
the interest felt in the subject at that time. The numerous engravings 
ill the present volume, the extended letterpress, and the references 
to works of later labourers in the wide domain of Indian architecture, 
will greatly diminish, but cannot entirely remove, the old objection. 
No man can direct his mind for forty years to the earnest investiga- 
tion of any department of knowledge, and not become acquainted 
with a host of particulars, and acquire a species of insight which 
neither time, nor space, nor perhaps the resources of language will 
permit him to reproduce in their fulness. I possess, to give a single 
instance, more than 3000 photographs of Indian buildings, with 
which constant use has made me as familiar as with any other object 
that is perpetually before my eyes, and to recapitulate all the infor- 
mation they convey to loiig-coutinued scrutiny, would be an endless, 
if not indeed an impossible undertaking. The necessities of the 
case demand that broad results should often be given when the 
e\ddence for the statements must be merely indicated or greatly 
abridged, and if the conclusions sometimes go beyond the appended 
proofs, I can only ask my readers to believe that the assertions are not 
speculative fancies, but deductions from facts. My endeavour from 
the first has been to present a distinct view of the general principles 
which have governed the historical development of Indian architecture, 
and my hope is that those who pursue the subject beyond the pages of 
the present work, will find that the principles I have enunciated will 
reduce to order the multifarious details, arid that the details in 
turn will confirm the principles. Though the vast amount of firesh 
knowledge which has gone on accumulating since I commenced my 
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investigations has enabled me to correct, modify, and enlarge my 
views, yet the classification I adopted, and the historical secpiences 
I pointed out thirty years since, have in their essential outlines been 
confirmetl, and will continue, I trust, to stand good. Many sub^ 
sidiary questions remain unsettled, but my impression is, that not a 
few of the discordant opinions that may be observed arise prin- 
cipally from the different courses which inquirers liave pursued 
in their investigations. Some men of great eminence and learning, 
more conversant with books than buildings, have naturally drawn 
their knowledge and inferences from written authorities, none of 
which are contemporaneous with the events they relate, and all 
of which have been avowedly altered and falsified in later times. My 
authorities, on the contraiy, have been mainly the imperishable 
records in the rocks, or on sculptures and carvings, which necessarily 
represented at the time the faith and feelings of those who executed 
them, and \rhich retain their original impress to this day. In such 
a country as India, the chisels of her sculptors are, so far as I can 
judge, immeasurably more to be trusted than the pens of her 
authors. These secondary points, however, may well await the 
solution which time and further study will doubtless supply. In 
the meanwhile, I shall have realised a long-cherished dream if I 
have succeeded in popularising the subject by rendering its prin- 
ciples generally intelligible, and can thus give an impulse to its 
study, and assist in establishing Indian architecture on a stable 
basis, so that it may take its true position among the other great 
styles which have ennobled the arts of mankind. 

The publication of this volume completes the history of the 
‘ Architecture in all Countries, from tlie earliest times to the present 
day, in four volumes,' and there it must at present rest. As originally 
projected, it was intended to have added a fifth volume on ‘Rude 
Stone Monuments,' which is still wanted to make the series quite 
complete ; but, as explained in the preface to my w^ork bearing that 
title, the subject was not, when it was written, ripe for a historical 
treatment, and the materials collected were consequently used in an 
argumentative essay. Since that w'ork was published, in 1872, no 
serious examination of its arguments has been undertaken by any 
competent authority, while every new fact that has come to light — 
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especially in India — lias served to confirm me more and more in tlie 
correctness of the principles I then tried to establish.^ Unless, how- 
ever, the matter is taken up seriously, and re-examined by those who, 
from their position, have the ear of the public in these matters, no 
such progress will be made as woidd justify the publication of a 
second work on the same subject. I consequently see no chance 
of my ever having an opportunity of taking up the subject again, so 
as to be^able to describe its objects in a mere consecutive or more 
exhaustive manner than was done in the work just alluded to. 


^ A distinguished German professor, 
Hen’ Kinkel of Zurich, in his ‘Mosaik 
zur Kunstgeschichte, Berlin, 1876/ has 
lately adopted my views with regard to 


the age of Stonehenge without any 
reservation, though arriving at that 
conclusion by a very different chain of 
reasoning from that I was led to adopt. 



JJuddba preaching. (From a fre&co painting at Ajuiita.) 
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One of the gi’eat difficulties that meets eveiy one attenijiting to ’^uite on Indian 
subjects at the present day is to know how to spell Indian proper names. The 
Gilchristian mode of using double vowels, which was fashionable fifty yearn ago, 
has now been entii’ely done away with, as contrary to the spirit of Indian ortho- 
graphy, though it certainly is the mode which enables the ordinary Englishman to 
pronounce Indian names with the gi’eatest readiness and certainty. On the other 
hand, an attempt is now beiiig made to form out of the ordinary English alphabet 
a more extended one, by accents over the vowels, and dots under the consonants, 
and other deduces, so that every letter of the Devanagari or Arabic alphabets shatL' 
have an exact e<piivalent in this one. 

In attempting to print Sanscrit or Persian books in Roman charactei’s, such a 
system is indispensable, but if used for piinting Indian names in English books, 
intended principally for the use of Englishmen, it seems to me to add not only im- 
mensely to the repulsiveness of the subject, but to lead to the most ludicrous 
mistakes. According to this alphabet for instance, d with dot under it represents 
a consonant we pronounce as r ; hut as not one educated Englishman in 10,000 is 
aware of this fact, he reads such words as Kattiwad, Chitod, and Himadpanti as if 
spelt literally with a d, though they are pronounced Kattiwar, Chittore, and Himar- 
panti, and are so written in all books hitherto published, and the two first are so 
spelt in all maps hitherto engraved. A hundred years hence, when Sanscrit and 
Indian alphabets are taught in all schools in England, it may be otherwise, but 
iu the present state of knowledge on the subject some simpler plan seems more 
expedient. 

In the following pages I have consequently used the Jonesian system, as neaily 
as may l>e, as it was used by Prinsep, or the late Professor "Wilson, but avoiding as 
far as possible all accents, except over vowels where they were necessary for tlie 
pronunciation. Over such words as ^s’aga, Raja, or Hindu — as in Tree and Serpent 
womhip — I have omitted aecents altogether as wholly unnecessary for the pro- 
nunciation. An accent, however, seems indispensable over the a in Lat, to prevent it 
being read as Latli in English, as I have heard done, or over the i in such words 
as Hullabid, to prevent its being read as short bid in English. 

Karnes of known places I have in all instances tried to leave as they are usually 
spelt, and are found on maps. I have, for instance, left Oudeypore, the capital of 
the Rajput state, spelt as Tod and othera always spelt it, hut, to prevent the two 
places being confounded, have taken the liberty of spelling the name of a small 
unknown village, where there is a templ^, Udaipur — though I believe the names are 
the same. I have tried, in short, to accommodate my spelling as nearly as possible 
to the present state of knowledge or igiiomnce of the English public, without much 
reference to scientific precision, as I feel sure that by this means the nomenclature 
may 1>ecome much less repulsive than it too generally must be to the ordinary 
English student of Indian history and art. 
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INTEODUCTIOX. 

It is ill vain^ perhaps, to expect that the Literature or the Arts of aii}^ 
other people can he so interesting to even the best educated Europeans 
as those of their own country. L'ntil it is forced on their attention, 
few are aware how much education does to concentrate attention 
wd thill a very narrow field of observation. We become familiar in 
the nursery with the names of the heroes of Greek and Roman 
history. In every school their history and their arts are taught, 
memorials of their greatness meet us at every turn through life, and 
their thoughts and aspirations become, as it were, part of ourselves. 
So, too, with the Middle Ages : their religion is our religion ; their 
architecture our architecture, and their history fades so insensibly 
into our omi, that we can draw no line of demarcation that would 
separate us from them. How different is the state of feeling, when 
from this familiar home we turn to such a country as India. Its 
geography is hardly taught in schools, and seldom mastered perfectly ; 
its histor}v is a puzzle ; its literature a m3Ahie dream ; its arts a <iuaint 
perplexity. But, above all, the names of its heroes and great men 
are so unfamiliar and so unpronounceable, that, exce})t a few of those 
who go to India, scarcely any ever become so acquainted with them, 
that they call up m\y memories which are either pleasing or worth 
dwelling upon. 

Were it not for this, there is probably no countrv — out of Europe 
at least — that would so well repay attention as India. None, where 
all the problems of natural science or of art are presented to us in so 
distinct and so pleasing a form. Nowhere does nature show herself in 
such grand and such luxurious features, and nowhere does humanity 
exist in more varied and more pleasing conditions. Side by side 
wdth the intellectual Brahman caste, and the chivalrous Rajput, are 
found the wild Bhil and the naked Gond, not antagonistic and warring 
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one against tlie other, as elsewhere, but living now as they have done 
for thousands of years, each content with his own lot, and prepared to 
follow, without repining, in the footsteps of his forefathers. 

It cannot, of course, be fur one moment contended that India ever 
reached the intellectual supremacy of Greece, or the moral greatness 
of Rome ; but, though on a lower step of the ladder, her arts are 
more original and more varied, and her forms of civilisation present 
an ever-changing variety, such as are nowhere else to be found. 
What, however, really renders India so interesting as an object of 
study is that it is now a living entity. Greece and Rome are dead and 
have passed away, and we are living so completely in the midst of 
modern Europe, that we cannot get outside to contemplate it as a 
whole. But India is a complete cosmos in itself ; bounded on the 
north by the Himalayas, on the south by the sea, on the east by 
impenetrable jungle, and only on the west ha^ing one door of com- 
munication, across the Indus, open to the other world. Across that 
stream, nation after nation have poured their mjTiads into her coveted 
domain, but no reflex waves ever mixed her people with those beyond 
her boundaries. 

Ill conseipience of all this, e\ery problem of anthropology or 
etlmogTaphy can be studied here more easily than anywhere else ; e\ery 
art has its living rei»resentatiA^e, and often of the most pleasing form ; 
every science has its illustration, and many on a scale not easily 
matched elsewhere. But, notwithstanding all this, in nine cases out 
of ten, India and Indian matters fail to interest, because thev are to 
most people new and unfamiliar. The rudiments have not been 
mastered when young, and, when grown up, few men have the leisure 
or the inclination to set to work to learn the forms of a new world, 
demanding both care and study ; and till this is attained, it can hardly 
be hoped that the arts and the architecture of India wdU interest a 
European reader to the same extent as those styles treateil of in the 
previous volumes of this w^ork. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, it may stiU be possible to present 
the subject of Indian architecture in such a form as to be interesting, 
even if not attractive. To do this, how'ever, the namitive form must 
])e followed as far as is compatible with such a subject. All technical 
and unfamiliar names must be avoided wherever it is possible to do so, 
and the whole accompanied with a suflicient number of illustrations to 
enable its forms to be mastered without difficulty. Even if this is 
attended to, no one volume can tell the whole of so varied and so 
complex a history. Without j)reliminary or subseetuent study it can 
hardly be expected that so new and so vast a subject can be grasped : 
but one volume may contain a complete outline of the whole, and enable 
anv one who wishes for more information to know where to look for it, 
or how' to appreciate it w hen found. 
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Whether successful or not, it seems well worth while that an 
attempt should be made to interest the public in Indian architectural 
art ; tirst, because the artist and architect will certainly accpiire broader 
and more varied view’s of their art by its study than they can acquire 
from any other source. More than this, any one who masters the 
subject sufficiently to be able to understand their art in its best and 
highest forms, will rise from the study with a kindlier feeling towards 
the nations of India, and a higher — certainly a correcter — appreciation 
of their social status than could be obtained from their literature, or 
from anything that now’ exists in their anomalous social and political 
position. 

Notwithstanding all this, many may be inclined to ask, Is it worth 
while to master all the geographical and historical details necessary to 
unravel so tangled a web as this, and then try to become so familiar 
witli their ever-varying forms as not only to be able to discriminate 
between the different styles, but also to follow’ them through all their 
ceaseless changes ? 

^ly impression is that this question may fairly be answ’ered in 
the affirmative. No one has a right to say that he understands the 
history of architecture w'ho leaves out of his view’ the w’orks of an 
immense portion of the human race, which has alw’ays shoAvn itself 
so capable of artistic development. But, more than this, architecture 
in India is still a li\’ing art, practised'^oiT the principles w'hich caused 
its w’onderful development in Europe in the 12th and IHth centuries: 
and there, consequently, and there alone, the student of architecture 
has a chance of seeing the real principles of the art in action. In 
Eurbpe, at the present day, architecture is practised in a manner 
so anomalous and abiionnal that few’, if any, have hitherto been able 
to shake oft’ the intlueiice of a false system, and to see that the art of 
ornamental building can be leased on principles of eoimijon sense ; 
and that, wdien so practised, the result not only is, but must be, 
satisfaetor}’. Those w’ho have aii opportunity of seeing what perfect 
buildings the ignorant uneducated natives of India are now’ producing, 
w’ill easily understand how’ success may he achieved, w'hile those 
W’ho observe wdiat failures the best educated and most talented archi- 
tects in Europe are constantly perpetrating, may, by a study of 
Indian models, easily see why this must iue^’itably be the result. 
It is only in India that tlie tw’o systems can now' he seen prac- 
tised side by side — the educated and intellectual European always 
failing because his ^principles are \vroiig, the feeble and unedu- 
afted native as inevitably succeeding liceanse his principles are 
fight. The Indian builders (ftinJc only of what the}’ are doing, 
and how they can best produce the effect they desire. In the 
Euruj>eau system it is considered more essential that a building, 
especially in its details, should be a correct copy of something else. 
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- than good in itself or appropriate to its purpose ; hence the difference 
. in the result. 

In one other respect India afiords a singularly favourable field to the 
student of architecture. In no other countr}^ of the same extent are 
there so many distinct nationalities, each retaining its old faith and its 
old feelings, and impressing these on its art. There is consequently 
no country where the outlines of ethnology as applied to art can be 
so easily perceived, or their application to the elucidation of the various 
problems so pre-eminently important. The mode in which the art 
has been practised in Europe for the last three centuries has been 
Yery confusing. In India it is clear and intelligible. No one can look 
at the subject without seeing its importance, and no one can study 
the art as practised there without recognising what the principles of the 
science really are. 

In addition, liowever, to these scientific advantages, it vdW un- 
doubtedly he conceded by those who are familiar with the subject that 
for certain qualities the Indian buildings are unrivalled. They display 
an exuberance of fancy, a lavishness of labour, and an elaboration of 
detail to be found nowhere else. They may contain nothing so sublime 
as the hall at Karnac, nothing so intellectual as the Parthenon, nor so 
constructively grand as a medimval cathedral ; but for certain other 
<pialities — not perhaps of tlie liigliest kind, yet very important in 
architectural art— the Indian buildings stand alone. They consequently 
fill up a great gap in our knowledge of the subject, which without them 
would remain a void. 


History. 

One of the greatest tlifficnlties that exist — perhaps the greatest — 
in exciting an interest in Indian antiquities arises from the fact, that 
India has no history properly so called, before the Mahoinedan invasion 
in the 13th century. Had India been a gTeat united kingdom, like 
China, with a long line of dynasties and well -recorded dates attached to 
them, the task would have been comparatively easy ; but nothing of the 
soiT exists or ever existed ^ritliin her boundaries. On the eontrar}^, 
so far as our knowledge extends, India has always been occupied by 
tliree or four different races of mankind, who have never amalgamated 
so as to become (Uie people, and each of these races have been again 
subdirided into numerous tribes or small nationalities nearly, sometimes 
wholly, indei)endent of eacli other — and, what is worse than all, not one 
of them ever kept a chronicle or preserved a series of dates commencing 
from any well-kiauvn era.^ 

^ The following brief ivf,uiiie of the complete or exhaustive \ie\v of the sub- 
principal events in the ancient history ject. It is intended only as such a 
of India has no pretensions to being a i^opular sketch as shall enable the general 
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Tlie absence of any histurical record is tlie more striking, because 
India possesses a -vviitten literature e(inal to, if not surpassing in 
variety and extent, that possessed by any other nation, before the 
invention, or at least before the adoption and use, of printing. The 
Vedas themselves, with their Upaiii shads and Brahmaiias, and the 
commentaries on them, form a literature in themselves of vast extent, 
and some parts of which are as old, possibly older, than any written 
works that are now known to exist ; and the Parana s, tlioiigh com- 
paratively modem, make up a body of doctiine mixed vdth mythology 
and tradition such as few nations can boast of. Besides this, however, 
are two great epics, surpassing in extent, if not in merit, those of any 
ancient nation, and a drama of great beauty, witten at periods ex~ 
tending through a long series of years. In addition to those we have 
treatises on law, on grammar, on astronomy, on iueta}>hysics and 
mathematics, on almost every branch of mental science — a literature 
extending in fact to some 10,000 or 11,000 works, but in all tliis not 
one book that can be called historical. man in India, .so far as is 
knovm, ever thought of recording the events of his own life or of 
repeating the ]>revious experience of others, and it was only at some 
time subsequent to the Christian Era that they ever thought of 
establishing eras from which to date deeds or events. 

All this is the more curious because in Ceylon we have, in tlie 
‘ Mahawaiiso ,' and other h(joks of a like nature, a consecutive liistoiy 
of that island, with dates wliich may be depended upon within veiy 
narrow limits of error, for periods extending ft*om b.c. 2oI.) to the present 
time. At the other extremity of India, we have also in the Baja 
Tarangini of Kashmir, a work which Professor Wilson characterised 
as ‘‘the only Sanscrit composition yet discovered to which the title 
of History can with any pr(q)riety he ai)plied.” ^ As we at present, 
however, possess it, it hardly helps ns to any historical data earlier 
than the Christian Era, and even after that its dates for some centuries 
are by no means tixed and certain. 

In India Proper, however, we have no such guides as even these, 
but for written histoiy are aliuo.st wholly dependent on the Puranas. 
Tliey do furnish us with one list of kings’ names, with the length 
of their reigns, so apparently truthful that they may, within narrow 
limits, be depended upi.ai. They are only, however, of one range 

reader to grasi) the main featiuvs otthe • ao Appendix e.'.[»eei:illy devoted to tlieir 
story to such an extent as may enable i discussion. Untort uuately no book exists 
liim to understand what follows. In order j to which the reader could with advantage 
to make it readable, all re feiencos awl all ' ]>e referred: and without some such 
proofs of disputed facts ]Ia^'e ]>een ]tost- . introductory notice of the political his- 
jioned. They will be found in the body tory and ethnography tlie artistic history 
of the work, where they are more appro- ' would be nearly, if not wholly, uiiintel- 
priate, and the data on which the principal . ligilde. 

disputed dates are fixed will be found in ; ^ ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xv. p. i. 
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of dynasties — probably^ however, the paramount one — and extend only 
from the accession of Chandrag u pta— the Siindxocottus of the (^reeks — 
B,c. S2oy^ to the decline of the Andra dynasty^ about a.d. 400 or 408. 
It seems probable we may tiiid sufficient confiimation of these lists 
as far back as the Anjana era, b.c. 691, so as to include the period 
marked by the life and labours of Sakya Muni — the present Buddha 
— ill our chronology, with tolerable certainty. All the chronology 
liefore that period is purposely and avowedly falsilied by the intro- 
duction of the system of Yugs, in order to carry back the origin 
of the Brahmanical system into the regions of the most fabulous 
antiquity. From the 5th century onwards, when the Puranas began 
to be put into their present form, in consequence of the re rival of the 
Brahmanical religion, instead of recording contemporary events, they 
purposely confused them so as to maintain their prophetic character, 
and prevent the detection of the falsehood of their claim to an antiquity 
equal to that of the Vedas. For Indian liistory after the 5th century 
we are consequently left mainly to inscriptions on monuments or on 
copper-plates, to coins, and to the works of foreigners for the necessar}" 
informati(m with which the natives of the cuuntry itself have neglected 
to supply 118. These probably will be found eventually to be at 
least sufficient for tlie purposes of chronology. Already vsuch progress 
has been majle in the decipherment of inscrip^tions and the arrange- 
ment of coins, that all the dynasties may be arranged consecutively, 
and even the date of the reigns of almost all the kings in the north 
of India have been already approximately ascertained. In the* south 
of India so much has not been done, hut this is more because 
there have been fewer labourers in the held than from want of 
materials. There are literally thousands of inscriptions in the south 
which have not been c<qued, and of tlie few that liave been collected 
oidy a veiy small number have been translated ; but they are such 
as to give us ho])e that, when the rcijuisite amount of labour is 
bestowed upon them, we shall be able to hx the chronology of the 
kings of the south with a degree of certainty sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes.^ 

It is a far more difficult task to ascertain whether we shall ever 
recover the History of India before the time of the advent of Buddha, 
or before tlie Anjana ei^oclt, b.c', 691. Here we certainly will find no 
coins or inscriptions to guide ns, and no buildings to illustrate the 
arts, or to mark the ])C)sitioii cities, wliile all ethnographic traces 
liave become so Idurred, if not obliterated, tliat they serve us little as 
guide'^ through tlie lalyriutli. Yet on the other Itaiid tliere is so large 

^ Almost tlie only }>crsoii who ha^ (sf and the ' Matlras Jtmniar throw' imnienso 
late done anything in this diiection is light on the buhjeet, hut to complete the 
Sir Walter Elliot. His pa}>ers in tlie task \vt* want iiiany workers instead ol 
‘ Journal ot the Royal Abiatie Society ' only oiie. 
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a mass of literature — such as it is — bearing on the subject, that ^ve 
cannot but hope that, when a sufficient amount of learning is brought 
to bear upon it, the leading features of tlie histor}^ of even that period 
may be recovered. In order, liowever, to render it available, it will 
not require industry so much as a severe spirit of criticivSm to 
winnow the few grains of useful truth out of the mass of worthless 
ehaft this literature contains. But it does not seem too much to 
expect even this, from the severely critical spirit of the age. Mean- 
while, the main facts of the case seem to be nearly as follows, in so 
far as it is necessary to state them, in order to make what follows 
intelligible. 

Aryans. 

At some xery remote period in the world’s history — for reasons 
stated in the Appendix I believe it to have been at about the epoch 
called by the Hindus the Kali Yug, or b.c. 3101 — the Aryans, a 
Sanscrit-speaking people, entered India across the Upper Indus, coming 
from Central Asia. For a long time thet^ remained settled in the 
Punjab, or on the banks of the Sarasvati, then a more im])ortant stream 
tlian now, the main body, however, still remaining to the westward of 
the Indus. If, however, we may trust our chronobjgy, we find them 
settled 2000 years before the Christian Era, in Ayijdhya, and then in 
.the plenitude of their power. It Avas about that time apparently that 
the event took place which formed the groundwork of the far more 
modem poem known as the ^Ramayana.’ The pure Aryans, still un- 
contamiuated by admixture \nth the blood of the natives, then seem 
to have attained the lieight of their prosperity in India, and to have 
carried their victorious arms, it may be, as far south as Ceybm. There 
is, however, no reason io su})pose that they at that time formed any 
permanent settlements in the Deccan, but it was at all events opened 
to their missionaries, and by slow degrees imbibed that amount of 
Brahinanism which eventually pervaded the whole of tlie south. 
Seven or eight hundred years after that time, or it may be about or 
before b.c. 12t)0, took place those events which form the theme of 
the more ancient epic known as the ^Mali ablmrata, ’ whicli opens 
up an entirely new view of Indian social Hife. If the heroes of 
that poem were Aryans at all, they were of a much less pure type 
than those who composed the songs of the Vedas, or are depicted in 
the verses of the ‘ Ramayaiia.’ Their polyandr}", their drinking bouts, 
their gambling tastes, and love of fighting, mark them as a very 
different race frrjui the peaceful slieplievd imiuigTauts of the earlier 
age, and point much more iHstinctly towaixls a Tartar, trans-IIiiiialayan 
origin, than to the cradle of the Ar}'aii stock in Central Asia. As if 
to mark the difference of which they tliemselves felt tlie existence, 
they distinguished tliemselves, by name, as belonging to a Lunar race, 
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distinct from, and generally aiitagfjiiistic to, the Solar race, wliicli ^Yas 
the proud distinction of the purer and earlier Aryan settlers in 
India. 

Five or six luuulred years after this, or alumt b.c. TOO, Ave again 
find a totally different state of affairs in India. The Aryans no lunger 
exist as a separate nationality, and neither the Solar nor the Lunar 
race are the rulers of the earth. The Brahmans have become a priestly 
caste, and share the power Avith the Kshatriyas, a race of far less purity 
of descent. The Vaisyas, as merchants and husbandmen, have become 
a power, and even the Sudras are acknowledged as a part of the body 
politic ; and, though not mentioned in the Scriptures, the NAgas, or 
Snake people, had become a most influential part the population. 
They are flrst mentioned in the ‘ Mahabharata,’ Avhere they play a most 
important part in causing the death of Parikshit, which led to the 
great sacriflce for the destructi(')ii of the Nagas by Janemajaya, which 
practically closes tlie history of the time. Destroyed, however, they 
were not, as it was nuder a Naga dynasty that ascended the tlirone 
of Magadha, in ffPl. that Buddha Avas horn, B.c. G2o, and the Nagas 
were the pe('>ple Avhose conversion placed Buddhism on a secure basis 
in India, and led tC) its ultimate adojRioii hy As<jka ( BX. „ as the 

religion of the State. ^ 

Although Buddhism Avas first taught ]>y a }>rince of the Solar 
race, and cuiisectuently of purely Aryan hhjod, and though iU first 
disciples Avere Brahmans, it had as little afliiiity Avitli the religion of 
the Vedas as Christianity had wdtli the Pentateuch, and its fate Avas 
the same. The one religion aauis taught by one <jf Jewish extraction 
to tlie JeAvs and for the Jcavs : but it Avas ultimately rejected by 
them, and ado])teil by the Cl entiles, aaJio luul no athnity of race or 
religion with the inhabitants of Judma. Though meant origiaallyg no 
doubt, for Aryans, the Buddhist religion aa'us ultiinately rejected by 
the Brahmans, avIkj Avere C(juse(j[ueiitlA" utterly eclipsed ami superseded 
by it for nearly a thousaml years ; and Ave hear little or uothiug of 
them and their religion till they reappeared at the court of the great 
Vicramaditya Avheii their religion began to assume that 

strange shape which it iioav still retains in India. In its new fuimi it 
is as unlike the pure religion of the Vedas as it is possible to conceive 
one religion being t<> another : uiiKke that, also, of the older portions 
of the ‘ ilahabharata ' ; but a confused mess of local superstitious and 
importe<l niytli<, covering up and hiding the Vedautic and Buddhist 
doctrines, Avhich may sometimes be detected as underlying it. What- 
ever it he, hoAvever, it cannot be the religion of an Aryan, or even 
of a i^urely Turanian ])eo]de, i)eeau>e it was inA^ented l)y ami for as 


^ All this lias hecu bu fully goiit^into TVoiblii])/}'?- will uot 
hy jue ill iiiy woik oil ‘ Tree and Serpent i Ite necessary tu repeat it heie. 
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mixed a population as probably were ever gathered together into one 
country — a people whose feelings and superstitions it only too truly 
represents. 


Dravidians. 

Although, therefore, as was liinted above, there might be no gxeat 
difficulty in recovering all the main incidents and leading features of 
the histor}^ of the Aryans, from their first entry into India till they 
were entirely absorbed into the mass of the population some time 
before the Christian Era, there could be no gTeater mistake than to 
suppose that their histor}" would fully represent tlie ancient history 
of the country. The Dravidians are a people who, in historical times, 
seem to haA-e been probably as numerous as the pure Aryans, and at 
the present day form one -fifth of the whole population of India. x\s 
^ Turanians, which they seem certainly to be, they belong, it is true, 
to a lower intellectual status than the Ary^ans, but they haA-e preserved 
their nationality pure and unmixed, and, such as they were at the 
dawn of histor}^, so they seem to be now. 

Their settlement in India extends to such remote pre -historic 
times, that we cannot feel even sure that we should regard them as 
immigrants, or, at least, as either conquerors or colonists on a large 
scale, but rather as aboriginal in the sense in which that term is 
usually understood. Generally it is assumed that they entered India 
across the Lower Indus, leaving the cognate Brahiii in Belochistan as 
a mark of the road by which they came, and, as the affinities of their 
language seem to be with the Ugxians and northern Turanian tongues, 
this view seems probable.^ But they have certainly left no trace of 
their migrations anywhere between the Indus ami the Nerbudda, and 
all the facts of their history, so far as they are knoAvn, would seem to 
lead to an opposite conclusion. The hypothecs that would represent 
what we know of their history most coirectly Avould place their original 
seat in the extreme south, someAvhere probably not far from Madura or 
Tanjore, and thence spreading fan-like towards the north, till they 
^ met the Aryans on the Vindhya Mountains. The (Question, again, is 
not of much importance for our present purposes, as they do not 
seem to have reached that degxee of civilisation at any period anterior 
to the Christian Era which would enable them to practise any of the 
arts of civilised life with success, so as to bring them within the scope 
of a work deAmted to the history of art. 

It may be that at some future period, when Ave knOAV more of the 
ancient arts of these Dravidians than Ave now do, and have become 
familiar Avith the remains of the Accadian^ or early Turanian in- 


^ Dr. Caldwell, the author of the ‘ Dim vidian Giaiumar,' is the gl•eate^t and 
most trustworthy advocate of this view. 
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habitants of Babylonia, ^ve may detect affinities which may throw some 
light on this very obscure part of history. At present, however, the 
indications are much too hazy to be at all relied upon. GeogTahpically, 
however, one thing seems tolerably clear. If the Dravidians came into 
India in historical times, it was not from Central Asia that they 
migTated, but from Babylonia, or some such southern region of the 
Asiatic continent. 


Dasyus. 

In addition to these two gveat distinct and opposite nationalities, 
there exists in India a third, which, in pre-Buddliist times, was as 
numerous, perhaps even more so, than either the Aryans or Dravidians, 
but of whose history we know even less than we do of the two others. 
Ethnologists have not yet been even able to agree on a name by 
which to call them. I have suggested Das3Ais,^ a slave people, as 
that is the name by wdiich the Ar}^ans designated them when they 
found them there on their first entrance into India, and subjected them 
to their sway. AYlioever they were, they seem to have been a people 
of a very inferi(jr intellectual capacity to either the Aryans or Dra- 
vidians, and it is by no means clear that they could ever of them- 
selves have risen to such a status as either to form a great community 
Ccxpable of governing themselves, and consequent!}^ having a history,- 
or whether they must always have remained in the low and barbarous 
position in which we now find some of their branches. When the 
Aryans first entered India they seem to have found them occupying 
the whole valley of the Ganges — the wdiole countiy in fact between 
the Yindhya and the Himalayan Mountains.^ At present they are 
only found in anything like purity in the mountain ranges that bound 
that great plain. There they are known as Bhils, Coles, Sontals, 
Xagas, and other mountain tribes. But they certainly form the 
lowest underlying stratum of the population over the whole of the 
Gauge tic plain. So far as their affinities have been ascertained, they 


^ • Tree and Serpent Worblup/pp. 244- 
247. 

- Ill Arrian there is a ciuious passage 
wliicli seems certainly to refer to this 
people. “ During the space,*’ he says. ” of 
6042 years in which the 1.53 nionarchs 
reigned, the Indians liad tlie liberty of 
being governed by their own law'i only 
twice, once for about 200 years, and after 
that for about 120 years. ’’ — ‘ Indira, ' cli. 
ix. The Puranas, as may be supposed, 
do not help us to identify these two 
peiiods. 


^ I cannot help fancying that they 
occupied some parts of southern India, 
and even Ceylon, before the arrival of the 
Dravidians. It seems difficult otherwise 
to account for the connection between 
Behar and Ceylon in early ages, and the 
spread of Buddhism in that island leap- 
ing over the countries, wliich had been 
Dravidianised. 

^ I cannot help suspecting that the 
(hmds also belong to this northern race. 
It is ti'ue they speak a language closely 
allied to the Tamil : lait language, though 
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are with the trans-Himalayan population, and it either is that the}' 
entered India through the passes of that great inoiintain range, or it 
might l)e more correct to say that the Thibetans are a fragment of a 
great population that (jccupied both the northern and southern slope of 
that great chain of hills at some very remote pre-historic time. 

Whoever they were, they were the people who, in remote times, 
were apparently the worshippers of Trees and Serpents : but what 
interests us more in them, and makes the inquir}" into tlieir history 
more desirable, is that they were the people who first adopted 
Buddhism in India, and they, or their congeners, are the only people 
who, in historic times, as now, adhered, or still adhere to, that form of 
faith. iN^o purely Aryan people ever were, <>r ever C(mld l)e, Buddhist, 
nor, so far as I know, were any Bra vidian community ever converted 
to that faith. But in Bengal, in Ceylon, in Thibet, Burniah, Siam, 
and China, wherever a Thibetan people exists, or a ]>eople allied to 
them, there Buddhism flourished and uoay prevails. But in India the 
Dravidians resisted it in the south, aii<l a revival of Aryanism abolished 
it in the north. 

Architecturally, there is no difficulty in detiuiiig the limits (jf the 
Dasyu province: wherever a s<[uare tower-like temple exists with a 
perpendicular base, hut a curvilinear outline above, sueh as that shown 
ill the woodcut on the following i>age. there we may feel certain of the 
existence, past or present, of a pe<>ple of Dasyu extraetion, retaining 
their purity very nearly in the direct rati(j to the numher < >f these temples 
found ill the district. Were it not consetiueiitly fur the difficulty 
of introducing new names and obtaining acceptance to what is 
unfamiliar, the proper names for the style prevailing in northern 
India would he Dasyu style, instead of Iiido -Aryan ur Dasyu -Aryan 
which I have felt e<mstrained to adopt. <aie can accuse the pure 
Aryans of introducing this form in India, (»r of building temples at 
all, or of \v()rship])ing images of Siva or Vishnu, with which these 
temples are tilled, and they conse(|nently have little title to camfer 
their name on the style. The Aryans liad, however, hecumc so impure 
in blood before these temples were erected, and were so mixed up 
Avith the Dasyus, and had so influenced their religion and the arts, 
that it may lie better to retain a name Avhich srauids familiar, and does 
not too sharply prejudge the ([iiestion. Be this as it may, one thing 
seems tolerably clear, that the regions occupied by the Aryans in 
India AA’ere conterminous Avith those of tlie Dasyus, or, in other Avords. 


invaluable as a guide, is nearly useless as Highlanders of Suotlaud to abandon theii 
a test of affinity. The Romans imposed , tongue for ours, and the process i& rapidly 
their language on all the diverse nation- | gouig on elsewhere. The niauneis aud 
alities of Italy, France, and Spain, "VN’e i customs of the (londs are all similar to 
have imposed ours on the Cornish, and , those of the Coles or Khonds. thotigh, it 
are fast teaching the Irish, Welsh, and ' is true, they speak a Dravidian tongue. 
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that the Aryans eouciuered the whole of the aboriginal or native 
tribes who occupied the plains of northern India, and ruled over 
them to such an extent as materially to inHuence their religion and 
their arts, and also very materially to modify even their language. 
So much so, indeed, that after some four or five thousand years of 
domination we should not be surprised if we have some difficulty in 
recovering traces of the original population, and could probably not 
do so, if some fragments of the people had not sought refuge in the 
hiUs on the north and south of the great Gangetic plain, and there have 
remained fossilised, or at least sufficiently pemanent for purposes of 
investigation. 



Hindu Temple, Bancorah. 


SisrxAGA Dynasty, b.c. 691 to 325. 

Leaving these, which must, for the jnesent at least, be considered 
as practically pre-hist oric times, we tread on surer ground when we 
approach the period when Buddha was born, and devoted his life to 
rescue man from sin and suflering. There seems very little reason 
^ for doubting that he was born in the year 623, in the reign of Bim- 
j basare, the fifth king of this dynasty, and died b.c. 543, at the age of 
r eighty years, in the eighth year of Ajattasatru, the eighth king. New 
sources of information are opening out so rapidly regarding these 
times, that there seems little doubt we shall before long be able 
to recover a perfectly authentic account of tlie political events 
of that jieriod, and a^ perfect a picture of the manners and the 
customs of those days. It is too true, liowever, that those who VTote 
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the biogTapliy of BiiddluT in >iibse(.[iieut ages stj overlaid the simple 
narrative of his life \Yith fa])]es and a})siirdities, that it is now difficult 
to sepantte the wheat from the chatf ; hut we have scLd])tures extending ‘ 
hack to within three centuries of his death, at which time we may , 
fairly assume that a ])urer tradition ami correcter version of the !Seri})-| 
tures must have prevailed. From what has recently occurred, we may ^ 
hope to creep even further hack than this, and eventually to find early 
illustrations which will enable us to exercise so sound a criticism on 
the books as to enable us to restore the life of Buddha to such an 
extent, as to place it among the authentic records of the benefactors 
of mankind. 

Immense progress has l)eeu nia<le during the last thirty or forty 
3 ^ears in investigating the origin of Buddhism, and the propagation 
of its doctrines in India, and in communicating the knr)Avledge so 
gained to the public in Europe. Much, Ik ever, remains to be done 
before the stor}^ is complete, and divested of all the aljsurdities which 
subsequent commentators have heaped upon it ; and more must yet he 
etfected before the public can he rendered familiar with what is so 
essentiall}" novel to them. Still, the leading events in the life ot tlie 
founder of the religion are >imple, and >nfficienth' Avell ascertained lor 
all practical purposes^ 

The founder of this leliginii was rme of the last of a hmg line 
of kings, kno^m as the vS<)lar dynasties, wIkx from a period vhortly 
subsequent to the adt^nt of the Aryuiis into India, had held para- 
mount sway iu At'calhya — the modern Oude. About the 12th or l»-lth 
centur\^ b.c. they were superseded by another race of mucli less 
purely Aryan blood, kmwvii as tlie Lunar race, who trausfen-ed the 
seat of power to capitals situated in the northern parts of the Doah. 
In consequence of this, the lineal descendants of the Solar kings 
were reduced to a ])ettv priiicipalitv at the foot the Himalayas, 
where Sak}^a Muni was l.toni ab^jiit u.c. For twenty-nine years 
he enjoyed the pleasures, and fidlowed the occupations, usual to the 
men of his rank and ]Kisition ; hut at that age, becoming painlullv 
impressed by the miserv incident tc) lunnan existence, be deteniiiiied 
to devote the rest of his life to an attempt to alleviate it. For this 
purpose he forsook his parents and wife, abandoned friends and all 
the advantages of his positic»n, and, fjr the follt:>wing fifty-one Y^ears, 
devoted himself steadily to the task he had set before himself. Years 
were spent in the meditation and mortification necessaiy to fit himselt 

^ The most pleasing of the Irstoiies gend^, aiid the* ‘ Roiuaiifc History of 
of Btiddha, written wholly from a Enro- Buddha,’ traud'iTc-d from the Chinese 
pean point of view, is that of Baitht'lemy hv the K»^v. S, Beal, Tlie ‘ Lat'ta Vis- 
vSt. Hilaire, Paris. Of those partially taia,' translated by Foueand, is iiuue 
native, partly European, are those of modern than these, and consequentlv 
Bishop Bigandet, from the Burmese le- more fahulou'- and ah^sird. 
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for his mission ; the rest of his long life was devoted to wandering 
from city to city, teaching and preaching, and doing ever}Thing that 
gentle means could effect to disseminate the doctrines which he 
believed were to regenerate the world, aiul take the sting out uf 
human misery. 

He died, or, in the phraseolog}^ of his followers, obtained Xirvana — 
was absorbed into the deity — at Kusinara, in northern Behar, in the 
80th year of his age, 543 years ^ b.c. 

With the information that is now fast accumulating around the 
subject, there seems no great difficulty in understanding why the 
mission of Sakya Muni^was so successful as it proved to be. He 
was born at a time when the purity of the Aryan races in India had 
become so deteriorated by the constant influx of less pure tribes from 
the north and west, that their power, and consequently their influence, 
was fast fading away. At that time, too, it seems that the native 
races had, from long familiarity with the Aryans, acquired such a 
degree of cmlisation as led them to desire something like equality 
with their masters, who were probably always in a numerical minority 
in most parts of the valley of the Ganges. In such a condition of 
things the preacher w^as sure of a willing audience who proclaimed 
the abolition of caste, and taught that all men, of whatever nation 
or degree, had an equal chance of reaching happiness, and ultimately 
heaven, by the practice of virtue, and by that only. The subject 
races — the Turanian Dasyus— hailed him as a deliverer, and it w^as 
by them that the religion w'as adopted and proclaimed, and that of the 
Aryan Brahmans w^as for a time obliterated, or at least overshadowed 
and obscured. 

It is by no means clear how^ far Buddha w^as successful in convert- 
ing the multitude to his doctrines during liis lifetime. At his deatli, 
the first synod was held at Kaj agriha, and five hundred monks of a 
superior order, it is said, w’ere assembled there on that occasion,- and 
if so they must have represented a great multitude. But the accounts 
of this, and of the second convocation, held 100 years afterwards 
at Yaisali, on the Gunduck, have not yet had the full light of recent 
investigation brought to bear upon them. Indeed the whole annals 
of the Xaga dynasty, from the death of Buddha, b.c. 543, to the 
accession of Chandragupta 325, are about the least satisfactory of 
the period. Those of Ceylon were purposely falsified in order to 
cany back the landing of Vyjya, the first comtueror from Kalinga, 
to a period coincident with the date of Buddha's death, while a period 


^ There may }>ossibly be an error of 
forty to sixty years in this date ; but, on 
the whole, that here given is supported 
by the greatest amount of concurrent 
testimony, and may, after all, prove to 


be minutely correct. 

- ‘ Foe Koue Ki,’ xxv. cb. 11 : ‘ Maha* 
wanso,’ V. p. 20 ; ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vol. vi. 527. 
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apparently (^f sixty years at least ela})se<l hetweeu the two eveiit>. 
All tills may, however, be safely left to future exphjrers. We have 
amials and coiiisd and we may recover Inscriptions and sculptures 
belonging to this jieriod, and, though it is most improbable we shall 
recover any architectural remain^, there are evidently materials existing 
which, when utilised, may suffice for the purpose. 

The kings of this dynasty seem to have been considered as of a 
low caste, and were not, coiisetpiently, in favour either with the 
Brahman or, at that time, with the Buddhist : and no events which 
seem to have been thought worthy of being remembered, except the 
second convocation, are recorded as happening in their reigns, after 
the death of the great Ascetic — or, at all events, of being recorded 
in such annals as we possess. 

Waurya Dyxasty, b.c. 325 to iss. 

The case was Avidely ditferent with the Waurya dynasty, which 
was certainly one of the most brilliant, and is fortunately one of the 
best known, of the ancient dynasties of India. The first king was 
Chandragupta, the Sandrocottus of the (Ireeks, to wlnmi Megasthenes 
was sent as amhassador by Selencus, the successor of Alexander in 
the western parts of his Asiatic empire. It is from his narrative — 
now unfortunately lost — ^that the (Ireeks acquired almost all tlie 
knowledge they possessed of India at that perind. The country Avas 
then divided into 120 smaller principalities, but the ilaurya residing 
in Palibothra — the modern Patna — seems to have exercised a para- 
mount sAAay oA^er the AA'hole. It was not, h<Avever, this king, but his 
grandson, the great Asoka (n.c. 272 to 23ib), Avho raised this dynasty 
to its highest pitch of piAjsperity and pOAver. Though utterly un- 
known to the Greeks, Ave have from native sources a more complete 
picture of the incidents of his reign tliaii of aiiA^ ancient sovereign of 
India. The great eA'ent that made him famous iu Buddhist history 
was his conversion to that faith, and the zeal he shoAved in propa- 

Tree, on the left a Swa&tica itii an altar ? 
on the other side a lady with a lotns 
^Sri 0 A^ith an animal Uhiially ealled a 
deer, hut from its tail more proha hly a 
hovbe, with two serpents standing on their 
tails over its head, w'hieh have been mis- 
taken for horns. Over the animal is an 
altar, with an unibiella over it. In fact, 
a complete epitoilie of enihlems known 
on the monuments of the period, but 
savouring much more of Tree and Serpent 
wor-^bip than of Buddhism, as it is now 
known. •Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,’ a’oI, i. (X.S.) p. 447. seqq, 

C 


^ One coin at least of the period is well 
known. It belongs to a king called 



Kunanda or Krananda. generally a’isumal 
to be one of the nine Xandas with whom 
this dynasty closed. In the centre, on 
one side, is a Dagoba with the usual 
Buddhist Trisul emblem over it, and a 
serj)ent below it ; on the right the Sacred 
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the doctriues of \\\> new reliLiioii. He did, in fact, for Buddhlsiii, 
exactly wliat Constantine did for Christianity, and at alnjiit the same 
distance of time from the death of the founder of tlie faith. From 
a struggling sect he made it the religion of the ^State, and established 
it on the basis on which it lasted su])reme for nearly 1000 years. In 
order to reinler his subjects familiar with tlie doctrines of Ids new 
faith, he caused a series of edicts embodying them to be engraved on 
rocks near Peshawur, in (lujerat, in the valley of the Dhoon under the 
Hiinala5'a.;>,_.in Cuttack, and in several intermediate places. He held 
the third and greatest convocation of the faithful in his capital at 
Patna, ami, on its dissolution, sent missionaries to spread the faith in 
the Yavaiia country, whose capital was Alexandria, near the present 
city of Cabul. Others were despatched to Kashmir and Gandhara ; 
one was sent to the Himawanta — the valleys of the Himalaya, and 
possibly part of Thibet ; others were despatched to the Maharatta 
countiy^ and to three other places in Central and Western India 
winch have not yet been identified with certainty. Two missionaries 
were sent to the Souverna Bhiimi, a place now known as Thatun 
on the Sitang river, in Pegu, and his own son and daughter were 
deputed to Ceylon.^ All those countries, in fact, which might be 
called foreign, but Avhich Avere inhabited by races Avho might in any 
AA^ay be supposed to be allied to the Basyus of Bengal, were then 
sought to be converted to the faith. He also fonned alliances AA'ith 
Antiochus the (heat, Antigonus, and with Ptolemy Philadelphiis, and 
Magas of Cyrene, for the e^tablishments of hospitals and the protection 
of his cu-religiouists in their countries. More than all this, he built 
innumerable to]>es and monasteries all over the country ; and, though 
- none of those iioav existing can posit Aely be identified as those 
actually built by him, there seems ikj reason Avhatever for doubting that 
the sculptured rails at Binhlh Gaya and Bharhut, the caves at Bhara' 
bar in Behar, some of those at Cdyagiri in Cuttack, and the oldest 
of those in the Western Gliats AAere all erected or excavated during* 
the exi>tence of this dyna>ty, if not by him himself. These, Avdtli 
inscriptions and coins, and such histories as exist, make up a mass of 
materials for a picture of India during this dynasty such as no other 
can present ; and, alxAve all, they ofler a complete representation of the 
religious forms and belief of the kings and people, which remler any 
mistake regarding them impossible. It AA^as Buddhism, but without 
I a personal Buddha, and Avith Tree and Serpent Avorship cropping up 
^ in every unexpected corner. 

There i^ certainly no ily nasty in the Avhole range of ancient Indian 


^ All these ]>nrtieuhii‘3, it need hardly 
he said, are takcni iroin the 12th and 
ir>th chapters of the * Mahauainsu/ con- 


tinued hy the inscriptions themselves 
and the relics found at Sanchi, to all 
which reference as ill he made hereafter. 
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liistory that would l)etter repay the labour of au exhaustive iiivesti- 
^^atioii than that of these Maurya kings. Xot only were they the 
first in historical times who, so far as we know, united the whole of 
India into one great kingdom, but they were practically the first who 
came in contact with European civilisation and Western politics. 
More than even this, it is probably owing to the action of the third 
king of this dynasty that Buddhism, from being the religion of au 
obscure sect, became, at one time, the faith of a third of the human 
race, and has influenced the belief and the moral feelings of a greater 
number of men than any other religion that can be named. 

Fortunately, the materials for such a monograph as is required 
are abundant, and every day is adding to them. It is to this dynasty, 
and to it only, that must be applied all those passages in classical 
authors which describe the internal state of India, and they are neither 
few nor insigTiificant. Though the Hindus themselves cannot be 
said to have contributed much history, they have given us, in the 
‘ Mudra Baksliasa,' ^ a poetical version of the causes of the revolution 
that placed the ^lauryas on the throne. But, putting these aside, 
their own inscriptions give us dates, and a perfectly authentic con- 
temporary account of the religious faith and feelings of the })eriod ; 
while the numerous bas-reliefs of the rails at Buddh Ga 3 ^a and Bharhiit 
aftbr<l a picture of the manners, customs, and costumes of the day, 
and a gauge by which we can measure their artistic status and judge 
how far their art was iiidigeuous, how far influenced by foreign 
elements. The dates of the kings of this dynastv are also perfectly 
well known,- and the whole framework of their history depends so 
completely on contemporary native monuments, that there need be no 
real uncertainty regarding any of the outlines of the picture when once 
the subject is fairly grasped and thor(3 uglily handled. 

.It is the firmest standpoint we have from which to judge of Indian 
civilisation and histoiy, whether looking t(j the past or to the future, 
and it is one that gives a veiy high idea of the position at which the 
Hindus had arrived before they came practicall}^ into contact with the 
cmlisation of the West. 

Srxc4A Dyxasty, b.c, 188 to 70. 

Kaxwa Dynasty, b.c. 76 to 31, 

History affords us little beyond the dates of the kings' reigns for the 
next two dynasties, but there seems no reason to doubt the general 

^ Wilson's ‘ Hiiiilu Duiuui’j vol. xii, i that according to lii^ liy|K)tlu*s>is Asok«i. 
]). 151 edition 1871. ' in the sixteenth year ot his reigo, would 

“ Lassen, it is true, brings these dates j claim ilagas as his ally ten or twehc 
do^\n by ten 3 'ears below where I have ' years after his <leath, which is inqn-ob- 
pUced it. But he overlooks the fact , able. 
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oorreetiiej>s Avitli Avliich these are recorded in the Purauas, and by 
degrees we are c (Electing inscriptions and hiidiug caves that certainly 
belong to their time, so that Ave may ho})e to breathe life into what 
has hitherto appeared only a dry list of names. Such inscriptions 
as bear their names have yet only been discovered on the Avestern 
caves at Karli, Nassick, and similar places, but there seems no reason 
for doubting that they reigned also in Magadha, and, if so, over 
Orissa, so that we may look fur further information regarding them 
on the eastern as well as on the Avestern side of India. These 
dynasties Avere not, howeACr, apparently knoAni to the Greeks, and, 
being Buddhist, are passed OA^er in comparative silence in the Puranas. 
It is thus only from their monuments that we can hope to reeoA^er 
their historA". Up to the present time, those identitied as belonging to 
them are few and far between, but they have not yet been systematically 
searched for, and till this is done there is no reason to despair of 
ultimate success. 


A>^dra Dynasty, b.c. 31 to a.d. 429. 

The dynasty that succeeded to these Eois faim^ants is — after the 
Maur)’'as— the most important of all those about this period of Indian 
history. To the classical authors they are knoAvn as the Andrae, in 
the Puranas as Andrabrityas, and in the insciiptions as Satakarnis or 
SataA^ahanas ; but under whatever name, notAvdthstanding occasional 
periods of depression, they played a most important part in the 
history of India, during more than four centuries and a half. Latterly 
they have been very much overlooked in conse(|uence of their leaving 
no coins behind them, while it is from numismatic researches, 
principally, that precision has been given to much of the history of 
the period. The dynasties in India, however, Avho practically intro- 
duced coinage within her limits, all came across the Indus as strangers 
bringing with them an art they had learnt from the Bactrians, or 
those AAdio succeeded them in the north-Avest. The Andras, being a 
native dynasty of Central India, had no coinage of importance, 
and have coiise(piently no place in these numismatic researches ; 
they have, hoAvever, left many and most interesting inscriptions in 
the western caves, and traces of their existence occur in many parts 
of India, 

# Architecturally, their history begins Avith the gateways of the Tope 

I at Sanchi : the southern or oldest of these Avas almost certainly erected 
during the reign of the tirst Satakarni in the first <piarter of the 
1st centur}' — Avhile Christ Avas teacliing at Jerusalem — and the other 
three in the course of that century. It ends Avith the completion of 
the rail at AmraAUt^ which Avith almost equal certainty Avas com- 
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iiieiiced in tlie first (Quarter of tlie 4th century, and completed about 
A.B. 450d 

Between tliOvse two monuments there is no great difficulty in filling 
up the architectural picture from the caves, at ^ssick and . ^pnta^ 
and other places in western India, and more materials will no doubt 
eventually be discovered. 

The history of this dynasty is more than usually interesting for 
our purposes, as it embraces nearly the whole period during which 
Buddhism reigned almost supreme in India. It became the state re- 
ligion, it is true, two centuries earlier under Asoka, but there is no 
reason for belienng that the Vedic religion or Brahmanism vanished 
immediately. During the first four centuries, however, of the Christian 
Era we have not a trace of a Hindu biiildii ig or cave, and, so far as any 
material e\ddence goes, it seems that Buddhism at the time was the 
religion of the land. It cannot, of course, be supposed that the Hindu 
faith was wholly obliterated, but it certainly was (b.u’iuant, and in 
abeyance, and, to use a Buddhist expression, the yellow robes shone 
over the length and breadth (>f the land. 

It was during the reign of these Andras, though not 1>y them, that 
the fourth convocation was held by Kanishka, in tlie north of India, 
and the new doctrine, the ^lahayana, introduced by Nagarjuna— - 
a change similar to that made by Cregory the Great when he 
established the Church, as opposed to the jaimitive forms of Chris- 
tianity, at about the same distance of time from the death of the 
founder of the religion. Mv impression is, that this convocation was 
heia 111 the last quarter of the 1st cei.‘ of our era, jirobably 79. 
Certain at least it is, that it was about that time liict Buddhism was 
first practically introduced into China, Thibet, and Buriiiah, -'nd 
apparently by missionaries sent out from this as they were from the 
third convocation. 

It was towards the end of the reign of the Andras that Fa Hian 
visited India (a.I). 400). As his objects in doing so were entirely of a 
religious nature, he does not allude to worldly polities, nor give us a 
king's name we can identify ; but the picture we gather from his 
narrative is one of peace and prosperity in so far as tlie c()untr}^ is 
concenied, and of supremacy for his religion. Heretics are, it is 
time, mentioned occasionally, but they are few and far between. 
Buddhism was then certainly the religion of the north, especially in 
the north-west of India ; but even then there were symptoms of a 
change, in the central provinces and outlying parts of the countr}'. 


^ For complete details of these two i tVorbhip,’ ^^hich is ])raetically devoted 
monuments and the dates, the reader is j to a description of these two nconu* 
referred to my ‘ Tree and Seri>eiit inents. 
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CuPTAS, ol9 TO 4()0. 

BaLLABHIS, 4r)r> TO 712 (C. 

At the time when Fa Ilian was visiting- the sacred places in India, 
the powder of the Aiidra dynasty was passing away. It had culminated 
with Gautamiputra (312 to 333), and they were fast sinking into a 
second-class position among Indian princes. The dynasty that snjier- 
seded them was that of the Guptas, wdio, at the end of tlie 4th 
centiiiy^ of our era, seem to have attained to the position of lords 
paramount in noi-them India. They date their inscriptions, wliicli 
are numerous and interesting, from an era established by the Andra 
king Gautamiputra, four cycles of GO years each, or 240 years after the 
Saka era of a.d. 79, or in 319 ; but it was not apparently till under the 
third king, Samiidra, about 380, that they really obtained the empire 
of northern India, which they retained till the death of Skandagupta, 
about the year 465, or it may be a little later. 

It^ is during their reign that w^e first perceive in high places the 
germs of that change which was gradually creeping over the religious 
system of India. That the Guptas were patrons of Buddhism is evident 
from the gifts Chandragupta IL made to the tope at Sanchi in the 
year 400, and recorded on the rail of that Monument, but their other 
inscriptions, on the lats at Allahabad and Bhitari, show' a decided 
tendency towards Hinduism, but a class of Hinduism wdiich was still 
far removed from the wdld extravagances of the Puranas. There seems 
little doubt that the boar at Erun, and the buildings there, belong to 
this dynasty, and are consequentlj_ 3 i-^^-^^^- liic'eaFAA if not "'^ry 
oldest temples in Iivh; 7 ' dedicated to the new' religion, wdiich was then 
raismo-,-^-; defiance to Buddhism. 

From their coins and inscriptions, we may feel certain that the 
Guptas possessed w'hen in the plenitude of their p<wver the whole cf 
northern India with the province of Gujerat, but how' far the boasts 
of Samiidra Gupta on the Allahabad pillar w'ere justified is by no means 
clear. If that inscription is to be believed, the wdiole of the southern 
coiintr}^ as far as Ceylon, together wdth x\hsam and Nepal, w'ere subject 
to their sw'ay. How'ever brilliant it may have been, their puw'cr was 
of short duratirjii. Gujerat and all the w'estern provinces w'ere wrested 
from them by the Ballabhis, about the year 4G5, and a new' kingdom 
then founded by a dynasty bearing that name, which lasted till the 
great catastroidie, wdiich about two and a half centuries afterwards 
re v<j1 lit ionised India. 


Ujjain Dyxastv. 

Although it w'as becoming evident in the time of the (iuptas that 
a change was creeping over the religious 1 elief of India, it w'as not 
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then tlmt tlie ])hm was struck whicli eveiitiially proved fotal, but by 
dynasty whicli succeeded tlieui in Central India. Being Hindus, 
we know less that is authentic about their liistoiy than about the 
Buddhist (h'liasties, who lived to inscribe their naiiies on rocks and in 
caves ; but there seems very little doubt that the great Vicramadit 3 ’a 
reigned in Malwa from 495 to 580, though the Himlus, in order to 
connect his name with an era they thought fit to establish 5G years 
B.C., have done all they can to iiiystity and ribscure the chronology of 
the period. Notwithstanding this, it seems perfectly clear that about 
this time there reigned in Central India a king who, by his liberality 
and iiiagniticence, acquired a renown among the Hindus, only second 
to that obtained by ^Solomon among the Jews. B}' his ])atrrmage of 
literature and his encouragement (jf art, his fame spread over the 
length and breadth of the land, ami to this day his name is (pnaetl 
as the symbol of all that is great and magnificent in India. What is 
more to our present pur})ose, he was an undoubtetl patron of the 
Brahmanical religion, a worshipper of >Siva and Vishnu, and no 
tradition associates his name directly or indirect!}^ with anything 
connected with Budelhism. Unfortunately we have no Imitlings ^^llich 
can be attributed to him, and no inscriptions. But the main fact of 
a Brahmanical king reigning and acipiiring such intiuence in Central 
India at that time is r>nly t(jo significant of the declining }>(')sition of 
the Buddhist religion at that period. 

His successor, Siladitya, seems to have returned to the old faith, 
and during his long reign of sLxty ^xair^ to have adhered to the 
Buddhist doctniies. 

In the beginning of the next century, after a siiort ])eriod of 
anarchy, we find a second J^^iladitya seated on the throne of Caiioiige as 
lord paramount in India, and, during a prosi)erous reign rj thirty-eight 
to forty 3 'ears, exercising supreme sway in that couutiy. It was 
during his reign that the Chiue>e ])ilgrim, Hiouen Tlisang visited India, 
and gave a much more full and graphic account of what lie saw than 
his predecessor Fa Hian. Nothing can be more characteristic of the 
state of religious feeling, and the spirit of toleration then prevailing, 
than the fete given by this king at Allaliabad in the year G48, at which 
the kings of Ballabhi and Kamarupa fA^sani; were present. The king 
being himself a Buddhist, the first days were deyoted to the di>tribu- 
tion, among the followers of that religion, of the treasures accumulated 
during the preyious five year^', but then came tlie turn of tlie Brahmans, 
who were treated with e<tual honour ami liberalitv : then followed the 
fete of the other sects, among whom the Jaim> appear conspicuous. 
All were feasted and feted, and sent away laden with gifts ami 
inenientos of the magnificence ami lil eialitv of the great king. 

Pleasant as this picture is to lo(h upon, it is evident that such a 
state of affairs could hardly be stable, and it was in vain to exjject 
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that peace could louo- be maintained between a rising- and ambitious 
sect, and one which was fast >inkin!L»‘ into decay ; ai>parently Iieneath 
the load of an overgrown priesthood. Accordingly we hnd that ten 
years after the death of Siladitva troubles supervened as jmjphesiedd 
and the curtain soon descends on the great drama of the history’ of 
northern India, not to be raised again for nearly three centuries. It 
is true, we can still follow the history of the Ballabhis for some little 
time longer, and it would be satisfactory if we could hx the date of 
their destruction with 2 )recision, as it was the event Avhich in the Hindu 
mind is considered the closing act of the drama. If it Avas destroyed 
by a foreign enemy, it must have been })y the [Moslem, either before or 
during the time Mohammed Kasim, a.h. 712, 713. It Avas a flourish- 
ing city in 640, when au sited by Hiouen Thsang, and from that time, 
till the death of Kasim, the Moslems Avere in such pOAver on the Indus, 
and their historians tell us the eAnnts of these years in such detail, 
that no other foreigner could have crossed the river during that period. 
If it perished by some internal revolution of convulsion, Avhich is more 
probable, it only shared the fate that OAnrtook aU northern India about 
this period. Strange to say, even the Moslems, then in the plenitude 
of their poAver during the Khalifat of Bagdad, retire* 1 from tlieir 
Indian com|uests, as if the seething cauldron were too hot for even 
them to exist Avithin its limits. 

The more southern dynasty of the Chaliikyas of Kalyan seem to 
have retained their poAver doAAUi to about 7o0, and may, up to that 
time, liaA^e exercised a partial sway to the north of the Xerbudda, but 
after that AA'e lose all >ight of them ; A\dnle, as a closing act in the 
great drama, the Raja Tarangini represents the King of Kashmir — 
Lalitaditya — as conquering India from north to south, and subjecting 
all the live kingdoms, into AAddcli it was nominally di Added, to his 
impeiious SAA ay. 

We need not stop noAv to impiire whether this Avas exactly what 
happened or not. It is sufticient for present juirposes to knoAv that 
about the middle of the Sth century a dark cbjud settled over the 
north of India, and that duniig the next tAvo centuries she was torn 
to pieces by internal troubles, Avhich have left nothing but negative 
evidence of their existence. During that perio<l no event took place 
of which Ave have any record ; no (hmasty rose to suflicient distinction 
to be (pioted even in the lists *>f the bard: no illustrious name 
appears Avhose acts luiA^e been recorded; no buildings ay ere erected of 
Avhich AA’e haA’e a trace : - ami but feAv inscriptions engraA^ed. Dark 

1 ‘ Vie et Voyages de Hiouen - This doess not apply to Orii^sa, which, 

i. p. 215. It need hardly he said that all from its remote situation, and having at 
these particiilai's are taken from the three , that time no resident Buddhist popula- 
volumes relating his Indian exi'erien^-fw, tion, seems to have escaped being drawn 
transUte*! by Stanislas Julien. into the vortex of these troubles. 
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iiiglit seeiiij=^ to liave i^ettled over the land, and whetlier we shall ever Ije 
able to penetrate into it> mysteries seeui> more than doubtful 

When light again appears in the middle of the lOtli century the 
scene is wonderfully changed. Buddhism had i)ractically disappeared 
in the north and west at least, though it still lingered on in Bengal, 
and Jainism had supplanted it in mr,st places : but the mass of the 
people had become followers of Vishnu or 8iva. Xew dynasties had 
arisen which, though they try to trace their lineage back to the 
troublous times when Ballabhi fell, were new to Indian histoiy. Old 
India had passed away, and the hist(')ry of modern India was about 
to open. The old dvna>ties liad be(‘ome extinct, and the Rajput 
races were gaily stei)ping' forward to assume their places — too soon, 
alas ! to be engaged in a life or death ^struggle with the most 
implacable foe to their race and religion that India lias ever known. 
It was a cruel Xeinesis that their victories over tlie Buddhists ^hould 
soon have been hdlowed by tlie fatal siege at ^omnath in 10-24, 
and the tight on the ]m\k< of the (diaghar in 1 i0:>, wliich practically 
laid India at tlie feet of the Moslem invader, and changed the whole 
course of her subsequent career. But, as hinted above, with the 
appearance of the ]\Io>leni on the scene, our cliroiiological <liHiculties 
cease, and the subject need not therefore be further pursuefl in this 
introduction. 


Immiguatioxs. 

From the alcove brief sketch of ancient Indian liistorv it may be 
gathered that it is doubtful whether we diall ever be able to clothe 
with solid hesh the skeleton history which is all we possess anterior 
to the advent of Buddha. It is al>o }>osNi])le tliat pious frauds may 
have so confused the se(|ueiice of events between Ids death and the 
rise of the Maury as, that there will l)e great ditheiilty in restoring 
that period to aiiytliing like completeness. But for the thousand 
years that elapsed lietween "the revenge of Vhuuakya ’ and the fall 
of Ballabhi the materials are ample, and when sufficient industry is 
a])plied to their eluci<lation tliere little doubt that the whole may 
be made clear aud intelligible. It does not fall within the scope of 
this work to attempt such a task ; Imt it is necessary to endeavour 
to make its outlines clear, as, without this being done, what follows 
will he utterly unintelligihle : wliile, at the same time, one of the 
principal objects of this work is to point out how the architecture, 
which is one important branch of the evidence, may be brought to hear 
on the subject. 

Xo direct evidence, however, derived only from events that occun*ed 
in India itself, wouhl >uffice tr» make the phenomena rif her history 
clear, without taking into account the succesrive migrations of tribes 
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aiul peoples wlio, in all ages, so far as we know*, poured across the 
Indus from the westward to occu])y her fertile plains. 

As mentioned above, the great master fact that explains alimjst 
all we know of the ancient histor}^ of India is our knowledge that 
two or three thousand years before the birth of Christ a Sanscrit - 
speaking nation migrated from the valleys of the Oxiis and Jaxartes. 
They crossed the Indus in such numbers as to impress their civilisation 
and their language on the whole of the north of India, and this 
to such an extent as practically to obliterate, as far as hist or}’ is 
concerned, the original inhabitants of the valley of the Ganges, whoever 
they may have been. At the time when this migration took place the 
pow’er and civilisation of Central Asia were concentrated on the lower 
Euplirates, and the Babylonian empire never seems to have extended 
across the Carmanian desert to the eastward. The road, consequently, 
between Bactria and India w’as open, and nations might pass and 
re-pass betw een the two countries without fear of interruption from any 
other people. 

If any of the ancient d}Tiasties of Babylonia extended their power 
towards the East, it was along the coast of Gedrosia, and not in a 
north-easterly direction. It is, indeed, by no means improbable, as 
hinted above, that the origin of the Draridians may be found among 
the Accadian or in some of the Turanian peoples w ho occupied southern 
Babylonia in ancient times, and wdio may, either by sea or land, have 
passed to the western shores of India. Till, how’ever, further informa- 
tion is available, this is mere speculation, though probably in- the 
direction in which truth may hereafter be found. 

When the seat of pow’er w^as moved northward to Nineveh, the 
Assyrians seem to have occupied the country eastward of the Caspian 
in sufficient force to prevent any further migration. At least, after 
that time — say B.c. 1000 — we have no further trace of any Ar}’an 
tribe crossing the Indus going eastw’ard, and it seems mainly to have 
been a conse(juence of this cutting off of the supply of fresh blood that 
the purity of their race in India was so far weakened as to admit of 
the Buddhist refonu taking root, and being adopted to the extent it 
afterwards attained. 

During the period of the Achenuenian sway, the Persians cer- 
tainly occupied the countries about the Oxus in sufficient srtength 
to prevent any movement of the peoples. So essentially indeed 
had Bactria and Sogdiana become parts of the Persian empire, that 
Alexander was obliged to turn aside from his direct route to conquer 
them, as well as the rest of the kingdom of Darius, before advancing 
on India. 

Whether it were founded for that purpose or not, the little Greek 
kingdom of Bactria w’as sufficiently powerful, wdiile it lasted, to keep 
the barbarians in check; but when about the year 127-12G b.c., 
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the Yiieclii and other cognate tribes invaded Sogdiana, and tinally 
a})out 120 B.o. eon<|iiered the wliole of Bactriad tliey opened a new 
chapter in the hist«.>ry of India, the effects of which are felt to tlie 
present day. 

It is not yet (|uite clear how soon after tlie destruction of the 
Bactrian kingdom these Turanian tribes comiuered Cabul, and occu- 
pied the countr}' between that city and the Indus. Certain it is, 
however, that they were finnly seated on the banks of that river 
before the Christian Era, and under the great king Kanishka had 
become an Indian power of very considerable importance. The 
date of this king is, unfortunately, one of those small puzzles that 
still remain to be solved. Generally, it is supposed he reigned till 
about twenty to forty years after Christ.- Evidence, lioAvever, has 
lately been brought to light, which seems to prove that he was the 
founder of the Saka era, a.d. 79, and that his reign must be placed 
in the last (piarter of the 1st centuiy of r>ur era, instead of in the 
earlier halt/' 

Be this as it may, it seems (piite certain that the })Ower of these 
Turuska kings spread over the whole Punjab, and extended as far 
at least as Muttra on the Jumna, in the 1st century of the (Tristian 
Era. 

At the >ame time another horde, known to us only from the coins 
and inscriptions in which the}' call themseUes ^Sahs or Sah kings, 
crossed the Indus lower down, and occupied the whole of the province 
of Gujerat. It is not (|uite clear whether the ffrst of them, Xaha}>ana, 
was only the Viceroy of one of these northern kiugs—iaobahlv uf 
Kanishka himself — tlumgh he and his successors afterwards became 
independent, and founded a kingdom of their own. They seem to <late 
their coins and inscriptions from the Saka era, a.d. 79, and the 
series extends from that date to a.d. o49, or at latest to :->71.^ it 
thus happens that though Gautamiputra, the Andra king (oPi-ooM), 
boasts of having humbled them,^’’ they were only in fact finally disp(.)sed 
of by the rise of the (iuptas. 

Xo other foreign race, so far as we kn(.)W, seems to have crossetl the 
Lower Indus into India. But the whole external histitr}' of northern 
India, from the time of Kanishka to that of Ahnie<l 8hali Durani i 1 7r»l ; 
is a narrative of a continuous succession of tribes Scythian origin. 


^ The best acd nioj>t accepted accouBt | 
of these events is foimcl in Vivien de St. 
ilartin’s ‘ Les Huns blaiics,' Paris, 1849. 

“ Cuniiingluini’s ‘ Nimiisniatic Chi on,,' , 
viii. 175 : ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society ! 
of Bengal,’ vii. 704 ; Lassen’s ’ Indisclie i 
A^lterth.,’ ii. p. 24. I 

^ I wrote a paper stating the evidence 1 


in favour of this last view, whieh I 
intended should ap}>ear in the 'Journal 
of the Asiatic Society.’ The evidence 
being, hcAvever, inconiplele, it has only 
been printed fur prhatt^ circulation. 

^ ‘ Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. viii. ]>, 28. 

^ Ibid., vol. v, p. 4*2. 
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pouring aerof^s the rpi>er Indus into India, eacli more Turanian than 
the one that preceded it, till the whole culminated in the ilogul con- 
(juest of India, in the loth century, by a people as distinct in blood 
from the Ar}^ans as any that exist. 

Of the older races, it seems probable that the Yavanas must be dis- 
tinguiished from the Turanians. It will hardly now be contended 
that they were pure Greeks, though their name may be merely a 
mispronunciation of Ionian. The term seems to have been applied by 
Indian authors to any foreign race coming from the westward who 
did not belong to one of the acknowle<lged kingdoms known to them. 
As such it would apply to any western adventurers, who during the 
existence of the Bactrian kingdom sought to establish settlements in 
any part of India, and would also apply to the expatriated Bactrians 
themselves when driven fnjin their homes by the Y^uechi, 120 or 130 
years b.c. It is only in this sense that we can explain their presence in 
Orissa before and about the Christian Era, but in the west the term 
may have been more loosel)^ applied. The Gambojas seem to have been 
a people inhabiting the country between Candahar and Cabul, who, 
when the tide was setting eastward, joined the crowd, and sought 
settlements in the more fertile countries within the Indus. 

The Sakas were well known to classical authors as the Sacie, or 
Scythians. They pressed on with the rest, and became apparently 
most formidable during the first four centuries of the Christian Era. 
It was apparently their defeat by the gxeat Vicramaditya in the 
battle at Korur, on the banks of the Indus, A.n. 524 or 544, that 
raised the popularity of that monarch to its highest pitch, and 
induced the Hindus at a subse(iuent age to institute the era known 
b}^ his name 600 years before his time, and another called by his 
other name, Sri Harsha, 100<) years before the date of the battle 
of Korur. ^ 

Another important horde were the Ephthalites, or White Huns, 
wlio came into India apparently in the 4th century, and one of whose 
kings, if we may trust C(jsma-5 Indicopleustes, was the head of a 
powerful state in northern India, about the year 535. They, too, 
seem to have been conquered about the same time by the Hindus, and, 
as both the Sakas and Hunas were undoubtedly Binldhists, it may have 
been their destruction that first weakened the cause of that religion, 
and which led to its ultimate defeat a little more than a century 
afterwards. 

During the dark ages, 7 50 to 950, we do not know of any horde 
})assing tlie Indus. The Alahomedans were probably too strong on 


^ The argument on which these asser- 
tions are founded is stated at length in 
the privately printed pamphlet alluded 
to on preceding page. It is too long to 


insert here, but, if not published before 
this woik is complete, an abstract will be 
inserted in the Appendix. 
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the frontier to atlinit of its iLnie, aiul after that age they — and 

they only — conducted the various invasions ^vhich completely changed 
the face and character of northern India. For seven centuries they 
were continued, with only occasional interruptions, and at last re^ 
suited in placing the ilahomedan powei- supreme, practically, over 
the whole of India, but only to fall to pieces like a Innise of cards, 
before the touch of Western civilisation. All this, however, is written, 
and witten so distinctly, in so many books, that it need not be 
re-capitulated here. 

Southern India. 

If the records of the ancient history of matherii India are uu- 
satisfactory and untrustworthy, tliose of the southern ])art of the 
peninsula are at least ten times more so. The Dravidiaiis have no 
ancient literature like that of the Vedas, They have no traditions 
which point to any seat of their race out of India, or of their having 
migrated from any country with who>e inhabitants the}^ can claim 
any kindred. So far as they know, they are indigenous and abori' 
ginal. The utmost extent to whieli even their traditions extend is to 
claim for their leading race ot kings — the Fandyas — a descent from 
Arjuna, one of the heroes of the ‘ ilahabharata. He, it is said, when 
on his travels, married a princess of tlie land, and slie gave hirth to 
the eponymous hero of their race, and hence their name. It is true, 
indeed, that they produce long list^ of kings, which they pretend 
stretch back till the times of the Pandus. These were examined hy 
the late Professor AVilson in IS-iG, and he conjectured tliat they might 
extend back to the oth (jr 0th century before our era.^ But all that 
has since come tv light has tended to ^llow that even this may be an 
over-estimate of their antitpiity. If, however, as Dr. Kern ])eiieves, 
the Choda, Pada, and Keralaputra of the sec(jnd edict of Asoka do 
really represent the Cholas, Fandyas, Cheras, of modern times^ this 
triarchy existed in the ord century B.e. ; but there are difficulties in 
the way of this identitication which have not yet been removed. In 
fact, all we really do know' is that, in classical times, there w'as a 
Begicj Pandionis in the country afterwards known as the Pandyau 
kingdom of Madura, and it has been eonjeetured that the king wla; 
sent an embassy to Augustus in 27 B.c.“ was not a Poms, w'hieli 
w'ould indicate a northern race, but this very king of the south. Be 

^ 'Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sucipty.’ northern origin of the enilmssy. are 
vol. iii. p. 202. ' now in a position to prove an intimate 

~ I’or an exhaustive desoiiption of this ; connection hetweeu the north of India 
subject see Priaulx, ‘India and Rome,’ [ and Rome at that time. AVich the south 
London, 1873. My owm impressions aie. ; it seems to have heeii only trade, but of 
I confess, entirely in favour of the this hereafter. 
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this, however, as it may. we do know, by the frei^ueiit mention of this 
country by cdassical authors, that it was at least sufficiently civilised 
in the early centuries of our era to cany on a considerable amount of 
commerce with the western nations, and there is consequently no 
improbability that at lea<t one powerful dynasty may then have been 
established in the south. If so, that dynasty was certainly the 
Pandyan. The Chola and the Ohera became important states only at 
a much later date. 

When we turn to their literature we find nothing to encourage 
any hope that we may penetrate further back into their history than 
we have hitlierto been able to do. Dr. Caldwell, the best and latest 
authority on the subject, ascribes the oldest work in the Tamil, or 
any southern language, to the 8th or 9th centiir}^ of our era,^ and 
that even then can hardly be called native, as it undoubtedly belongs 
to the Jains, who are as certainly a northern sect. According to the 
same authority, it was supersedet-l by a Vaishnava literature about 
the 12th or 13th century, and that again made way for one of Saiva 
tendency about the latter date. There is no trace of any Buddhist 
literature in the south, and nothing, consequently, that would enable 
us to connect the histor}* of the south with the tolerably well-ascer- 
tained chronology of Ceylon or Xorthern India, nor am I aware of the 
existence of any ancient Buddhist monuments in the south which would 
help us in this difficulty.^ 

Not ha^dng passed through Bactria, or having lived in contact 
with any people making or using coins, the Dravidians have none of 
their own, and conse(|uently that source of information is not available. 
Wliatever hoards of ancient coins have been found in the Madras 
Presidency liave been of purely Roman origin, brought there for the 
purpose of trade, and buried to protect them from spoliation. 

" The inscription^, which are literally iimumeraWe all over the 
Presidency, are the one source fr(jm which we can ho})e that ne v light 
may be tlinovn on the hist^uy of the country, but none of those 
hitherto brought to light go further back than the nth or Gth centuiy, 
and it is not clear that earlier ones may be found.^ It is, at all events, 
the most Injpeful field that lies oi)eu to future explorers in these dark 
domains. There is nothing, ffijwever, that would lead us to expect to 
find any Tamil or native inscription in the countr}' extending so far 

^ ' Diavidian Granini.'ir/bt'cond editiuD, j Palseogi’apiiy,’ Mr. Burnell, the la&t and 
London, IS"."), p. 129, et seqq. j hebt authority on the subject, divides the 

“ Sii Walter Elliot and others fre- ■ South Indian alphabet into Chera. Cha- 
tpiently speaL ot“ Buddhibt nionunients | hikva, and Vengi. The first, he states, 
in the bouth. I have never, howevci. | appears in Mysore in the second half of 
been able to set- a plu)togia]>h or drawing | the 5th eeiiturv. Thcoldest specimen of 
of any one except at Aniravati and its , the second he dates from the first lialf 
ueighhourhood. 1 of that century. The third is more 

In his ‘ Klemeiitb of South Indian , modern. 
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back as the age of Constantine. Those on the ratlis at Maliavellipore, 
or the caves at Badami, which may be as old as tlie age of Justinian, 
are in Sanscrit, and consequently look more like an evidence of the 
northern races pushing southward than of the southern races extend- 
ing themselves northward, or being sufficiently advanced in civilisation 
to erect for themselves the monuments on which these inscriptions are 
found. 

From a study of the architecture of the south we arrive at pre- 
cisely the same conclusions as to the antiquity of Drandian civilisa- 
tion that Dr. Caldwell arrived at from a study of their literature. 
The only important Buddhist monument yet discovered in the Presi- 
dency is that at Amravati, on the Kistnah,^ but that is avowedly a 
foreign intrusion. It was a colony or settlement formed by the 
northern . Buddhists at or near their port of departure for Java and 
their eastern settlements. The rock -cut temples at Maliavellipore and 
Badami seem to be the works of northern Hindus advancing south- 
ward in the 5th or 6th century, and engraving the evidence of their 
religion on the imperishable rock. So far as is yet known, no indi- 
genous native temple has been brought to light, built by any native 
king, or with inscriptions in any southern tongue, whose date can be 
carried further back than the 8th century. From that time forward 
their building activity was enormous. The style culminated in the 
16th and 17th centuries, to perish in the ISth, under the influence of 
a foreign and unspnpathetie invader. It is, however, by no means 
impossible that future investigation may enable us to till up a portion 
at least of the gap that exists between the 5th and the 8th century. 
There may be buih lings yet luidescribed which are older than any we 
now know. But if they do carry us back to the 5th century, which 
is more than can reasonably be expected, they are still seven or eight 
centuries behind what we know for certainty to have existed in the 
north. There we have huihliiigs and caves certainly, extending back 
to B.c. ^50, and it seems by no means impossible that witli sculptures, 
coins, and inscriptions, and written documents, we may some day he 
able to bridge over the gulf that exists between the death of Buddha 
and the accesshm of the Maurjus. In other words, the materials for 
history in the north of India carry ns back with the same relative 
degi-ee of certainty for more than a thousand years beyond what those 
found ill the south enable us to trace of her history or her arts. 


^ I am, of course, aware of tlie exist- j the Jaina {lieiico Cliiua) pagoda, ^\hk‘h 
fiice of a so-called Buddhist pagoda at it may have heeii. To me it looks like 
Xegapatam. It was, however, utilised | the gopura of a small Hindu temple, 
hy the British —for railway purposes, I hut I have no real knowledge on the 
helieve — before it was photographed, so , subject. See \ ale s ‘ Marco Polo,’ vol. ii. 
its history may forever remain a mystery, p. 320, second edition. 

On the spot it was apparently known as 
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Wlieii the liistury <->t the suulIi does acMiuire >omethiug like coii- 
sisteiicy it take> the iV>nu of a triarchy of small states. The eldest 
and most important, that of Madura— >o called after il ultra on the 
Jumna — was also the most ciyilised, and continued longest as a 
united and independent kingdom. 

The Chola rose i)i.)wer mi the haiik^ of the Cauyery, and to the 
northward of it, about the year lOOO, though no doubt they existed 
as a small state about Conjeveram for some centuries before that 
time. The third, the Chera, were located in the southern Mysore 
country, and probably extending to the coast as early as the 4th or 
5th century, and gradually worked their way northward, and became 
so powerful that there is reason for belieyiug that during the dark 
ages of the north (750 to 950} their power extended to the Nerbiidda, 
and it may Ije t(j them that we owe the Kylas and other eycayations 
at Ellora, erected in the southern style about that time. They were, 
howeyer, ^uperseded, tirst by the Cholas, about a.d, 1000, and hnally 
eclipsed by the Hoisala Bellala^, a century or so afterwards. These 
last became the jiaramount piover in the south, till their capital — 
Hullabid — wa> taken, and their d}masty destrr)yed by the Mahomedan, 
in the year 1310. 

With the ai)pearauce of the iMahoniedans on the scene the diffi- 
culties of Indian chrrmology disa])pear in the soutli, as well as in 
the north. Frrmi that time tbrward the history of India is found 
in such works as tho.^e written by Ferishta or Abui Fazl, and has 
]>een abstracted and condensed in numerous works in almost every 
European language. There are still, it must be confessed, slight dis- 
crepancies and difficulties about the se^jiience of some events in the 
liistoiy of the native principalities. Tliese, however, are not of such 
importance as at all to affect, much less to invalidate, any reasoning 
that may he put forward regarding the history or affinities of any 
buildings, and this is the class of evidence Avhich principally concerns 
what is Avritten in the folloAving pages. 

iScULPTCKE^. 

In order te render the subject treated c>f in the folloAving pages 
{piite complete, it ought, no doubt, to be ]>re!*eded by an introduction 
describing tirst the sculpture and then the mythology of the Hindus 
in so far as they are at })resent knoAvii to us. There are in fact feAv 
Avorks connected with this subject more u'anted at the ju-esent day than 
a good treatise on the>e subjects. 5\ hen Maj^u* Moor j>ublished the 
‘Himlu Pantheon’ in islo, the subject wa^ r<imparatiyely new, and 
the materhds did not exi'^t in this country fir a full and satistactoiy 
illustration ol it in all its branches. hen, in LS32, Coleman 
published his ‘^lythulugy vi the llin<lus, he AA'as enabled from the 
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more recent re^jearelies of Colebroke and Wilson, to improve the text 
considerably, but his illustrations are very inferior to those of his 
predecessor. Moor chose his from such bronzes or marbles as existed 
in our museums. Coleman's were generally taken from modem draw- 
ings, or the tawdiy plaster images made for the Durga puja of 
Bengali Babus. By the aid of photography any one now attempting 
the task would be able to select perfectly authentic examples from 
Hindu temples of the best age. If this were done judiciously, and 
the examples carefully engraved, it would not only afford a more 
satisfactor}" illustration of the mythology of the Hindus than has yet 
been given to the jmblic, but it might also be made a histor}- of the 
ait of sculpture in India, in all the ages in which it is known to us. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such a work could be successfully 
earned tlmough in this country at the present day. The photographs 
that exist of the various deities have generally been taken representing 
them only as they appear as ornaments of the temples, without special 
reference to their mythological character. They are sufficient to show 
what the sculptor intended, but not so detailed as to allow all their 
emblems or characteristics being distinctly perceived. To be satis- 
factor}" as illustrations of the mythology, it is indispensable that these 
points should all be made clear. At the same time it is to be feared 
that there is hardly any one in this country so familiar with all the 
details of emblems and sjunbols as to be able to give the exact meaning 
of all that is represented. It would require the assistance of some 
Pandit brought up in the faith, and who is familiar with the signifi- 
cance of all the emblems, to convey to others the true meaning of these 
innumerable caiwings. In India it could easily be accomplished, and it 
is consequently hoi)ed it may before long be attempted there. 

From its very nature, it is evident that sculpture can hardly ever 
l)e so important as architecture as an illustration of the 2>rogTess of 
the arts, or the affinities of nations. Tied do^m to the reproduction 
of the immutable human figure, sculpture hardly admits of the same 
variety, or the same development, as such an art as architecture, 
whose business it is to administer to all the varied wants of mankind 
and to express the multifarious aspirations of the human mind. Yet 
sculpture has a history, and one that can at times convey its meaning 
with considerable distinctness. Xo one, for instance, can take up such 
a book as that of Cicognara,^ and follow' the gxadual development of the 
art as he describes it, from the first rude carvings of the Byzantine 
school, till it returned in the present day to the mechanical perfection 
of the old Greek art, though \vithout its ennobling spirit, and not 


1 ‘ Storia della Sculturu. dal suo riborgimeuto in Italia siiio al seculo di Xapo- 
leoiie,’ Venezia, 1813. 


1 > 
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feel that he has before him a fairly distinct illustration of the progress 
of the human mind daring that period. Sculpture in India may 
fairly claim to rank, in power of expression, with mediaeval sculpture 
ill Europe, and to tell its tale of rise and decay \sith equal distinctness ; 
but it is also interesting as having that curious Indian peculiarity 
of being written in decay. The story that Cicognara tells is one of 
steady forward progress towards higher aims and better execution. 
The Indian stor}" is that of backward decline, from the sculptures of 
the Bharhut and Amravati topes, to the illustrations of Coleman’s 
'Hindu Mjdhology.’ 

When Hindu sculpture first dawns upon us in the rails at Buddh 
Gaya, and Bharhut, b.c. 200 to 250, it is thoroughly original, absolutely 
without a trace of foreign influence, but quite capable of expressing 
its ideas, and of telling its story with a distinctness that never was 
surpassed, at least in India. Some animals, such as elephants, deer, 
and monkeys, are better represented there than in any sculptures 
knoTO in any part of the ivorld ; so, too, are some trees, and the 
architectural details are cut vdth an elegance and precision which 
are very admirable. The human figures, too, though xevy different 
from oiir standard of beauty and grace, are truthful to nature, and, 
where grouped together, combine to express the action intended 
with singular felicity. For an honest purpose-like pre-Raphaelite 
kind of art, there is probably nothing much better to be found 
elsewhere. 

The art certainly had declined ^yhen the gateways at Saiiehi were 
executed in the 1st century of the Christian Era. They may then 
iuive gained a little in breadth of treatment, ])ut it had certainly lost 
much in delicacy and precision. Its do^Ynward progress Avas then 
however, arrested, apparently by the rise in the extreme north-west 
nt India of a school of sculpture strongly impregnated with the tradi- 
tions of classical art. It is not yet clear Avhether this arose from a 
school of art implanted in that land by the Bactrian Greeks, or whether 
it was maintained by direct intercourse wdth Pvoine and Byzantium 
(luring the early centuries of the Christian Era. Probably both 
causes acted simultaneously, and one day we may be able to dis- 
criminate Avhat is due to each. For the present it is sufficient to 
know^ that a qiiasi-classieal school of sculpture did exist in the Punjab, 
and to the Avest of the Indus during the first five centuries after Christ, 
and it can hardly liaA-e flourished there so long, AN'itlioiit its presence 
being felt in India. 

Its effects AA^ere certainly apparent at Amravati in the 4th and 
5th centuries, Avhere a school of sculpture Avas deA'oloped, partaking 
of the characteristics of i^otli tho^e of Central India and of tlie Avest. 
Though it may> in some respects, ]>e Inferior t(j either of the ])arent 
styles, the degree of peifecti</u readied ]»y the art of sculpture at 
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Amravati may probably be considered as the cnlmiuatiiig point attained 
by that art in India. 

A\ hen we meet it again in the early Hindu temples, and later 
Buddhist eaves, it has lost much of its higher iiesthetic and phonetic 
(pialities, and fre(piently resorts to such expedients as giving dignity 
to the principal personages by making them double the size of less 
important characters, and of distinguishing gods from men by giving 
them more heads and arms than mortal man can use or understand. 

All this is developed, it must be confessed, with considerable vigour 
and richness of eflect in the temples of Orissa and the Mysore, down to 
the loth or 14th century. After that, in the north it was checked by 
the presence of the Moslems ; but, in the south, some of the most 
remarkable groups and statues — and they are very remarkable — were 
executed after this time, and continued to be executed, in considerable 
perfection down to the middle of the last centun^ 

As we shall see in the sequel, the art of architecture continues to be 
practised with considerable success in parts of India remote from 
European influence ; so much so, that it requires a practised eye to 
discriminate between what is new and what is old. But the moment 
any figures are introduced, esjjecially if in action, the illusion vanishes. 
No mistake is then ];)ossible, for the veriest novice can see how painfully 
low the aif of sculpture has fallen. Were it not fur thi>, some of the 
modern temples in Giijerat and Central India are worthy to rank with 
those of pa>t centuries ; but their paintings and their sculi)tiired 
decorations excite only feelings of dismay, and lead one to desi)air of 
true art being ever again revived in the East. 

To those who are familiar with the ])rinci 2 )les on which these 
arts are practised, the cause of this difference is obvious enough. 
Architecture being a technic art, its foniis may be handed down 
traditionally, and its i)riiicq)les practised almost mechanically. The 
higher i>honetic arts, however, of sculpture and painting admit of 
no such mechanical treatment. They require individual excellence, 
and a higher class of intellectual power of exj^ression, to ensure their 
successful development. Architecture may, consequently, linger on 
amidst much 2 >olitical decay; but, like literature, the phonetic arts 
can only be successfully cultivated where a higher moral and intel- 
lectual standard juevails than, it is feared, is at 2 >resent to be found 
in India. 


Mythology. 

Whenever any one will seriously undertake to write the history 
of sculpture in India, he will find the materials abundant and the 
sequence b}^ no means difficult to follow ; Init, with regard to mytho- 
logy, the case is different. It cannot, however, be said that the 
materials are not abundant for this branch of the iiupiirj- also ; but 
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they are of a much less tangible or satisfactoi^' nature, and have 
become so entangled, that it is extremely difficult to obtain any clear 
ideas regarding them ; and it is to be feared they must remain so, 
until those who investigate the subject will condescend to study the 
architecture and tlie sculpture of the country as well as its books. 
The latter contain a good deal, but they do not contain all the infor- 
mation available on the subject, and they require to be steadied and 
confirmed by what is built or carved, which alone can give precision 
and substance to what is written. 

Much of the confusion of ideas that prevails on this subject no 
doubt arises from the exaggerated importance it has of late years been 
the fashion to ascribe to the Vedas, as explaining ever}i;hing connected 
with the mythology of the Hindus. It would, indeed, be impossible 
to over-estimate the value of these writings from a philological or 
ethnological point of view. Their discovery and elaboration have 
revolutionised our ideas as to the migrations of races in the remote 
ages of antiquity, and established the affiliation of the Aryan races on 
a basis that seems absolutely unassailable ; but it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that the Aryans are a race of strangers in 
India, distinct from the Indian petqJe themselves. They may, as 
hinted above, have come into India some three thousand years before 
Christ, and may have retained their purity of blood and faith for two 
thousand years ; but with the l)eginning <^f the political Kali Yug — 
or, to speak more con'ectly, at the time of the events detailed in the 
' Mahabharata/ say 1200 years n.c. — they had lost much of both; 
while every successive w\ave of immigration that has crossed the Indus 
during the last three thousand years has impaired the purity of their 
race. From this cause, and fi'om their adndxture with the aborigines, 
it may luobably be with confidence asserted that there is not now five 
})er cent. — perhaps not one — of pure Aryan blood in the present popula- 
tion of India, nor, conseipiently, does the religion of the Vedas constitute 
one-tweiitieth part of the present religion <.)f the people. 

Though this may Ix" absolutely so, it must not be overlooked that 
there are few thing> more remarkable, as bearing on this subject, than 
the extraordinary intellectual sn])eriority of the Aryans over the Daspis, 
or whatever we may call the i^eople they found in India when they 
entered it. This superiority was sufficient to enable them to subdue 
the country, tlnnigh they were probably infinitely inferior in numbers 
to tbe conquered pe(q)le, and to retain them in subjection through 
long ages of time. Even now, when their purity of blood has become 
so diluted that they are almost lost among the people, their intellect, 
as einhalmed in their writings, left its impress on every corner 
of the land, and is still ap])ealed to as a revelation of the will of God 
to man. 

With the Veda^. however, we have very little to do in the present 
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work. The worbhip they foreshadow is of a class too purely intel- 
lectual to require the assistance of the stonemason and the carver to 
give it expression. The worship of the Arj^ans was addressed to the 
sun and moon. The firmament and all its hosts ; the rain-bearing 
cloud ; the sun-ushering dawm ; all that was beautiful in the heavens 
above or beneficent on earth, was sung by them in hpnns of elevated 
praise, and addressed in terms of awe or endearment as fear or hope 
prevailed in the bosom of the worshipper.^ Had this gone* on for 
some time longer than it did, the objects worshipped by the Aryans 
in India might have become gods, like those of Greece and Rome, 
endowed with all the feelings and all the failings of humanity. In 
India it was otherwise ; the deities were detlironed, but never were 
degraded. There is no trace in Vedic times, so far as at present 
kno\\ri, of Iinlra or Varuna, of Agni or Ushas, being represented in 
wood or stone, or of their requiring houses or temples to shelter them. 
It is true indeed that the terms of endearment in which they are 
addressed are frequently such as mortals use in speaking of each other ; 
but how otherwise can man express liis feeling of love or fear, or 
address his supplication to the being whose assistance he implores ^ 

The great beauty of the Veda is, that it stops short before the 
powers of nature are dwarfed into human forms, and when every man 
stood independently by himself and sought through the intervention 
of all that was great or glorious on the earth, or in the skies, to 
approach the great spirit that is beyond and above all created things. 

Had the Aiyans ever been a numerical majority in India, and 
consetiuently able to preserve their blood and caste in tolerable purity, 
the religion of India never could have sunk so low as it did, though 
it might have fallen below the standard of the Veda. What really 
destro3"ed it was, that each succeeding immigration of less pure Ar}'an 
or Turanian races rendered their numerical majority relative!}^ less 
and less, while their inevitable influence so educated the subject races 
as to render their moral majority even less important. These pro- 
cesses went on steadily and uninterruptedly till, in the time of 
Buddha, the native religions rose fairly to an etpiality with that of 
the Ar}^ans, and afterwards for a while eclipsed it. The Vedas were 
only ultimately saved from absolute annihilation in India, by being 
embedded in the Vaishnava and Saiva saperstltions, where their 
inanimate forms may still be recognised, but painfully degraded from 
their primitive elevation. 

When we turn from the Vedas, and try to investigate the origin 
of those religions that first opposed and finally absorbed the Vedas in 
their abominations, we find our means of information painfull}- scanty 


^ The ritual of the Veda is chiefly, if ; ticularly to tire." — H. H. Wilson, ‘Asiatic 
not wholh", addressed to the elements, par- ' Researches,’ xvii. p. 194 : ihid., p 614. 
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ciiicl iiiisati?>faetory. will cippear in the sequel, all that was written 
ill India that is worth reading was written by the Aryans : all that 
w'as built was built hy the Turanians, who wrote practically nothing. 
But the know'll buildings extend back only to the 3rd century B.C., 
w'hile the books are ten centuries earlier, or possibly even more than 
that, W'hile, as might be expected, it is only accidentally and in the 
most contemptuous terms that the proud Aryans even allude to the 
abject ’Dasyus or their religion. What, therefore, W'e practically 
know of them is little more than inferences drawTi from results, and 
from what we now' see passing in India. 

Notwithstanding the admitted imperfection of materials, it seems 
to be becoming eveiy day more and more e^'ident, that W'e have in 
the north of India one great group of native or at least of Turanian 
religions, wdiich w'e know' in their latest developments as the Buddhist, 
Jaiiia, and Vaishnava religions. The tirst named we only know' as 
it w'as taught by Sak}'a Aluni before his death in 543 b.c., but no one 
I presume supposes that he W'as tlie first to invent that form of faith, 
or that it was not based on some preceding forms. The Buddhists 
themselves, according to the shortest calculation, admit of four pre- 
ceding Buddhas — according to the more usual accounts, of twenty-four. 
A place is assigned to each of these, w'here he was born, and W'hen he 
died, tlie father and mother’s name is recorded, and the name, too, of 
the Bodhi-tree under Avhose shade he attained Buddhahood. The 
dates assigned to each of these are childishly fabulous, but there 
seems no reason for doubting that they may have been real person- 
ages, and tlieir dates extend back to a very remote antiquity.^ 

The Jains, in like manner, claim the existence of twenty-four 
Tirthankars, including Alaha^dra the last. Their places of birth and 
death are equally recorded, all are in northern India, and though 
little else is know'll of them, they too may have existed. The series 
ends with ilahavira, who was the contemporary— some say the preceptor 
— of Sakya iluni. 

The Vaislinava series is shorter, consisting of only nine Avatars, 
but it, too, closes at the same time, Buddha himself being the ninth 
and last. Its fifth Avatiir takes us back to Kama, who, if our chrono- 
logy is correct, may have lived b.c. 2000 : the fourth, — Narasinha, 
or man lion— points to the time the Ary ans entered India. The tliree 
first deal with creation and events anterior to man’s appearance on 
earth. In this respect the Vaishnava list (lifters from the other tw^o. 


^ A list of the twenty -four BudJhab, attached, have been found at Bharhut 
^\ith these ivaiticulai*b, is given iu the !^ho^\^ng at least that more than four were 
introduction to Tumour's ' ^lahawanso,' recognised in the time of Asoka. If the 
p. 3*2. Representations of six or seven ; rail there were entire, it is probable rejire- 
of these Bodhi-tree«, with the names > sentations of the whole might be found. 
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They only record the existence of men who attained greatness by the 
practice of virtue, and immortality by teaching the ways of God to 
man. The Vaislmavas brought God t<3 earth, to mix and interfere in 
mundane affairs in a manner that neither the Aryan nor the Buddhist 
ever dreamt of, and so degraded the purer religion of India into the 
monstrous system of idolatiy tliat now prevails in that count^}^ 

No attempt, so far as I know, has been made to explain the origin 
of the Saiva religion, or even to ascertain whether it was a purely local 
superstition, or whether it was imported from abroad. The earliest 
authentic 'smtten allusion to it seems to be that of the Indian ambas- 
sador to Bardasanes (a.d. 218, 222), who described a cave in the north 
of India which contained an image of a god, half-man, half-woman.^ 
This is beyond doubt the Ardhanari form of Siva, so familiar after- 
wards at Elephanta and in every part of India. Tlie earliest engraved 
representations of this god seem to be those on the coins of Kadphises 
(b.c. 80 to 100 -), where the ligure with the trident and the Bull 
certainly prefigure the principal personage in this religion. Curiously 
enough, however, he or she is always accompanied by the Buddlnst 
trisul emblem, as if the king, or his subjects at least, simultaneously 
professed both religions. Besides all this, it seems now tolerably 
well ascertained, that the practice of endowing gods with an infinity 
of limbs took an earlier, certainly a greater development in Thil^et 
and the trans-Himalayan countries than in India, and that the wildest 
Tantrie forms of Durga are more common and more developed in 
Nepal and Thibet than they are even in India Proper. If this is so, 
it seems pretty clear, as the evidence now stands, that Saivism is a 
northern superstition introduced into India by the Yuechi or some of 
the northern hordes who migrated into India, either immediately 
before the Christian Era, or in the early centuries succeeding it. 

It does not seem at first to have made much ju-ogre^s in the valley 
of the Ganges, where the ground was pretjccupied by the Vaishnava 
group, but to luive been generally adoj^ted in Ilaj})utana, especially 
among the Jats, who were almost certainly the docendants of the 
White Huns or Ephthalites, and it seems also to have been early 
carried south by the Brahmans, when they undertook to instruct the 
Dra^rdians in the religion of the Puranas. That of the Vedas never 
seems to have been known in the south, and it was not till after 
the Vedas had been superseded by the new ^ystem, that the Brah- 
mauical religion was introduced among the ^outhern people. It is 
also, it is to be feared, only too true that no attem}>t has yet been 
made to ascertain what the religion of the Dravidians was before the 


^ StoUeus, ' Phv&ica,’ Gaist'orii’s j - Wilson's -'Ariana Anti(pia/ plates 
edition, p. 54. See also PriaiiLx, ‘ India 10, 11. 
and Rome,' p. 153.- I 
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iiortlieni Bralunan^ induced them to adopt either the Jaina or the 
Vaislmava or Saiva forms of faitli. It is possible tliat among the 
Paiidii Kolis, and other forms of ‘ Rude Stone Monuments ’ that are 
f^und eTer}’^Rere in the south, ^ye may find tlie fossil remain> of 
the old Dravidiaii faith before tliey adopted that of the Hindus. 
These monuments, however, have not been examined with anything 
like the care requisite for the solution of a problem like this, and 
till it is done we must rest content Anth our ignoranced 

In the north we have been somewhat more f jrtunate, and enough 
is now known to make it clear that, so soon as the inquirers can con- 
sent to put aside personal jealousies, and apply themselves earnestly 
to the task, we may know enough to make the general outline at 
least tolerably clear. When I first published my work on ’ Tree and 
Serpent Worship,' seven years ago, no one suspected, at least no one 
had hinted in type, that such a form of religion existed in Bengal, 
yince tliat time, however, so much has been written on the subject, 
and ju’oof on i>rr)of has accumulated with such rapidity, that few will 
now be bold enough to deny that Trees were woi*shipped in India in 
the earliest times, and that a Xaga people did exist, especially in the 
north-west, who had a strange veneration for snakes. It may be too 
bold a generalisation to assert, at present, that no people became 
Buddhists who had not previously been serpent worshippers, but it 
certainly is nearer the truth than at first sight appears. It is, at all 
events, (piite certain that underlying Buddhism we ever}"where find 
evidence of a stratum of Tree and Serpent Worship. Sometimes it 
may be repressed and obscured, but at others it crops up again, and, 
to a certain extent, the worship of the Tree and the Serpent, at some 
times and in certain places, almost supersedes that of the founder of 
the religion himself. 

The five, or seven, or one thousand-headed Xaga is ever}^here 
present in the temples of the Jains, and percades the whole religion 
of the Yaishnavas. In the great act of creation the Xaga performs 
the principal })art in the churning of the ocean, and in almost every 
representation of Vishnu lie appears either as supporting and watching 
over him, or as performing some subsidiary jjart in the scene. It 
is, in fact, the Xaga that binds together and gives unity to this 
great group ot religions, and it is the presence of the Tree and 
Serpent worship underlpiig Buddhism, Jaini'^m, and Vishnuism that 
seems to prove almost incontestably that there existed a people in tlie 
nortli of India, whether we call them Dasyus, Vi>hadha^, or by any 


^ A )iook lia> roci'iitlv been eiOIisln'd 
by the late Mr. Breek^, ot tlio Madras 
Civil Service, on the {iriniitive tribes of 
th<* Xilagiris. which i^dvesa fuller account 
ot these ‘ lude stDiie ninnumcnts' than 


any other yet given to the }»uhlie. It can 
haully, liowevcr, lie accepted as a solu- 
tion of the problem, which requires a 
whler survey than he was able to 
make. 
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<»ther name, were Tree aiiT Serpent wravliipiier-'j before they 
adopted any of the Hindu forms of faith. Xothing can he more 
antagonistic to the thoughts and feelings of any Aryan race than such 
tVirms of worship, and nothing more er)mpletely ante-Yedie than its 
lites. It ^eem^ also to liaye no connection with Saivism.^ Xor is 
there any trace of it found among the Hrayidiaiis. There appears, in 
fact, IK) solution r>f the riddle possible, hut to assume that it was an 
aboriginal superstition in the lau'th of India, aiul it was the cr^uyei^ion 
of the people to wlami it belonged that gaye rise to that triarchy of 
religirms that ha ye .succeeded each other in tlie north during the la^^t 
two thousand year>. 

This solution of the dithculty has the further adyautage that it 
steps in at rjiice clearh^ to explain what philology is only dimly 
guessing at, though its whole tendency now seems in the same direction. 
If this view of the mythology he correct, it seems certain that there 
exi>ted in the north of India, before the arriyal of the Aryans, a 
people wh(')se alfinities were all with the Thibetans, Burmese, Siamese, 
and other traiK-Himalayaii populations, and who certainly were not 
Drayidians, though they may haye been intimately connected with one 
diyi si()ii at least of the inhabitants of Ceylon. 

Both the pre-Aryan races of India belonged, of course, to the 
Turanian group : but my present imprecision is, as hinted aboye, that 
the Drayidians belong to that branch of the great primordial family 
of mankind that was deyeloped in Mesoi^otaniia and the countrio to 
the westward of the Cas})iaiL The Dasyns, on the contrary, haye ail 
their affinities with th(')se to the eastward of that sea, and the t^\o 
might conseciueutly l^e called the Y estern and the Eastern, or the 
Scythian and Mongolian Turanians, Such a distinction would cer- 
tainly represent our present knowledge of the sul^ject better than 
considering the whole as one family, which is too often the ciise at 
the present day. 

These, howeyer. are sjjecidations which hardly admit rif proof in 
the present state of onr knowledge, and W(3nld conseriiiently be quite 
out of place here, were it not that some such theory seem< indi-ipensahle 
to explain tlie ]>henuiiiena of the architectural history of India. That 
of the north is so essentially different from that of the south that they 
caiiiKtt 2)osAhly belong t(> the same people. Neither of them rertainly 


^ The Siva always a cobra, 

or poi'^oiious snake, and used by liim 
an awe-ins|tiringM^eapnn, a very difft^rent 
animal from the many-headed tutelary 
Xaga, the guardian angel of mankind, 
and regarded only with feelings of love 
and veneration hy his ^'otaiies. It may 
aUo be remarked that no tree is appro- 


priated to Siva, and no trace of tiee 
worship mingled with the various form> 
of adoration }'aid to thi>5 divinity — a 
cireiimstance in itself i|i!ite ^udi.deiU to 
distinguish thi'* form <4 faith from that 
of the Dasyu group which peivadt-d tin* 
valley of the Ganges. 
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are Aryan ; aiul unless we admit tlmt the twr^ divmioii’^ of the euiiiitry 
were ueciipied by people es.^eiitiall}^ diftereiit iii blood, though still 
belonging to the building races of niaiikind, we cannot possibly under- 
stand how they always ])ractir?ed, and to the ])resent employ, styles 
so essentially different. Until these t'arious ethnographical and 
iiiytliological problems are understooil and appreciated, the styles of 
arcliitecture in India seem a chaos without purpose or meaning. Once, 
however, they are grasped and applied, their history assumes a dignity 
and importance far greater than is due to any merely msthetic merits 
they may possess. Even that, however, is in many respects remarkable, 
and, when combined with the scientific value of the styles, seem to 
render them as worthy of study as those of any other people with whose 
arts we are anpiainted. 


►Statintics. 

It would add very much to the cieariie>s rjf ^vhat follows if it were 
possible to c(anpile any statistical tables vdiich would re])resent with 
anything like precision the mo<le in which the peo])le of India are 
ilistributed, eitlier as reganU their religion > beliels or their ethno- 
grapliical relati<uis. The late ceii>u> of IS71-72 lam afiorded a mass 
of new material for this purpose, but the inffumation is distrilmted 
through five folio volunies, in such a manner as to make it extremely 
difficult to abstract what is wanted so a^ to render it intelligilde to 
the general reader. Even, however, if this were done, the result 
would hardly, for >everal reasons, be satisfactory. In the fir>t })lace, 
tlu* (‘eii^us is a first attempt, and the difficulty of collecting aiul 
arranging such a mass of new materials was a task of the extreiuest 
difficulty. The fault (ff any shm'tcomings, however, lay more with the 
enumerated than 'witli the enumerators. Few natives know anything 
(»f ethnography, or can give a distinct answer with regard to their 
race or de>cent : and even with regard to religion tlieir notions are 
eipiaily hazy. Take for in>tance the ta])le, ])age fid of the Bombay 
Ke})ort. The com})ilers there divide the Iliudus of that Presidency 
into three cla>se^ : — 

3.465,349 Saivas. 

1,419.233 Vaislinavas. 

8,029,959 Mixed. 

12,91 L.571 

The mixed class they pivn/ced to define as 'Adi who simply worship 
some go<l or gcnldess, witlumt knowing anything of tlieolcjgy” — a 
description that probably applies with e<tual trutli to two-thirds of 
the Hindu pt»pulation of the other presidencies. The u])per and 
educated classC'' do know now what sect they belong to, and the sect^* 
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are ,so distinctly marked a> to admit oi‘ no doubt ; but even that wa> 
not ^0 clear in former days. 

The ^ureat defect, hcAvevey of the census i'^, that it doe^ not 
include the popiilation of tlie Xative States, estimated at 40.245,000, 
or one-lifth of the wlade pi>piilati'?ii India : and, tlujugh it may be 
fair to assume that the proportions of races and their beliefs are the 
>anie as those of the adjacent states under British rule, this is only an 
assumption, and as such must vitiate any attem])t at ] decision in 
statements regarding the wlajle of India. 

Xottviihstanding these difficulties or defects, it may he useful to 
state here that tlie population of the whole of India — exclusive, of course, 
of British Burnmli — vas ascertaine<l by the late census to amount to 
2d5,0o0,()00 (>f souls. Of these, about 7-lOths — or, more nearly, 
15-20ths — or 175,000,0)00, belonged to the vaihuis branches of the 
Hindu religion ; more than l-5th or 4-20 tlis or 5O,000,o00, professed 
the Mahomedan faith; and the remaining l'20th was made up 
})riuci 2 >ally of tlie uncivilised hill tribes, and various minor sects whicli 
cannot correctly he clas>itied Avith the followers of Siva and Vishnu. 
In this last gnmjj of 11,000,000 are the Jains and tlie Christians, who, 
though so iiitl Lieut ial from their wealth or intellect, form numerically 
hut a very small fraction of the entire tiojjulation. 

The tables of the census, unfortuiiattdy, afford us very little in- 
formation tliat is satisfactory Avith regard to the distriluitioii of race^ 
among the people. From the new editi(m of Caldwell’s ‘DraAudian 
Craniinar,’ we learn that npAvards of 45,000,000 are Dra vidian or s2)eak 
Tamil, or laiigiuiges allied to that dialect.^ This may he someAvhat 
of an over-estimate, but, taking it as it stands, it accounts tor only 
l-5th of tlie population ; and Avliat are Ave to say regarding the otlier 
4-5ths, (u* 11)0,000,000 of souls ^ Four or five millions may he put 
<ui one side as Koles, Bhils, Soutals, Xagas, Xe. — lull tribes nt A'anous 
classes, Avhose affinities are not yet by any means settled, l)ut Avhose 
ethnic relations are of very minor ini2)orta]ice coiii])ared Avitli thoNO ot 
tlie li:<5, 000,000 remaining. 

As tlie ceiisiis leaves Aery miicli in tlie dark on thi^ '-iihject, 
>U2)2)osing Ave a^^ume that one-half, or 1)0,000,000 more or le-^, ut the 
iiihahitaiit^ (.f northern India are the descendants ot the original 
inhabitants of the ccmiitiy— Basvim, Xishadhas, or A^hateA*er we may 
call them. Let further divide the remaining l)o,000,ooo into three 
2 )aits, and assume that one-third are lineal descendants ot the Aryan'> 
aaJio entereil India before tlie time of Buddha; oiie-third the de- 
scendants of YuA'anas, iSakas, Hunas, and other Scythian tribe> aaJio 
crossed the Indus hetAAeen the Chnstiaii Era and the time ot the 

^ Page 41. Dr. in tlie intro- very consllpiaMe dilieO-'iieo : l»iit on the 

duction to the ’Madras Statistical Tahles,' i Avhole I am inclined to elace laith in 
p, 67, states this at only 30,0C0,CC0— a 1 Dr. Caldwell's hgures. 
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Maliomedan invasion : and that the remainder are tlie races 

or their descendants, who have entered India during the last 
years. ^Sllch a scheme may nearly represent the facts of the case ; 
hut it seems almost certainly to exaggerate the importance of the 
foreign immigrant element. Taking, for instance, the last, about 
which we know most, it ^eems hardly probable that since the time 
of MahmorKl of Guzni any such number of tribes professing the 
Mahomedan religion couhl have entered India so as to be able to 
procreate a ])opulation of 30,000,000 of souls, even supposing they 
had 1 ) 1 * 0 light their women with them — which they certainly did not, 
excejit in the most exceptional cases. Two or three millions of warriors 
may have crossed the Indus in that time and settled in India, and, 
marrvdng the females of the country, may have had a numerous 
progeny : Init thirty millions is a vast population by direct descent, 
especially as we know how many of the Moslems of India were re- 
cruited from slaves purchased and brought up in the faith of their 
masters. In Bengal especially, ivhere they are most numerous, they are 
Bengalis pure and simple, many, perhaps most, of whom have adoi)ted 
that faith (juite recently from motives it is not difficult to under- 
stand uY explain. Though there may coii'^erpiently be 5(4,000,01)0 
of Mussulmans in India at the present day, we may feel quite 
certain that not one-half of this number are immigrants or the 
descendants of emigrants who entered India during the last eight 
centuries. 

The same is pr(»bably true of the Turanian races, who entered India 
in the first ten centuries after our era. It is most improba))le that thev 
were sufficiently numerous to })e the progenitor> of thirty millions of 
people, and, if they were so, the mothers, in nine eases out of ten, were 
most probaldy natives of India. 

Gf the .Vrt'ans we know less ; but, if s(j great a number as thirty 
millions can trace anything like a direct descent from them at the 
present da}', the amount of pure Aryan blood in their veins must be 
infinitesimally small But, though their blood may be diluted, the 
influence of their intellect remains so pow'erfully impressed on everv 
iiistitutii)!! of the country that, had they perished altogether, their 
previous presence is still an element of the utmost importance in the 
ethnic relations of the land. 

.Another census may enable us to speak with more precision with 
regard to these various <livisions of the mass of the peo})le of Hindu- 
stan, but meanwhile the element that seems to be most im2)ortant 
though tlie least investigated hitherto, is the extent of the aboriginal 
race. It has hitherto been so overlooke<l, that ijutting it at ninety 
millions may .-eem to many an exaggeration. It^ intellectual in- 
feiioiit} has kept it in the background, Ijut its pre'*'ence everywhere 
seems to me tlie only means of explaining most of the phemunena we 
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meet cemtimially, e^ifedally tliose connected y'itlL tlie liitstory of the 
architecture of the country. Except on some such hypothesis as that 
just sha< lowed forth, I do not know ho^c we are to account for the 
presence of certain local forms of buildings we tind in the north, or 
to explain the persistence with which they were adhered to. 

When from these purely ethnographic speculations we turn to ask 
how far religion and race coincide, we are left with still less infor- 
inatioii of a reliable character. As a rule, the Dravidians are Saiva, 
and Saiva in the exact proportion of the purity of their blood. In 
other words, in the extreme south of India they are immensely in the 
majority. In Tanjore, 7 to 1 of the followers of Vishnu : in Madura, 
5 to 1 ; in Trichiiiopoly, 4 to 1 : and Salem, and generally in the 
south, 2 to 1 ; ^ but as we proceed northward they become e<pial, and 
in some of the northern districts of the Madra*< Presidency the pro- 
j)ortions are reversed. 

In Bengal, and wherever Buddhism once prevailed, tlie Yaishnava 
sects are, as might be expected, the most iiunierous. Indeed if it 
were not that so much of the present Hindu religion is an importa- 
tion into the south, and was taught to the Dravidians by Brahman > 
from the north, it would be difficult to understand how the Vai>hnava 
religion ever to<jk root there, where Buddhism itself rally existed to a 
slight extent, and where it, too, wa.'^ an impr)rtatiou. If laiwever, 
it is correct to assume that iSaivism had its origin to the northward 
of the Himalayas, among the Tartar tribes of these regirms, there is 
no difficulty in uuderstaiidiiig its presence in Bengal to tlie extent 
to which it is found to prevail there. But, on the other hand, 
uotliing can l)e more natural than that an aboriginal Xaga peo])le. 
who woiHn}>i)ed trees and serpents, should become Buddliists, 
Buddhism was origiiially understood, and, being Buddhists, ^^houhl 
slide downwards into the corruptions of the present Vaishiiava hnm 
of faith, which is avowedly that most fashiuuaUe and most ]>re valent 
ill the north of India. 

One of the most startling facts brought out by the last ceiisu,-, i> 
the discovery that nearly oiie-tliird of the pt^pulatioii of Eastern 
Bengal are Mahomedaii — 20,500, out of 66,000,000 — while in the 
north-west provinces the Mahomedaiis are less than l-6th — 4,000,0()0 
among 25,000,000: and in Oude little more than 1-lOth. It thus 
looks more like a matter of feeling than of race ; it seems that as 
the inhabitants of Bengal were Buddhists, and clung to that faith 
long after it had been abolished in other parts uf India, they came 
ill contact with the Moslem religion before tliey had adujited the 
mo<lerii funii of Vi^iniiisiu, and naturally preferred a ftiitb which 
acknowledged no caste, and freetl them from tlie exacti(ais and 


^ * Madras p. 90. 
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tyrainiv of a (lomiiiant jaiestliooil Tlie Malioinedaii religion is in fact 
inncli more like Bmldliism than are any of the modern Ilindn hjrins, 
and when this non-Aryan casteless jx^pulation came in contact with it, 
before they had adopted the new faith, and were free to clioose, after 
the mysterious evaporation of their old beliefs, they naturally adoj)ted 
the religion most resembling that in which they had been la-ought 
up. It is only in tlii^ way that it ^eems possible to account for the 
la-eduminance of the iloslem faith in Lower Bengal and in the Punjab, 
Avhere the followers of the Prophet outnumber the Hindus, in the 
proportion of 3 to 2. or as 0,i)00,000 to 6,000,(100. 

Where Buddhism had prevailed the choice seemed to lie between 
Vishnu or Hahomet. Where Saivism crejjt in was apparently among 
those race> who were Turanians, or had affinities with the Tartar races, 
who immigrated from the north between the Chri stain Era, and the age 
of the Hahoinedan conquest. 

To most peoi>le these may appear as rash generalisations, and at 
the present stage of the impiiry would be so in reality, if no further 
proof could be aiforded. After reading the follouung pages, I trust 
most of them at least will be found to rest on the firm ])a^is uf a fair 
induction ftnm the facts brought forward. It might, coinequently, 
have a]tpeared more logical to defer the^e statements to the end of 
the work, instead of placing them at the beginning. Unle>s, however, 
they are read and mastered first, a great deal that is stateJ in the 
following pages will i.^e unintelligible, and the scope and purpose of 
the work can be neither understood nor ap])reciated. 



worshixti'iDi; thy Tiisui tmlleiu ot Uu'iui.a, on a Lyi\ pillar. 
{'From a ba'^-relief at Amravati.) 
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BUDDHIST AECHITECTUEE. 


CHAPTER L 

IXTEODUCTIOX AXD CLASSIFICATION. 

It may create a feelinu* of di ^appointment in suine iniiuL ^vllen tliey 
are toLl that there is no stone architecture in India older than ttvo 
and a half centuries l)etVire the Christian Era ; hut. on the other haml, 
it add< ininiensely to the clearness of Avhat follotv^ to lie able to a>sert 
that India owes the introduction of the n>e of stune for architectural 
j)urposes, a^ she dcics that of Buddhism a^ a state reli^^ion, to the great 
As<jka, who reigned from b.c. '21 '2 tc) 'iBB. 

It is not, of course, meant to iiiAnuate that the people of Iiulia 
had no architecture before tliat date; on the contrary it can ])e 
proved that they possc.^sed ])alaces and halh of assembly, ])erhaps 
even temples, of great magniticence and splendour, long anterior t(.) 
Asoka’s accession : but, like the ])uilding's of the Burmese at the })resent 
dat', they were all in W(jod. Stone, in those days, seems to have ])een 
employed only tor tlie foundations | of buildings, or in engineering' 
works, such as city walls and gates, or bridges or embankments : all 
else, as will a}>pear from the ^erpiel, wert^ framed in carpentrvo iluch 
as we may now regret tliis, as all these buildings have consepueutly 
perished, it is not so clear, as it may at tirst appear, that the Indiaim 
were wrong in this, inasmuch as, in all respects, exce])t dtirahility, 
wood is a better hnilding material than stime. It is far more easily 
cut and carved, larger spaces can be covered with fewer and less cum- 
brous points of support than is possible with stone, and colour and 
gilding are much more easily applied t*:* wood than to stoJie. For the 
same outlay twice the space can he covered, and more than twice 
the splendour obtained by the use of the more perishable material, 
the one great defect being that it is ephemeral. It fails also in 
producing that iuipre-^sioii of durability which is so essential to archi- 
tectural effect ; while, at the ^ame time, tlie facility with which it 
can he carved and adorned tend- tC) prnthice a Imrharic splendour fal- 
lens satisfactoiy than the more sober form- m*ces-itated by the employ- 
ment of the le<s tractable matevial. 
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Be this as it may, it will, if I mistake nut, ]>ecome (juite clear 
when we examine the earliest rock-cut tem])le'< ’’ that, whether from 
ignorance or from choice, the Indians empLrn'ed wood, and that only 
in the construction of their ornamental buildings, before Asoka's 
time.^ From this the inference seems inevitable that it was in con- 
.se<[iience of India being brought into contact with the western world, 
tirst by Alexander’s raid, and then b\" the estaldishment of the 
Bactrian kingdom in its immediate proximity, that led to this change. 
AVe do not yet know precisely how early the Bactrian kingdom ex- 
tended to the Indus, but we feel its inHiience on the coinage, on the 
sculpture, and generally on the arts of India, from a very early date, 
and it seems as if before long we shall be able to tix with precision 
iK.^t only the dates, but the forms in which the arts of the Western 
world exerted their influence on those of the East. This, however, will 
],)e made clearer in the se(|uel. In the meanwhile it may be sufficient 
to state here that we know absolutely nothing of the temples or archi- 
tecture of the various i)eoples or religions who occupied India before 
the rise of Buddhism,- and it is only Iw inference that we know any- 
thing of that of the Buddhists before the age c»f Asoka. From that 
time forward, however, all is clear and intelligible ; we have a sufficient 
number of examples whose dates and forms are known to enable 
to wiite a perfectly consecutive history of the Buddhist style during 
the lOUO years it was practised in India, and thence to trace its 
various develoi)ments in the extra Indian countrie>s to which it was 
carried, and where it is still practised at the present day.^ 

If our ethnograi)h}^ is not at fault, it would be in vain to look for 
aiu' earlier architecture of any importance in India before Asoka’s 
time. The Arguns, who were the dominant people before the rise of 


^ These remarks must not he taken as 
airily ing to sculpture also. It quite 
tuie that no stone sculptures have yet 
heen tound in India of an earlier date 
than tile age of Asoka ; hut, as vill lie 
.seen in the sequel, the perfection the 
Indian artists had attained in stone 
sculpture when they executed the has- 
reliefs at Bliarhut (h.c. 200), shows a 
lamiiinity with the material that could 
only be attained hy long practice. 

- VTo mention of temples, or. indeed, 
ttf buildings i<, I believe, found in the 
Veda'^. ami though both are frequently 
alluded to, and described in the Epic 
poems and the Puianas. this hardly 
help" us ; hrst because, like ail verbal 
<lr"mi[>tion" of buildings, they are too 
vague to be intelligiblo, and si-condly, 
b.eau"t ill ‘O' i" no p!i»of that the [U"-agc" 


I containing these desciiptioiis may not 
I have been interpolated alter — [*robab]y 
I long after — the Christian Era. 

I ^ I lielieve I was the hist to asceitain 
! these facts from a personal iiisiioctiou of 
f the monuments themselves, Theyweie 
I communicated to the Royal Asiatl* 

I Society in a paper I read on the • Kock- 
I cut Temples of India,' in 1842. Every 
j subsequent research, and every increase 
I of our knowledge, has tended to confirm 
I those views to such an extent that they 
i are not now disputed by any one ac- 
quainted with the iiteratimeof the subject, 
though some writers do still indulge in 
rhapsoflies about the prinueval aiithpiity 
oi the caves, and their connection witli 
those Egypt, Till all this is put 
on one side. n<'> i tear idea can he obtained 
cl tile tuu position of the ait in India. 
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Biuldliism, ^Yere e>.'?eiituilly a uoii-artistic race. They wrote ])Ook?< 
and expres^e<l their ideas in wr>rds like their congeners all the world 
over, but they nowhere seem successfulh to have cultivated the 
msthetic arts, or to have s(jiight fur immortality through the 
splendour or durability of their Ijuildiiigs. That was always the 
aspiration of the less intellectual Turanian race>, and we owe it to 
this circumstance that we are enabled to write with >uch certainty 
the history of their ri;^e and fall as evidenced in their architectural 
productions. 

There is no a priori improbabilit}^ that the Dra vidian races of the 
south of India, or the indigenous races of the north, may not have 
erected temples or other buildings at a very early date, but if so, all 
that can be said is that all trace of them is lot. When we hrst meet 
the Buddhist style it is in its infeiicy — a wriodeu style painfully 
struggling into litliic forms — and tve have no reason to suppose that 
the other styles were then more advanced. When, however, we tii>t 
meet them, some six or seven centuries afterward^, they are >o (*0111- 
plete in ail their details, and >o truly litliic in their forms, that they 
have hitherto bcilhed ail at tem})t> to tra<'e them back to theii’ origiiad 
types, either in the wood or brick work, from which they muy have 
been derived, ^0 ctunpletely, indeed, have all the earlier examples 
been obliterated, that it i^ now douljtful Avhetlier the mi>^iiig links 
can ever })e replaced. Jftill, a> one >iugle exam})le of a Hindu temple 
dating before the Christian Era might solve the dihicuity, we ought 
not to despair of such being f >und, while the central })rovinces of ^ 
India remain >o utterly unexplored as they m.ov are. Where, under | 
ordiiiarv circumstance^, Ave ought to look tor them, woidd l>e among j 
the ruins of the ancient cities which once (unwded the valley of the ^ 
Ganges: but there the ruthless Moslem ov the careless Hindu have 
thoroughly obliterated all traces of any that may ever have exi>ted. 
In the remote valley> of the Himalaya, or of (fentral India, there may, 
hoAvever, exist remains which amII render the c>rigiu and progre^s ot 
Hindu architecture as clear and a-^ certain a^^ that of the Bnddhi'-t : 
but till these are discovered, it i^ Asith the architecture of the 
Buddhist that our hist(uy naturally begins. Be^-ides this. Inwvever, 
from the hapiy accident of the Buddhists very early adapting the mode 
of excavating their temple- in the living rock, their remains are im- 
peri-hably preserA'cd to u<, AAdiile it is only t*>o ])rr)bable that those ot 
the Himlu, being in le^s durable forms, mav have disappeared. The 
former, therefore, are easily clas-itied and dated, Avhile the origin of 
the latter, for the present, seems lost in the mist of the early ages 
of Indian art<. Meainvliile, tlie knowledge that tlie architectural 
histoiy of India c<mimeuces b.c. and that ail the monumeiit< noAv 
knoAvn to us are Buddhist for at lea>t hve or six <-enturies after that 
time, are cardinal facts that c;umot be too strongly iiisi-ted upon by 
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those who wish to clear away a gTeat deal of what has hitherto tended 
to render the subject obscure and unintelligible. 


Classiticatio^". 

For convenience of description it will probably be found expedient 
to classify the various objects of Buddhist art under the live following- 
groups, though of course it is at times impossible to separate them 
entirely from one another, and sometimes two or more of them mu^t 
be taken together as parts of one monument. 

1st. Stamh]ia:<, or D'lts , — These pillars are common to all the style> 
of Indian architecture. With the Buddhists they were employed to 
bear inscriptions on their shafts, with emblems or animals on their 
capitals. With the Jains they were generally Deepdans, or lamp- 
bearing pillars: with the Vaishnavas they as generally bore statues 
of Garuda or Hunaman ; A>dth the Saiva they were flag-staffs ; but, 
whatever their destination, they were always among the most original, 
and freciuently the most elegant, productions of Indian art. 

2nd. Stupas, or Topes, — These, again, may be divided into two 
classes, according to their destination : first, the true Stupas or 
towers erected to commemorate some event or mark some sacred 
spot dear to the followers of the religion of Buddha : secondly, 
} Dagobas, or monuments containing relics of Buddha, or of some 
' Buddhist saint. ^ If it were possible, these two ought always to be 
kept separate, but no external signs have yet been discovered by 
which they can be distinguished from one another, and till this is so, 
they must be considered, architecturally at least, as one. 

3rd. Bails . — These have recently been discovered to be one of the 
most important features of Buddhist architecture. Generally they 
are found surrounding Topes, but they are also represented as 
enclosing sacred trees, temples, and pillars, and other objects. It 
may be objected that treating them separately is like describing the 
peristyle of a Greek temple apart from the cella. The Buddhist rail, 
however, in early ages at least, is never attached to the tope, and 
used for so many other, and such various purposes, that it will 
certainly tend to the clearness of what follows if they are treated 
separately. 

< 4th. Chaityas,- or AsseinUy HaUs.~T]\Qse in Buddhist art cor- 


^ From two Sanscrit words, Dhatu, a 
relic, and Garbha (Pali, CraUbhan), tlie 
womb, receptacle, slirine of a relic. (Tur* 
Hour, ‘ Mahawanso,’ p. 5.) The word Pa- 
goda is probably a corruption ot Dagoba. 

- In Nepal, according to Hodgson, and, 
I b^dicvo, in Thibet, the monuments which 


j are called Stujias in India are there called 
Chaityas. Etymologically, this is no 
doubt the correct designation, as Chaitya. 
like Stupa, means piiinarily a heap" or 
tumulus, but it also means a place ot 
sacrifice or religious worship— an altar 
from Chita, a heap, an as.semh!age. a 
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respond in every respect v'ith tlie cluirdies of the (diri>tian reli.uion. 
Tlieir plans, the political of tlie altar or relii* oadcet, tlie aihles, and 
other peculiarities are the >ame in ))otlu and their ii>es are identical, 
in so far as the ritual forms of the one religi'Ui resemble those of the 
other. 

% 5th. Viliaras^ or Monasteries . — Like the Chaityas, these resemble 
veiy closely the corresponding institutions among Cliristiaiis. In 
the earlier ages they acc(.unpanied, but v'ere detached from, the 
Chaityas or churches. In later times they were furnished with 
chapels and altars in which the service could be performed inde- 
pendently of the Chaitya halls, which may or ma}' nrit lie tV>und in 
their proximity. 


multitude, kc. (Monier Wiliiaius’ ‘ Saus- or *^i-haitva lialL. ’ and this latter teim 
crit Dictionary' Si/ & rocv'. Pn)|>eily speak- ' w ill cniise([Uentlv he med \\ hei ever any 
ing, therefore, these caves ought perhaps aiuhiguity i-> lik»4y to aiise from tlie use 
to he called halls containing a chaitya." of the simple tonn Cliaitya, 



Sii seated on a Lotu^, with two Kiepbants punriii;,' Vat* r loh her. 
(From a modem ^cnljaure fn'iii Irulore.) 
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CH^APTEE II 

STAMBHAS OK LATS. 

It not clear whether we ought to claim a wooden origin for these, 
as we can for all the other ohjects of Binhlhist architecture. Certain 
it is, however, that the lats of As<.)ha, with shafts averaging twelve 
diameters in lieiglit, are much more like w^ooden posts tlian any 
forms <lerived from stone architecture, and in an age wlien ^vooden 
pillar^ were certainly employed to support the roofs of Iialls, it is 
much more likely that the same material sliould he employed for 
the purposes to which these stamhhas w^ere applied, than the more 
intractable material of stone. 

The oldest authentic examples of these lilts that w-^e are acquainted 
with, are those 'wliicli King As(jka set ii]> in the tw\mty-seventh year 
after Ids consecratioii — the thirty-fimt of his reign— to bear in- 
seriptions craiveving tC) \n> sidqects tlie leciding doctrines of the iiew^ 
faith he had aduj)ted. The rock -cut edicts of the same king are 
dated in his twelfth }'ear, and convey in a less condensed form tlie 
same informati(ni — Buddhism without Buddha — but inculcating respect 
to parents and priests, kindue-s and charity to all men, and, above 
all, tenderness tow^ards animalsl 

The best known of tlie^-e lats i^ that set up by Feroze Shah, in 
his Kotila at Delhi, witliout, how'ever, his being in the least awm’e 
of tlie original pm*i>0'>e fir wind it was erected, or the contents of the 
mscri])tioiu A fragment of a second was recently found lying on 


^ Thest* iiiscii]>tii»iisli,ivelieen 
in vaiiuus ftn'ins and at various times By 
the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Lon- 
don (\Tournal of the Asiatic* Sof-iety ot 
Bengal/ vol. vi. p. 566, seqq, : ’ Journal 
oftheHoYalA^iatic Society/ voL xii. p.l53, 
etseqq. ' and in vaiious other publications, 
hut always mixed up with extianeous 
niattt^rs. It is. liowever. veiy much to he 
regzvtted tliat a cao-hilly-f-dited transla- 
tion is nor Hsned in some '-oj^aratc foi'iu 
e.isily acce^5?ihk' to the gciieial laihliu. An 
al/suluti'iy aufliontic and unalr*'rHl Iiody 
of Ihuhliust do(‘tiim\ a- ir si>,od v>mjs 


l^efore the lartii of Christ, would he one of 
the most valuable contrilmtioiis possible to 
the religious history of tlie modern woild, 

, ami so much has been already done that 
the task does not seeni ditiicult. Among 
other things, they explain tons negatively 
i why we have so little history in India in 
, these days. Asoka is only busied ahout 
; ductriiies. He does not eveiuneiition his 
lather » name ; and makes no allusion to 
any liistoncal <*ve 2 zt, not eveir tliose con- 
Uf'cteil with the lite uf the founder of the 
religion. Among a people so careless of 
, genealogy, histoiy is impossible. 
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tlie ^i^ruiUid iio:u‘ Hindu Kuo s house, north of Delliid Two othev'^ 
exist ill lirhoot at IiadhiUj and Hattiah, and a fra;»'ment of another 



was reco^^nised utilised a^ a roller for tlie station roads, 
V an utilitariaii meml^er of the Bengal Civil Service. 
The most complete, however, is that which, in 1S.37, 
was toimd h'ing on the ground in the fort at Allah- 
abad, and then re-erected with a pedestal, from a design 
by Cai)taiii >SmitlL“ This pillar is more than usually 
interesting, as in addition to the Asoka inscriptions 
it contains raie by Sanuidra (Bipta (a.u. 380 to 400), \ 
detailing the glories of his reign, and the great dee<ls 
of hi s am-estors.^ It seems again to have been tlnonvn 
down, and was re-erected, as a Persian ins(.-ri])tion tells 
uSj by Jehangir (a.d. 1G05\ to commemorate his acces- 
sion. It is represented without the pedestal (Wood- 
cut No. 3). The shaft, it will be ob>eryed, is more 
tha<i|3 ft. wide at the base, diminishing to 2 ft. 2 in. 
at the summit, wdiich in a length of 33 ft.^ looks more 
like the tapering of the stem of a tree — a deodar pine, 
for instance — than anything designed in stone. Like 
all tlie others of tliis class, thi> lat has lust its crown- 
ing ornament, wliicli proha])ly Avas a Buddhist emblem 
— a Avlieel or the trisul ornament — but tlie necking 
still remains (Wot^lcut Xo. 4), and is almost a literal 



4. A-^synau fcouej '^uckle ovnament fioni capital 

ot Lat at Allahabail. 

copy of tlie lumeysuckle ornament w'e are so familiar 
w'ith as used by the Greeks with the Ionic order. In 
this instance, lioAvever, it is hardly prt^ljahle that it was 
introduced direct hy the Greeks, l.uit is more likely to 

^ ‘ Juiiuul of rlie A'-iatic Sot'iiVy ot H-nical,' vol. vi. p. 7fU. 

“ Ibid., 40. Ibid., \k 969, Stijq. 

<liinensit>ns are takoii tbnu Capt. Bart\ draw ici;'' 


lished ill the ‘Jouuial of tbe A^iario Sicietv of Ibaciraf’ vnl. iii. 


Lat at Allaliabaa. jdatc 3 . 

' Tive aud Scipyut Wordiip,* platr^ i). 10, lOa, et ^^assini. 
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have been bon’ov'ecl from its native country Assyria, whence the 
Greeks also originally obtained it. The honeysuckle ornament, again, 
occiirb as the crowning member of a pillar at Sankissa, in the Dead, 
half-wa}' between Muttra and Canouge (S\ ooilcut Xo. o), and this 
time siirmoiinting a capital of es^entially Persepolitan a type, 

that tliere can ])e little doubt that tlie design of the whole capital 
came fr<nu Central A-ia. Thi> pillar, which i^ of a much stouter and 
shorter ]H‘(j})ortiou than the edict lat-, is surmounted by an eleiJiant, 
but >o mutilated that even in the Tth eentiiry the Chinese traveller 

Hi(.)uen Th^ang mistook it for a lion, if 
tliis is indeed the effigy he was looking 



at, a^ General Cumiinghain supposes,^ 
which, h(»wever, is by no means so 
(dear as niiglit at first sight ap])ec\r. 



j Capital ar ( From a Diawiii" 6. Capital of L.it in Tirhoot (Fioni a Draw- 

hy Gtii CiuntMigiaiii ) iiig by tht* lato Capt- Kittoe,) 


Another ca]>ital (»f a similar nature to that last described crowns a 
lat at Bettiah in TirlbH.t— tiii> time suniiouiited by a lion of bold and 
good design i W'Hidcut Xu. i\ . In tlii^ in^taiu'e, however, the lujiiey- 
>uckle (•niamcnt i^ repbiced by tlie mure ]airely Buddhist ornament of 
a tiuck ut the sn-ivd luMi''a^ ur gee-e. In lioth instances there are cable 
: unuiment^ u^ed a^ lUMdxiin:^. and the bead and reel so familiar to the 
student ot cla^^it'al art. Tlie ki>t named form is also, however, found 
at Per-c}>oHv, 'riie-c tc.itiire^ it maybe remarked are only found on 
the lat" ot A"uka, and are never "cen afterwards in India, though 
cuminuu in Gaiclhara and in tlie Indii" for long afterwards, which 
"eeiii" a tulei’ably cK^ar indicntii.ai that it was from Persia, though 
pruliablv uii ,} "U-.:e"Tiou truiu tlie Greek", that he obtained those 


‘ Aidia-olngk.il K. curt-.’ vnl. i. p. - 274 . plate 46. 
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liiiitb wliieli ill India led to the conversion of wooden architecture 
into stone. After his death, these classical features disappear, and 
w('joden forms resume their sway, though the Persian fonn of capital 
long retained its position in Indian art. 

It is more than probable that each of these Asoka hits stood in 
front of, or in connection with some stupa, or building of some sort ; 
but all these have disappeared, and the lats themselves have — some of 
them at least — been moved more than once, so that this cannot now 
be proved. So far, however, as can now be ascertained, one or two 
stambhas stood in front of, or beside each gateway of ever}' great 
tope, and one or two in front of each chaitya hall. At least we 
know that six or seven can now be traced at Sanchi, and nearly an 
equal number at Amravati,^ and in the representation of topes at the 
latter place, these lats are fre(iuently represented both outside and 
inside the rails. 

At Karli, one still stands in front of the great cave surmounted by 
four lions, which, judging from analogy, once bore a chakra or wheel, 
2)robably in metal.- A corresponding pillar probably once stood on 
the opposite side of the entrance bearing some similar emblem. 
Two such are represented in these positions in front of the gTeat cave 
at Kenheri, which is an exact but debased copy of the great Karli 
cave.^ 

The two lats at Erun ami the iron i)illar at Delhi, though similar 
in many respects to those just described, seem certainly to belong to 
the era of the Guptas at the end of the 4th or the beginning of 
the 5th centiuy of our era, and to be dedicated to the Vaishnava 
faith, and in conseituence belong to a subseituent cliapter. That at 
Pathari is not inscribed or is at least unedited, and though it looks 
old, may also be of the Gu})ta times. 

This is a meagre account, it must be confessed, of Buddhist hits, 
which proba])ly at one time could be counted by hundreds in the im- 
portant Buddhist localities in Bengal : but it is feared we shall hardly 
be able to add many more to our list. They are so ea>ily overthrown 
and so readily utilised in }) 0 })ulous hx-alities, that all trace of most of 
them has probably been iirecoverably lost, though one or two more 
examples may probably be found in remote, out-of-the-way places. 

^ ‘ Tr.*e and Serpent tVoi’blup,' 1 On the left he remarked a hgure uf 
and 6 , and plates 89 and 90. Hnddlia, which he mistook forMahadeva, 

- plate 42. and in another part a low of bulls, and 

In the debcription aceompaiiving he adds : “The Chaera of Viehnou, the 

DanieU's yiewof this cave he savb ; “ On Maliadeva, and the bulls, seem not to 

the pillars to the right, above the capital. favour the opinion of its being a temple 

is a group of lions, from the centre ot of the Bhoods.*’ He was not aware how 

which a few years since arose the chacra, inextricably these religions were mixed 

or war disk of Vichnou, though not the up at the time when this cave wa^ ex- 

least appearance of it at present remains.*’ cavated, about a. i». 400. 
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There is no iiistaiicej so far I am aware, of a built iiioiiumental 
pillar now stamling’ in India. This is sufficiently accounted for by 
the ease with AYliich they could be thro^m do^Mi and their materials 
removed, when the}' had lost the sanctity which alone protected them. 
There are, however, two such pillars among the topes of Cabiil, and 
evidently coeval with them, now called the Surkh ilinar (Woodcut 
Xo. 7), and the Winar Chakri. Tlie>e are ascribed by the traditions 
of the place tn Alexander the (Ireat, though they are evidently 
Buddhist numuments, meant to mark some sacre<l s])ot, or to com- 
memorate some e\'ent, the memory of which has passed away. There 
can ])e little douljt that their upper members are meant to be copies 
oi the tall capitals of the Persepolitan pillars, which were probably 
common also in Assyria, and tlirmighout this i)art of Asia, but their 
sha})e and outline exhil)it great degeneracy from the purer forms 
with which that architecture commenced in India, and which were 
there retained in their purity to a much later })eriod than in this 
remote ]>rovince. Abj reliable data seem to exist for ascertaining what 
tlie age ot tliese nionuiuent'^ i^^ay be. It probally was the ord or 
4th century of our era, or it may be even earlier. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STUPAS. 

CONTENTS. 

Bliilsa Topes — Topes at Sarnatli and in Behar — Amravati Tope — Gandhara Topes — 
Jelalabad Topes — Man iky ala Tope. 


There are few subjects of like nature that would better reward the 
labour of some competent student than an investigation into the 
origin of Relic Worsliip and its sul)>e<iuent diffusion over the greater 
part of the old world. ?So far as is at present known, it did not 
exist in Egypt, nor in Creece or Rome in classical times, nor in 
Babylon or Assyria. In some of tliese countries the greatest ])r>ssible 
respect was shown to the remains of de})arted greatness, and the 
}>ones and ashes of persons who were respected in life Avere preserve<l 
Avith care and affection : but there Avas no individual so respected 
* that a hair of his head, a tooth, or a toe-nail, even a garment or a 
utensil he had used, was considered as a most precious treasure after 
his death. In none of tliese cimntries does it appear to luiA'e occurred 
to any one that a l)one or the begging-pot of a deceased saint aatis a 
thing AATjrth hgliting f jr ; or that lirmour done to such things Avas 
a meritorious act, and that prayers addressed to tliein AAv-re likely 
to l)e granted. A"et so ingrained do these sentiments a}>})ear to be 
among the folio Avers of Buddha, that it is dithcult to believe tliat the 
first occasion on whicli tlii- sentiment arose, aatis at the distribution 
of his remains on his attaining Xirvana at Kusinagara, B.c. _ On 
that occasion, eight cities or kingch.uiis are said to have contended for 
the honour of possessing his mortal remains, and the difficulty Avas met 
by assigning a portion to each of the contending parties, Avho are said 
to have erected stupas to contain them in each of their res])ective 
localities.^ Xone of these can iioav be identified AAutli certainty — 
eA'er}ffhing in future ages l)eing ascribed to Asoka, Avho, according to 

^ Tumour in ‘Journal of the Asiatic . ^iiijiUr partition of the remains of iMeii- 
Soeiety of Bengal.’ a’oI. ati. p. 1013. i ander, among eight cities who are said to 

The fame of this distrihution seems to ' JiaA’p flesired to ]»ossess his remains : hut 
haA'e reached Europe at .least as early as as he does not hint that it was for pur- 
the 1st century of the Christian Era, in- ' poses of worship, the Mgnifieanct* of the 
asmuch as Plutarch {‘ Moralia.* p. 1002, . tact does not seem to haA’e heen appre- 
Duhiier edition, Paris. 1841) deseiihes a i^iited. 
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popular tradition, is said to have erected the fabulous number of 84,000 
relic slnines, or towers to mark sacred spotsA Some of these may be 
those we now see, or are encased within their domes ; but if so, they, 
like everything else architectural in India, are the earliest things we 
find there. It is true, the great pagoda— the She we Dagon— at Rangoon 
is said to contain relics of all the four Buddhas of the present Kalj^a, 
the staff of Kakasanda : the water- dipper of Konaganima ; the bathing 
garmeiiT of Kasyapa, and eight hairs from the head of (Tautaina 
Buddha : - ljut supposing this to be true, we only now see the last and 
most modern, which covers over the older erections. This is at least 
the case with the great Dagi>ba at Bintenne, near Kandy, in Ceylon, 
in which the thorax-bone of the gxeat ascetic lies enshrined. The 
' Mahawanso,’ or great Buddhist history of Ceylon, describes the mode 
in which this last building was raised, by successive additions, in a 
manner so illustrative of the principle on which these relic slnines 
anived at completion, that it is well worth quoting : — The chief of 
the Devo^, Sumano, supplicated of the deity worthy of offerings for 
an offering. The Vampiisher, jrassing his hand over his head, 
bestj>wed on him a handful of his pure blue locks from the growing- 
hair of the head. Receiving and depositing it in a sui)erb golden 
oasket, on the sp(jt where the divine teacher had stood, he enshrined 
the lock in an emerald dagoba, and bowed down in worship. 

‘'The them ^Sarabhu, at the demise of the supreme Buddha, re- 
( eiving at his fuiLcral i)ile the Thorax-bone, brought and deposited it 
in that identical dagoba. This inspired personage caused a dagoba 
to be erected 12 cubits high to enshrine it, and thereon departed. 
The younger brother of King Devenaminatisso (b.c. 250), having 
discuvered this marvellous dagi'jba, constructed another encasing it, 

cubits in height. King Duttagamini (b.c. 161), while residing 
there, during his subjugation of the ^Malabars, constructed a dagoba, 
encaring that one, SO cubits in height. This was the “Mahiyan- 
gana dagoba c<»mpleted,’' ^ It is possible that at each successive 
addition >fme new deposit was made: at least most of the topes 
examined in .Vfghaui^tan and the Punjab, which show signs of these 
sucres^'ive increments, seem also to have had successive deposits, one 
above the other. 

Of all the reli(-- of Buddha, the most celebrated is the left canine 
tooth. At the original distri])Ution it is said to have fallen to the 
lot of Ori'^-a. and to have been enslirined in a town called from that 
cirmim''tance '’Dautapura. llii^, most po'jbably, was the modern 
town of Puri, and the celebrated temple rff Juggernatli, which mnv 

^ ‘MaliAwaii-o.- ]i, ct3. ‘Hioia-n Tlisang. xiv. p. 270. 
vul. 11 . p. 417. Abstracted fruia Tiiruum's ‘ Maha- 

Am. - lint ut’ the girat U at Kau- waiisn,* p. -1. 
go..ii, Hoiigli, ‘ A-dati’ vul. 
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riouri^lies there, not uiily iu all probability occupies the same spot, 
but the worship now celebrated there is the same, mutafo nomhie, 
as that which was once performed in honour of this tooth. Be this 
as it may, it seems to have remained there in peace for more than 
eight centuries, when the king of the country, being attracted by 
some miracles performed by it, and the demeanour of the priests, 
]>ecanie converted from the Brahmanical faith, to which he had 
belonged, to the religion of Buddha. The dispossessed Brahmans 
thereon complain to his suzerain lord, resident at Palibothra, in 
the naiTative called only by his title Pandii, l)ut almost certainly 
the (jaiitamiputra of the Andrabhitya dynasty. He ordered the tooth 
to be brought to the capital, when, from the wonders it exhibited, he 
was converted also ; but this, and the excitement it caused, led to its 
being ultimately conveyed surreptitiously to Ceylon, where it arrived 
about the year 311 ; ^ and in spite of various vicissitudes still remains 
in British custody, the palladium of the kingdom, as it has done 
during the last fifteen centuries and a hall.- 

About the same time (a.d. 324 another tooth of Buddha was 
enshrined in a to})e on the island of Salsette, in Bombay harbour, 
apparently iu the time uf the same (huitamiputra, but what it> 
subsequent fate was i> nut kiiown.-^ When the tope was opened for 
Dr. Bird, it was not there, hut only a copper plate, Avhich recorded its 
enshrinement, by a noble layman called Pushyavarman.’^ 

Almost as celebrated as these was the })egging-pot of .^akya Huiii, 
which was long kept in a dagoba or vihara erected ly Ivanishka at 
Peshawur, and worshipped with the greatest reverence.’^ After paying 
a visit to Benares,' it was conveyed to Kandahar, and is still said to be 
preserved there l_)y the Mussulmans, and looked upon even by them as 
a most precious relic. ' 


^ There may he an error in this date 
to the extent of its being from fifteen to 
twenty years too eaily. 

- The erinci}»al particulars of this story 
are contained iu a Cingalese work railed 
the ‘Daladavanisa,' recently translated by 
Sir Mutu Coniara Swainy, I have col- 
lected the further evidence on this subject 
in a paper I read to the Asiatic Society, 
and published in their ‘ Journal ' A.S.). 
vol. lii. p. 132, et scqq., and again in ^Tree 
and Serpent Worship.' p. 174, et '^eqq, 

® The date being given ass 245, Sanivat 
has generally been assumed to be daterl 
from the era of Viciamaditya. I am not 
aware, liowever, of any inscription so 
early an age being dated fiom that era, 
nor of any Buddhist inscription in whirli 
it is used either then or thereafter. 


■* The same fate had overtaken another 
tooth relic at Xagrak in northern India. 
Fa Hian, B.c. 400. descrihes it as perfect in 
his 13th cha])ter. ‘ Hiouen Thsang.' vol. 
ii. p. 97, describes the stupa as ruined, 
and the tooth having disappeared. 

® Fora translation, c^c., see * Journal 
Bombay Brandi of the Royal Ada tie 
Society,' vol. v. p. 33. See albO Bird. 

‘ Historical Researclies.' Bombay, 1847. 

^ ‘Foe Koue Ki,' cli. xii. p. 77. 

" * Hiouen Tlisang,' vol. i. p. S3. 

- ‘ Foh Kou7 Ki,’ p. -353. A detailed 
account of its transference fiom the true 
(iandhara — Peshawur — to the new<;aii- 
dhaia in Kandahar will be found in a 
paper by Sii Henry Rawlinson, ‘Journal 
of tlie Royal Asiatic Society,' vol. Xl. 
p. 127. 
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All this will become plainer as we proceed, fur we shall lind 
every Buddhist locality sanctified by the presence of relics, and that 
these were worshi])ped apparently from the hour of the death of the 
founder of the religion to the i)resent day. AVere this the place to do 
it, it would be interesting to try and trace the path by which, and 
the time when, this belief in the etficacy of relics s])read towards the 
west, and huw and when it was first adopted by the early Christian 
Church, and became with them as important an element of worship 
as with the Buddhists. That would retjuire a volume to itself; 
meanwhile, what is more impra-tant for our present purpose is the 
knowledge that this relic -worship gave rise to the building of these 
great dagobas, which are the most impiutant feature of Buddhist 
arcliitectural art. 

Ao one can, I fancy, hesitate in believing that the Buddhist 
dagoha is the direct descendant of the sepulclmil tumulus of the 
Turanian races, whether found in Etruria, Lydia, or among the Scyths 
of the northern stei)2)es. The Indians, however, never seem to have 
buried, ])ut always to have ljurnt, their dead, and conse<iuently 
never, so far as we kn(.)W, had any tumuli among them. It may be 
in cnnse(|uence of this that the dagobas, even in the earliest times, 
took a rtfunded or domical form, while all the tumuli, from being of 
earth, nece^>arily assumed the f nm of cones. AVjt only out of doors, 
but in the earliest cave>, the f )rms of dago])as are always rounded ; and 
no example ot a straight-lined cone covering a dagolai has yet been 
discovered. Thi< peculiarity, ])eing so universal, would seem to indi- 
cate that they had been long in use before the earliest known examjde, 
and that some other material than earth had }>een emidoyed in 
their construction : but we have as yet no hint when the rounded 
lorni was tii-st em]>loyed, iiur why the conical form of the tumulus 
was ahandouetl when it was refined into a relic shrine. We know, 
indeed, from the caves, and from the earliest ba,s-reliefs, that all the 
ruofs of the Indian> were curvilinear: and if one can fancy a circular 
chamber with a domical r<,>of — not in <tone, of course — as the original 
receptacle ot the relic, we may imagine that the form wa^ derived from 
this.^ 


Bhilsa Tc>pes. 

The most extensive, and taking it altogether, i>erhap> the mo>t 
interesting, group of to]>e> in India is that known as the Bhilsa 


' Aiii'Hig tin- ^0^*0 li» N I't tli>' Ijls.uliHt 
tojH- is nn, 0']'n‘sriinng just ^ut'U a 
»lonu« a! loot as iliis Wnoilriu 90 ). 
It is not. lumuMi, guitt* rasy to niakt 


"Ut its |»laii. lun to iVul ^iiru wlinther 
the Hlijc'ct uii tin* a Inn* is a relic, or 
vhrtlu'i'it may ma he sonic other kind 
oifcnng 
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Topeji, from a town of tliat name in the kinodom of Bhopal, near 
which they are situated. There, \^ithin a district not exceeding ten 
miles east and west and six north and south, are five or six gTOups of 
topes, containing altogether between twenty-five and thirty indi- 
vidual examples. The principal of these, kno^m as the great tope 
at Sanchi, has been frequently described, the smaller ones are known 
from General Cunningham's descriptions only ; ^ but altogether they 
have excited so much attention that they are perhaps better known 
than any group in India. We are not however, perhaps, justified 
in assuming, from the greater extent of this group, as now existing, 
that it possessed the same iwe -eminence in Buddhist times. If we 
could now see the topes that once adorned any of the great Buddhist 
sites in the 'Doab or tlie Behars, the Bhilsa group might sink into 
insignificance. It may only be, that situated in a remote and thinly- 
peopled part of India, they have not been exposed to the destructive 
energy of opposing sects of the Hindu religion, and the bigoted 
Moslem has not wanted their materials lV>r the erection of his mos(tues. 
They consequently remain to us, while it may be that nobler and more 
extensive groups of monuments have been swept from the face of the 
earth. 

Notwithbtamling all that has been ^\ritten about them, we know 
verv^ little that is certain regarding their object and their histoiy. 
Our usual guides, the Chinese Pilgrims, fail us here. Fa Hian never 
was within some hundreds of miles of the place ; and if Hiouen 
Thsang ever was there, it was after leaving Ballabhi, when his 
journal becomes so wild and curt that it is always difiicult, some- 
times impossible, to follow him. He has, at all events, left no 
description by which we can now identity the place, and nothing to 
tell us for what purpose the great tope or any of tlie smaller ones 
were erected. The ‘ ilahawanso,’ it is true, helps us a little in our 
difficulties. It is there narrated that .Vsoka, when on his way to 
Ujjeni (Ujjain), of which place he had been nominated governor, 
tarried some time at Chtdyagiri, or, as it is elsewhere called, Wessa- 
nagara, the modern Besnagar, close tr^ Sanchi. He there married 
Deri, the daughter ot the chief, and by her had twin sons, Ujjeni o 
ami Maliimlo, and afterwards a daughter, KSanghamitta. The two last 
named entered the priesthood, and })layed a nnjst important part in 
the introduction of Buddhis]n into Ceylon. Before setting out on this 
mission, Mahiiido visited his royal mother at ChtTyagiri, and was 


^ ‘Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist 
nients in Central India,' S^iuitii, Elder, 
and Co., 1854. One half of my woik on 
‘ Tree and Serpent AVorship,' and forty- 
five of its plates, besides woodcuts, arc 
devoted to the illustration of the great 


Tr)pe : and niuneiMnis papei*s have aj)- 
peared on the same subject in the 
‘ Journal of tlie Asiatic Society ’ and 
elsewhere. A cast of tlie eastern gate- 
way is in the South Kensington 
^lu<eum. 
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lodged in '‘a superb viliara,” \Yhicli had been erected by lierself.^ 
In all this there is no mention of the great tope, which may have 
existed before that time ; but till some building is found in India 
which can be proved to have existed before that age, it will be safe 
to assume that this is one of the 84,000 topes said to have been 
erected by him. Had Sanchi been one of the eight cities which 
obtained relics of Buddha at the funeral p}Te, the case might have 
been different ; but it has been dug into, and found to be a stupa, and 
m^t a dagoba. It consequently was erected to mark some sacred spot 
or to c<miiiieiuorate some event, and we have no reason to believe that 
thi> was done anywhere before Asoka’s time. 

On the other hand two smaller topes on the same })latform con- 
tained relics of an undoubted historical character. That called Xo. 2 
Tope contained those of ten Buddhist teachers who took part in the 
third great ccaivocatifjii held under Asoka, and some of whom were sent 
on mi^sicms to foreign countries, to disseminate the doctrines then 
-ettled, and Xo. 3 Tope contained two relic caskets, represented in 
the accompanying woodcuts (Xus. 8 and 9). One of these contained 


8. Keiifj Oa^kei ol Moy^iiiaua. 9, Relic Casket cf Sariputra. 

relics of Maha Moggalana, the other of Sariputra, friends and com- 
panions of Buddha himself, and usually called his right and left 
hand disciple^.- It does not of course follow from this that this 
dago])a is as old as the time of Buddha ; on the contrary, some 
centurie> mu^t elap>e before a bone or rag belonging to any mortal 
becomes s(j precious that a dome is erected to enshrine it. The great 
l)robability seems to be that these relics were deposited there b}- 
Asoka himself, in ch^e jiroximity to the sacred spot, which the great 
tope was erected to commemorate. The tope containing relics of his 
contemporaries must of course be much more modern, probably con- 
temporary with the gateways, which are subsequent to the Clmstian 
Era.3 




^ * Maliawanso.' p. 76. See aUo ‘ Tree 
and Scipent AVor^iip,' ]>. 99, d bcqq,^ 
where all thi^ moie fully set out than 
is necessary liere. 

- Cunningham. ‘ Bhilsi To]>ex/ p. 299, 


^ The Chandra giipta inscription on the 
rail near the eastern gateway (• Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. 
11 . p. 454 i^ evidently a su])se(tuent 
-nldition, and helongs to tlie vear \ i> 
400. ' ^ • 
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The yeiieral appearance of the Sfanchi Tope will be uiiderstooil 
from the view (jf it ou Woodcut Xo. 10, and its shajie and arrange- 





ment from the plan and section, ^’o>. 11 and 12,^ fiom the>e it 
will l.e observed that the principal building consists f.f a dome 
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somewhat less than a liemis}>liere, TOO ft. in diameter, and 4*> ft. in 
height.^ 

Ou the top of the tope is a Hat >pace al.)out ft. in diameter, 
formerly surrouiuled l)y a stone railing, some i>arts of which are still 
lying there ; and in the centre of this once stood a feature knoAMi to 
Indian arclueologists as a Tee. The woodcut (Xo. L^), from a rock- 

ent example at Ajunta, repre- 
sents the usual form at tliis 

age. The lower part is adorned 
^Hth the usual Buddliist rail 

(to be described hereafter), the 
upper by the conventional win- 
dow, two features whicli are 

universal. It is crowned by a 

lid of three slabs, and no doubt 
either was or simulated a relic 
casket. Ao tope, and no representation of a tope— and we have 
hundreds — are without this feature, and generally it is or was sur- 
mounted by one or more discs representing the umbrellas of state ; in 
modern times by as many as nine of these. The only ancient wooden 
one mnv known to exist is that in the cave at Karli (Woodcut Xo. 5G), 
hut the representations of them in st(me and painting are literally 
thousands in number. 

The dome rests on a sloping base, 14 ft. in heiglit by 120 ft. in 
diameter, having an offset on its suniiuit about G ft. wide. This, to 
judge trom the represeutatitjiis of t(jpes on the sculptures, must have 
l>eeii surrounded hy a l^alustraile, and was ascended by a broad double 
ramp on one side. It was probably used for ]u*ocessions round the 
uuuiument, ^\liich seem to have been among the most common 
Buddhist ceremonials. The centre of this great mound is quite solid, 
being composed of bricks laid in mud ; but the exterior is faced with 
dressed stones. ()ver these wa> laid a coating of cement nearly 4 
inches in thickness, which was, no <louht, origincdly a^lorned either 
\nth painting or ornaments in relief. 

Beside tlie group at Sane hi. which comprises six or seven topes 
there are at Sonari, six miles distant, aiiotlier group of eight topes. 
Two of these are important -tructures, enclosed iii square courtyards, 
ami one of these yielded numerous relics to the ex})l(u*ers. 

At Satdhara, tliree miles further on, is a gveat tope 101 ft. in 
diameftu*. ]»ut whiiU, like that at Saiidii, seems to have been a stupa, 
and yiehled no relio. Au. 2, however, thougli only 24 ft, in diameter, 
was found to cmitain relics uf Sariputra and :Moggalana, like Xo. 3 at 
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•SiUiclii. tlit.'-e tliero iiire >evei’al ntheix all Miuill, aud very 

muck ruined. 

The most uumeruu> i:roup. ln.ovevcr, i-' "inuitcd at Bhoj])ur, -.even 
miles from Saueliij where tliilT^’-^eveu di-tiiict tr»})e- aiv -Tuuped 
together oil various platforni'^. 'The largest i- ()i) fr. in diameter. Init 
Xu. 2 de.^cribed as mie of the most perfect in the iieighlxnirhood, 
;aml, like several otliers in thi< groiqi, contained important relic-^. 

At Andher, about live mile^ west of BhojpLir. is a hue groii]) of 
three small, but ^*erv iiitere-ting to}>es. With tho>e above enume- 
rated, this make- up about sixty distinct and separate topes, in this 
small districtj which cei’tainly was not one of the iuc>^t im})ortant in 
India in a religious })oint of view, and con-e<pieiitly was ]>rol)ably 
surpassed by many, not only in the iiiuuber but in the splendour of 
its religious edihcesd 

Without more data than we at present }MKsess, it is of course 
impossible to -})eak with certainty with regard to the age t>f this 
group of to})es, but, su far as can ]>e at })reseut ascertained, there seems 
no reason for assuming that any of them are earlier than the age 
of Asoka, B.c. 2.';0, nor is it probable that any of them can be c>f later 
‘date than the era of ^alivaliaiia, a.l>. 7!), or say after tlie hrst century 
•of our era. Their rails may be later, but tlie cc>p(s them-elves seem all 
•to be included within the<e three centuries ami a balf. 


T’opks at Sauxatu and in Btiiak. 

Ahjt is tliere no other group of to]ti^>> in India [h‘o])er that 

'can be coiuparetl, either in extent or in }uvser\atimi, to those of 
Bhilsa, but our kuowdedge of the subject is iiotv so (‘(>m]>lete that it 
is probably safe to assert that only tw(j, or at nio-t tliree. tt)})e- exist 
between the iSutlej and the sea, siitti''iently ]>erfeer to enable their 
form and architectural features to be distiugiiished. Tliere are, of 
course, numerous nioumls near all the Buddhi-t cities which mark 
the site, and many of which }To],)ably hib.e tlie remains, <if some of the 
hundreds of stupas cjr ilag<)bas mentir.ned by tlie I’hiuese Filgnins, 
besides many that they failed to di-tingiiislL All, litAvever, with the 
few'est possible exceptions, luive ]kerislied; nor is it ditficult to see 
w'hv this shotdd be so. All, ov nearly all, were coiupose<l of I nick or 
small stones, laid either without niorrar, or vutli cemeut that wuis 
little better than mud. They cousiAtueiitly. when desecrated and 
deserted, formed -in'li convenient (piaiTies inv the villagers, that 
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nearly all have Ijeen iitili,'?tal f<.»r Iniildin^ liut> and houses of the 
Hindn>. or tho of the ic<:>iiocla>tic M^l^^ululalls. Their rails, 

heiue coni}n>^td of lar^'er ^toiie" and iuft >0 ea'^ily removed, have in 
>oiae in^taure.- reiuaiued. and some tvill no douht he recovered wlien 
looked tor; and a'> tlio'^e, lu the earlier aiies at least, were the 
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\n^ luii^ re>l(leure there. It is situated in the Deer Park, where he 
tuck up his residence with his hve disciple^ when he tirst reniuved 
from Gaya on attaining'’ Buddhaln>Oil, aia.l Cfnunieuciug his nii»ion 
as a teacher. TTliat act it (.•(.)niiiieniorate> we diall i»ruha]>ly never 
know, as there are >everal luoiiiaG in the neighhourhur)d, au<l tlie 
descriptions of the Chinese Pilgrinw are not suffieieutlv preci.^e tc> 
enable us now t(.* di>eriiuinate hetweeii them. 

The building e(jn>ists of a --tone baseiiieut, IK'i ft. in diameter, and 
solidly built, the .'atones being claui])ed together with iron to the 
height of -\:>j ft. Above that it is in l.airkwork, rising a height ol 
110 ft. above the surrijiiuding ruins, and 1'2S ft. above the plain.^ 
Externally the lower })art is relieved by eight projecting faces, each 
21 ft. 6 in. wide, and lo ft. a])art. In each i^ a small niche, intended 
ap})areutly to (‘ontaiii a '^eated hgure of Buddha, and below“ them, 
eucin'ling the monument, is a band of >‘-ult>tureil ornament of the 
most ex(piisite l)eauty. The central part cou^i^ts— as will l)e >een by 
the cut on the next page — of geometric })atlern> of great intricacy, 
Init combiiied wdth singular skill; and, above and lieiow, foliage 
etpially w'ell dedgned, and so much resembling that carved by Hindu 
artists on the earliest Hahmiedan iuoSi|ues at Ajmir and Delhi, as tr* 
make us feel sure they cannot l)e very distant in date. 

The carvings round the niches and on tlie ])ro}ectinii^ have been 
left so untinishe<l — in s'.nne instances only outlined — that it i> inij)os- 
sible to gue^s what ultimate form it may have ])een intended to give 
them. The u})})er part of the tow'er seeni'- never t(» have been finished 
at all, but from our knowledge cd* the Afghanistan To])es we may sur- 
mise that it w'as intended to encircle it witli a range of pilasters, and 
then some bold mouldings. ])efore covering it with a hemispherical 
dome. 

In hi> excavation^, (umcral (hinuingham found, buried in the 
solid masonry, at the de])th of \{)l ft. from the ^iimiiiit, a large '-tone 
on which wa> engraved the u>ual Bii(blhi>t formula, “Ye tlharmina 
hetii, ’ Ac., in character^ IxPatging to tie* Tth ct*utnrv, from which 
he infers that the nioiinmeiit hchug^ to the r>th centiirv. d'o me 
it a^Jpeai’s so extremely iiupnAable that men ->hould careinlly en- 
grave siicli a forniida on a '-tone, and then hnry it ten or twelve 
feet in ci mass of masonry which they must have ho}»ed wijuld endure 
for ever, that I cannot a-cepr the couclusi*jn. It -eeui- to me much 
more proludde that it niav have belonged to -ome building which 
this one was designed to >u]>ersede. or to have been the j>edestal 
of some statue which had been disii^eil, hut which from it-* age had 
])e<*ome venerable, and w'as con>e4neutly titilised to sanctity this 
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luoiit", tilt' uutiiiis]ie<l condition in wliicli it i> left, and indeed tlie 
whide circiini^tance'' uf the ea^e, render this date so iniieh the most 
]>rohahle tliat I feel inclined to adopt it almost Avithoiit hesitation. 

The other Ben.ual tope existing nearly entire is known as Jara- 
saudha Ka Baitlmk. General Unnningham states its dimensions to 
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Be 2s ft. in Biaiiieter l)y 21 ft. in heio-lit. renting on n l»a^emeiit 14 ft. 
liigli, M) that its total lieight, when c()in])]ete, may luive Been aBont 
ft.^ As it was not mentioned )iy Im Ilian, a.d. 4()(), ami is Im 
Hiouen Tlisaiig, a.d. 040, its age is proBaBly, as General Cunniiigliam 
states, iiiterniediate Between tliese dates, or abrait a.d. 500.- It is a 
Bold, tine tower, evidently earlier than that at Sariiatli, and showing 
nothing of the tendenc}" towards Hindu forms there displayed. It 
has, too, the remains of a procession-path, or extended Basement 
whii-h is wholly wanting at Sarnath, but wliicli is always found in 
the earlier monuments. It was erected, as Hiouen Thsang tells us, 
in honour of a Hansa — goose — who devoted itself to relieve tlie wants 
of a starving community of Bliikslius.^ 

The third stupa, if it may be so called, is the celebrated temple 
at Buddh Gaya, winch stands immediately in front of the celebrated 
Bodhi-tree (F/cus religiosay under wlujse shade Buddha attained 
complete enlightenment in the thirty-fifth yccir of his age, b.c. 5SS. 
Its history is told in such detail by Hiouen Thsang ' that there seems 
little doubt as to the main facts of the case. According to tlii^ 
autlioritv, Asoka built a small vilmra here, but long afterwards this 
was ret>laeed hy a temple lOl) ft. higli and ♦>(! ft. (20 })art*s; wide, 
wliich are the exact dimensions of the present building, according* to 
(hinnin^liam,^ and we are further told that it was erected hy a 
Braliman, who was warned hy Haheswara (Siva), in a vi>ion, to 
execute this work. In tlfs temple tliere was a cella corresponding 
with tlie dimensions of that found there, in vhicli the Brahman 
placed a 'statue of Buddha, seated cross-legged, with one hand ])ointing 
to the eartli. Who tliis Brahman was we learn from an inscription 
translated ]»y Mr. Wilkins in vol. i. ot the 'Asiatic lleseart'hes ^p. 
284 j, for it can hardly he doubted that the Brahman of tlie Gliiiiese 
Pilgrim is identical with the Amara I)eva of tlie inscription, wlio wa^ 
uiie ot the ornaments of the court of Vicramaditya of Malwa, a.d. 
495-.'>r>0. From a Burmese inscription on the s^jot, tirst traiidated by 
Colonel Burney, we further learn tliat the place, luiving talleii into 
de(*ay, was restored hy the Burmese in the year 1300-1309.* 

From the data the>e accruints atiord us we gather, vith very 
tolerable certainty, that the building we now see before us AVoo<lcut 


‘ ‘ Arclu5^ol<tgical Eepoits,' vol. i. }>. 
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•• - Hiouen Thsang,* vol. iii. p. GO. 
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Xo. IG) i> '‘iibstaiLtially tlmt erected by Aiiiara tbe Bmliiuuu, iu the 
be^iimiug nf rlie GtU reutiiry. but tlie uicltf^ Iliouou Tli^anij saw, 
contaiiiiiiu’ <tatu(‘^ of Buddha, (iUiuot 1>e tlio^o now exi^tinl 4 , 

and the sculpture> lie nieiitiou^ tiud no [)laee in the i»re>ent de^i.^n : 
and tlie aiualaka^ of uilt r(‘!})|)er that crowned tlie wliole. a> he siw 
it, have disappeared. Tlie chaii;L:e> in detail, a> well the intro- 

dnetioii of radiatiiii; arelie'^ iu the interior. I fancy nnist ]>elong to 



the Burnie-e re-tor<irif-n in the be-iuuinu the Uth ceiititiT. 

Tlu.u-h rraiM'HUfUtly. iiuiy ]iave altered it> app^mmee in 

detail, it prudal.Ie that we still have I.efore tis a strai-ht-liued 
pyraiiudal iime-stoivyeil temple of the Oth eeuturv. retaiiiin;i- all its 
e-seiitial^ form- — auoiualoiw and unlike anythini; else we^tind in 
India, either before or afterwards. Imt proluii.ly the paiviit of many 
niiie-stoivyed towers found beyond the Himalayas, both in Uliina anil 
e he where. 

Kventually we may di-eover other examples which may render 
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tliis iiolile tuwtT le^'' tliaii it now a}>[)ear< to l>e: ]>at 

perhaps \t< aiioiiialou> taatinv'- may l>e diia td rlie fart tliat it wa-- 
arerted liy Braliiuaii> for Biiddlii-t ])in'pd^f‘^ iu a.u a^r <.f a\tivim.*-r 
toleratioiid ^\lleu it ^\a'^ duiidtiid whather tla* dcdaiiri* wmifl inrliiie 
tOM'cirds Biiddlnst or Bivdiiiiaiiiral ^u}»reiiiary. In tliaii a reutiny 
and a half after it> erectiou the <toriu hurst hv.D. whirh eventu- 

ally sealed the fate of Buddhism iu (hmtral Iialia. witli only a titfid 
tiickering of the lamp afterwards durum hdh iu rlie teinpmr. 

At Keseriah, iu Tirli'tot, alxuit en mile^ uortli nf Hakr;i. \\lit‘i-e one 
of tlie ]>illars of Asoka meiitiouetl ahove is fouud, are tlie luiii'' of 
what a}>pears to have heeii a very large to})e. It i^, lam ever, entirely 
ruined externally, and luis never heeu ex]>h.aed, so that we eauiiot 
tell what was its original di(i}>e i.>r })ur}H_.reA All along tlu- line of 
eouiitry iiuuiertAis Buddhist remains are found, all moiv nv lo'-- ruined, 
and they have not yet heeu examined Avith the e^iv ma-e'-sary to 
ascertain tlieir foriiH, Thi^ tln\more to he regretted a> tin- was 
the native roiintry of the founder of tla; religion, and the plaie wliere 
liis doctrines appear have Ijeen originally jaduudgated. If any- 
thing older than the age of Asoka is piv^erved in India, it i- }»rohably 
iu tliis district tliat it must he looked for. 


Amkavatf. 


Although not a vestige remain- ia situ of the central dagoha at 
Amravath there is no great dithculty, hy pieeiiig t(?gether the frag- 
inents of it in the India Mimeuni — as is done in Plate p:> nf * Ti-ee and 
►Serpent AVorship ' — iu ascertaining what its duuciisidus and ncmu'al 
a]>}>earance were. It was small, only :\\) ft. to ;)o ft. in diamrter, or 
aliont loo ft. in circiniifereu<-*e, and oO ft. high. The peipiaidirular 
part, 0-1 ft. high, was covered Avith srulj)tuies in Ioav relief, re}>reseiiting 
seene-^ from the life <.T Buddha. The domical }>art avus covered with 
stucco, and with wreaths and medaillions either exeeuteil in relief 
or painteil. Xo fragment of them reiiudus hy A\hich it c-an he ascer- 
tained which mode of decrn-atiou Ava- tlie one adopted. 

Altogether, there seeiim no doiiht that tlie n‘[ire-eutation of a to[i(‘ 
on tlie following iiage ';AV(H,)dcnt Ao. IT , copied froiu th<‘ iiiuci rail at 
Ainravati, fairly repre'^eiits the central hiiilding there. There wmv‘ 
jirohahly forty-eight sUch representations of dagohas on tliis rail. In 
each the subject of tlie -culpture i< varied, hut the general <le-igii is 
the ^ame thronghrjut ; and, ou the whole, the Avoudcar may he taken as 
representing the mode in Ashlch a Buddhist dagoha wa- ovuaiueuted iu 


* ‘ Hioucu Tlisaug. Festival of the - A Aiew nf it i- givt n, ‘.Touiual nf 
three Keligimis at Allaliahad iu 64 j.' the A.-iatie Sn* i.uy of Puju.iilF vn]. iv. g. 
\nl. i, p. 2n-4. VS2. 
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the 4th or :,tb eeiiturv, which the time ^,t ulii.-h the ^tyle >ee)n> tr 
have iwtcheh it^ liielu-t j-oiut -4 elnhomti-m. m lielia at lea«t. 
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oxtrpiiir- [^inicitv f»f exaui})le'> retaiuiiii; tl^oir arcliitectural ' 
form, in tlif* vallny of tlie franye^, i>, tu xome extent, euiripeii.>aterl for 
i>y rlio <‘xi-rnii<‘o of a Avry oxteii>ive ran^ec '>f exanijjles in Af):;’]tanistan 
aial tlif wp'^rern Punjali. fn lii-; nienioir of tliese topes, published 
by Ibh »to--or A iboii. in liis * A l iana Antiqna/ Air. AIar>son einiinerate'^ 
and di -cribo-. in nioiv or detail, N»me >ixty examples or almost 
axaatiy the Niina mnul-in’ whicli (feneral Cunninyham describe<l as 
oxi-rin- at Bhilsi. In rlii^ in^tanee, Iiowever, they extend over a 
vainer of laa) from ('alad to tin* Indns. iii'-tead of onlv 10 or 
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17 miles from Sonari to Ancllier. To these must he added some fifteen 
or twenty examples, found at ^lanikyala or in its neighbourhood, and 
it is probable about the same number still exi>t undescribed, making- 
altogether perlia})s 100 stupas in this province. 

XotAvitliStandiiig this wealth of examples, we miss one, wliicli 
was probably the finest of all. When Fa Hiaii pa»ed through the 
ijr(Aiiice in a.d. 400. he describes the dagoha which King Kanislika 
had erected at Peshawur a> “more than 470 ft. in lieight, and decorated 
with every sort of preciou^ substance, scj that all who passed hy, 
and saw the exrjui'iite beauty and graceful pro])ortii‘)ns of the nuver 
and the temple attached to it, exclaimed in delight that it wa^^ 
incomparable for beauty ; '* and he adds, “Tradition says this was the 
highest tower in Jamhududpa. " ^ When Hiouen Thsaug parsed that 
way more than two hundred years afterwards, he iv])orts the tower 
as having- been 400 ft. high, })ut it was then ruined the ]>art 
that remained, a li and a half in eircumfereiice 'AoOO ft.j and l.>0 ft. 
high ; ’ and he adds, in twenty-five stages of the tower there vere a 
“ho” — 10 budiels of reiic^' of Buddha.- X('> traee ()f thi> monument 
now exists. 

These noitli-western topes are so im}) 0 rtant tor <un* historv, and 
all have so much that is coiiinKUi among them, and are distinguished 
])y so many characteristics from those of India Proper, that it wouhl 
be extremely convenient if we could find >onie term wliidi would 
<lescribe them without invidving either a theory or a geogra[ihical 
errra*. The term Afghanistan topes, by which they twe generally 
designated, is too modern, and has the defect of nut including 
Pesliawur and the western Punjab. Ariana, " a< <lefined hy ITo- 
fe.*^sor Wilson, describes very nearly the correct limits of the pro^'ince : 
Ibr, though it includes Bactria and the valley of the Upper Oxin, 
where no topes have yet been found, we know fir)m the Cliinew* 
Pilgrim> that in the dth and 7th ('cnturie^ these coiuitricN tal- 
as Klioteii, were intensely Buddhist, and monumellt'^ mu'-f exi'^t, 
ami will, no doubt, be found Avlieii lookeil for. The name, howcvci, 
has the defect that it seem> to imply the existence in tliat regioi} 
of an Aryan peo})le, and con>e({uently an Aryan religion. At the 
time to which he was referring, that was no doubt the ca^c, and 
therefoie from the Profe’*'Sor s p(unt ot view the name was correcth' 
applied. 

When the .SanMTit->i)eaking- race> fir-'t broke up from their 
original >ettleiaents in tin* valley ot the Oxus, they pa>se<l through 
the valley of the Caiml river on their way to India, ami lingered, in 
all prohabilit}', both there and in the Punjab before reaching their 
first permanent position on the f!>araswati — tlie true “Arya \ arta 


1 Beal\ ‘ Fa Hian/ p. 35. 
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TeUAeeu the Sutlej ainl the Juiiaui. It is aUo nearly eertaiu that 
they reiiiaiiied the Tuiihuant ca-te in the-e nHinme> (l<Avn die 
time ef Alexanders inva.^iuu, and duriiiu the >upremary ot the 
Baetriau kingdom. About LoO year^, luAvever, heture the (.'liri^tiaii 
Era, if we may tru^t the Cliiue^e ae(•(^llut'^d die Yueehi, and other 
tribes of Tartar origin, were on the move in this direetiou. About 
that time tliey struck down the Ba(‘trian mouarehy, and appeal fiom 
theureforward to have permanently oeeiipied their rountry. It i^ 
not elear wliether they immediately, or at what interval they pene- 
trated into the ( abiil valley: but l)etweeu that time and the riiri'^tiaii 
Era >uere>''ive horde'' ot \ ueehi, Saka>, Turuska>, and Flunas, had 
]>oured into the valley and the western Punjab to >urh an extent as 
to o])Iiterate, (W at least for the time superse<le die Aryan ]> 0 ]>uiatioii, 
and sut)t)Iaiit it Iw one (»f Turanian origin, and with this ehange 
of rare eame the inevitable (Uaiige of lelighm. Turauia t\ould tliere- 
fore for oiir puriioses be a more descriptive name than Ariana : luit 
it is mU siitheiently t>reeise or well defined. Ao ])eople, st) far as i> 
known, ever a<lopted and adhered to die Buddhist religion who had 
not a large jirojiortiou of Turenicin l^lood in their veins, and the 
name would rousepuently iuelude all tlie peo})le wlio adopted tliis 
faith, (iandhara 1% on the contrary, a local name, which <*ertainly, in 
eaiiv times, included die best part of this })rovince, and in Kanishka s 
time seems to ha\e includ(Ml all he reigiuMl mid. it mv would be 

the most ajiprojiriate term we could find. 

It has. moreover, this advantage, that it is essentially Buddhi.'-t. 
In the time <>f Asoka, it was Ivashmir and (iandhara to whieh he sent 
his missionaries, and fmm that time forward (iandhara is the term by 
which, in all Bmhlhist books, that kingdom is described, of which 
Taxila was the ca[>ital, and which is, as nearly as can mwv be ascertained, 
conterminous with our architeiTural proviiu'e. 

It is in)t I’lear whether Kani>hka va.s or was not the first 
Buddhi-t king’ nf this c(mntry : but, so far as is at ]»resent known, 
he seems to have done for Buddhism in (handhara exactly what Asoka 
did for that religion in Central India. He elevated it from its posh 
tiou as a struggling sect to that (T being the religion of the State. AVe 
know, h'AVc\er. tliat .Vsr>ka hiniselt sent mi.s.sionaries to this countrv : - 
and. more than this, tliat he engraved a ccaiiplete set of his edicts on a 
rock at Iva[)tirdigiri, oU miles north-east from Fesliawur, hut we do 
not know vhat success thev or lie attained. Certain it is. as Pro- 
tessor \\ dsoii remarks, tliat "iio coin of a (Ireek prince of Bactria 
has ever been met with in anv to]>e.'*- The load eoiiis that are found 
ill them all belong to dynasties sul>^e<[uent t'j the destruction of tlie 

i Giiiu!}* 's ‘Histoio' Bim-/ 

v«>l. ii. p. U), >t 


- ‘ 4Ia]fa\vaii-c.‘ p. 7i. 

^ ' AiifOia AiiTiuna,'" }»• ^3. 
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GAXDHAEA TOPE^. 


Bactriau aiiil, a^'t'ordiuu’ to tlie ^anie ^nitliority 

“ were <ele(.'te<l from tlie prevcnliiiy rurreuev, wliirli wa'^ not of any 
remotely previous i>->ne ; ’ "while the (ireek Baetrian coins had lon^ 
ceased to be current, thoiiyh they had not, perhaps, become so scarce 
as to he enshrined as rarities ’’ ' p. 4-4;. Uuder the^e circumstances 
Professor Wilson arrive^ at the c('mclii<ion that the topes "are un- 
doubtedly all siil>se<[uent to the diristian Era " i'p. It is true 

that some of the kin^s whose c(ans are found in the topes, such a> 
Hermauis, Axes, Ivadphises, and others, may have lived }>rior to that 
epoch, but none of their coins show a trace t>f Buddhism. On those 
of the last-named kini:', it is also true that we find the trisul emblem 
of the Buddhists on the rever^^e, but it is couj>led with the bull and 
tihlent of ►'^iva in 'so remarkable a manner tliat it can hardly he 
doubted that the inrinaivh was a follower of tlie Hindu r(4iyion, 
though acknowled.uiny the presence of Buddliisiii in his realm.' 
With Kanishka, however, all this is altered. He \\a< a Buddhist, 
beyond all doubt ; lu* held the convocation called the third by th(‘ 
northern Buddhists— -the fourth a<-cordiny to the -outheiai -at which 
Xc^i^arjuna was a])})arentlv the pri'sidinu .ueniu^. From that time tlie 
Thibetans, Burmese, and Chinese date the inti-oductioii of Buddliism 
into their countries : not, however. t!u‘ old ^iniph‘ Buddhism, known a^ 
the Hinayana, which ])revailed before, but th(‘ co]‘ru])r IMahayana, 
which was fabled to have been [ire^erved by the Xaua^ from the 
time of Bmhlha's death, and from whom Xayariuna received it, and 
spread it from Peshawur (oer th(‘ whole of northern and eastern 
Asia. It was precisely the -ame revolution that tt»ok place in the 
Christian Church, about the same time after the death of its founder. 
Six hundred years after Christ, Creyory tht‘ Great (‘stalilished tlie 
liierarchical llomaii Catholic system, in super-e''sioii ot the sim])ier 
jirimitive f.>rm^. Six hundred years after the Xirvana, Xayarjuna 
introduced tlie complicated and idolatrous Wahapm,- tlnuiyh, as we 
learn from tlie Chinese Pilyrinis. a small minority still adhered in after 
times to the lesser vehicule, or Hinavana system. 

Although, therefore, we are ]uv)bably sife in a-sertiiiy that mme 
of the Gaiidhara topes date before the Chri-tian Era. it i> not became 
there is any inherent, f/ fn'iuti improbahilitv tha.t they ''houid date 
liefore Kanishka, as there is that tlewe of India Proper <'anm»t 
extend beyond Asoka. ddiere is no trace <4 waxHleii construction here. 
All is stone and all complete, and copied i)robu}>lv from Bactrian 
oriyinals that may have existed two I’enturics earlier. Their dates 
depiend }>rincipally on the coins, whicli are almost invariably tound 


i ■ Aiiiini Aiiti.pia.' pPitt 10. /‘a^s>h>, H.* spGls ihv n ni4s Makliaiin l 

- Vassilief, ‘ Lc BouiflliisiiiH. -rs aiul KhiiKuan.u 
DoymeSj' Pans, 1^6.'. p. 31. cf 
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deposited with tlie relie.-'. in these to]>es. Xo roins ^o far a^ 1 know have 
been found in any Indian tope. They are b.aind in ImmlrtMU in thc'^e 
north- we>teru (tne^, and always tix a date Ijeyondwliirh tlie tope cannot 
be earned back and oenerally enable us to a])proxiniate very nearly 
to the true date of the inrmuiiient in (piestion. If those of Kauishka 
are the earliest which appears to be the ease, the yreat r>ne which he 
conmieiiced. at Manikyala, is pro]>ably also the last to be tinished in 
its ])reseut form, inasmuch as l^ebwv 1:^ ft. of solid masonry, a coin (»t 
Yasrjveruia of Uaiioug'e was found, and his date cannot be carried back 
beyond A.n. Between tlie^e dates, therefore, must })e ranged the 

whole of this great group of Buddhist monuments. 

'Jliere probably were no great Binhlhist establishments in Gandhara 
before Ivani'^hka, and as few, if any, after Yasoverma, yet we learn 
that ])etween these dates this province Avas as essentially Buddhist as 
any part of Indie. Fa Hian tells us, emphatically, that the law of 
BmMha is univei--*all)' hono(ire<l, and enumerates aOl) monasteries^ and 
liioueii 'riisaiig makes no (‘umplaint of heretics, Avhile both dilate in 
ecstasies on tlie Avealth of relics everyAvhere di-^played. Fart of tlie 
skull, teetli. garments, staffs, ])Ots of Buddha — impressions of liis 
feet, even Ids slunloAv — Avas to be seen in tins favoured district, AAdiioh 
Avas bt'sides sam-titied liy many actions Avhich had ])eeu commemorated 
by toAAors erected on the spot Avhere tliese meritorious acts were ])er- 
formed. Maiiv of these sj)Ots have been identified, and more Aviil no 
doubt reAvard tlie industry of future investigators, but meauAAhile 
enough IS known to render this ]a'oviuce one of the nio^t interestin''' 
of all India for th(‘ study of the traditions m* art of iMediieval 
Buddhism. 

Ihe antiquities of the Avestern })art of the piMAUiice Avere first 
investigated Iw Dr. nonig})erger, in the years ISBrb.'U,- and the result 
of his numismatic di^(*oATries ]»ubli>bed in Paris and elseAvhere : but 
tla^ only arruunt Ave have of the buildings themselves is that given 
by :\Ir. i\[a--on. avIio, Avith .u'ugiilar ] perseverance and sagacity, coiii- 
pbued Avbat Dr. Houigberger had left undone.'' Those of the eastern 
district and about Manikyak Avere fir-t investigated })y (Teneral 
VtULtnra au<l M. i.’ourt, otfirei''^ in the service of Biinjeet >‘<iiig. and 
the result of their re-earche- iiiihlished by Priii-ep in tlie third volume 
of his ‘Joiirnar in isgo : hut eoiidderably further light has been 
tlirowu r,u tliem ])v the exploraticai> of General Ciiuninghani, and 
imhlislied in ]u^ ' Aivlueological Reports’ for 


‘ Bt.uS p. 26. 

' HoiiigUergor. ' 

Mr. Ma^^on'^ \\a< < oiu- 

iiiUiiic-ateil m Rioirs-or WiBnu, lud 
hy liUii pul.HsliPff in hi- UAiidiia Aii- 


ti.pia. Avirii litliogi'aplis nmn :Mi-. 
Ma-sonX skerdies Avhieh. thougli unt 
sc tl^railcd as Ave r-onld wBli, am still 
.■'Ulficic’iit to I'Liidcr tiioii Iona and ao- 
peaianod iiitrlliaihic. 
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Jelalabad Topes. 

'J’lio examined and described ])y Mr. Ma^^son as existiiii: ruund 
Jelalabad are tliirtv->even in nnml^er, viz., eighteen distinguished iw 
the Dariinta group, six at Chahar Bagh, and tliirteen at Ilidda. Of 
these abcnit one-half ^delded c(.)ins and relii*'^ of inure <,>r les^ ii^^por- 
taiice, wliich pr<)ved the dates of their erecti(.m to extend from the 
Christian Era, or it ma3M)e a few years before it, to the 7 th or Sth 
century. 

One of tlie m<jst remarkable of these is Xh. K) nf Ilidda, whicli 
contained, besides a whole mu'-eiini of gems and rings, five gold -olidi 
of the eni})erors Tlieodnsius C\.i). 40S ), Marcian and Lc" i 174 '; two 
gold Canouge coins; and Sassaiiian (’oin^ extending to, if not 

beyond, the Hegira.^ This tope, therefore, must belong to the 7th 
renturv, and wmild be a most convenient landmaik in architectural 
liistniT, were it not that the whole of its exterior i^ coiiqdetely j)eeled 
otf, so that no architectural mouldings remain, and, appareiitlv from 
the dithcultv of ascertaining them, no tlimeu^ions are quoted in the 
text.- Al)out (Uie-half of the other'> contained relics, but none ivcre 
found to be so rich as this. 

In general appearance they differ considerably' from the great 
Imlian topes just described, being all taller in ]>roportion to their 
breadth, and liaving a far more towerdike ap})earauce, than any found 
in India, ex(‘ept the ^ianiath example. They are aho ^mailer, the 
largest at Earunta being onh' KiO ft. in circumfei’ence. Thi< 
is about the usual size of the hrst-clas^ to])es in .Vfghanistaii, tin* 
secoinl class being a little more than I on ft., while many' are much 
Miialler. 

Ill alunxt every instance they' seem to have rested on a squaie Ikih'. 
thougli in manv this has been removed, and in others it is lun-icd in 
rubbish. Alnjve this ri'-es a cir(*ular base or drum. cn.Avned by a belt 
sometime" (mmposeil merelv of tw'o architectural "tring -course", with 
different <*oloured stones disposed as a dia[)er pattern between them. 
Sometimes a range of })lain tulasters occupies this s])ace. More gene- 
rallv the pilasters are joined hy arclies stanetimes circular, "ometimc" 
of an ogee form. In one instance—the Red Tope — they are alternately 
circular ami three-<ided arches. That this belt represents tlie euclosiijg 
rail at Sanchi and the pilastered base at Manikvala canin>t be doubted. 


^ The length ot time over which these eailier than the coins dr]>osited in it. 
coins range — more than *200 years— is hut. as in this case, it may iie oiie or twfj 

suhieieiit to warn us what caution is re- hundred y-eais moie model ii. 
ipiisite in fixing the date of huildings - ‘ Ariana Antiqiia.* ]•. 109. 
from their deposits, A tope cannot he t 
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Tnpe at IJiiiD.iaM (i- 1 < hh a Diaw liig b\ :M. ;>|as. 
ID WiN mi’s ‘ Aiiaiia Aiitirjrui,') 


It however, a very eoii^iilerai)le eliaii^ue in >tyle to tiiul it 

elevateh >o far up the moiiumeur a> it liere U. and n) eomidetelv clumped 
from its (>rieiual ])ur}>osL‘. 

(Generally ';])eakiuy, the dome <»r roof ri'>e'^ iiuiaeiliately above this 
hut iio example in thi,'> -rou]) retalu> it> teriaiiiatiou iu a })erfect state. 

S(»me a]»pear to luive 
had hemispherical 

_ - ■ V ■_ - h - - : y:-- / ■_ . roofs, some more 

^ \y-r ‘ ^ h' ' ■--- ■ nearly eoiiiral, ^of 

steepness of pitch: 
- " C-z-co- - ftnd .some Tlike tlmt 

■ I’tpresented in Wood- 

Ds, Avere 

TV- . ■ ■■ ' .J.- K.. plV)lial)ly flat, or 

Avitli .ally a flight 

>:■■■.■ elevation in the 

is. Tnpe at uiiHLiaM (t i . .id a i)ia\Miig b\ Mi Ma^^Mi ptoliahle there may 

ID mi’s • Aiiaiut Aifli-iiu.') liave liocii .soiiie con- 

nertitui IjetAveen the 

sha])e nt rho n.o| and the i>iirp. fur uldrli tlie tope was raised. But 
we have ir. evi.leiiee to leail iw to any .{eciflou of thi> point. 

One iniere.Miiie ]ieriili.„ i ty wa. l.mu.flit to light hy ]t[r. MaN.^on 
III In- e.xeav.Mion of the tope at .Siiltanpoiv, anfl i./flaovn in tlie 

aiine\(‘il Mtetion ' A\ oodeiit Ao. 

’ I*'"' i^'fl that the lijonii- 

_ '-\ ineiit originally eoiwi.'^teil of a 

. 'Wall t,,pe on a large .'ijnare 

, A ' '"itli the relir piaee.l on it' 

r V , I Mininiit. 'J'hi' Ava' afterward' 

' iuorea'cd in flze hy a 'e..-ond 

, ■ . tope heiiig- hnilt over it. 

Be'ide.' those already nien- 

10 '■.Ua .i.,.,.,. <F..m.iibov...7n-Ax'r are ahont twentv 

Mass...., iM Wiw,;.\ -Ai.Ai a A itigfr,.') or thiitv tope, in the neigh- 

. O' Uahul. hut all nuieh 

i-inned. and tew ..t anv 'tnking appearanre. So at lea't Ave are led 
to inter tr-.iii Mr. Ma"on'' verv l.rief iiotiee of them. Xo doifl.t maiiA' 
other' 'till remain in 'jMt' hirh.nfo unvi'ited hy Eurr.i.eaii'. ' ‘ 

In the iiiimediate \ieinitv of all tho'e tope, are f.inid eaves ami 
fiiniiili. tin- former oeing the le.iden,-,.. of prie't'. the latter for tlie 
imu part flining-plae,... |„.,.l,,,p. i,, .ouie in'taiire' .mailer relie- 
'hriiie'. Their exaet de.tination eaniiot he a.eertained uitlmiit a 
-•aretiil investigation hy per.o,,. thoroughly eonver.ant «ith thi 


10 Tope, SDlyi'.pn!.,. (Fw m .i Frawi-.^^ bv Mr. 
Md.ssdD, ill Wilffli's * Ai.at-a A'lUipih.’) 
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There are still, however, main' poiiit> of ^reat interest 
which require to })e cleared ii]) Iw actual examiiiaticjii. When xhU 
lias heeii dcaie we may lio})e t(t Ite al^le to jud^ue with some certainty 
of their affinity with the Indian huildiues on tlie one hand, and those 
ot PeP'^ia on the other. 


iMANLKVAL 

Tile nio>t imt>ortaiit eroup, however, of the Caudhara is that 

at Maiiikyala in the Punjah, >ituated between tlie Indim and the 
Jelum or Ilyda^pes. Fifteen or twenty exam])les are found at this 
place, mo^t of which were opened by General Ventura and i\I. Court 
about tlie year ISMn, wlieii several of them yielded relics (»f ^lireat 
value, though no record hu'- been ])reserved of the .greater jiart of 
their excavations. In ('me (.)])ened by 31. C(»urt. a sipiare chamber 
wa^ found at a height of Jo ft. above the ground level. In tluA wa^ 
a ,eold cylinder enclosed in one of silver, and tliat a^ain in one of 
c(»pper. The inner one contained four i^old coins, ten jirecious stones 
and hair pearls. The^e were, no dou})t, the reli(*s vhi(di the to})e 
was inteiuhal to })reserve. The inscripti(ai h.*i^ only ])artially been 
read, but certainly (.•outain'> the name of Ivaiiislika,^ so that \\e may 
feel assured it was erected durin;: his reien. Some I{(mian c<»ins were 
found much vorn, as if bv fate u<e,“ before they reached tliis nauote 
locality: and, as tlu\v extend down to a date H.r./' it is cerlain the 
naaniment was erected after that date, ddie ,eol(l ciaiis all those 

of Kanishka. d’his tot)e, therefore, (‘ould hardiv have been erected 
earlier than twenty years before Christ ; how much lat(a\ W(‘ will he 
able to say ‘>nly Avhen we know more of the date and hi'-tory of the 
monarch to whom it owes it^ origin. To the anti([uarv the iimuiiy 
is (if c(msiderable interest, but le^s t(» the architect, a-' the to])e 
is so c<un})letely ruined that neither its tbrm n(ir it> dimeuGons can 
noAv be di^tiituiiished. 

Another was recently (Opened ly ( Jeueral Cuiinin,uliani, in the relic 
chamber of which he haind a copt)er coin, beloiyiim to the Satrap 
Zeioiiises, who is sup})r)sed to have governed part ot the country 
about the Christian Era. and we may therefore a'^sume that tlie to]»e 
wa-" erected by him or in hi^ time. Thi-' and otlier relic'^ were enclosed 
in a ^hiss stoppered A'es>el, placed in a miniature re]>resentation of 
the tope itself, 4i in. wide at ba^e, and s3- in. hi,i:h \\(iodcut Ao. . 
which may ])e considered as a fail* representation ot wliat a to}>e was 
or Ava'^ intended to be, in that day. It i", ptuhap'-, taller, lutwevm*. 


' Tltonui'> m • I'l ill''*-}),’ M)1. i. lit. \ol. iii p. .151'*, 

- 'Joiuii.il 1)1 the Asiatii Sm-irty nt * Tho’eas in ‘ Pi [>. 14S. 
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tlmii a btructural exuinple would have been ; and the tee, with its 
fruir unihrellas, is, no doidjt, exag.^erated. 

The pt'incipal tope r)f the group is, 2 )erhaps, the most remark- 
able of its ela>s in India, tliuugli inferior in size to several in Ceylon. 
It wa> first noticed by Moiintstiiart Elphinstone, and a veiy 
c<.nTect A'iew of it i)ul)li^hed by him, with the narrative ot 

hi^ nihsion to Cabul in ISlo. It wax 
afterwards thoroughl}* explored by 
(General Ventura, in 18o0, and a coiu- 
jJete account of liU investigations 
publixhed by Prinse}) in the tliiivl 
volume of his ' Journal,' Since then 
its baxement has been cleared of the 
rubbish that hid it to a dejah of 
12 ft. to 15 ft. all round by the othcerx 
of the Public Work^ Department. 
They also made careful plans and 
sections of the whole, manuscript cojaes 
of which are noAv before me. 

From those it ap 2 )ears that the 
diune is an exact heinisjdiere, 127 ft. 
in diameter, and consequently, as 
nearly as may be, 400 ft. in circum- 
terence. The (Uiter circle measures 
in like manner 150 ft. 2 in., or 500 ft. 
?o. miic Casket fiuni Tope at Maiukyaia. ciicuiiiteience, aiid IS a'^cciuled by 
(K...uii<UiHi.liauiibyGen Cuiininghara.q four veiT gTaild flights of stei»S, OllC 

in each face, leading to a ])rocessic»n- 
])a,th If) ft. in width, ornamented l)oth above and below by a range 
of dwarf 2 >ilasters, re 2 )resentiiig the detached rail r)f the older Indian 
monuments. It is, indeed, one of the most marked characteristics 
of these (laiulhara topes, that .none of them possess, or ever seem 
to have possessed, any trace of an independent rail ; but all have 
au ornamental belt of i>ilaxters. joined generally by arches simulating 
the original rail. This can hardly be an early architectural form, and 
leads to the -u-})icion that, in >\nte of tlieir dejMvsits. their outward 
casing may he very much more modern than the coins they contain. 

The outward ai) 2 >earauce of the Manikyala tope, in its ju'e^^ent 
half-ruined state, may be judged of from the view (Woodcut Xo. 21), 
All that it really requires to conqflete its outline is the tee, which 
was an invarialde adjunct to these buildings ; no other feature 
has wholly di-a]>])eared. The restored elevation, Imlf-section, lialf- 
elevatioii A\ oodmit Vo. 22 , to the usual scale, 5o ft. to 1 in., will 

• A]”h Kepujt'',' \ul. ii, 1C7, plat** 6.’). 
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afiord the iiiean^ of romparixai with other iiiouniueut'- : and tlie 
>ectiou and elevatiuii of the ha>e '^Weodriit Xn. :>;t, next paee, will 
explain it^ areliite<'tural detaih in ><» far a- they can he made out. 




22. Ef'stored Elevation i-f the Tope at Manikvala Scale :>u it tu I in. 


Oil diggiiiu* iiit«) tlii> luoimment, (hdieral Ventura fnmid three 
separate deposit'^ of reli<*s, depodted at a]>}>arently e<iiial di^tance< 
of 2o ft. from the surface of the finidred m«:uiniiieiit anti from eaeh 
other, and eacli apparently iiioreadng in value or iiiip< -rtauee it 
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clesreinkMl. The tir>t wa^ at the base of a solid cnldi'cil ma.'?s of 



23 El.^vatioii an l Section of Portion of Ba'.eiuent ot Tope at Mamkjala, 

s(|uared luasoiny, and contained, tnf^r alia, soine ISassanian (*oins 
and one of Ya'^overma 720 \ and one of 

Ahdullali ])en IIa>^iiii. struck at Merv a.h. GG, 
or A.D. G8dd The second, at a deptli of oO ft,, 
contained no coin'>. The principal deposit, at 
a de]kt]i ot To it., wa> on tlic exact level of tlie 
})roc<^>'>inn“[iath out>ide. It con>isted of a c(')ppen‘ 
vessel, in which t\a> a relic casket in hra'<'-, 
represented in the annexed Atooodcut ' So. 24 
cruitainin^u a smaller ve>sel r,f rn'kl, tilled witli 
a hroAvn li<[nid, and uitli an inscription on tlie 
lid wliich lias not yet fecn fully deciphered, hut 
around it were rmc i^nld and mx copper coins ot 
the Kanishka ty]>e. 

If this were all, it wuuld he easy to a>^ert 
that the orijuinal snialler tope, as shown in tlie 
sectinii \\ oodriit Ao. 22 , wa-: erected hv Kanislika, 

• a* in his aae, and that the s<piape hiock (Ui its 
' 2 -i Relic ui'k* t siimimt was the ormuial tee, and tliat in the Sth 

century an envelope 2o ft. in tliickness. hut 
fnlloAviii- tlie original form, was addetl t'> it, and with the extended 

'TI'm’p.oV • i*! >!!’'' }k' \ m] j p a 1 
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proee.^siou-patli it assumed its present form, which is very much 
lower than we would otherwise expect from its age. 

Against this theory, however, there is an ugly little fact. It is 
said that a fragment ^ or, as it is printed, tliree Sassanian coins were 
found at a depth of 64 ft. (69 ft. from the finished surface) ; and 
if this were so, as the whole masomy was found perfectly solid and 
undistuihed from the surface to the base, the whole monument must 
be of the age of this coin. As engraved, however, it is such a frag- 
ment- that it seems hardly sutficient to base much upon it. Unies> 
the General had discovered it himself, and noted it at the time, 
it might so easily have been mislabelled or mixed up with other 
Sassanian fragments belonging to the upper dei)o>its tliat its position 
may be wrongly described. If, however, there were three, thi^^ ex- 
planation will not sufiice. It nia}', however, be that the prin(’ii>al 
deposit was accessible, as we know was sometimes the case^ in thi> 
instance, at the l^ottom of an open well-hole or >ide gallery, before 
the time of the rebuilding in the 8?th century, and wns then, and then 
only, built up solid. If, however, neither of these explanations sufiice, 
the Manikyala tope is a mystery and a riddle I cannot unravel. If 
Ave may disregard this deposit, its story seems self-evident as above 
explained. But whatever its internal arrangement > may have been, 
it seems ])ei*fectly certain that its jiresent external ai)pearance is due 
to a relmibling in the early part of the 8th century. 

(ieiieral Cunningham i<lentifie'^ M. Court’s tope a> the lluta Murta, 
uiie of the most celebrated topes in the province, erected to commemo- 
rate Buddha, in a previous stage of existence, ofiering his body to 
appease the hunger of a tiger, and — according to another verrion— of 
its seven famishing cu})s Imt, as before remarked, milling of its cx- 
teri(»r coating now remains. Unfortunately, the same is true of all th(‘ 
<»ther fifteen topes at this })lace, ami, what is Averse, of all the fifty or 
fifty-fiA^e Avhich can still be identified at Taxila. As General (Ainning- 
ham remarks, of all these sixty or seA^enty stupas there is mjt one, 
excepting the great ilanikyala tope, that retains in its original position 
a single Avrought stone of its outer facing U none coiise<tuently, are 
entitled tr) a bjiiger notice in a Avork Avholly devoted to arcliitecture. 


^ 111 tlie text it is certainly printed 
••thieo’’ with a reference to 19 in the 
})l.ite 21 of vol. iii. Tlie latter is un- 
dnuhtedly a nii'^priiit. an<l I cannot hel]> 
j'fli(‘vii!g the iorinor is st) only ' 

unr haginent is hgured : and Piiiibcp , 
coiiiplains more than once of the state , 
oi the Pivnrli MS. from whi^ h he wa^'* 

< ninpiling his account. I oh-erve that i 
General Cminiughain, in liis volume Just j 
reMf'ived. adopts the '^anic view',. At 


p. 7S, vol. V., he says : ‘*1 hav^a strong 
suspicion tliat General Yeiitura ‘s ilcooI nf 
three Sassanian coin< having lu^^n found 
liehov depo-'it 15 ni<iy he erroiuMnis.*’ 

- ^Journal of the Asiatic So.detv of 
Bengal/ vol. iii plate 21, fig. 18. 

^ "Fik' Koue Ki/ <*hap. xhi. 

^ ‘Fa Him/ Beal\ tianslaticn, }». 32. 

‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ vol. i. p, 89. 

’’ ‘ ArcliAological H^iioits/ vol. ii. p. 
172. 
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CHAPTEE lY. 


TAILS. 


CONTENTS. 

Rails at Bharhut, ’Muttra, Sancbi, and Amravati. 


It is only recently that our rapidly-increasiny kiiowletlue has enabled 
ns to appreidate the important part Avhich Hails play in the history of 
Buddhist architecture. The rail of the -reat Tope at .Sanchi lum, it 
is true, been known : but it i> the ])laine.''t ot those yet dis- 

covered, and witln.>ut the inscriptions which are found on it, and the 
gateways that were >ub>e<iuently added to it, pre>eiits few features 
to interest anv one. There i'^ a second rail at Sanchi which i< more 
ornamented and more intere-tiu^“, but it has not yet been i)ublished 
ill Niich a manner a^ to render its feature's or its history intelligible. 
Tlie same is at lea^^t ])artiaily true of the i;reat rail at Buddh 
Gayaj though it i^ one of the oldc'^t and finest of its kiinl. When, 
however, the Amravati sculptures were brought to light and pieced 
together,^ it wa> perceived that the rail might, and in that instance 
did, Ijeconic one of the most elaborate and oruameiital features of 
the style, ^ince tlien General Guuninghani has found two or three 
lairieil rails at Muttra, and his crowning discovery of the great rail 
at Bharhut, has made it (dear that this Avas the feature on which tlie 
early BuddhiH architects laviHied all the resources of their ait, and 
from the >tiidy of Avhicli we may con>equently expect to learn most. 

The two oldest raiU of Avhich we have any kncnvledge in India 
are tho>e at Buddh Gaya and tluit recently discovered at Bharhut. 
The former. General Gunningliam think-', cannot ];e of mucli later 
date than Asoka.- The latter, in hi'^ ' Memorandum,’ '* he ascrilio to the 
age of that monarch. The>e determinations he toumU princii)ally on 
the form of the (diaractei> ii>ed in the inscriptiims oi\ them, Avhich 
certiiinly are nearly identical with tho^e u>ed on tlie hits. Fimi 
them, and the detaiU of the >ruli)ture>, it is (piite evident tliey 
cannot be far reiiiovtMl in age from tlu‘ date.> >o asdgned to tliem. 

1 ‘ Tree and 8t^r]i<Tir [’ii't.njr | •' ‘ Memorainluiii.* dated IBth A]nil, 

tuthe Fii-r Kditiuii. i 1^74, piinted By tlie Bengal Govem- 

- ‘ Ar'-li.enlogir-.iUT pnit-,* V'd. j. 10. i iiient, Blit iit>t puLlBliMl 
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Oil tlie wliijle, InAVever. I am iiu'liued tu believe that tlie Biulclli 
Oaya rail wa^ really eierted Im A^ika, ur durinu' lii^ rei^u. At all 
eveutN we kun^\ from the tifieeiitli (‘ha])ter of the ' Maliawaiiso ’ that 
even if he did iiut worship tliis live, he eertainly reverenced it to 
such an extent that when he "cnt ]i\^ daii;jhter Sangamitta to aid in 
the coiiversi(jii of Ceylon to the true faith, he cut and entrusted her 
with a branch of this tree planted in a golden vessel That tree was 
retdanted with iiiiinite ceremony at Aiiuradha])ura, and it, or its lineal 
<lescendant, remains the })rin('ipal uuuien of the island to this <lav. 
Hioueii Thsang tells that Asoka built a small vihara to the east of 
the tree on the s])Ot where the })resent temple stands 0 and nothing 
is I'onsectuently more iirobable than he should have added this rail, 
which is Cf.uiceiitric with his vihara. but not with the tree. 

There certainly is no inherent imprr>l)ability that he diould have 
done so, tVir it '^eems hardly doubtful that thi> Ava^ the tree under 
Avliose sliade iSakya Muni attained " com})lete enlightenment,’’ or, in 
other w<U‘ds, reached Buddhahood : and nt) spot coiHe<piently could be 
(Muisidered more '^acred in the eye^ of a Buddhist, or was nn.ire likely 
to he retTrenced fri an the time tVjrward. 

The Bharhut rail, acia.irding to the iu'-cripti(jn on it, was erected 
by a Prince Vadlia Pala, sim of Baja Dhanahliuti.— a name Ave cannot 
recognise in any list, but hardly <'ould have been contemporary Avith 
the all-poAverfal and all-])erAading rule of Asoka, and must con-^e- 
(pienth' have been suhse(pient, as no ^llch Avork-^ Avere, so far as we 
now kinuv, erected in India befnv his day. The ultimate deter- 
mination of the relative elates of the>e tAA’o monuments aaiII depend 
on a careful (‘oin})arison <.)f their 'sculptures, and f(»r that the materials 
do not exist in this country. I liave, thanks to the kindness of 
(Jeneral Ciinningliam, a nearly complete set of ])hoti*gra])hs ot the 
Bharhut scul})tiires, but not une of the Buddh Caya rail It is true 
the draAAungs La' Major Kittoe, in the India House Library, are very 
iiiiicli better than those jaihlidietl hy Ceneral Cunuiiigham in his 
rep< »rt : - but they d<_) not suthce h u* this pur])(jse. In far, hoAvever, 
as the evidence at present aA^ailahle enables iis to judge, it seems 
nearly certain that tlie Bharhut sculptures are half a century nearer 
those of tlie gateways at >'Saiichi than those at Buddh Caya are : and 
eonseipiently Ave may, for the present at least, assume the Buddh 
Gaya rail to be 'ioO b.c., tliat at Biuirhut 2oo n.r., and the gateAvays at 
ISanclii to range from lo to say TO or so 

The Buddh (iaya rail is a rectangle, measuring lol ft. hy Its ft., 
and is very inucli ruined. Its dimensions were, indeed, only oht lined 

^ ‘ Coy.rt''"^ <1. Ills lf‘s Conti t'f,- On ’’ Foi tlii- last <lt tt*niiiii<itn»ii. s.-f 

t.ik-s,' vol. i. p. 460 . ‘Tito and Stapi'iit \V.»i-liip,’ p. 90^ 

- * Avch;ti)lcok‘-Al Kcpeits/ vol. i. 
plates 8 to 11, 
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by excavation. The pillars are apparently only o ft. 1 1 in. in height, 
aial are generally ornainenteT with a senh-disc top and bottom 
containing a single hgure, or a group of several. They have aho 
a central circular disc*, with either an animal or bust in the centre of 
a lotus. Xo part of the upper rail seems to have been recovere<l, and 
none of the intermediate rails between the pillars are sculptured. 
As the most ancient sculptured monument in India, it would be 
extremeh’ interesting to have this rail fully illustrated,^ not so much 
f(.»r its artistic merit as because it is the earliest authentic monu- 
meiit representing manners and iindhology in India. Its religion, a> 
might be expected, is principally Tree and Serpent worsliip, mingled 
with veneration for dagohas, wheels, and Bnddlust emblems. The 
domestic scenes represent love-making, and drinking, — anything, in 
fact, but Buddha or Buddhism, as we afterwards come to understand 
the term. 

Bharhut. 

'Whatever interest may attach to the rail at Buddh (lay a, it is 
surpassed ten times over by that of the newly-discovered rail at 


^ It is to lie }io]>erl that Avlieii Gen. 
('immiighaiu ]»ublislies the volume lie is 
}M‘i‘eaiiii” on the Bliaihut To})e, he will 
u(hl photogi a})hs ot' tlie pilhus of this 
I ail. It would add imiiieiisel v to the 
value (»t his woik if it atloided the means 
<d (.Munpanij^ the two. Some illustrations 
ot the sculptuu* from Major Kittoe’s 
diawiii^^s will he found in ‘Tree and 
Sfipent Woiship,’ woodeuts 7, 20, 24. 
Twd of them ar*‘ repiodueed here, the 



first representing a man on his knee-^ 
before an altar worshipping a tree, while 
a Hying figure brings a garlaml to adorn 
it. The other lepreseiits a relic eabket, 
over which a seveii-headed Xaga spreads 
his hoo(g and over him an umbrella 
of state. There aie, ]»eskles, two trees 
in a sacred enclosure, and another 
casket with three umbrellas (Woodcuts 
A'o. 25, 26). They are from diawings 
by Majoi Kittoe. 
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Bliarluit, wliicli, taking it i\\l in all, i> the iuu:>t interesting; 

iiiOiiiuueiit— certainly in a historical point of view — known to exist 
in India. The tope itself, which :>eem> to liave been bs ft. in 
diameter, has entirely disap])eare(l, Imvin^u been utilised l>y tlie natives 
to build their villages ; but about one-half (T the rail which was 
partly thrown down and buried in the rubbish, htill remain>. 
()ri>;inally it was SS ft. in diameter, and enn^eipieiitly some '21 o ft. 
in length. It was divided into four (piadrants by the four entrances, 
each of which was guar<led by statue> ft. high, rarved in relief 
in the corner pillar> of Yakshas and Yakshini>, and Yaga Rajas — 
the representative^, in fact, of tho^e peoples who afterwai\R became 
Buddhists. The eastern gateway only seems to have been adorned 
with a Toran — or, as the Chinese would call it, a ‘'Pailoo ’’ — like 
those at ^Sainchi. One pillar of it is shown in the folhnving woodcut, 
(^Y^o. 27), and sufficient fragments were found in the excavations to 
enable (General Cunningham to restore it with almost absolute cer- 
tainty. From his restoration it appears to have been 22 ft. (3 in, in 
height from the ground t<j tlie to}) of the chakra, or wheel, which 
was the central emblem on the t<jp of ail, supported ht* a hone}*s tickle 
ornanient of great beauty. The beams had no human hgnres on 
them, like those at &inchi. The lower had a procession of ele])haiits, 
hringing otferings to a tree; the middle beam, (jf liniiN similarly em- 
ployed ; the upper beam has not l)een recovered, hut the heain-eiids 
are ornamented with conventional crocodiles, and show elevations of 
])uildings s(; correctly drawn as to ena])le us to recognise all their 
features in the ruck-cut edifices now existing. 

The toran, most like this one, is that wliich >urmouuted the 
southern entrance at ^Sanchi, which, for reason> given elsewhere,^ 1 
believe to he not only the oldest of the four found tliere, l)Ut to have 
been erected in the first quarter of the 1st century of our era (a.u. 10 
to 28). This one, however, is ^o much more w<joden than even that 
and constructively so inferior, that I would, on architectural grounds 
alone, be inclined to affirm that it was at lea>t a century older, and 
see no reas<-)n why it should not be two centuries mure ancient. The 
age of the rail, however, does iir)t depend on thi^ determination, as 
the toran may have been added afterwards. 

The rail was ap})arently \) ft. in height, iiicluding the coping, 
and had three discs on intermediate rails. The inner si<le of tlie 
u})per rail was ornamented by a couTiiiuoiis series of has-relieffi, 
divided frc»m each other by a beautiful flowing scroll. Tlie inside 
also of tlie discs was similarly ornamented, and some of the pillars 
had bas-reliefs in three storey^ on tliree of tlieir Nide>-. Altogetlier, 
I fancy not less than one liuiidred -^eJ^clrate bas-reliefs liave Iseen 


^ Tive ami Worship, p. 99^ ,/ 



It t]ji^ w«,rk |>rrjtH'>^e(l to ])(» m In' t-vt- t i* 






‘U hast a|»jM*ai-(‘fl t 
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.:^i*eater extent than artemi>te(A ; Lut aivliiterturally it i> hardly 
more important than others, that task may well be left to its 
discoverer, ileauwhile. however, it cannot Ije t<:»o stroiigly in- 
sisted upon that the art liere displayeil is purely iiidigenniis. There 
is absolutely no trace of Egyptian influeuce. It is, indeed, in 

every detail antagonistic to that art : nor is there any trace of 

classical art : nor can it be affirmed that anything here exhibited 

(;onld have been hornjwed directly from Balydonia or Assyria. Tlie 
capitals of the i>illars do resemble somewliat those at Perse] )olis, 
aiiil the honeysuckle ornaments ])oiiit in the same direction; hut, 
barring that, tlie art, es]^ecially the figure-scnlptiire behjiiging to 

tlie rail, seems an art ehiborated <jn the spot by Indians, and by 
Tin Hans ouly.^ 

Assuming these fact'^ to ]>e as stated, they give rise to oue or two 
inferences which have an ini])ortant hearing on our investigations. 
First, the architecture of this rail, with its toran, are more essentially 
Wooden than even those at Sanclii, and, so far as it goes, tends to cnii- 
Hnu the conclusion that, at tlie ]>eriod they Avere erected, the style 
was passing from wood to stone. On the other hand, however, the 
scul])tiire is so sharp and clean, and eAXrv detail so well ami so 
cleverly expressed in the hard sjuidstone in Avhicli it is cut, that 
it is equally evident the carvers Avere ])erfectly familiar witli tlie 
material tliey were using. It is far from lieiug a first attemjit, 
A’liey must liave had chisels and tools (piite equal to carAUug tlie 
hardest stone, and must have been perfectly familiar Avith their use. 
How long it may luiA'e taken them to acijuire this degree of ]>erfection 
in stone carving, it is of course inqiossihle ti) guc'^s, Avithout further 
data; hut it must have been centuries. Though, therefore. Ave may 
despair of tiudiug any aivhitec'tural buildings (dder than the time of 
A<oka, it is by no means inqirohable that Ave may tind iniago< or has- 
reliefs, and inscrijitions of a much earlier date, and for the history of 
India ami her arts they would be as u<eful as the larger exauqdes. 
They, like this mil, are probably buried under some neglected inouiid 
or the mills of some forsaken city, and Avill only lie recovered lu' 
excaAmtiou or by accident. 


uthi'is to 1 m‘. nun'r nr tlaiiiii: 

^])»'cuUtinn. It is, cO!ise<]\KMJtly. iioNinall 
saristaotion to nie to Hud that tlc% suh- 
s<‘queut dm'swt'Tv ot a iiinmuuvmt 200 
roars naiHnr (Inns iioi torco iim tn mi-ay 
a sinulo wool I tluai said. On tlo* <nu- 
tiary. evoiything I tinni ad\anifd i" 
fniiiiriiicd. and these insriiptinji'. rt*ndt i 
( ntaiii wiiqt htduie tlieii diM-nveiy wj" 
iiei‘f'>s<u il y M)metimo> deii< h*iit in prnnL 
* The loUnwiug outline (Wooihait Xn. 


2^. nn tlie next m nin- nf tin^ Im'" 

O'liets nil a [Hllai at Bharliut iuays<a\** 
Tn <'nii\ty an idea of tii** ^tyh- of art 
and nf tlu* u'laiiit way in whn-ii tin- 
-tnii- s aie Th*'it t"Id. <Aii tin* 1* fr, a 
koig with d ti Vc-]u l<lt d ''liak* dinnd Is 
O'po ut‘‘d. kih-rUng Uv!(»o^ an altar 
^tirwii with llnvo.i', !>ehind wiiit li i'* a 
TO'*’ At’, ifsiu *1 hung with -ailands. 

Ih'hind him i- an itis< n]*iinn to thw 
t, Eixqotra tie* Xagi Ihija wnmliij*'. 
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Fur the pre.'reiit Ave must be content with the knowledge, that ue 
imw knoAV perfectly what the state of the arts Avas in India Avhen the 

tilt Divinity ,Biiaga vat;.” Above hiin ’ two wives. I should, however, rather be 
the great fiA'G- headed Xaga himself, vising ' inclined to fancy tlieio Avere two Kaga 
troin a lake. To its right a man in the RaJus represented tvith their tAvo wiA'es. 
roller of a priest standing up to liR i This bas-relief is further interesting 
middle in the water, and above the Raga as being an epitome of my work on 

a female genius, ap])arently floating in ‘Tree and Serpent 'Worship.^ As ex- 

theair. BeloAvR another Xaga Raja, uitli pi'essing in the shortest possible eom- 

liis (puiiitLiple snake-hood, and behind pass nearly all that is said there at 

him tAA'o females with a single snakt^ length, it will also serA^e to eX 2 >laiii 

at the hack of their heads — an arrange- much that is advanced in the following 

meiit AAliich is uniA'eisal in all Xaga pages. As it is 200 years older than 

sculptiu'e. They are standing up to their auytliing that Avas kiioAvn AA'hen that 

Avai>.ts in Avater. If AA e may depend on ; book Avas AA'ritteii. it is a coulinnatiou 
the insciitnion beloAv him, this is Era- ; of its theories, as satisfactory as it is 
^latia tAA ice OA'er. and the femalco his ! complete. 



TiH. and Woi .h:p at Bhaslia!:. (Fro n a Piiotogiaph.) 
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(}reeks lirst visited it. Xeitlier tlie Buddli Gaya iiur the BluirUiit 
rails were, it is true, in existence in Alexander's time : but butb were 
erected ^vitliin the limits of the century in which Megasth^]^. visited 
the country, as ambassador from Seleucus, and it is }>rincipall}' from 
him that we know what India was at that time. If he did not see 
these moiuimeuts he must have seen others like them, and at all event'- 
siiw carvings execiite<l in the ^ame >tyle, and wooden cluiitvas and 
temples similar to tho-^e depicted in these sculptures. But one of the 
curious points they bring out is, that the religious observanre> he 
witnessed at the courts of the Brahmaiiieal king, Clraudragiqjta, are 
not those he would have witnessed Iiad he been deputed to lii^ 
Buddhist grandson the great Asoka. There, a> evervAvhere ehe at 
this age, everything is Buddhist, but it is Buddhism without Buddha. 
He nowhere appears, either as a lieavenly pers(m to he w'or>hi}»ped, 
or even as an ascetic. The nearest indication (jf Ids presence is in a 
scene where Ajatasatra — the king in whose reign he attained A^irvana — 
kneels before an altar in front of which are impressions of hi> feet. 
His feet, too, seem impressed on the step of the triple ladder, Iw 
Avhich he descended from Heaven at Saiikissa ; Maya's dream, and 
the descent of the white elephant can be recognised, and other 
indications sufficient to coimnce an expert that Binhlhism is tlie 
religion indicated. But, as at Sanchi, by far tlie most numerous 
o1>jects to which wa^rsld}) is addressed in these sculptures, are tree*';, 
one of which, the inscription tells us, is tlie Bodhi-tive of ^sakya 
Muni. Besides this, the Bo-trees of six or seven of hi.s predecessors 
are represented in these sculptures, and both by their foliage and their 
inscriptions w^e can easily recognise them as those kiiowui at the 
present day as belonging to these previous Buddhas.^ 

Aaga people, and kings with tlieir tive-lieaded seipentdioud^ are 
common; but only one in>tance ha^ yet been brought to light iu 
which the serpent can he -^aid to lie wors]d])ped. Making love and 
drinking are not represented here a> at Saiuiii — uor are hunales 
represented mule as they are at Muttra. All are decently (iothed, 
from the W'aist downwards at least, and altogether tlie mauuers and 
customs at Bharhut are as much purer as the art i> better than it is in 
the more mo<lem example at Sanchi. 

Muttra. 

Wlien excavating at Muttra, General (duiniiigham found several 
]>illar'> of a rail, wiiich. judging fnuii the ^tvle, i*- most jmdialily of 
about tlie same age as that at Bliarhut, or it may be a little more 
modern, but '-till certainly auteri<>r to the liiiUtiaii V.ru iffie pillar'-. 


‘ Mahawaiiso,' lutruJiKtioii. p. 32. 
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however, are only ft. high, and iiu trace of the top rail nor of the 
iiitennediate di^o> has been funid. Each pillar is a<loriied by a tigure 
of a naked female in high relief, singularly well executed, richly 
adorned with necklaces and bangles, ami a bead belt or truss around 
their middle.-. Each stands on a crouching dwarf, and aboA^e each, 
in a separate coni}>artnient, are the laists of tv;o ligures, a male and 
female, on a somewhat --mailer scale, either making violent love to 
each (jther, nr drinking something stomger than water. ^ 

Though the sculptures at Saiichi and Cuttack have made us 
familiar witli -<mie strange scenes, of what might be supposed an 
auti-Buddliistical tendency, this rail can luirdly be Buddhist. AVe 
do n<')t, indeed, know if it was straight or circular, or to Avhat class of 
buifliiig it wa-> attaclied. If ]>art of a pahme, it would be unobjection- 
able. But it it licloiiged to a temple, it ought to haA'e been dedi- 
cated to KiUlina, not to Buddha. It is not, indeed, ini])Ossible that 
a form of Adshnuisiu may liave co-existed Avith Buddhism in the 
ntbglibourhood ot Biudrabun, even at this early age. But tliese are 
]>rob]ems, the existence ot .which is only just dawning upon us, and 
Avliich (‘aniiot b(‘ investigated in a Avork like the })resent. 


Saxo I If. 


ill exhibiting tlie 
demniting rail- A\ere airived 


Tlmugli tlie rail- surioiiiiding the topes at Sauclii are not, in tliem- 
selves, sn intere.-ting as those at Binblh (iaya and Bliarhut, still theA' 
art‘ u-eful in exhibiting the Aarioiis steps ].y avIucIl the mod(*s of 

at, and the toraiis nr gateAVays of tlie 
givat rail are (piite unei^ualled 
h\' any other example- known 
to exist in India. The rail tliat 
-uiTonnds tile great tope may 
he de-erihed a- a circular eii- 
clo-ure 140 ft. in diameter, but 
not (juite regular, lieing elliptical 
on one side, to admit of the ranq) 
or Stairs leading to the berm or 
jirnee— ion - ])atli surrounding the 
uioiiuinent. As Avill lie seen from 
the annexed AV(.>odeiit (hXo. it 
OMii-i-ts ot octagonal jhllais 8 ft. 
llie-c are joined together at the 



in htMghr. and -|i.n rd o tt 
top ]>y a rail 2 rV, .4 iij. < 


a})ait. 

’^4». held in it- })o>irion ],y a tenon cut 


^ i i*l!<>tMgiapl,- Of tli^ wholr, le- 

n, .onoiaUuamaaWo. tloM | what i> omutol in tlio litlio- 


of liis ^ 


I 1. 


iw 


goipil-. 
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Oil tlie top of the pillar^<, as at Stonehenge ; between the pillars are 
three iiiternieRuite rails, which are sli])}je<l into leii.''->ha])e(l hole>, 
on either side, the whole allowing how e>^entially woo<len the c«.»n- 
>triiction i<. The pillar>, for iu>taiice, ctnihl ikA have been put up 
first, and the rails added afterwards. They must have been inserted 
into the right or left hand jx ists, and supprated wliile the next pillar 
was pushed laterally, so a^ to take their eiuh, ami when the top rail 
was .Nhut down the whole became morticed together as a piece of car- 
pentry, but not as any 
stoiie-wnrk was done, 
either ])ef)re or after- 
wards. 

The next stage in 
rail design is exeni}>li- 
fie<l in that Xo. 'j 
Tope, SaiK'hi ' WcHMlcut 
Xo. f ; tliere circular 
discs are added in th(‘ 
centre of each ])illar, 
and semicircular ]>lates 
at top and bottom. In 
carj>eiitry the circular 
ones Would re[>re>ent a 
great nail meant to 
kee]) the centre bar in 
its place : the half discs 

^ iO Kill, Xu 2 'I’mI'i' Siiulii 

top and bottom, metal (Fum a liaise^.' 

plates to strengthen the 

junctions— and thi^ it seems mo^t lu'obably may I'cally hav(‘ been the 
origin of these f >rms. 

If from this we attem])t to follow the ]u*ogre^s made in tlie 
ornamentation of these raih, it seems to have been arrived at by 
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of tLe Amravati rail carved upon it. In the actual rail the pillars 
are proportionally taller and the spaces soinetvhat wider, hnt in 
all other respects it is the same — it has the same zuophonis helow, 
an<l the same conventitmal tieiires bearin^u a roll al)Ove, Ixith whi<*h 
features are met with almost everywhere. ^ 

fourth sta^iie was reached in that shcAvn in the next woodcut 
"Xo. P}'2 \ from a representation of a rail in the (laiitamiputra cave 
at Xassick, a.d. :')i2 to 88.-1, where there are three full discs on the 



l^illar^ as well as on the vails, and no doubt other variations may 
yet ]>e ioimd ; but the^e are sufficient to slnnv how the discs were 
multiplied till the pillars almost becaune evanescent quantities in 
tlie roinpositiou. 

^The -reatest innovation, however, that took jhice, was the substi- 
tution of re-SC nipt lire tor the lotus or water leaves of the discs, 

it that can lie called an innovation, which certainly took place in the 
wnndeii a-e of ardiitecture, liefore it was thouoln ni translatino tliese 
rhin-s into >tune. The earliest rails we know, those at Biiddii Gaya 
and Bharliut, sliow tliese clian-es already coniideted in tlie manner 
above described. The plainness of the rail, or the absence of fioure- 
sculpture, is coiiseiiuently no test of its o-reater or less antiipiity, 
tliou-li tlie extreme multiplication of discs, as shown in tlie last 
example, smnn- only to have taken jdace just before their dis^ 
<-ontiuuance. 

To ivtum, however, fruiu thi> <li,ures>i,.ii. 'JTe rail tliat snnY.iin.l- 
die “lOiit tojx' at .tiauvlii was probably coumieiiced immediately after 
its erection, which, as explained aliove, was probably in Asoka’s time, 
n.c, ; but a« each rail, as shown by the inscription on it, was the 
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gift of a different individual^ it may liave taken lot) or 150 years to 
erect. The age of the torans is more easily ascertained. There i> 
an inscription on the south gateway, which is certainly integral 
which states that the gateway was erected during the reign of a Sat 
Kami king, and it is nearly certain tliat this applies to a king of 
that name who reigned a.d. lo to 2S. As this gateway is certainly 
the oldest of the four, it gives us a starting-point from which to 
determine the age of the others. The next that wa< erected A\a> 
the northern. That was followed by the ea>tern — the cuie of which 
there is a cast at >'South Ken>ington — and the last erected was tlie 
western. The style and details of all those slunv a succession and a 
progress that could hardly have taken place in less than a century, 
and, with other reasons, enaljle us to assert without much hesitation, 
that the four gateways Avere added to the rail of the gveat to})e during 
the 1st century of the Christian Era, and their exemitiou s}»read 
pretty evenh^ over that peri cal'- The ncjrthern gattovay i'^ si i own in 
the general Anew of the building (Vrjodeut Xci. loi. ])ut more in 
detail in the cut ^Xo. 35} on the folbuviiig page. 

In design and dimensions the'^e four gateways are all very similar 
to one another. The northern is the tinestC as Avell as somewliat 
larger than the others. Its }>i]lar^, to tlie underside of the lower 
beam, measure IS ft., including the elephant ca})itals, and the total 
height to the top of the emblem is 35 ft. The extreme width across 
the bjAver beam is 20 ft. The other gateAva}’^ are someAvhat loss in 
<limeiision^^ the eastern being only 3.5 ft. in height. Ihe other tAvo 
haAung fallen, it is not easy to ]>e sure wliat tlieir exar-t dimensions 
niaA^ haA^e heen AA'hile standing. 

All these four gateways, or toran^ as they are properl}' called, 
Avere covered with the most elaborate sculptures both in tiMiit and 
j‘ear— wherever, in fact, their surface was not hidden Iw being 
attached to the rail behind them, (lenerally the 'Sculptures represent 
scenes from the life of Buddha Avhen he AAas tlie Prinee Siddharta. 
rarehg if ever, after he became an ascetic, and nowliere i^ lie repre- 
sented in the conventional forms either standing or ^.c-ited cro>>-legged. 
Avhich afterwards became universal. In adtlition to the^^ are scciio 
from the jatakas or legends, narrating events or action^ rliat ttM)k place 
during the fiA'e hundred birtlis thouigh aaIucIi Sak\ti 51uui had ]>a'''^ed 
before he became so juiritied as to reacli perfect Buddlcilmoib Hne of 


1 General Ciuminghaiii colletU-d and i'q<p It A iou>e4a.-iiTly is*.->>aiy 
ti!»Cslated 196 iniscriptioiis fiom this tope. to repeat them heic. 
which Avill bo found in his work on tic? It is veiy mutU to i>e regutted ih,ii 

Hhilsa Topes, p. 235, etseqq^, plates 16*19. when Lieut. Cole had the oppoi tunity Ic* 
“The details fiom whicli these de- ^ did not take a east of this one instead of 
teiminatious are ariived at will be found ‘ the eastern. It is tar mure ooinplcte and 
ill ‘Tree and Serpent Worship,* }>. 9S. its sculptures more interesting 
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tll0^rt:‘, the? W c.'???aiita,iu, ur uiiiis-^iviii^’ Jatdkti, uccupit^s the Avliulc 
of the lo^^e^ l>eam oi the northeru gateway, and re|)ro(iu(*e> all the 
event.'? ut that 'woiiderliil tale exactly as it iiarratetl lu (Vyluue.'’e 
books at the pre-eut day. 

liistorical 
^yovMi) of 

least ,veventy-.ix time.: of 

^,..^'‘ tlagobus 01- relic sliriiies. 

'i ft' tliirty-ei-ht times : uf the 
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j O' " . l>dlar uf tlie north 

^'s ’ cruwns a pillar, 

^ hung with wreath" and 

.' O, y -vA'' ■'" tnnhiein>, at the hottoin of \ 

V’y ^^hi^h are the -acred Icet 

-• '. * ’ . i .y'-'i oodeiit Xo. o4 . The 

, . Avhole looking like a V'! 

"■'■ "■ 0 mv"ti<' tnahleiu ot a divi- 'jA'^p.A 

' 'A ►h 

_■ - '. J *. •'s ihty. It wa" forbidden to s 

'y* repre"ent it under a human fA ; rT‘':s^xfi 

\ ' fn’in. The c(aTe"}M aiding 

I 'T the o]>])o>ite }nllar 

' i*^ adorned with architei - >-4y'ib 

: — ■ out any e"oteric meaning A/A-d 

h ’v' vi bi zi so far a" (’an Ije detected, 

( - — T .. -I ,* -r rS w. A., it 

3v l)Ut ot great beauty in 

XBd.^-1 on Isft-liiiun Pilliir, -i • i ■v" ,i ■. f. » T.'ri.^- i - i p i i 
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with the faith. Others portray men and voineii caring and drinking 
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am I makiuii' love, aud otlier\vi>se uceiipied, in a maimer as unlike any- 
thing’ we have hitherto been aocus^tomed to connect with Buddhism 
as can well be imagined. Be this as it may, the senl})tnres of these 
gatewat's form a perfect picture Bible of Buddhism as it existed in 
India in the I'-t century of the Christian Era, and as such are as 
important historically as they are interesting artisticallyd 

The small t(.)pe (Xc). on the same platform as the great to])e 
at Sanchi, was sarivniud<al by a rail, which has now almost entirely 
disappeared. It had. however, one toran, the pillars and one beam 
of which are still standing. It is only about half the size of those 
of the great tope, inea'^uriug about IT ft. to the top of the upper 
beam, and 13 ft. a(*ros> its lower beam. It is ap})arently somewhat 
more morlern than the great gateways, and its sculptures seem to 
have reference to the acts of »Sariputra and ^loggalana, Avho>e relics, 
as above mentioned, were deposited in its womb. 

This tcjpe was onl}' 40 ft. in diameter, which is about the >ame 
dimeiisir)ii Xo. 2 Tc)pe, containing the relics of the ten a])ostles 
who took part in the third ccjiivocation under Asoka, and afterwards 
in the difhision of the Buddhist religion in the countries Bordering on 
India. 

As above pointed out, the rails at Buddli Gaya aud Bharhut affonl 
a similar picture of Biiddlusm at a time from two to three centuries 
earlier. At fir>t ^ight the difference is not so striking as might he 
expected, but on ci closer examination it is only too evident that both 
the art and the morals had degenerated during the interval. There is 
a precision and a sharpness about the Bharhut sculpture.s which is 
not found here, and drinking and love-making do not occur in the 
earlier sculpture^— they <lo, however, occur at Bnddh Gaya— to any- 
thing like the extent they do at Sauehi. There is no instance at 
Bharhut of aii}- hgure entirely nude ; at Sanchi nudity among the 
female'; i^; rather the rule than the exception. The objects of worship 
are nearly tlie ^aine in Vioth instances, but are better expressed in the 
earlier than in the later examples. Till, however, the Bharhut 
sculpture- are publidied in the same detail as those of Sanchi, it is 
hanlly fair to imist tr>(> strongly on any comparison that may he 
instituted between them. I believe 1 know nearly all, but till the 
pnblicati<m of General GumiiiighamV work the pnlilic will not have 
the -aiue advantage. 

Before leaviim these tnraiis, it may be well to draw attention 
again to tlie fact of their being, even more evidently tlian the rails, 
so little vtMiutvcd from the worjdeii originals out of which they were 

^ For ilcidiU th^ -o ul|rau..~ .lu 4 iu -ivat 4t tail. Smlptuo*', 

1 limn i.-ao tin to uiy do imt. .mdetly si>eakiug, laduiig to tin- 

on ‘Tirn a:. ] iSM’pein Wor-lii].. ^vol k. and. nxcpjt i<a- imtuikm purjMiM*- 

\vli>'U tlioy cU- all i • I*. » u d .Uid at( not g,. norally allndod to. 
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elaborated. Xo one can look at tlieui, liowever L*arele.s^ly, without 
Ijerceinng that their forms are such as a carpenter would imagine, 
and could construct, but which could not be invented by any process 
<it stone or brick masonry with which we are familiar. The real 
wonder is that, when the new fashion was introduced of repeating 
in stone what had previously l)een executed only in wood, any one 
had the hardihood to attempt such an erection in stone ; and still 
more wonderful is it that, having been done, three of them should 
have stood during eighteen centuries, till one was knocked down by 
some cluin>y Englishmen, and that only one —the earliest, and con- 
se(|uently the slightest and most wooden — sliould have fallen Irinii 
natural causes. 

Although thc'^e ^Sanchi torans are not the earliest specimeiK <jf 
their class executed wholly in stone, neither are they the la>t. We 
have, it is true, no means of knowing Avhether tho>e reiu'o^ented 
at Amravati ^ were in ^tone r)r in wood, but, from tlieir ditfereiit 
appearances, some of them most pro]»ably were in the more permanent 
material. At all events, in China and Ja})au their de>cendants arc 
counted by tlujusaiids. The })ailoos in the tormer rountiy, and tlie 
toris in the latter, are copie^ more or le-s correct of the>e ^Saiirhi 
gateways, and like their Indian prototype'^ are >omerime> in stone, 
sometimes in wood, and fre<|uently coii] 2 )ounded of Ixith materials, in 
varying proportion-;. Wliat is still more curious, a toran with bvi' 
l>ars was erected in front of tlie IVmple at Jeru'^alein, to hear the 
sacred golden vine, some forty years before the^e »Sanchi examjde^. 
It, however, was partly in wood, ]>artly in >tone, and ^\a-^ erected to 
replace one that adorned >S<domoii's Temitle, which wa-, wholly in 
lu'oiize, and supported hy the (‘elebrated pillar,-' Jueliiu and Boaz." 


Amu vvati. 

Although the rail at Bharhut i^ the must iiitore>tIiig and important 
in India in an historical seu<e, it is far from being equal to tliat at 
Amravati, either in ekhoration or in artistic merit. Indeed, in thc'-e 
respects, the Amravati rail is }>rohably the mo-t remarkable monu- 
ment ill India. In the tirst place it is more than tv ice the dimeii<ions 
of the rail at Bharhnt, the great rail being lOd ft. in diameter, the 
inner 165 ft., or almost exactly twice the dimensions of that at 
Bharhnt ; between these two was the in'Oces-ion-path, whidi in the 


^ Tlioy ici'taiiily liave Itt-en veiy 
tonmion in Iinlia. tor. though only one 
representation of them has heen rletcctetl 
among the seiilptiires at Sanchi (-Tree 
and Serpent Worship. ' plate 27, tig. 2), 
at least t-^n iv}>reseutations of them 
-aie found at Amravati, o9 tig. *.i . 


60 .tig. 1), 63 tig. 64 tig. 1 , 69, 83 
.tig. 2h So ' fig>. 1 and 2' 96 {rig. 3). 
9S (tig. 2). and no dim -a many in- a. 
mav yet h- fnuiid. 

- ’ Tiv»^ and StU’ptmt tVoidiip. App^n- 

<U\ T. p. 270. 

n 2 
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example'' Ava^ on tlie tope it<ell. Externally, the total heiaut 
of the great rail was about 14 It.: internally, it wa'' "2 It, le^N ^\hile 
the inner rail wa< >oli(h anh only 0 it. in height. 

The external a})]>earanre of the great rail may l>e judgeil ut troiu 
the annexetl \vo(»<h*ut (Xo. 3G;. re})resenting a small section oi it. The 
lower part, or plinth, was rirnamented by a irieze of aniinah ami 
boy>, generally in ludierous and coniir attitudes. The pillars a^ imual. 



o ■>. E.icnidl '‘U *>1 (rrtat Kail at Amiavaii. 

Were octagniiai. nmamented ^vith full disc'^ in the (entre, and half 
di.ses tt»}> and lx atom, between which were figure si‘ul])tures of more or 
less impi)rtanee. On the three raiE were full discs, all most elabo- 
rately carved, and all different. Above runs the usual undulating- roll 
moulding, which wa^ uniyersal in all age<d but is here richly inter- 
>]»er-ed with figures and emblems. The inside of the rail wa^ yery 

^ 111 BiuiiiahiU till ]>it‘-faiL day a loll i jiiaiiiier shnwn h»*n\ on t^a- li >ide ut 
rurlii-.tuniif^d ufruluuird i the pror-p-Niun tbar s a high 

iiiusiin. di-teiidixl hv light ii.Liiiiiuu hoops, j ur oilier wh'^ia^tieal digiiitarv to 

n horue oil inoa's shiaildoi" in tho ",11110 ; tho giavo. 
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iiiurli more riolily ornameiiteil than tlie outside ^]io^yn iu the wood- 
eiit ; all the central range of discs, both on the ])illar> and on tlie 

rails, being curved with tigured 
^ubjerts, generally of very great 
elal duration and beauty of detail, 
and the u})per rail \\'a> one con- 
tinuous ])a>-relief upward^ of hon 




37. V It'i :r A‘"ra\a^ 


3 ^ ''Lib hr.in I’ 1,1 1 Ca ] Aiiiia\.)i’ 


aduiiteil ill r!i<‘ .limvr w.odrut .\n. :i7 . The pillar' heiaii 

narrower, ami rho 'Umller. the priueipal m nlpture xmw mi the 

intermediate 'paee ; iu thi' iii'tam'e a kiiia mi hi' threue reeeive' 
a meiiieii.uer. wliile hi' anuv in front defend.' the walls ; lower down 
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the iiifaiitiT, i-avaliT, aial ele|>haiits >ally forth in l.*attle array, \vhile 
one of the enemy :^ues fjr peace, Avliicli is prohahly the information 
being eonmiiinicated to the king. 

The inner rail, though lower, was even more riclily ornamented 
than the great rail, generally with figures of dagobas — apparently 
twelve in each (quadrant — most elaborately carved ^vith scenes from 
the life of Buddha or from legends. One of these dagobas has 
already been given (Woodcut No. 17). Between these were pillars 
and slabs ornamented, either as shown in Woodcuts Nos. 38 and 39, or 
with either Buddhist designs or emblems, but all as rich, at least, as 

these ; the whole making up a 
series of pictures of Buddhism, 
as it was understood in the 4th 
and 5th centuries, unsurpassed by 
ainthing now' knowi to exist in 
India. The slab rei»resente<l in 
Woodcut No. 38 (p. 101), though 
now much ruined, is interesting 
as showing the tlmee great objects 
of Buddhist worship at once. At 
the top is the clagoba with its rail, 
but with the five-headed Naga 
in the place usually occitpied by 
Buddha. In the central compart- 
ment is the chakra or wheel, now* 
generally acknowledged to be the 
emblem of Dharma, the second 
member of the Buddhist Trinity ; 
below that the tree, possibly re- 
presenting Sanga or the congrega- 
tion ; and in front of all a throne, 
on which is placed what I believe 
to be a relic, wTapt up in a silken 
cloth. 

This coiubiiuitiuii is repeated again and again in these sculptures, 
and may be almost designated as the shorter Buddhist catechism, or 
rather the crjiifession of faith, Buddha, Dhanna, Sanga. The last 
w'oodcut (No. 39) is aDo interesting, as showing, besides the three 
emblems, the form of pillars with its double animal capitals so common 
in structures of this and an earlier age. 

The age of these rails does not seem doubtful.^ The outer or 

^ Fur the rea.'^ons of the follu^\ill- du* , are uiit at length. A short account 
termination and other paiticuhirs, the ! of the tope will also he found in the 
reader is referred to my work un 'Tree , Mounial of the Royal Asiatic Society/ 
and Serpent tVor^iip/ where the whole vol. iii. (X. S.) p. 132, et aeqq. 
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great rail seems to liave been (.'onimen(*erl abuut A.n. 310, tit tlie time 
when the tooth relic* jjaid this place a visit tm it> way fr<»m Puri to 
(,’eyloii, and its erection may have (X'Ciipied the whole ui the rest of 
that ceiituiT. The inner rail is more modern, and seems to have been 
begun about A.n. 400, and, with some other detac-hed fragment'-, carry 
the history of the monument down, it maybe, to oOO. At the same 
time it is clear that an older monument existed on the '-pot. The 
Iragiiieuts that exist of the central t<jpe are certainlv of an earlier 
age, and >oiiie of the slabs of the inner rail exhibit srul})tures of a 
iiiiii'h earlier date on their baiPs. It seems as it thev had ]»elonged 
to some disused earlier buildinu, and been re-worked when fitted to 
their new places. 

When Hiouen Thsang vi>ired this place in the year r»:]0 it had 
already been deserted for more than a century, l>iit he ^peak< of its 
magnilicence and the beauty of its >ite in more glowing teriii'^ than 
he applie> to almost any otlier monument in India. .Vniong other 
expression'> he ir>es one not easily understood at tir^t "ight, fur he 
says, “it was ornamented with all the magiiiticeia'e of the palaee> of 
Bactria " ^ (Taliia). Xow, however, that we know what the native art 
of India was from the sculptures at Bliarhut and :^anchi. ami we 
also know nearly wliat the art of Baetria was from tho^e rerentlv 
dug up at Peshawar, e'^pecially at Jamaigiri, we see at onee that 
it was by a marriage of these two art" tliat the Amravati schocjl of 
sculpture was produced, but with a stronger classical influence tliaii 
anything of its kind found elsewhere in India. It i^ now aPo 
tolerahlv evident that the existence of so splendid a Buddhist e<tah- 
lishinent so far south must have been due to the fai-t of the mouths ui 
the Kistnah and Godavery being t>''>^4s of det)arture froiti wliich tlie 
Buddhists of the north-we'-t and west India, in early timo'^, rompiered 
or colonised Pegit and Camhodia, and eventually the i-^laud of J;jva. 

All this \Yin ]je clearer as we })roceed. Weanwlule it "eeiii" pr«»- 
bable that with this, which i" certainly the nio'-t splendid specimen 
of its class, we iiiimt conclude our history of Buddhi-'t raiP. Ao later 
example is kucv\ 11 to exi"t : ami the Gandliara tope<, v, liicli geueitdly 
seem to he of this age or later, have all their raiP attached to ilieir 
sides in the <hape of a row otf pilaster". If they had anv tiguivd illim- 
trations, tliey must have been in the form of paintings on planter on 
the paneP between the pilasters. This, indeed, wu" }U'obai)ly tlie 
mode in which thev wcuv adorned, for it certainlv wa" not with "culp- 
tures, hut we cannot understand any Buddhi'-t imuiument existing 
aiivwhere, without the jatakas or legends being jHUtrayed cai its wall" 
ill some shape r^r other. 

At Jt^^ariiath all reminiscences of a rail had <li"a})peaivd, and a new 


^ • H Istoim de Hiuiitaj Tlisaiigf naduitv wn -fulcu. '<>1. i j*. IS?. 
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mode of onmmeiitation introduced, wliicli Ixuv no re>embl<\nee to 
aiivtliin-» found on the earlier topes. 

Although, therefore, our history r)f tlie rails may tinish about 
A.D. oOO, it by no means follow^ that many examples may not yet be 
brought to light ])eb‘mging to the seven and a hall centuries that 
elapsed between that date and the age of Asoka. As they all 
certainly were sculptured to a greater or le^:^ extent, when they are 
examined ami publidied we may hope to have an ancient pictorial 
history of India for tho^e age- nearly as complete as that i)osse>sed 
by anv other crjuntry in the world. At present, however, we only 
know of ten or twelve example^, but they are :-o easily thrown down 
and Ijiiried that we may hope t<j find many in(jre whenever thev are 
looked for, and from them to learn the whole story of Buddhist art. 


Xote. — T ho f-entral f-mwiiiiig onia- 
meiit ID tVoo<l<;ut Xo. 33, 96, a 

chakra or heol in the centre. ith tri->u] 
emhleius right and lett. On tie nppn 
})eani, hve (Uiguluis and two ncc> arc 
\voiNhi}t|»ed : on tlic inteiiiicdiate hlock', 
Sri and a chakra ; on the middle lieam 
aie seven sacred trees, with alters ; on 
the intcrniediatt' hloeks, Sii and the 


chakra again. The lower heam iswliolly 
occupied liy the eaily scenes in the 
Wessantara jataka. which is continued 
in the rear. The suhjecTs on the pillar'^ 
haA>^ all been desciihed in ‘Tice and 
Serpent AVnrship," hut are on tou small 
a N.-ale to h^ distinguishable in the 
Avoodcut. 



40 Trihul Einclem (From a sculpture at 
Amravao ) 
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ALTiiouaiL if looked at from a merely artistir point (.»f view, it will ])ro- 
Lably be found that tlio raiP aiv tlie most interesting Binidhist remains 
tliat have e<>me down to our time. >till, in aii liistorioal or are] litei Aural 
>ense, tliey are eertainly sur})a>sed by tlu^ rbaitya lialU. These are 
the temple.s (d the religion, ])ro])eiTy so called, ami the exact counttu'- 
part of the churohe^ of tlie (laistiaiis, not oidv in form, but in us(*. 

Some twenty or thiitv <'f these are knowii '^till to exi<t in a >tare 
of greater or ies- ])reservation, but, with one e\ee}Ai<ei, all eut in the 
rock. In so htr as the interior is concerned this is ot little or no 
conse<£uence, but it }irevents our Leiny abh‘ to judye ot tlieir external 
form or eflect,' and, Avhat is pi‘rlia}>s woi-so. it hides from im entirely 
the mode in which their roidS were <-on,structed. We know tliat tluw 
were formed wdtli stmiicircular rib> of tiuilier, and it 
is aPo nearly certain that on the-c ribs ]danks in two 
or tliree thickue'^^es were Ldd, but we caniu'd e\en yues^ 
wliat covered the planks external Iv. It could hardly 
have been metal, or any kind of felt, and one is nnwib 
liny tO) Itelieve that they weiv thatched with i^ras'^. ^ 

thouyh 1 confess as the evidence at [uv-ent stands, this ^ ^ 

^(^em< to me the mo^t probable suy^iestion.^' “ 

Tlie only structural raie i> at Sauchi, and is -liown 
in plan in the accompanviiiy w'oodcut Ao. 41 . It does 

^ .. ■ T ' 1 , 41 p] iij ot (. imit\ 1 

not how’ever, suffice to spow' im }a>w th^‘ rooj'^ or The iiaii, sanrhi 

1 IT 11 ' I 4 . S 1 1 S' ale 30 ft Oj 1 w. 

aisles were su])}>orted (*xteriialiy. W Hat it Hoc- simw. 

wdiicli the caves do not, is tliat wlien the aisle whicli -urroundr*d 


I 


‘A 


j 


T It i- pniLaLlt* tluU a tol^-iaHly < "I’o ' t 
idea (»!' tlie general « xteiiur appeaiaiice ..'t 
the hiiildinys troui wliieli tlio-r e'ive> wri’e 
eojded may I'O oLtaiiied fioni the ii’e/A.s 
(as they are called) rd' MahavLllipoic 
(desciihed further un p. 3'2S,. Th'.se 
are monuments ot a later date, and 
belonging to a different religion, but 
they eorrespoiid so nearly in all their 
part^ with the temples and monasteries 


n>>\\ uiid-T ( '•n-i'biatinn, that w.* < animt 
oMuht th-'ii Ltdug, lu iiH'St it'-p»'Lts. r-lo'-t* 
of them. Cuiioii-Iy enough, the 
Le-^t illmtratious ot "ouie of them are to 
be found among the unpublished -eulp- 
tuivs of tlie Lhailiut T>pe. 

- The only budding- in India I kiuju 
of that gave the Irast hint of the ex- 
ternal forms or con-ti action of these 
halls are the Imts of the Todas on the 
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the a})se ooiiLl liglited from the exterirn*, the apse carried 
up solid. In all the ca\'es the pillars surroundini'* the dagoba are 
different from and plainer than those of the nave, ddiey are, in fact, 
kept as subdued as possible, as if it was thought the}' had no biisine^^ 
there, but were necessary to admit light into the cireumainbient aisle 
of the apse. 

As almost all our information regarding these chaityas, as well a-^ 
the viharas, which form the next group to be described, is derived 
from the rock-ciit examples in "Western India, it would be convenient, 
if it were possible, to present something like a statistical account of 
tlie number and distribution of the groups of caves found there. The 
descriptions hitherto published do not, however, as yet admit of this. 

I have myself visited and de-cribed all the mo>t important of 
them : ^ and in an interesting paper, communicated to the Bombay 
branch of the Asiatic Society by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, he enumerated 
thirty-seven different groups of caves, more or less known to 
Europeans.- This numlier is exclusive of those in Bengal and Maihas, 
and new ones are daih' being discovered ; we may therefore fairly 
assume that certainly more than fort}’, and pr^.Rably nearly fifty, 
groups of caves exist in India Proper. 

Sdiiie of tlie^'C groups contain as many as loO difiereiit ami distinct 
excavations, many not iiKjre than ten »)r a dozen ; but altogether I feel 
convinced that not less than 1000 distinct specimens are to be found. 
Of the<e proltably 100 ina}’ be of Brahmanical or Jaina origin; the 
remaining 000 are Buddhist, either monasteries (:>r temples, the former 
being incom})arably the more numerous clas> ; for of the latter not 
more than twenty or thirty are knovri to exist. This difference arose, 
no duiilff, from the greater number of the viharas being grouped 
around structural topes as is always the case in Afghanistan and 
Ceylon: and, cm se<|uently, they di<l not re^piire any rock-cut place 
of worship while posse>^ed of the more usual and appropriate edifice. 

The fa<^ades (.)f the caves are geiierall}’ perfect, and form an excep- 
tion to what has been said of our ignorance of the external appearance 
of Indian temple> and moua-teries, ^luce they are exeeutetl in the rock 

Xilgiri HilK. In a woik r^nj^utly eab- ; a ve existed iu India two tlioubaial vt-ars 
UsIilmI ]»y tht' ]<itf Mr. Brocks, ot the j ago, and niay have given to tln^ 
Madras Cnil Sou ice, he give^ two photo- poeiiliarities of the diaitya halK, hut it 

graphs of the^^ dwellings. platC'^ S and i-, of coarse, iinpossiide to prove it. 

9 . Their root- have jaeei-dy the ^anie ; ^ ‘Illu-tratiuns of the Rock-eut Temples 

elliptical forms a> tin. ehaitya with the of India,* 1 voh. t'^xt Svo.. with folio 

ridge, giving the ogee form extenuilly. plates. Weale. Loudon, ISI?. 

and altogether, whether hy ao( ideut or , - * Journal Born’hav Biaueh uf the 

design, they are miniatuie ehaitya halls. Royal Asiatic Soeiety,' ^ul. lii. pt. u. 

Externally they are eoven-d with -hnir p. 36 , rf ^eq>i . and voh iv. p. 340 U 

thateh, neatly laid on. Siieh form- may .^^77. 
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uitli all tlie (letiAl that couLl have ^raeeh the ]auMiiig> of vliicli 
they are copies. In the mve>ti*^‘atioii of the>e objects the perfect iin- 
niutcihility of a tem})le once hewn out i.>f tlie livini»‘ rock is a very 
important advantage. Xo repair can add to, or indeed scarcely alter, 
the general features ot what is once >o executed : and there can he no 
(louht that we see them now, in all essentials, exactly as originally 
designed. This advantage will l^e easily a]>preciated by any one Avho 
has tried to grope for tlie evidence of a date in the design, afforded 
by our much-altered aud often reconstructed <'athe<lrals of the 
Middle Ages. 

The geographical distri}aiti('>n (jf the caves i^ somewhat singular, 
more than nine-tenths of those now known being found within the 
limits of tlie Bombay Presidency. The remainder consist of twr> groups 
in Bengal ; those of Behar and Cuttack, neither of which is important 
ill extent ; one only i^ known to exist in Madras, that of Mahavel- 
lipore : and two or three indgnificant grou]is, wliich have been traced 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab. 

At one time some were inclined to (S')miect this remarkable l<»cal 
distribution with the comparative proximity of the west side of India to 
the rock-cutting Egyptians and Ethiopians. But the coincidence can 
be more simply accounted for ly the existence in both countries of 
rocks iierfectly adapted to simh works, d'he great (^ave district nf 
western India is composed of hurizimtal ,-trata of amygdah>id and 
other cognate trap formations, generally speaking of very crmsiderable 
thickness and great uniformity ('»f texture, aud po^ses^ing besides tlie 
advantage that their edges are generally expo-ed in perfectly perjien- 
dicular cliffs. Xo rock in any part of the world could either be nuiiv 
suited for the }>urpose C)r imu’e favourably situated, than tho'^e forma- 
tions. They were easily acce^dble and easily worked. In the rarest 
possible instances are there any Haws or faults Xn di'^turb the nni- 
formity of the design: and. when complete, they ahord a perfectly 
dry temple or abode, singularly uiiifjrm in temperature, aud nion* 
durable than any clas> of temple found in anv other part of the world. 

From the time (>f Asoka, wir e twr» hundred and titty year^^ litdoi'e 
Christ, excavated the tir^t cave at Bajagriha. till the great iaitaclt^in 
ill the Stli century, the series i- uninterrupted : and, if propcrlv 
examined aud drawn, the caves wcmld turmdi us vith a complete 
religious and artistic history ot the greater part ot India during ten 
or eleven centurie^^, the darkest and most perplexing of lier existence. 
But, although during this Lmg ]>eriotl the practice was common to 
Buddhists, Hindus, aud Jain-, it ceased before the Mahomedan comiuest. 
Hardly any excavations have been made or attempted since that 
period, except, perhaps, some rude Jaiiia monoliths in the rock at 
(hialior, and it may he one or two in sjuitheru India, 
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Behar Caves. 

As be expected from vhat we know oi tlie liistniy of the 

localities, the oldest cave< iu India are -ituated in Behar, in tlie iieiuli- 
hoiirhood of Rajagrilia, which wa> tlie capital of Eeu.i^al at the time ot 
the advent of Buddha. There is, imleed, one cave there which claims 
to be tlie >'Satapanni cave, in front of which the fir^t cuiivocatiou wa^ 
held B.c. o4o. It is, however, only a natural cave very slightly im- 
proved by art, and of no architectural importance. 

The most interesting group i> situated at a place called 
Barabar, sixteen miles north of Gaya. One there, called the 
Kama Chopar, bears an inscription which reccn'ds the excavation 
of the cave in the nineteenth year of Asoka (b.c. 24o;.^ It 
is veiy simple, and, except in a dorjrway with sloping jamhs, 
has no architectural feature of importance. .V second, called the 
>Sudama or Xig<')pe cave oodcut Xo. 42), hears an inscription 

hy As<)ka iu the twelfth year of liis reign, 
the >ame vear In which most of hi,> edicts 
are dated, 20o or 204 B.c., and, couse<tiiently. 
i^ the olde>t architectural example in India. 
It cousi^t-^ of two apartment> : an outer, :')2 ft. 
0 in. iu length, and IP ft. b In. in lireadth, 
and ])cyoiid tlii^ a circular apartment, 19 ft. 
ill <liameter, in the phice usually occU])ied by 
tlie solid dagol)a ; - iu front of which the roof 
hangs duwii and })roje(‘t> in a manner very 
much as if it were iuteiide<l to reinvseut 
thatch. The most interesting of the group i> that calletl Louuis 
Ri.dii, which, though I>earing no contemporary inscription, certainly 
belongs to the same nge. The frontispiece singularly interesring 
as representing in the rock the form of the structural chaityas of tlie 
age. These, as will he seen from the woodcut fXo. 43 \ were a])])arently 
coustructeil with strong woudeii po^ts, sloping dighly inwards, 
^u})pnrtiiig a longitudinal rafter morticed into their heads, while 
throe small hlock> on each ^ide are employed to keo}) the roof in form. 
Between the pillars was a framewi.ulv of wood, ^^llich served to 
sup]>ort five smaller rafter-. Over these lies the loof, a])parentlv 





Xigope ('a\e. Sat Ohurba group. 


* Cunuiiigliaai, * An*lt<Mulogir<i] Ro- 
I'Hiits,’ vol. 1 . js 45. 

- At IvondooTy, iioar BoiuEav, there N 
ji chaitya eave at' much more modern 
date, whk-li possesses a eircular ehamlter 
like tliis. In the older examples it is 
probable a relic or some sacred s\'mbol 


OLeupied the eell : in the latei it mav 
have been un inutge of Bud<lha. No 
}>]an'' 01 detail- oi the K(»iidoot\' temple 
hav..u so far a- I kimw', !». n j.ubikhed. 
I speak tiom infoiniatieii (]«-iiv('d from 
M.'s, diawipov-, 



(. HAP. \ . 
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formed of tliive tlii(*kiie>^e^ <>{' plauk, or prukcikly two of timber plauk: 
laid re\er^e wav^. and oiu* of metal or siaiie other >ub^taiice extenmllv 







,A, '.'Xi. • 

4o Fai^a'ie <-'t Lomab Ri'jlii ea\ (F j.O']j a 1‘hotograj h b; Mr £*e]i[)e, C. E.) 

Tile form of the rtnA some tl line ot a p anted arrji, with a >li^ht ogee 
}H»int on the summit to form a waterdied. Tlie door, like all tlio>e 
of this series, ha> sloping jamh^^ — a iieeuliarity ari>iug, a> we shall 
afterwards see. from the lines of the o]>enings folhw^illg^ as in this 
in-itanee. tho.se ot the <iip])orts ot the root. 

The interior, a< will be seen fruin the anne.xed ]>lan Ao. 44 . is 
({uite plain in form, and does not seem to have been ever quite eoin- 
]>leted. Tt eoiisi-ts of a hall ;]:] ft. hv 11> ft., 
beyond \\hi»-h is an ajiartineiit of nearly " ^ ^ 

ein-ular form, evidently meant to lepresent f J sb 

a tope or dauoha, but at that early age the Vg / . 
aivhiteets bad not quite found out how to : ^ ^ 

aeeoiuplish this in a roek'cut ^tru< ture. .14 Ri^m Cavc 

Judging from the iii>eriptions on the-e 
eaves, the whole were excavated between the date of the Xigope ami 
that of the Milkmaid's Cave. :^o (filled ^ which A\as excavate<l by 
Dasaratha. the graiidsi.m of A-oka\ ])robably \\itliin fifty years of that 
date. Thev a})pear to range, therefore, fomi to -Jnn b.< ., and the 


^ (ioneuii Cunninghaiu y (-an u pi'opraly Ijo Pelasgir. 

cai Kepoits ’ vol. 1 . 45} t nti nthta- aiv T1 h‘ ih*l usp rliat form, Put 

ill the lialtit of (-ailing tills an Eg\ptiau 4(‘iivc4 it iumt -'toin* i.‘oiunu(.-ii"ns. 
form. This it (■‘(U'tainly is not, as n-* 1 Ik' Tii'lino only iilitaim-'l ir Iroin 

Egv]»tian (htoiasay had sloping jaiuii''. ^\u(ld. 
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Lomas Rislii is probably the most modern ^ — it certainly is the most 
richly oriiainented. Xo great amount of elaboration, however, is found 
in these examples, inasmneh as the material in which they are excavated 
is the hardest and most close-grained granite ; and it was hardly to be 
expected that a 2)eople who so recently had been using nothing but wood 
as a building material woidd have patience sufficient for laljours like 
these. They have polished them like glass in the interior, and with that 
they have been content. 


Westekx Chaitya IIall>. 

ddiere are in tlie AVesterii (llurts in the Bombay Presidency live 
or six important chaitya r*ave> whose dates can be made out, either 
from inscriptions, or from internal evidence, with veiy fair ap- 
proximate certainty, and all of whicli were excavated, if I am 
not v'ery much mistaken, before the Christian Era. The oldest 
of the>e is situated at a }>lace called Bliaja. four miles south of 
the great Ivarh cave in the Bliore Ghat. There is no* in- 
scri])tion upon it, but I have a plan and >everal ])hotographs. 
From the woodcut (Xo. 4.3,, it will be perceived that it is a chaitya 

hall of the u.>ual plan, but of no great 
dimension>, being only 60 ft. from the 
back of the apse to the mortices {a in 
which the supports of the wooden screen 
once stood. From the wondcut (X'o. 4G), 
taken from one of these idiot ographs, it 
will he perceived that the lullars of the 
interior slope inwards at a considerable 
and mo^t iin])leasing‘ angle. Tlie rood- 
screen vhich clones tlie front of all other 
cave^ of this cla>s is gone. In all other 
examples it is in stone, and conseciuentlv 

4 >. Cli.u ya Ca\e, Bbaja. (Fiumarian * . 1 4. • i * • ,0 

by Mr. Burgess.) scale 50 ft. tu 1 jh, lelliaills ; nUt 111 tills llistaiice, heillg ill 

wood, it lias? ili-iapiieareil. tliougli the 
h<.le'> to ivceivc its }„,^t> and the inortiees l.y which it wa- attached to 
the wall> are 'till there, 'I'he o,aee froiit(jii \ni' covered with wooden 
onuiiueiits which have di'appeared ; though the pin-holes remain liy 
which they were ta-teiied to the stone. The framework, or truas 
that tilled the upper part of the preat front opening, j,,, 
exists, hut what its appearance wu' may he judged" of hy the 
numerou' repro'entatl.m' of itself with which' it ^ is covered, or 



‘ A \<iy (l(‘tci!k'«l ii'Miuut all rlu^se 
■ Ah iiaMtlugi'Ml toi lisol-62. 


iLiV'-rtil! Ik. i„ I eiiniiiijg!ia,M'-. 



4,'>. Fa-'a<le nf the Cave at Bhaja (Fr Jiii a Ph'-t' -graph.) 

from tlie i-eiiro'oiitiuii of ii cliaityn ftK^iule from tlie contemporary 


rail at Buddli ^diya i Woodcut 
Xo. 47), aiul tliere are several 
others (Ui the rail at Bharhut, 
which are not only comet ele- 
vations of such a facade as thi>, 
but represent the wooden carved 
ornaments which — according 
to that autliority — invariably 
adorned these facades. The only 
existing' example of this wrMiden 
screen is that at Karli, but the 
innumerable small repetition^ 
of it, not only here but in all 
these caves, shows not only it^ 
form, but how universal its oiii- 
ph.>vment was. The ratter^ ot 
tlie roof were of wood, and 
inanv ot them. a‘> may be ''Ceu in 



47, Fn-nt nf a Cha’r\a Hail 

^ a Ihi-itU'-a at Bu'hiti o.ivj ) 

the \N.MMlMit. remain tu tlu‘ }iro>eut 
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ilay. Everytliiug, iu that cuuM he iiuale iu wood veiiiaiiieJ iu 
wood, and only the rniistriictive })art- nei'e^suy thr <tahllity were 
executed in the ruck. 

It U euNy tu undei^tand that, the lir^t time uieu nudertuuk to 
repeat iu stone funus they had only heeu a('cu>tnuied tu erect iu 
wood, they diould have done so literally. The iuwaixU of the 

pillars Avas re([uisite to resist the thrust of the circular roof in the 
wooden hiiildiiig, hut it must have ap})eared awkward iu stt)ne that it 
would hardly he often re])eated. As, however, it wa^^ pruhahly almost 
universal iu structural buildings, the doorways and openings naturally 
followed the same lines, hence the doping jambs. Though these tvere 
by no means so objectionable in ]>ractice. they A^aried with the lines of 
the supports, and. as these became u})righc tlie jambs became parallel. 
In like manner, Avlieii it was done, the architects cmild hardly fail to 
})erceive that they had Avastedboth time and labour in cutting away the 
rock to make Avay for their Avoodeii screen iu front. Had they left it 
standing, Avith far less expense they could have gru a more urnaiueiital 
and more durable feature. This was so self-evident that it never, so far 
as i^ known, Avas relocated, hut it Avas some time l^ehuu the ])illars of the 
interior got tpiite perpendicular, and the jamlw of the dr)oiv quite 
parallel. 

There is very little tigure sculpture about this cave ; none in the 
interior, anti Avhat there is on the facade seems to be of a very domestic 
character. But on the pillars in the interior at <1 and It in the plan 
(Woodcut Ao. 4o\ AA'e tiiid two emblem^, and at a, e, and /’three others 
are found someAvhat rudely b_»rmed, hut which occur again so frequently 
that it may be Avortli Avhile to quote them here. They are known the 





Trisul. shit»ia. Chakia Tiwul. 


trisul, or trident, the central point fciug iwualhmnure iiuj)oitauT than 
here Oiowu, the Oiiehl, ami the fliakra, uv \yheel. The two hr<t are 
.ueiierally fouml iu eoiahiuatioii. jw iu ’Wnucl-iit Xd, tiH. ami the wlieel 
H frequeutly foiiuT eilgel with tri'u! onuuueuT-<, a- iu the eeutral 
compart iiiout uf W.M-.ilcut >'o. 3S tVmu Amvavati. 'I’he hnirth emhleiii 
here I- the tri'iil. iu comlVuiatiou with a hme, uml tlm fiftii i> uue which 
i-fre-iueiitly repeateil oii cuiim ami eCewlmiv. hut tn wliich m- uame has 
yet heeu given. 

The next grr.up of caves, liowevev. that at Bedsa. ten or eleven 
mile' south ot Karli, shows cousiderahle jaugress towanls lithic 
cou'tructiou. Tim 'ereeii i' in stone; the inllars are more upright 
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to the rest, that they are evideutly stalul^lla^, and ought to stand 
free instead of suppijrting a verandah. Their cai)itals (Woodent 
Xo. a(), p. 113) are more like the Persepolitan tlian any others in 
India, and are eacdi surmounted by horses and elepliants bearing men 



iiH.l of l,oia ainl free execution. From the view (Woodcut 

> 0 . it will be >e**n liow much the >iui-taoe is covered with tlie rail 
decoration, a repetition on a small scale of the rails described in the last 
-ectioii, and whir-h it may here he mentioned is a fair test of the age 
ot any bnildiuo. [t gradually becomes less and less used after the date 
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arrangemeiit and diineusions are very similar to tlio>e of the choir of 
Xonvdcli Cathedral, or of the Abbaye anx Honime^! at Caen, omitting 
the outer aisles in the latter buildings. The thickness of the piers at 
Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds t(j the breadth of the aisles in the 
Indian temple. In height, however, Karli is very inferior, being only 
42 ft. or perhaps 45 ft. from the door to the apex, as nearly as can be 
ascertained. 

Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave fivjin the aisles : each 
pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and richly ornamented 
capital, on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two tigures, gene- 
rally a man and a woman, but sometimes two females, all very mindi 
better executed than such ornaments usually are. The seven pillars 
behind the altar are plain octagonal piers, without either base or 
capital, and the four under the entrance gallery <liffer cniisiderably 
from those at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals >up})ly the 
]>lace usually occupied by frieze and cornice in (Irecian architecture ; 
and in other examples plain painted suifaces occupy the same space. 
Above this springs the roof, semicircular in general sectir>ii, but some- 
what stilted at the sides, so as to make its height greater than the 
semi-diameter. It is ornamented even at this diu' by a series of 
wooden ribs, probably coeval with the excavation, which prove beycmd 
the shadow of a doubt that the ro<jf is not a cop}' of a iuas<.uiry arch, 
but of some sort of timber construction which we cannot now very well 
uuderstand- 

Immediatel}' under the seinidome of the ap>e, and nearly uhere the 
altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the dagoba, in this instance 
a plain dome slightly stilted on a circular drum. A^ there are no 
ornaments on it now, and no mortice'^ for wuodwiak, it ])robablv was 
originally plastered and painted, may have ])een adoi-ned with 
hangings, which some of the sculptured re})resentatinns would lead us to 
su])pose was the usual mode (jf ornamenting these altar-^. It is sur- 
mounted by a Tee, the base of which is similar t(.> the one diown on 
AVuodcut No. 13, and on this still stand the ivmain^ of an umbn‘lla in 
Wood, very much decayed and distorted by age. 

()])por>ite thi^ is the entrance, < -on si sting c4‘ tliree doorways, under 
a galleiT exactly corre.s})on ding with our roudloft, one leading to the 
centre, and one t(» each of tlie side-aisles; and over tlie gallery the 
w'liole end of the ball is open as in all tlie-e rbaitva balls, forming 
one great window, tlirougb whi(*li all the light is admitted. This 
great w'indow' is formed in the shape i»f a liorsedme, ami exactly 
resembles those used as oniaments on the farade of this cave, as well 
as on those of Bhaja. Bedsa, and at Nassick dcserilied above, and wdiich 
are met with evervw'here at this age. Witliin the ardi is a frame- 
work or centering of wood standing free Woodcut No. . This, '.o 
far as we can judge, is, like the rlh> of the iuteiia, coeval with tlie 
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building ; ^ at all events, if it has been renewed, it is an exact copy 
of the original fonn, for it is found repeated in stone in all the niches 
of the fa^*ade, over the doorways, and generally as an ornament every- 
where, and with the Buddhist ‘'rail,’’ copied frrjm Sanchi, fonns the 
most usual ornament of the style. 

The presence of the woodwork is an additional proof, if any were 
wanted, that there were no arches of construction in any of these 
Buddhist buildings. There neither were nor are any in any Indian 



building anterior to the Mahomedau Uou(|uest, and very few indeed in 
any Hindu building afterwards. 

To return, however, to Karli, tlie outer porch is considerably wider 


’ A tfu yeai:? ago it wa*? lepuited that 
this wa=! in danger of falling out- 

wards. and I wrote repeatedly to India 
1 legging tliat sonietliiiig might be done 
tn preserve it : but I have never been 
able to leirn if thD has bef'ii attended 
to. Onfv a >mall portion of the oiiginal 
vibhing of the Bhaja five jjuw remaiiis. 
That ot the Bedsa cav^ ha- been de- 
stroyed within the last ten oi twehe 
yeai'^ ‘Juurnal Boniluv Hiainh of tin* 


lioval Asiatif Society.' voh ix. p. 223) : 
and it vould be a thousand jiities if 
this, which is the only original screen in 
India, were allowed to peri-h when a 
Very small outlay would sa\e it. Like 
the Iron yalhir at Delhi wliicii never 
lu-ts. teak ivood that does not decay 
though exposed to the atmosphere fui 
2000 years, is a yihenomenon woith tlie 
attention nut onh of untiguaiies, ]>ut oi 
natural phih isi iphei's. 
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than tlie body of the building, being ft. wide, and is closed in front 
by a screen composed of two stout octagonal pillars, without either base 
or capital, sup2)orting what is now a jdain mass of rock, but which was 
once ornamented by a wooden gallery forming the principal ornament 
of the facade. Above this a dwarf colonnade or attic of four column^ 
between julasters admitted light to the great window, and this again 
was surmounted by a wooden cornice or ornament of some sort, though 
we cannot now restore it, since only the mortices remain that attached 
it to the rock. 

In advance of this screen stands the lion -pillar, in this instance 
a plain shaft with tliirty-two flutes, or rather faces, surmounted hy a 
capital not unlike that at Kesariah (Woodcut Ao. 6 ), but at Karli 
sii2)porting four lions instead of one, and, for reasons given above 
(p. oo), they seem almost certainly to have supported a chakra or 
Buddhist wheel. A similar pillar probably stood on the oj^jiosite 
side, but it has either fallen or been taken clown to make way for 
the little temple that now occupies its place. 

The absence of the wooden ornament.^ of the external i)oreh, as 
well as our ignorance of the mode in which this temple was finished 
laterally, and the porch joined to the main temple, prevents us from 
judging what the effect of the front would have been if belonging 
to a free-standing building. But the ijroportions of such jjarts i\> 
remain are so good, and the effect of the whole so })ieasing, that 
there can 1)6 little hesitation in ascribing to such a design a tolerably 
high rank among architectural compositions. 

Of the interior we can judge j^erfectly, and it certainly is as 
solemn and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode of lighting 
the most 2)erfect— one undivided volume of light coming through a 
single ojiening overhead at a very favourable angle, and falling 
directly on the altar or 2iriiici2)al object in the building, leaving the 
rest in comparative obscurity. The effect is considerably heightened 
by the closely set thick columns that divide the three aides from one 
another, as they suffice to prevent the boundar}" walls from ever being 
seen, and, as there are no oi^enings in the walls, the vie^v between tlie 
pillars is ^H'actically unlimited. 

These peculiarities are found more or le>s deveL'>i)ed in all tlie 
other caves of the same cla-'S in India, varying only with the age and 
the gradual change that took ])lace fi'om the more iiurely wot.^lcn 
forms of these cave> to the lithic or str»ne architecture of tlie more 
modern ones. This is the i)riiicipal te-«t by which their relative ages 
can be determined, and it proves incoiite^tabl}’ that the Karli cave 
was excavated not very long after ^tone came to be used O'- a building- 
matei’ial in India. 

There are caves at Ajunta and pro])a])Iy at Junir which are a^ 
old the four just described, and, when the liistory <»f cave archi- 
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lecture couiej? to be witteii in eAenso. will supply details tliat are 
wanting in the examples just quoted. Meanwhile, however, their 
forms are sufficient to place the history on a tirm basis, and to 
explain the origin and early progress of the >tyle with sufficient 
distinctness. 

From the inscriptions and literary evidence, it seems hardly doubt- 
ful that the date of the Karli cave is about 78 b.c., and that at Xassick 
about 129 B.c. We have no literary authority for the date of the two 
earlier ones, but the arehieological eviilence appears irresistible. The 
Bhaja cave is so absolutely identical in style with the Lomas Eishi 
cave at Behar (Woodcut Xo. 43) that they must be of very nearly 
the same age. Their pillars and their drjorways slope so nearly at 
the same angle, and the essential woodeiiiiess — if the expression may 
be used — of both is so exactly the same, that, the one being of the 
age of Asoka, the other cannot be far removed from the date of his 
reign. The Bedsa cave exhibits a degree of progress so nearly half- 
way between the Bhaja and Xassick examples, that it may safely 
be dated 150 to 200 b.c., and the whole four thus exhibit tlie progress 
of the style during nearly two centuries in the most satisfactory 
manner, and form a basis from which we may proceed to reason with 
very little hesitation or doubt. 


Ajl'XTa.^ 

There are four chaitya caves in the Ajuiita series which, though 
not <0 magnificent as ^ome of the four ju<t mentioued, are nearly as 
im})ortant for the })urposes of our history. The olde>t there (AM. 9) 
is tlie Imve^t down (»u the clifi', and is uf the smalle>t class, being 
only 45 ft. by 23 ft. in width. All it> woodwork has perished, though 
it would not be difficult to restore it from the mortices left and the 
rei)resentations c»f itself on the facade. There are several inscriptions, 
but they do not seem integral. They are painted on the walls, and 
belong, frtjin the fijrm of their rharacters, to the 2nd or 3rd century 
ol our era, wiieii the fresci >es ''Cem tc) have been renewed, so that tlie 
real tests ol its age are, first, it'^ pcjsition in the series, which make 
it, with its acc'Unpaiiying vihara "Ahj. 12;, undoubtedly the oldest 
there ; the other test is the architecture of it^ faranle, which so much 
resemble'^ that of the Aa-sick chaitya Ai.r. I29j that it cannot be far 
ofi in date. It may, however, be somewhat earlier, as the pillars in 
the interior slope inwards at a suinewhat greater angle, and, in so far 
as that is a test ol age. it indicates a greater antiquity in tlie A junta 
example. 

^ For turther rartK-ulars ieuaidiiig the j Royal Asiatic Society, 1S42. and ivpuh- 
Ajunta caves, the uader reteired to a li^hed afterwaids \Mth a hdio volume of 
papei I wrote iij the ’ Juuiual id the i plate- iliu-tiate it. 
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The next cliaitya (Xo. lu; is situated ver\- near tu the last, a 
little higher up in the rock, however, and of nearly twice its dimen- 
sions. It is 94 ft. 6 in. in depth by 41 ft. 3 in. in width internally. 
As may be seen from the annexed view CWoodcut Ao. 57), the nave 





lnt<ATGV ot Chaitya L'avc Xo. lU ut Ajuiita. (From a. feketcii by the Author.) 


is separated from the aisles by a range of plain oetagoiuil sliafts, 
perfectlv upright, luit without capitals or bases. The trilorium belt 
is of unusual height, and was originally plastered and painted. 
Traces of this can still be seen, though the design caiiinU be maile 
uiit ''"W ijodcut .jS . One (>i 

the most reiiiarkcihle eliaracter- 
istics of the cavu i> that it ^hi_>\\> 

(if traii>itii.iu from wood to 
stone ill its architectural detail-. 

The rihs of the ai-le are in .-tone 
cut in rock, hut cojaed irom the 
wooden toriu< ot previuii- ex- 
ample-. The vaidt of the nave 
wa- ad('irned witli wooden rih-, 
the mortice< tor whirh are -till 
there, and their mark> can -till 
])e traced in tlie root, hut the 
wood it-elf i- .uuiie. 

There are two in'criptimi' in thi' cave which 'eem to Iw integral, 
hut unfortunately neither ot them contain naiuo' that tau be iden- 
titie.l; but from the form of their characters a paheographist would 
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almost certainly place them anterior to the Chribtian Era.^ Taking, 
however, all the circumstance of the case into consideration, and so 
as to avoid stretcliing any point too far, it would, perhaps, be better 
to a>ssume for the present that the cave belongs to the l^t century 
of our era. 

The facades of both these caves are so much ruined by the rock 
falling away that it is impossible to assert that there was no scul])- 
ture on the lower parts. Xone, certainly, exists in the interior, 

where everjTliing depends on painting ; and it is, to say the least of 
it, ver}' im 2 )robable that any figure-sculpture ever adorned the oldest, 
while it seems likely that even A'o. 10 detrended wholly on con- 

ventional architect imal forms for its adornment. 

The next chaitya cave in this series TXo. 19j is separated finm 
these two by a very long interval of time. Unfortunately, no in- 
scription exists upon it which woidd assist in assigning it any precise 
date; but it belongs to a group of \fiharas, Xos. IG and 17, whose 
date, as we shall afterwards see, can be fixed ^vith tolerable certainty 
as belonging to the oth century of our era. The cave itself, 
as ^vill be seen from the plan (Woodcut Xo. o9), is of the smallest 

hize. nearly the same as Xo. 9, or 4G ft. 4 in. )w 

23 ft. 7 in., and its arrangements do not difier 
much, but its details belong to a totally different 
school of art. All trace of woodwork ha> di^- 
a])peared, })ut W(joden f>rm^ are everyAvliere re- 
])eated in stone, like the trigly])hs and inutule.s of 
the Doric order, long after their original meaning 
was lo.'^t. More than this, painting in the interval 
had to a great extent become disused as a means 
of decoration, both internally and externally, and 

sculpture substituted fn* it in all monumental 
work.- ; but the greatot change of all is that 

Buddha, in all his attitudes, is introduced every- 
where. Ill tlie next woodcut ("Xo. GO) —the view <>f the faccide— it 
will be seen how com}>letely figure-sculpture had superseded the 
plainer architectural forms of the earlier cave". The rail ornament, 
tuo, ha> entirely di>ai>peared : the window heads have been dwarfed 
down tu mere framings for ma'^k^ ; but, what is even more significant 
than these. tliat fr(»m a pure theism or rather atheism we have 
passed to on overwhelming idolatry. At Karli, the eight figures 
that originally adorned tlie porch are chiefr nith their wive.'^, in 

pair^. All the hgure< of Buddha that ap])ear tliere now are long 

1 Tliese iiiM uptioii- tiaiivlittMl in p, 6:3, a*, it touinl iu eave 2. On the 
Bhau Daji'-' pap»a ou tlu- A junta in- a*‘Cuui}>anying plate thev are Gescribed 

bt:Ti])ti‘)]i''. *Jomiiai Goniluiy Biandi of as oinj on civelO, tlie otlioi on cave 

the Roval Aviitie Sot-ietv,’ vol. viii. 12, 
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tfO. \ lew ot Farailc. Ch.utja Lave Xu. r» at Ajhut.i. (i'loin a IMk itfigra]»ii. ) 


su^^e(iuellt additions. Xone but mortals were seniptured iii tin* 
earlier Ccives, and among thesi' ninrtaU ►Sakya Muni nowhere ap})ears. 
Here, on the craitrarv, he is Bhagavat — the Holy One — tlie Deity— 
the object of Worship, and occiiiaes a po>ition in the front of the 
dagoba or altar itself (WiKidcut Xo. (U, p. surmounted liy the 

triple iiui])rella and as the Xumen of the place. 

At a future stage of our in<[uiries we ma\' be able to tix more 
nearly the time in which this porteiitoim change took ])lace in 
Buddhist ritual. For the present it is sufficient to remark that 
images of Buddha, and their wi>rdii}i, were not kiiuwii in Imlia in 
the 1st centuiT of our era, and tluit the revolution wa^ com}dete in 
the 5th century. 

Before leaving this cave, howe^'er, it may Ve well to remark on 
the change that had taken place in the lorm cl the dagoba during 
these 500 years. If AVuodcut Xo. G1 is compared ^\ith the dagoba 
in X^os. 50 and 57, it will be seen how much the bev rounded form 
of the early examples had been erm vent ion alised into a tall steeple- 
like object. The drum had become mcire imprutant than the dome, 
and was ornamented with architectural features tluit have no meaning 
as applied. But more curious still i- the form tlie tri]ile umbrella 
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had assumed. It had now Ijeci.iiiie a >teei)le reachiiiy to the root ot 
the cave, and its original form and meaning would hardly be suspected 
by those who were not familiar with the intermediate steps. 

I am not aware more than three umbrellas being tound sur- 
mounting any dagitba in the caves, but the annexed lepie^entatitiu 

of a model of ime found at Sultan- 



Rot'k-cut Dagul a at Ajuiit.i. '^inall Modul found in the Tope at Snltanpoie 

<From a Dravvuig b\ the Author.) (From WilsonS • Aiiana Anti<iua ’) 


niunerou.^ models are found Avitli seven, making- with the base and 
finial nine storeysd whirli afterward^ in China liecame the conven- 
tional number for the nine-storeyed towers ot that land. 

The la<t chaitya at Ajunta (No. 26; is of a medium size, 66 ft. by 36, 
and has a loi\u in^'Criiition, but which unfortunately contains notliing to 
enable us to fix its date with certainty. It is certainly more modern 
than the last-named, its >culpture'- are coar-er, and their meaning more 
invthologieal. We slmll p^diahly not err in assuming tliat it was 
excavated towanls the end of the 6th or heuinning of the 7th centurv : 


Kitfn* ill * J.uuph! of rlu* .V'iitiu jsnniDty of Bniigal.’ Maiuls, l.?47. pldU* 0. 


(.'HAP. V. CHAITYA AT ELlJjRA. Vi: 

and that the year GoO i< not far from its true date, its chief interest 
is in sliowing how nearly Buddhism was approximating to Brahmanism 
when the catastrophe tor^k place wliich expelled the fiuiner from the 
eountiT of its birth. 


Ellora. 

The celebrated Viswakarma cave at Elloia is a chaitya of the first 
class, intermediate in age between the two last-described caves at 
Ajunta, or it maybe as modern as the last. There are unfortunately no 
inscriptions nor any traditions^ that would assist in fixing its age, 
which must coiiseiiueiitly depend wholly on its position in the series 
and its architectural peculiarities. 

The dimensions of this cave are considerable, 85 ft. by 43 ft., and 
the inner end is entirely l)locked up l)y the dagoba which, instead of 
])eing circular as in ail the older examples, has a frontispiece attached 
to it larger than that in cave Xo. 19 at Ajunta, which, as shown in 
4Voodcut lYo. 60, makes it square in front. On this addition is a figure 
of Buddha seated with his feet down, and sunnunded by attendants 
and flying figures in the latest style of Buddhist art. In the roof, all 
the ribs and ornaments are cut in the rock, though still copied from 
wooden prototypes, and the ti’iforium has sculptured figures as in 
Aos. 19 and 26 of Ajunta. Its most marked characteristic, however, 
is the facade, where for the first time we miss the great horseshoe 
opening, which is the most marked feature in all previous examples. 
We can still trace a reminiscence of it in the upper part of the 
window in the centre (Woodcut iS^o. 63, p. 128) ; but it was evidently 
considered nece?^sarv, in this instance, to reduce the size of the 
opening, and it is easy to see why this was the case. At Bedsa, 
Karli, Kenheri and elsewhere, there was a verandah or porch with a 
screen in front of the great window, which prevented the direct 
rays of the sun fr(>m reaching it, and all the older caves had 
wooden screens, as at Karli, from which curtains could be hung so 
as to modify the light to any desired extent. At Ellora, no screen 
could ever have existed in front, and wooden additions had long ceased 
to be used, so that it consequently became necessary to reduce the 
size of tlie opening. In the two later chaityas at Ajunta, this is 
eflected by siinpl}* reducing their size. At Ellora it was draie by 
dividing it. If we had the structural examples in whicli this change 
was probal)ly first introduced, we miglit trace its })rogre>s ; but, as 
this one is the only example we have of a divided window, we must 

^ Sir Charles Mallet, in the becond 1000 yeais hetore his tUy. This might 
volume of the ‘Bombay Literary Transac- , he true if anplied to the Biahman- 
tions,’ quotes a tradition that tho Ellora icil Kail is, but hardly to any Ruddliisr 
caves were excavated by a Kaja Eclu, cave in the =;erics. 
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accept it as one of the latent moditications of the facjades of the.-e 
chaityas. Practically, it may be an improvement, as it is still 
sufficiently large to light the interior in a satisfactor}' manner ; but 
artistically it seems rather to be regretted. There is a character and 
a grandeur about the older design which we miss in this more 



t.*o. ide '->f lliL' ^ liWjkaiiija L/tVf Cil EliulJ. (.t’loiu -1 l*hoto^iaph ) 


domestic-looking arrangement, though it is ^till a form of opening 
not destitute of Ijeauty. 

Owing to the sloping nature of the ground in which it is excavated 
this cave pO'‘^e'^>e'^ a iorecciurt of considerable extent and of great 
elegance ot de>igii. which give> it^ facade an importance it is not. 
entitled to from any intriii'^ic mecit of it'> own. 
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Kexheri. 

One i){ the best known aii<l most freiiiientlv rieserihed chaityas in 
India is that on the ishind of Salsette, in Bombay Harbour, known 
as the ^Teat Kenlieri cave. In dimensions it beIon^> to the tirst rank, 
being <S8 ft. (5 in. by .^9 ft. 10 in., and it has the advantage that it> date 
is now almost absolutely fixed. In the verandah there is an inscription 
recording that the celebrated Buddhaghoslia dedicated one of the 
middle-sized statues in the porch to the honour of the lord Bhcigvwand 
and in the same porch another inscrijition records the execution of the 
great statues of Buddha ])y Gotamiputra's imperial descendant Sri 
Yadnya ^Sat Kcirni.*’- Now we knovc that the tirst-named, Buddha - 
ghosha, went on his mission to Ceylon, b.c. 410,'^ and he is not known 
ever to have returned to India: and YYidnya Sri has always been 
assumed to have lived 408-42S, generally it must be confes^ed on the 
mistaken etymolcjgy of confouiuling his name with that r)f Y'uegai of 
the Chinese. That, however, is apparently only a translation of the 
‘‘Moon beloved king/' and more applicable, eonse([uently, to Chandra 

or Chandragupta, who was his contemporary. The true basis 
f(jr the determination of his date is the Puranie chronology, which, 
for this period seems indisputable.'^ Be all this as it may, the con- 
junction of these two names here in this cave settles tlieir date, and 
settles also the age of the cave as belonging to tlie early years of the 
Jtli century, at the time when Fa Hian was travelling in India. 

This being so, one would naturally ext»ect that the architecture of 
the cave should exhibit some r>tage of ])rogrc\^s intermediate between 
cave No. 10 and cave No. 19 of Ajiinta, but nothing of the sort is 
apparent here : the Keidieri cave is a literal copy of the great cave 
at Karli, hut in so inferior a style of art that, Avhen I tir.'>t saw it, I 
was inclined to ascrilie it to an age of Buddhist decre])itude, when 
the traditions of true art hatl passed away, and men were trying 
))y spasmodic elforts to revive a dead art. This ]:ieing now })rc'ved imt 
to be the case, the architecture of th^ cave can only be looked upon 
as an exceptional anomaly, the principles of wlu:>se design are unlike 
anything else to be tound in India, emanating prt)bably from ^ome 
individual caprice, the origin of which we may ja’obably never now 
be able to recover. 

Internally the roof was ornamented with timlier rafters, and 
though these have fallen away, tlie wooden ])ins ]jy whi«'h tliey were 

^ • Jouriial Boni))ay Branch of tlio Introduction to * ^lahawaiiso.’ p. 30. 

Royal Asiatic vSociety,’ vol. v. p. 14. Appendix. 

- Lot. fit. p» 25. 

K 
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fastened to tlie rock still remain ; and the screen in fVfmt has all the 
mortices and other indicatirms, as at Karli, proving that it was 
intended to be covered with wooden galleries and framework. AVhat 
is still more curious, the figures of chiefs with tlieir wives, which 
adorn the front of the screen at Karli, are here repeated literally, Imt 
copied so badly as not at first sight to be easily recognisable. This i< 
the more strange as it occurred at an age when their place was reserved 
for figures of Buddha, and when, at Karli itself tliey were cutting 
aw^ay the old sculptures and old inscriptions, to introduce figures of 
Buddha, either seated crr>ss-leg'ged, or borne lui the lotus, supported 
by Kaga figures at its base.^ 

In front of this cave is a dwarf rail which, with the kncuvledge 
we now have, would in itself be almost sufiicient to settle the age, in 
spite of these anomalies (Woodcut Ko. 64). Unfortunately it is so 
weather-worn that it is difficult to make out all it^ details: but 
comparing it with the Gautamiputra rail rWoo<lcut Ko. 32; and tlie 



Amravati rail (Woodcut No. 36), it will be seen that it contains all 
those complications that were introduced in the 3rd and 4th centuries, 
hut which were di>contiuued in the 3th and 6th, when the rail in any 
shape fell into disuse as an arcliitectural ornament.- 

The evidem-e in hex seem- com})lete that this cave wa- excavated 
in the early years of tlie 3th century; but, admitting thi-, it remains 
an anninaly, the like fd which only occurs once again so far a- I know 
in the history of Indian ardiitecture. and that in a vihata at XassUk 
of the same aee. to be de-erfbed hereafttu’. 


^ A tolciaUy t n ot 

thc>.e sL'ulpnues i- laigi'avt 4 in 
* Hiiidostan.” vo] ii. p. 81 . afr* ! 

T}ic ouriou- ]'aU of tlie thing i-. that tla* 
Buddhist tigun-s of the Karli iar<ide ao^ 
not <-opied lu'O* .il-o. fioiii whieh I w<*uM 
infer, well U" fVujii rln-ii nuii inniii-r* 


• videiiL-e. that th‘y jn-ao n.odMU 

thiiii even tlii- ea\e 

lur turthei pai tieulaib legaoliug this 
< ave, the reader i-? loteired to lay work on 
the ■ Rook-out Temples of Iiiclia/ p. 30. 
plate- 11 ami 12. 
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Dhumxar. 

About half way between Kotali and Ujjain, in Raj put ana, there 
exists a series of eaves at a place called Dhumnar which are of con- 
siderable extent, but the interest that iiiiuht be felt in them is 
considerably diminished, by their being cut in a cuarse laterite con- 
glomerate, so coarse that all the liner architectural details had to ])e 
worked out in plaster, and that, having perished with time, only their 
plans and outlines can now be recognised. ^Vniong the sixty or seventy 
excavations here found one is a chaitya of some extent, and presenting 
peculiarities of plan not found elsewhere. It is practically a chaitya 
ceila situated in the midst of a Sahara (Woodcut No. Go). The cell 



Ctive at Dluiiniuir U'lom a rj.m T)v Gen Cntnunghain ) 
30 it. to 1 11'. 


in which the dagoba is situate<l is only So ft. ly 13 ft. G in., but to 
this must be added the porch, or ante-cha})el, extending 25 ft. further, 
making the whole Go ft. On two >ide-, and on half the third, it i'- 
suiToundetl by an open verandah leading to the cells. The third .-^ide 
never was finished, hut in twe (jf the side cells are smaller dagohas — 
the wlicjle making a confused mass of chambers and cluiityas in which 
all the original parts are contbunded, and all the primitive simplicity 
of design and arraiigenient is lost, to such an extent that, without 
])revious knowledge, thev would hardly he recognisable. 

There are no exa«-t ilates for determining the age of tliis cave, 
blit like all of the series it is late, probably between the year^' 500 
and GOO a.d,. m* even later, and its great interest is that, on comparing* 

K 2 
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it with the chaitya aiul vihara at Bhaja or Betha (Woodcut?^ Xos. 46 
and 49), we are enabled to realise the progi-ef^s and changes that took 
place in designing these inonimients during the seven or eight centuries 
tliat elapsed between them. 


Kholvi. 

Xot for from Dlunnnar is another seines of caves not so extensive, 
but interesting as being iirobably tlie most modern group of Buddhist 
caves in India. Xo very complete account of them has vet ])een 
})ublishedd but enough is kno-wm to enable ns to feel sure how 
modern they are. One, called Arjun s House, is a highly ornamented 
dagoba, originally apparently some 20 ft. in height, but the upper 
part ]^eing in masonry has fallen away. Inside this is a cell ot)en to 
tlie trout, in which is a cross-legged seated tigure of Buddha, showing 
an approach to the Hindu mode of treating images in their tem})les, 
which looks as if Buddhism was on the verge of disappearing. 

The same arrangement is repeated in the only excavation here 
which can be called a chaitya hall. It is only 26 ft. by 13 ft. in- 
ternally ; but the whole of the dagoba, which is 8 ft. in diameter, has 
been hollowed out to make a cell, in which an image of Buddha i^ 
en>hrined. The dagobas, in fact, here — there are tiiree standing bv 
themselves^have become temples, and only distinguishable from tlawe 
of the Hindus by their circular forms. - 

It is probably hardly necessary to say more on this subject now. 
as most of the ^piestioiiN, both of art and chronology, will ])e again 
touched upon in the next chapter when describing the viharas which 
were attached to the chaityas, and were, in fact, parts of the same 
establislnnents. As mere residences, the viharas may be dehcient in 
that dignity and unity which characterises the chaityas, but their 
number and variety make up to a gveat extent for tlieir other 
deliciencies : and altogether their description fornm one of the most 
interesting chapters in our history. 


^ Tilt* plates ill Geii. Cumiiiighain's 
’ Arch.eolngu al Kt^port'^.’ vol. ii. pi. 70 
and 74, are on too a ^rale to be of 

iiiueli UMC I have iiut iiiyvdf vibited 
these ra\>';. 

- The particulars of the arr-hitecturp 
of thobe ravc'- are T.ik»ui from Gph. Cun- 


ningham s rej)ort a])Ove alluded to. I 
entirely agiee with him as to their age, 
and am siiipiise<l I)v, Im].ey could be 
so mistaken regarding them. ‘ Journal 
Konihay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,' vul. v. p. 3 . 33 ^ et s^qq. 
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CHAPTER YL 

VIHAKAS/ OR MOXASTERIES. 

CONTENTS. 

Structural Viharas — Bengal and Western A'ibara Caves — Yas>,ick, Ajunta. Bagh, 
Dhuiimar, Kholvi, and Ellora Yiliaras — Circular Cave at Junir. 


^Structural Yiiiaras. 

E ctre almost more dependent on rock-cut examples for c)iir know- 
ledge of tlie Yiharas or monasteries of the Buddhists than we are 
tor that of their Chaikvas or churches : a circumstance more to he 
regretted in this instance than in the other. In a (diaitya hall 
the iiiterioi’ is naturally the ])rincipal object, and where the art 
of the architect would he principally lavished. Next would come 
the facade. The sides and apse are conii)aratively iusignihcaiit and 
incapable of ornament. The facades and the interior can he as well 
expressed in the rock as when standing free ; hut the case is different 
with the viharas. A court or hall surrounded with cells is not an 
imjjosiiig architectural object. Where the court lias galleries two or 
three storeys in height, and the pillars that support the>e are richly 
carve<l, it may attain an amount of pictures(|uene<< we timl in our 
old liostelries, or of that clas^ of beauty tliat prevaih in the court> 
of Spanish monasteries.’-' Such was, I believe, the form many of the 
Indian structural viharas may have taken, but which could hardly 
be rei)eated in the mck : and, unless some representations are dis- 


^ Till oughout this work thv nnu "Vi- 
liara ” applied only to inoiia^teiies, the 
abodes monks or hermits. It was not. 
ho\\e\ei. Used in that restiieted sense 
only, in louiier times, though it has been 
s< > ] y all modennvriters. Hionen Thsang. 
tor in-^tance, calls the (heat Tower at 
Buddh (taya a vihara. and describes 
similar towers at Yalanda. 200 and 300 
leet high, as viharas. The ‘ Mahawanso' 
also applies the teini indhciiminatcly to 
tt'inples of a eeitain class, and to ]'t>-.i- 
deiK-es. My impicssion U that all build- 
ings designed in storeys were called 
vihaias. whether used for the abode of 
priests oi to eusluine relics or images. 


I The name was u'^eil to distinguish them 
' from stupas or towers, which were always 
1 relic shrines, or elected as memorials of 
I ])laees or events, ainl never w'eie resi- 
I deuces or simulated to he surh. or con- 
I tained images, till the last gasp of the 
I style, as at Kholvi. At ]>]e>ent this is 
only a theory; it may, ht-fore long, become 
a certainty. Strietly speaking, the lesi- 
1 deuces ought ]>iobably to bi* called 
Sanghaiamas.but. to avoid niuliiplii ation 
. of terms, vihar i is used in this w(nk as 
tlte synonym of monasttuy. whieh is th* 
j sense in whieh it is usually understood 
hy modern autlmis. 

1 - Yob iv, . Woo<lcuts Xos. s9. 90. 
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covered c\mong the paintings or sculptures, we shall probably never 
know, though we may guess, what the original appearances may 
have been. 
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There llO^Yevcl^ I believe, another Ibrm oi Viliara even le.ss 
capable of being repeated in the rock. It was ppainiclal, and is the 
original of all the temples uf si)ntheru India. Take, fur instance, a 
description of one mentioned both by Fa Hian and Hioneii Thsangd 
though neither of them, it must be confessed, ever saw it, which 
accounts in part for some absurdities in the description The 
building,’* says Fa Hian, “has altogether live storeys. The lowest is 
shaped into the form of an elephant, and has 500 stone cells in it; 
the second is in the form of a lion, and has 400 chambers ; the third 
is sha]>ed like a horse, and has 300 chambers ; the fourth is in the 
form of an ox, and has 20<-) chambers ; and the fifth is in the shape of 
a dove, and has 100 chambers in it ’’—and the account given of it by 
Hiouen Thsang is pra(.*tically the same.- At first ^ight this looks Avild 
enough ; but if Ave substitute the assertion that the several storeys were 
adorned with elephants, lions, horses, &c., we get a nn.)de of decoration 
Avhich began at Karli, where a great range of elephants adorn the 
lower storey, and was continued with variatiijiis to Hullabid, where, 
as we shall see further on, ail these five animals are, in the L3th century, 
.'^uj)eriin])osed u])<.ui <me another exactly a:? here recounted. 

The Opposite woodcut v GOJ, taken fr(,>m one of the ratlin at ilaha- 
vellipore, probably correctly represents such a structure, and I believe 
aho the form of a great many ancient vihara^ in India. The diagram 
(No. 67 J is intended tij explain what })rol>ably Avere the internal ar- 
rangements of such a structure. As far as it can ]>e understood from 
tlie rock-cut examples Ave huAxy the centre Ava^ occujhed by halls uf 
varying dimensions according hj height, siipp(.)rted by Avooden posts 
aboAT the grouiid-flocir, and as the cumnioii day-r(.)oms of the 

monks. The sleeping-cells 
oodciits Xos. Gs, r)‘.y 
Avere apparently (m the 
teiTaces. and may have 
been such as are fre- 
(piently represented in the 
bas-reliefs at Bharhut and 
eheAvhere. Alternately 
they seem to have been 
s(iuare and oblong, and 
Avith smaller apartments 
between. Of c<uirse Ave must not take t<;>o literally a representation 
(.>f a monastery, canaed out s<jlidly in the rock for a different purpose, 
as an absolutely coiTe<d representation of its original. The import- 
ance, hoAveAxr, of this form, as explaining the pectdiarities of sub- 



Siiuare and oblung Ctdls from a Bas-relief at Bluirhnt. 


^ Beal‘s ‘Fa Hian.' p. 13P. 
Thsaiig.' vol. iii. p. 102. 


■ Hiouen ~ * rToiunal of tlie Royal Asiatk Society,* 
1 vol. vi. I'X.S.) ]t. 257. ef seqq. 
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sequent Buddhist and Di‘avi<lian architecture, is gxeat that it is 
well worth quoting* here, though this will be more evident in the 
sequel than it can be at present. In construction the breadth, iji 
a structural building, would probabh’ have been greater in ])roj)ortiou 
to the height than in tlii.'? example, but that is of little consetpience 
for our jmesent purpose 

It is of course, always difficult, sometimes impossible, to realise 
the form of buildings from verbal descriptions only, and the Chinese 
PilgTims were not adepts at architectural clehnitioiis. ;Stiil Hiouen 
Thsang\ description of the great Xalanda monastery is important, and 
so germane to our laesent >ubject that it cannot well be passed over. 

This celebrated monastery, which was the Monte Cassino of India 
for the first five centuries of our era, was situated thirty-four miles 
south of Patna, and seven miles north of the old capital of Raja- 
griha. If not founded under the auspices of the celebrated Xagar- 
Njuna in the 1st century, he at all events resided there, introducing the 
Mahaiuna or great translation, and making it the seat of that sclu>r)l 
for Central India. After his time six successive king'^ had built as 
many viharas on this spot, when one of them surrounded the wliole 
with a high wall, which can still be traced, measuring 1660 ft. north 
and south, by 400 ft., and enclosing eight separate courts. Externally 
to this enclo.sure were numerous stupas or tower-like wiharas, ten or 
twelve of which are easih' recognised, and have been identified, with 
more or Ic'^s certainty, by General Cunningham, from the Pilgrim's 
description.^ The general appearance of the place may be gathered 
from the following; — 'An ^le different courts the houses of the 
monks were each fair .storeys in lieight. Tlie pavilions had pillars 
ornamented with dragons, and had beani> resplendent with all the 
colours of the rainbow — rafter'^ riclily carved — c<dumns ornamented 
with jade, ])ainte<l red and richly chiselled, and ])alustrades of carved 
open W('u*k. The lintels of the doors were decorated with elegance, 
ami the roofs covered with glazed tiles of lailliant colours, which 
multiplied themselve> by redeetion, and varied the effect at everv 
moment in a thousand manners.'' Or as he enthusiastically sums 
up:- “The Sangharanias of India are counted Iw thousands, hut 
there are none equal to thi> in majesty or ricliness, or the liei^dit 
of tlieir coii-triictiou," - 

I roll! what we kinuv oi the eilect> of Burmese monasteries at the 
l)re.sent day this is j)ro]>a]>]y wf exaggeration : and with its gToves of 
Mango-trees, and \x> ilnmen^e tank^, whicli still remain, it must have 
been. a> he .'^ay.s, “an enchanting abode." Here there resided in his 
time— within and without the walls~i( ),()()< ^ ])riests and neophytes. 


^ • Aivha'oloiiir-al K'-pui t&.’ vol i. p. 28, 
plate 16'. 


- 'Hitmen Tlisang,' vol. i. p. 
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and religion and pliil(').sop]iy were taiiglit fmiii a huiulred eliairs, and 
here conseiiuently our Pilgrim .sojourned for live year^, imbibing the 
doetrine^ of the Law of Buddha. What Cluny and Clairvaiix were 
to France in the Middle Ages, Xalanda was to Central India, the 
depository of all true learning, aiul the foundati(jn from which it spread 
over ail the other lands of the faithful ; but still, as in all instances 
connected with that strange parallelism which existed betAveen the two 
religions, the Buddhists kept live centuries in advance of the Christians 
in the invention and use of all the ceremonies and forms common to 
b(jth religions. 

It Avould indeeil be satisfactory if the arclutecture of this cele- 
brated inona>tery could be restored mid it^ arrangements made clear. 
^:^omethiug has been done by Cunningham^ towards this, and 
excavations have been maile by Mr. Broadley and Captain Mardiall. 
The lormer it is feared has destroyed more than he ha^ restored, and 
his draAvings are so im])erfect as to lie utterly unintelligible. The 
latter has not yet pid dished his iliscoverie^. Xothing, however, 
Avoidd pro)>aljly better repay a systematic exploration than thi^ cele- 
lu'ated spot, if undertaken by >onie one accu>tonied to >uch researches, 
and capable of making detailed architectural draAving" of Avhat is 
found. 

If, hoAVever. it should turn out, as hinteil aboA'e, that the Avhole off 
tlie superstructure of the>e viharas aaus in Avood, either tire or natural * 
decay may have made such havoc among all that remains of tlieni, as 
to leave little to reAvard the labour> of the explorer. M hat has been 
<lone in t\n> direction certainly atfords no great encouragement to ho])e 
tor much. At Siiltangunge, near Moiighyr, a large viliara Avas cut 
through b}^ the railAi-ay, but except one remarkable broii/e statue of 
Buddha " lutthing was fcuuid of importance. The nioiuntery apparently j 
consisted <.)f Iavo large courtyards suiTOuuded by cells. AVhat Avas 
found, how'ever, could only have been the foundations, as there AA^ere 1 
no doorways to the apartments or ineaii< of eonimuiiicatioii hetAveeu 
each other (U* Avitli the exterior." 

The vihara excaAmted hy Cai)tain Kittoe and ^Ir. Thomas, at 
Sarnath, seems certainly to have been de^^troyed ])y tire. All that 
remained AA'as a series of some tAventy (-elL and four larger halls 
surrounding a pillared court oO ft. sipiare. On one side Avere three 
cells evidently forming a 'sanctuary, as is frequently foimd in the later 
rock-cut examjJesP 

The excavations conduete<l hy Oeiieral Liinniiigham. at the sauie 
place, are hardly more satisfactory in their i^Kult. The tAvo Iniildings 

^ ' An luoilugi. al Kt'puits,' vol. i. ]tp. ’ n| tic* A^iari*- S<M*iety "T 

2S-3t5. plate 16. , In-ugal/ vol. Axxiii. ]>. 360, 

Now in private hands ill Binniiighani. ^ Ihid,. vol. xxiu. p. 460. ct i<eqq. 
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lie explored seem to bear the relation to one another of a vihara f>0 ft. 
s<piare over all, and a temple of little more than half these diiiiension> 
with a projecting porch on each face.^ Only the foundation of these 
buildings now remains, and nothing to indicate how they were 
originally finished. 

^\e may eventually hit on some representation which may enable 
us to form definite ideas on this subject, but till Ave do this we 
probably must be content Avith the interiors as >een in the rock-cut 
examples. 


Bexoal Caves. 

Xone of the Behar caves can, ])ropeiiy speaking, be called vihara >, 
in the sense in Avhich the Avord is generalh’ used, except perha})^ the Srai 
Bhandar, which, as before mentioned, General Cunningham identifies 
Avith the ?>c\ttapanni caAT, in front of Avhich the first con vocation Avas 
held o43 B.c. It is a plain rectangular excaA^ation, 33 ft. 9 in. long hy 
IT ft. Avide, and 11 ft. 7 in. to the springing of the curved roof.- It 
has one door and one AvindoAA', but both, like the re^t of the cave. 
Avithout mouldings or an}' architec-tural features that Avould assist in 
determining its age. The jambs of the dooi’AA'aA' slope slightly inwards, 
but not sufiiciently to give an idea of gveat antitjuity. In front there 
Avas a Avooden verandah, the mortice holes for Avhich are still visible in 
the front Avail. 

The other caves, at Barabar and Xagarjuna, if not exactlv chaityas 
in the sen.^e in which that term is applied to the Avestern caves, Avere at 
lea^t oratories, }>laces of prayer and worshi]), rather than roidences. 
One Arhat or ascetic may have resided in them, but ffU’ the purpose (»f 
peifijrming the necessary service^. There are no sepanite celB in them, 
iinr any division that can be considered as separating the ceremoniai 
from the domestic use< of the cave, and they must consequently, for 
the pre-ent at least, be cla>sed a^ chaitya- rather than vihara>. 

The ca-e i< Avidely difierent Avhen AAe turn to the caves in Oim>a 
Avhich are among the most interesting, though at tlie -ame time the 
uuKt aiannalous of all the cave> in India. They are situated in two 
isolated lulls of sandstone rock, about twenty miles from Cuttack and 
five from BhuvaneMvar. The oldest are in the hill called Udayajiri : 
the more modern in that portion designated Khaiidagiri. They beaiint* 
Jaina about the Dith or 11th century, and the last-named hill is 
croAAuied by a Jaina temple, erected Iw the ilaharattas in the end <,f 
the last century. 


^ For this and the otiier Saniatli re- 
mains see Cunningliiiiiis ‘ Areh.eologdeal 
Reports/ vol. i. p. 114, ft scqq.^ phres 
32-34. 


I - TliCse dinieiisiuiis are to.in plate 42 . 

I ' Journal of the Asiatu- Soeietv ol Bengal/ 
I for 1847, Iw tlie late Capt. Kittoe. 
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What we know of the age of the older eave^ is principally derived 
from a long inscription on the front of the oldest, knoTO as the Hathi 
Guinpha, or Ele})hant Cave.^ From it we learn that it was engTaved 
by a king called Aira, who ascended the throne of Kalinga in his 
twenty-fourth year, and spread his power by comiuest over neighbouring 
rajas. He seems at first to have vacillated between the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist faiths, but finally to have adopted the latter and 
distributed infinite alms. Among other good works, he is said to have 
constructed subterranean chambers — caves containing a chaitya temple, 
and pilhirs.” 

PalmogTaphically, the forms of the letters used in this inscription 
are identical with those used by Asoka in the co])y of his edicts on the 
Aswatama rock close by, and that recently found at A^ka, near the 
northern corner of the Chilkya lake. The first presumptinn, therefore, 
is that they may be of about the same date. This is justified l>y the 
mention of Xanda in the past tense, while there seenir^ no rea-^on fra* 
doubting that he was one of the kiiig^ of that name who iniinediately 
preceded the revolution that placed Chandragupta on the throne. 
Beside these, there are other indications in this inscription w^hich seem 
to make it almost certain that Aira was contemporary with the great 
Mauryan dynasty of ilagadha ; but whether he preceded (U* followed 
Asoka is not quite so clear, it apj)ears unlikely that Asoka would 

have been allowed to set up two copies of his edicts in the dominions 
of such powerful kings as Aira and his father seem t<j have been, and as 
unlikely that Aira should make such a rec<:)rd without some allusion 
to the }>reviously promulgated edicts, had they then existed. On the 
whole, I am inclined to believe that Aira lived before Asoka, and, if so, 
that this is the oldest inscription yet found in India. Be this a^ it 
may, the cave in which it is fjund is certainly the oldest here. It 
is a great natural cavern, the brow of which has been smoothed to 
admit of this inscription. })ut all the rest remains nearly in a state of 
nature. Close to it is a small cave, the whole ‘‘fronton” of which over 
tlie doorway is occupied by a great three-headed Xaga, and may be 
as old a^ the Hathi cave. The inscription on it merely says that it 
is the unequalled chamber <.)f Chulakarma, wlm seems also to have 
excavated another cave, here called the Pa wan Gabha,- or Purification 
Cave. 

Besides these, ami smaller caves to ])e notice<I hereafter, the great 
interest of the Udayagiri cave.-^ centres in two — the so-called Ganesa 

^ This inscription first attra(;te<l the adiuittetl, made by Priiisep. with the 

attention of Stirling, and a plate repre- a'^^istanee of liL j»uudit«5, and publfrlied. 

senting it vtiy iniperfeetiy is given in the ‘ Joiunal of the A^^atie Society of Bengal,* 
loth volume of the ‘Asiatic Researches.^ vul. vi. p. lOSO, ct s-yjq. 

It was afteiavards copied by Kit toe, and - ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

a translation, as far as its imperfection Bengal,' vol. vi. p. 1073. plate 54. 
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cave, aud that called the Raj Rani, or Rani Ilan^pur, Rom a tradition 
— Hindu — that it was excavated by the Rani of Lelat Indra Kesari, the 
celebrated builder of the Bhuvaiieswar teni])le in the 7th century. 

The former is a small cave, consisting* of tw(j cells, too ether Si) ft. 
huig* by lU ft. wide, in front of which a verandah, .diohtly huiger, 
that was once as burned with fi\^e j)illars, tlajugh only three are now 
'standing (Woodcut ]\o. 70 „ There is an inscri])- 
tioii on this cave in the Kutila characters, de- 
dicating it to Jaganath ; but this i> evidently an 
additi^ai in niotlern tiine>.^ The style of the 
architecture may be judged of from the annexed 
woodcut, representing one of its pillars (Wood- 
cut iN"o. 71). They are of extreme simplicity, 
changing into octagons in the centre only, and 
with a >light bra'-ket of very wooden construction on each face. The 

doorways leading into the cells are 
adorned with the usual horseshoe 
fijrmed canopies copied from the fronts 
of the chaitya halls, and which we are 
_ ^ noAV so familiar with from the Bharhiit 

'U ■ " y ' >culptures, and from the openings coin- 

'' b moll to all wooden })uildings of that 

/ age. 


70. Guittsa Cavp 

a Fiaii fav Mr Locko. ) 
Scale ou tr to 1 m. 


beiim 


square piers 




'S q * 


t x< 




71. I’llUr ui Gatifvi {\t\e Cuttack 
(Kiom a Sketch by tiie Author ) 


Upper Storey, liaiii Gh»i]*lia Oiouiariaii by 
H. H Locke.) Scale 5u ft. tu 1 lu. 


The other t*ave i> way much larger, heiiig two storeys in lieight, 
both of which were originally adorned hy verandahs: the upper 
1)2 ft. long, opeiiiiig into four cells 'WoiMkait iVo. 72 . the lower 44 
ft., opening into tliree. All the door< leading into these cells have 
jamh>. >lo]>iiig ^lightly inwanU. which is it^-elf a ^utheieiit indication 
that the cavt‘ i> anterir)r to the Christian Era, it may he, hv a centurv 
or thercahoiit-. Of tlie nine }allars of the upper verandah onlv 


^ ■ Juiaiial t>r the Asiiti<' Sot ioty of BeugO,' vul. \i. p. 1075. 
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two remain standing, and these much mutilated, while all the six 
uf the lower storey have perished. It seems as if from inexperience 
the excavators had not left sufficient suh>tauce t(j su])purt the mass 
of rock above ; and pnffiahly, in eonse(|uence of some flight >hocks 
of an ecarthrpiake, the mass abr^ve fell in, hearing everything l>efore 
it. Either then, or at some subsequent period, an attempt has been 
made to restore the lower verandah in w<j(jd, Ibr thi< purpose 
a chase has been cut through the sculptures that adorned its back 
wall, and they have been otherwise so mutilated that it is almost 
impossible to make out their meaning. Fortunately, those of the 
upper verandahs are tolerably entire, though in some parts tliov, too. 
have been very Ijadly treated. 

Besides this, which may be called the main }>ody of the building, 
two wings project forward ; that on the left 4u ft., that on the right 
20 ft. ; and, as these contained cells on b<.»th storeys, the whole 
afforded accommodation for a C(.>iisiderable number of iuniates. 

The great interest of these twc) caves, however, lies in their 
sculptures. In the Ganesa cave there are two bas-reliefs. The first 
represents a man asleep under a tree, and a wcanan watching over 
him. To them a woman is approaching leading a man l)y the hand, 
as if to introduce him to the sleeper. Beyond them a man and a 
woman are fighting with swords and shields in very close combat, 
ami behind them a man is canAung off' a naked female in his arms.^ 

The second bas-relief comprises fifteen figures and two elephants. 
There may be in it tAVO successive scenes, though my impression is, that 
only one is intende<l, AA'hile I feel certain this is the case regarding 
the first. In the Raj Rani cave the second l^as-relicf is identical, in 
all essential respects, with the first in the Ganesa, but the reliefs 
that precede and follow it represent difterent scenes altogether. It 
is, perhaps, in vain to speculate Avhat ejusode this rape scene reju'e- 
<ents, probabl)^ some local tradition not kmjwn ehe where ; its greatest 
interest fcr our laesent purposes is that the first named is singu- 
larly classical in design and execution, the latter wilder, ami ])uth 
in action and costume far more purely Indian. Before the discoverv 
c>f the Bharhut sculptures, it is hardly doubtful that we would haAo? 
pronounced those in the Ganesa cave the oldest, as being the most 
perfect. The Bharhut sciil}>tures, however, having sIkwvii us how 
peifect the native art wa> at a very early date, have con^iileralily 
modified our o]>inions on this subject; and t]\n<e in the Rani cave. 

^ There is a veiv taithful drawing of Design, Calcutta, and photograpli^ of 
this lus-ivlicf ]iy Kittoe in the ‘Journal the-sc casts, \\itli othei*s of tlu* caves, 
of the Asiatic Society ot Bengal,' vol. are now hetore In^^ Reduced copies of 
vii. plate 4-1. But casts of all these some of these weiv publislied on plate 
sculptures weu* taken some three years 100. ‘ Ticc and J^cipent Woishi}*,* 2ud 

ago ]iy Mr. Locke, of the Scliool of edition, 1873. 
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being so essentially Indian in their style, now appear to me the 
^oldest. Those in the Geuiesa (jiimplia, as more classical, may have 
.been executed by some Yavana artist at a subseipient age, hat still 
both seem anterior to the Christian Erad The other bas-reliefs in 
the Raj Rani cave represent scenes of hunting, fighting, dancing, 
drinking, and love-making — anything, in fact, but religion or pniying 
in any shape or trjrm. Fr(jm the sculptures at Saiichi and Bliarhut, 
we were' prepared to expect tliat we should not find any direct 
evidence of Buddhism in any sculptures ant erica* to the 1st century 
of the Christian Era : but tho^e at this place go beyond these in that 
respect. Yothing here can be interpreted as referring to any scenes 
in the life of Sakya Huni. or to any known jataka, and it is by no 
means clear whether we shall ever iliscover the legends to which they 
refer. Besides these bassi-relievi, there is in the Rani cave a figure, 
in high relief, of a female riding on a lion. Behind him or her, 
a soldier in a kilt, or rather the cRess of a Roman soldier, with laced 
boots reaching to the calf (rf the leg — very similar, in fact, to those 
represented Plate 28, fig. 1, of 'Tree and Serpent d\^orship," as 
strangers paying their addresses to the three -storeyed dagoba — and 
behind this, again, a female of very foreign aspect. 

In another cave of the same group, called the Jodev Garbha, and 
of about the >ame age, bet^reen the two doorways leading to the cell, 
a sacred tree i^ being worship])ed. It is surrounded by the usual 
rail, and devotees and cjthers are bringing offerings. - 

In anr>ther, probably (jlder than either of the two last -mentioned, 
called Ananta Garbha, are two bassi-relievi over the two doorways : 
one is devoted, like the la>t, to Tree worship, the other to the honour 
of Sri (nV/c ante^ p. 51). She is standing on her lotus, and tAvo 
ele})hants, .landing likewise on lotuses, are pouring water OA^er her.^ 
The same representation occurs once, at least, at Bharhut, and ten 
times at Sanchi, and, so far as I knoA\', is the earliest instance of 
lionour paid to god or man in Indian sculptures. 

One other cave deserves to be mentioned before leaAdiig Udayagiri. 
It is a gTeat boulder, carved into the semblance of a tiger's head, 
Avith his jaAvs open, and his throat, as it should be, is a dooiway 
leculing tc) a single cell (AVuwdcut Xo. 73), It is a caprice, hut one 
that shoAv^ that those aa'Iio conceived it had some experience iu tlie 

^ That there were Vavanas in Oribsa j biother of Kaiii'shkn, uhnse in^ciiprions 
about thi^ time is ahimrlantlc evMpnt. [ are fouml at ^luctra. — Cuniiinghain, 
from the native aiithoiities quoted by | * Arr‘hr»‘oioifical Reports/ vol. iii. p. 32, 
Stirling — ' Asiitic Researches,’ vul. xv. p. | seqq. 

25S, et seqq. These represent them as ’ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
coming Irom Kashmir, and Balail Des, | Bengal.’ vol. vii. plate 42. ‘Tree and 
or Persia, and one account namc^ the | Seipent Worsliip,’ plate 100. 
invader as Hangsha Deo, which looks j - ' Tree and Serpent tVorship.' jJate 
very like Hushka, or Iliuishka (the ' 100, p. 105. 
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plastic arts before they undertook it. From the form of the characters 
which are engraved upon it, it is undoubtedly anterior to the 
Christian Ei‘a, buit how much 
arlier it is difficult to say. 



73 . 


Tiger Cave, Cuttack 


Qi} 


From whatever ])oint of 
view they are looked at, these 
Orissan caves are so unlike 
anything that we have pre- 
Auously been in the habit of 
considering Buddhist, that it 
may well be aske<l whether 
we are justitied in ascribing 
their excavation to the fol- 
lowers of that religion at all. 

N<.)t onl}' is there no figure 

of Buddha, in the conventional forms and attitudes by which he 
was afterwards recognised, but there is no scene which can be inter- 
preted as representing any event in his life, nor any of the jatakas 
in which his future gTeatness was prefigured. There is no dagoba 
in the caves ^ or represented in the sculptures, n<j chaitya cave, no 
wheel emblem, nor ami:hing in fact that is usually considered 
emblematical of that religion. 

When we look a little more closely into it, however, we do detect 
the ^Swastica and shield emblem attached to the Aira inscription, ami 
the shield and trisul ornament over the doorways in tlie older caves, 
and these we know, from what we find at Bharhnt and Sanchi, and at 
Bliaja (arite, p. 112), were cuiisidered as Buddhist emblems in these 
l>laccs. But were they exclusively so i The trisul ornament is found 
on the coins r)f Kadphises, in conjunction with the bull and trident of 
^^iva.- and we have no reason for assuming that the Swastica, and it 
iiuiy )je even the shield, were not used by other and earlier sect^. 

The truth of the matter ap})ears to be that hitherto our knowledge 
of Buffi Ihism has been derived almost exclusively from books, whicli 
took their present form only in the 4tb or 5th century of our era, 
or from monuments erected after the corruptions of the Mahayana intrr>- 
diiced ])y Nagurjuna, and those who assisted at the fourth convocati*»n 
held by Kanislika in tlie 1st eentuiy of onr era. We now are able 
h) realise from the sculptures of Bharhnt, of these eaves, and of the 
Jtfanchi gateways, and tlie < ffiler western caves, what Buddhism reall>' 
was between the ages of Asoka and Kanislika, and it is a widely 
different thing from anything written in the books we possess, or 


^ There uiay have been a structural 
dagoba attached to the series, which 


liny have disappeared. 

~ Wilson. ‘ Ariana Aiitiqua/ plat** 10. 
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re]»reNeiited aftenvards in sculptures or paintings. lietlier Ave 
shall ever recover any traces of Avliat Buddhisni Ava> hetAVeen the 
death of iSakya Muni and Asoka, is more than doul)tful. If found, it 
Avuuld prohably l)e even mure unlike the present Buddhism than that 
of the intermediate period. Judging from Avhat we have hitherto 
found, it looks as if it avouLI turn out t(') he a pure Avoixhip t)f trees 
by a Aaga or serpent-reverencing race, Cfii Avho^e primitive faith 
Asoka engrafted the teachings rif SakA*a iluni. There Avere Buddhi>ts, 
ot course, in India before Asoka 's time, but it seems dr^ubtful if they 
AA^ere suthciently powerful to dig caA’^es or erect monuments. Xone at 
least have yet been discoA^ered. and till they are Ave must be content 
to stop our backAvard researches Avith such a grou}> of monuments as 
these Udayagiri caA’e^. 


Westeux VniARA Caves. 

There are at least four ATliaras Avhich aav^ kmnv for certainty were 
exca Abated ]>efore the Christian Era. There are lU'obably foilA', but 
they have not yet iieen edited Avitli ^uch care as to enable us to feel 
contident in alhxing dates to them. Tlie fair that are knoAAui are 
those attached to the cliaityas at Bhaja and Bedsa (WrMjdcuts Xos. 
45, 49), and the tAvo oldest at Ajunta, Xos. 12 and 11. Those at 
Karli are pn;bably coeAAtl with the great cliaitya itself, l)Ut, strange to 
say, they have never been draAvn or iuA'e^tigated, so that Ave reall}' 
knoAv little or nothing about them. At Junir there are >eATral, whirh 
are A^erA^ old, and at >Sana and Tiilaja, in tdijerat, there are several of 
A'ery ancient date, but they, like those at Jiiiur, are too imperfectl\^ 
knoAAm to be rpioted a^^ autheutirated examples of the period. 

Tiie oldest ot the>e is that attached to the cliaitya at Bhaja 
(djite. Woodcut Xo. 45;. It is tive-celled ; three of these haA^ single 
stone l»eds in them, one is double-bedded, and one, apparently the resi- 
tlence of the superior, i'- Avithout that uncomfortable piece of furniture. 
In front of these are tAvo long stone benches at either end of a hall 
oo ft. hi length. It is not clear Avliether this hall aaais ahvuys oi)en 
as at present, but, if it Avas clo'^eil, it avu'^ by a wooden screen like the 
cliaitya beside it, Avhich is undoubtedly of the same age. They are 
iialeed })arts of one dc'^ign. The same may ))e said of the Bedsa 
vihara, though placed a little further apart. In this case, hoAvever, 
there are three cells Avith stone beds in the verandah <»f the chaitya, 
ami a fourth Avas commenced Avhen ap];)arently it was determined to 
remove the re-idence a little further off, and no instance, I believe 
(»ccurs afterAvards in Avhich they were so conjoined, till at least a verv 
late date. Avhen, as at Dliumnar (Woodcut Xu. 65}, all the parts got 
again confounded together. As will be seen from tlie plan (Woodcut 
Xo. 49) it is exceptional in form, I eing apsidal like the chaitya itselh 
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It is nut clear wlietlier tliis i> a cupy of any exi>tiug wooden erection, 
or whether it Wcis that, heiii^* the first attempt at an independent 
vihara in the rock, they tlioiy^ht it ouglit to resend )le a chaitva in 
plan. My impression is that the latter is the true explanation ; such 
an aiTangement in a free-standing structure intended for a residence 
woidd be absurd, but we are here assisting at the ‘‘incunaluda ” of the 
st3'le, and must not be surprised at anomalies. 

Xumber 12 at Ajuiita is mereh’ a square hall, measuring 36 ft. 7 in. 
each wa\’. It has no ])illars, and its only rirnament consists of seven 
horseshoe arches, four of which are i^ver the doors of cells, the other 
three only rmianieiital. Unfortunately, the rock over its front has 
given Wixy, and earned with it the fa^-ade, which probably was the most 
ornamental paii: of the design, 

Xumber 11 is a step in advance of this t^ne, there being four 
lullars in its centre (Moodcut No. 74). It has nine cells, but is ^nthout 

aiyv sanctuaiT or ritual arrangement. . , 

In age, it seems to be coutem})orarv 
with the chaitya No. It), to which it 
evidently belongs, and like it may lie 
considered as a transitional example, 
dating about the Christian Era, or 
rather before that time. 

The most marked characteristic 
of these early viharas un the western 
>ide of India, is that unlike their 
eastern c<.>ntem})<.)raries, the^' are wholl\' 
devodd of figure-sculjdure : no bassi- 

relievi. not even an enddeiu, relieves the severity of their siiiiplicin*. 
Over the (hnirways of the cells there are the usual horseshoe arches, 
co])ied from the windows of the great chait^'as, and the invariable 
Buddhist rail relocated eveiywhere as a .stringcourse, with an occa- 
sional idllar r»r pilaster to relieve the inoiiotoim 

There do not at pre.seiit seem to exist any data 'sufficient to 
account satisfact( »ril}^ for this curious difference between the ex- 
uberance of %iire-seul})tiu*e in the east, and its total absence in the 
west in the pre-Christian Era caves, and the problem must be relegated 
foi* further inquiries. Lo<.>king, however, at the progress made of late 
years in these subjects, there i< little doubt that its solution is nut far 
olt. aii<l will, when renclied, throw fresh light on the early histoiy of 
Biuldlii.sm. Meanwhile, it luay be Avortliy of reiiuirk, that the only 
living re})re<eiitation tliat is coiumou to both sides of India, is the 
presence of the three -heailed Aaga on the fa^*ade of the Xassick 
chaitva (AVoodeut 52), and its appearance in a similar position 
on the Chulakanna and Ananta caves at Uda^^agiri in Orissa. It points 
to an im])ortant feature in early Buddhist history, imt not exactly 
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Clive Xo. 11 , lit 
(Fiuiii 11 Finn by the Autliui.) 
Scale 5 U f t to 1 111. 
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wliat we are iinw looking fnr. Be>i<le> tlii> tlie tliree, tive, or seveii- 
lieaded Xaiia ntvurs so frtM|iitaitly at Blurliiit. Sjuidii and td^-wliere, 
that liis ]>reseiLre here ran hardly he ealleil a distinct ive peeuliarity. 

The next >tei) after tlie iiitri )durtiou of four ]tillar'> to '>u])|)ort the 


ruuf. as in cave Xo. 1 ] at Ajiinta 



75. CciV* Xo. 2 <it AjMUta. 

(From a Tlau hy tii*- AuLliur.) 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


Woodnit Xo. Tt * introjlurt* 

twelve })illar> to support the rooit, 
tliere heiiiy no interinediate niiiuher 
which ^soald divide hy four, and 
ailuiit of an o])enin,u in the centre 
(jf every >ide. This arranii'emeiit 
i^ ^liown in the woodciu :Xo. To , 
representing the plan ot the cave 
Xo. '2 at Ajunta. Before thi> <ta,ue 
of cave architecture had been 
reached, the worship had de^ene 
rated considerably from it> original 
]>itrity : and tlte.^e cave^^ always 
a sanctuary c(.>utainine‘ an 
iina^^e of Binldha. lliere are he- 
(jiiientlv, be<idec this, a> in the 


imtaiice under condderation, two 


>ide chapels, like tho^e in f atholic churches, containing ima^e^ ol 
subordinate saint>, soiuetiine'' male, ,->ometime> female. 




70 at n ..jti (Fi'Mial'K’ l<y r,i|,r,,T! 

[. ny S. i.-t- 1 \ 



D Jiu'cUi-'Ci I , ttj * Tr.in'JLicOM:,'^ ..f th • IJoialiay 
) S( .> 1 , ',0 tt to 1 ni 


Ihe next and nn.»''t exteimve armiiyement ot these ..Mpiare uionasterv- 
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t-ave^ is tliat lii \\lurli twenty i)illar< are plareil in tlie tliM.a*. so a> 
to ^np]M>rt the mof, six on each '•ihe, eounting tlie (*orner pillars twice. 
There are several of these lar^e eave< at Ajnnta and elsewhere ; an<l 
one at Bagh, on the Tapty, represented in the la^t woodcut (Ah». Tti\ 
has, besides the ordinary coiiiplenient, four ad<litional pillars in the 
centre ; these were introduced evidently in con''e<tuence of the rock not 
being sufficiently homogeneous and perfect to sut)})ort itself without 
this additional precaution. 

These— whicli might he classed, according to the teiius use<l in 
(freek architecture, as astyle, tvhen having no pillars : distyle, when 
with two }>illars in each face: tetrastyle, with four; and hexastyle 
with six — forin the leading and niovt characteristic division of these 
excavation^, and with Aight luocliiicaticm are to ])e tfuind in all the 
modern series. 


The forui'^, however, <.)f many are so various and so ai.mm'inal, that 
it would re(|iiire a far more extended classitic-atimi to enable us to 
describe and include them adl. In many iiistaiK.-es the great depth of 
the cave which thi< spiare arrangement reciuired wois felt to be incon- 


venient ; and a imu’e 
oblong htrui was 

adopted, as in the 
Durbar cave at JSai- 
sette ;AVoodcnt 
77 i, where, besides, 
the sanctuary is ])ro-* 
jetted f< aware k am 1 
assists with the 




Durbar Lave, .saK-'U^* (I mm ,, i>Ian by ilie AuiiujiO 
S( .Ue cO It, lu 1 111, 


pillar,', tij MippiTt 
tlie r<M>i. In '^oiiie 

exani}>les this i-^ 

caivied even further, 
and the sanctuary, 
standing b-ildly haward to the. centre of the hall, ha'ins in reality 
the oidy suppeat. Thi-, however, is a late arrangement, and must be 
con Adored more as an ecc.tnoiiiical tban an ai'chitectural im]a*oveiuent. 
Indeed by it the dignity and beauty of the whole ecaiipositicai are 
almost entirely destroved. 


XassU.K VlIlAliAs. 

The two most interesting series <4* eavos fa* the investigate ai c.>f 
the histca‘y ot the later developments of the Yihara system, are those 
at Xassick and Ajiinta. The latter is hy tar the most extensive, con- 
sisting of tw'eutv-six hrst-elass caves, fair of which are chaityas. 
The kt-tov group iiumliers. it is true, seventeen excavatimis, ]>ut 

L 2 
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only six or seven of these can be called first-class, and it possesses 
only one cliaitva. The others are small excavations of no particular 
merit or interest. Ajinita has also the advantage of retaining tlie 
greater portion of the paintings which once adorned the walls of all 
viharas erected SLil)>e<piently to the Christ ian Era, while these have 
almost entirely disatjpeared at Xassick, though there >eems very little 
doubt that the walls of all the gxeater viharas there were once s<j 
ornamented. This indeed was one of the great distinctions between 
them and the earlier primitive cells of the monks before the Christian 
Era. The Buddhist church between A-^oka and Kanishka was in the 
same position as that of Christianity between Constantine and Gregory 
the Great. It was the last-named pontiff who inaugurated the Middle 
Ages with all their pomp aial ceremonial. It might, therefore, under 
certain circumstances be expedient to de>cribe the Ajunta vihara-^ 
first ; but they are singularh' deficient in well-j)reserved inscriptions 
containing recognisal >ie names. Aassick, on the other hand, is 
peculiarly rich in this respect, and the history of the series can be 
made out with very tolerable a])proximative certainty.^ 

The only difficulty is at the beginning of the series. If the chaitya 
cave was, a,> above stated, coinmcnced 12d year.'? befure Christ, there 
ought to have been a vihara of the same age attached to it, but such 
does not seem to exist. There is indeed a small vihara close to it, 
and on a lower level than those now on each side of it. and conse- 
fpiently more likely to be what we are looking for, than thev are. It 
is a simple scjiiore hall measuring 14 ft. each way, with two situare 
cell''' in three of itN si<les, the fourth opening on a verandah with two 
octagon t)illai> in front. The only i»ruament nf the interior i> a horse- 
shoe arch over each oi)ening, connectetl rvitli a Ample Buddhist rail. 
In every detail it is in fact iilentical with the two old viharas A'os. 
12 and 11 Ajunta, and certainly anterior to tlie Christian Era ; lait it 
hear^ an inscription of Krishna Baja, and lie >eems almoH cert i ini v 
to he the secrmd of the Andrahritya race, and lie ascended the tlumie 
B.c. 8, or 120 years after the time we nre looking fur.- But fur this 


1 Tliese iu''eiiptioii.s weie fiist ]>ub* 
lislied by Lieut. Brett, ^v^tll tian'-latioiis 
bv Dr. Htevtui'^nn, ia the tilth volume of 
the ^Tournal Bombay Brandi of the 
Rnval Adatie Soemty,' p. 39. ef so/q.. 
plates 1 to 16. They weie afreiwards 
rovis^dby Messrs. E. \V. and A. A. 'Wed 
iQ the eighth vnhime of the ?ame jnunial, 
p. 37. et stqq.,tn\d trandate*! by Professor 
Bhaiidaikar in a papei- not yet published, 
l.ut to whieh I have had iu e^ss. I hav. 
fil-u bom as-i-ted by inamust-ript }>!aTis 
and uote^ by Mr. B iige?s : and, tliou-h 


I ha\ e Hot seen tlie eaves myself, I fancy 
that I can realise aU then main features 
without difficulty. 

“ Pii.tessor Bhandaikar, in his paper 
(ill these inscriptions, passes over the 
inscriptions in the inteiior of the chaitya, 
without alluding to theni in anv way. 
Is It that there is any mistake about 
them t and that tlie eave is a conturv 
more moilern than they wmild lead us 
to .Mippos.w aiisuer L probalily 

bp obtained on the spot, and there 
only. 
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the cu-chitectural details would accord 2 )erfectly with those of the 
chaitya, and the age ascribed to it; but the inscriptions may luwe 
been added aftei*^'ards. If this is not so, the only suggestion that 
(jccnrs to me is that, as originally executed, the chaitya had a forecourt, 
and that the cells were in tliis, as at Bedsa and Sana, but that ha%dng 
fallen away, from some Haw in the rock, was entirely removed, and 
at a snbseipient time that m the right wa.-; added at a height of 6 ft. 
above the level of the Hoor of the chaitya, that on the left at 12 ft., 
about the same datum,^ which could hardly have Ijeen the case if they 
were part of the ru*iginal conception. 

Turning from these, which practically Ijelong to the last chapter 
rather than to this, the interest is centred in tliree great viharas, 
the oldest of which bears the name 
of Xahapana (W(^odcut Xo. 78), the 
second that of Gantainipntra, and 
the third that of Yaclnya Sri — if my 
clinjiioiogy is correct, their dates 
are thus tixed, in round nunihers, 
as A.D. loo, 300, and 400. 

The two principal viharas at 
Xa^sick, Xos. 3 and S, are so similar 
in dimensi(»iis and in all their ar- 
rangements, that it is almost impo^- 
>ible to distinguish I >e tween their 
phins on ])aper. They are both 

s<piare halls measuring more than 40 ft. each side, without any pillars 
in tlie centre, and are surrounded on three sides by sixteen cells of nearly 
the .>ame dimensions. On the fjiirth side is a ,'?ix-])illared verandah, in 
the one case with a cell at eaeh end, in the other with only one cell, 
which is the most marked distinction ])etween the two jHans. The 
architecture, to('), is in some res 2 )ects so similar that we can hardly 
hesitate in assuming that the one is an intentional copy of the other. 
It is in fact the problem of the great cave at Kenheri, l)eing a copy 
of that at Karli rei)eated here." Only the difterence in age between 
tlie two chaityas being tire centuries, the degradation in style is 
greater than here, where it a])pears to be little more than two. 

The pillars in the verandah of cave Xo. 8 (Vbjodciit Xo, 79, p. lot)) 
are so simihir tu those in the great Karli chaitva, that if it should turn 
out, as Jnstire Xewton^ suppose^, that Xahapana was the founder (»f the 
Samvat era, .3G B.C., there would bo nothing in the architecture to con- 
tradict such a date. Acc<.)rdiiig to Mr. AVe^t. the pillars are shorter 



Xahapana \'iliaia, XasMck. 
O'roiii a Plan by ^Ir. Bargess ) 
Scale cO It to 1 in. 


^ ‘Journal Bomltay Brandi of tho 
Royal Asiatic Society,' vol. viii. p. 40. 

Ante, p. 129. See also plate 11 of 
my folio work on the ‘ Rock -c ut Tern pi e'^.' 


wheio the Pinal'S of the two caves are 
contracted as here. 

^ ‘Journal Bomitay Branch of the 
Royal Abiatic Society,’ vol. ix. p. 16. 
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in })roportioiK aiul tlie lunuaii fi^iire^ more rudely de^i^iied : " ^ Rut 
^vlietlier to sneh an extent as to jii^tity an interval ot nearly two reii- 
times is not quite elean On the other liand no vihara I know of on 
this side of lialia ha> a farade ^o richly ornamented thi^. Tho>e 
at Bliaja and Bedm are quite plain, and tho^e around Ivarli, thoueli 
ih'lier are far inferior to thi^, ^o tliat on the whole tlie architectural 
evidence tends stroiquly to a date ^ii])^equent to the Ohristian Era. 

The inscri]>tion on tlii^ cave >ays, tlnit it was excavated ]>y 



(I ioni,t n’xM.ua Pht.rograrh ') 


I ''havadata, ^<ai-indaw ot lNaha])ana, vicero\' nnder Kin;^ ICdiaha- 
ratra.- evidently a foreigner, wlio^e proper name ha'- not y{‘t lieen 
discovered, lait tor rea'-oin elveii in the Appeialix, there ^eeins little 
douht Imt tliat the Saka era v.u. 7s-!) date- from his coronation, 
and a- -mie year- imi-t have elaji-ed l.efore the snu-iii-law (»f the 
viceroy could luivo feen in a jio-ition t(» undertake -uch a work as 
tin-, I ]a’esume A.n. inu is i^it far from the date of the cave. 

Tlie ]ullar- of the Uautaiuipurra cave Xo, ;) have, a- will ))e seen 

^ Join mil Boiuloy Branch R<Aail A-iatic SochUv ‘ vol. \iii p. 42. “Ih., \ol v ^ 49 
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from the lust w<H.)(lrut 'Ntx so\ lo^t iiuieli of the eleguuee of those 
last (le'-eribed. Instead of the .nxaceful hell-diaped Persian cai>itals, 
tve have the puddiu^u’ forms that afterwards beeame so }ne valent. The 
shafts art^ strai^uht posts, and have no bases, and the wlatle shows an 
inferiority not tn be mistaken. The ihddy <-arved and sculptured 
doorway also btdon<is to a ninrh more nio<lern a,ue. Beside^ this, 
tliere are three things here which prove alnawt incontestably that it 
belongs to the same age as the Amravari to})e erected in the 4th century 
— the rail in front, already given (AVooihait Xo. 'U;), the pilaster at the 
end of the verandah.- and the bas-relief of a dagoba, which ocen]>ies the 
same position on the back wall in this cave that the man with the club 
ocr-upies in Xo. S. It hu'^ the same attendants, and the same siiperliiiity 
of umbrellas, as are fmind there,- >o that altogether the age of the 
excavation can hardly be considered doubtful. 


Cave X^o. 1*2 is a small vihara, the central hall being ;]0 ft. by 23 
ft., and with only four cells on one side. Considerable alterations 
have been attem})ted in it'- inteihu* at some date long subsequent to 
its hr>t excavath'm, to ada})t it aiq)areutly to Hindu norshi}). Its 
veraudali, however, consisting ot two attached and tw('> free-standing 
column^ i^ undoubtedly of the mine age as the X^ahapana cave Xo. S. 
An ins(Ti}>tioii upon it states that it was excavated by Iudrauni<latta, 
}u*ince regnant under Fatamitraka of the northern regiou." Xone of 
these names can be recounised, but tluw iMfint to an ace when foreign 


kings, ]>os.sibly uf the Punjab, 
ruled this country by >atrap^. 

d'he great vihara beyond the 
chaitya cave, and 12 ft. above it> 
level, is one of the most inq)ortant 
of the mries, not only from it-' 
size, but from its ordinance and 
ilate W Cm ( dciit X o. SI The 1 lall 
Ls GO ft. in depth by 40 ft. wide 
at the outer end, increasing to 
45 ft. at the inner, and with 
eight cells on either >ide. The 
iiKist marked })eciiliarity, how- 
ever, is that it has a regular 
mnctuary at it> inner end, with 
two richly - carved pillars in 
front AVoodcut Xb.c S2. p. 152\ 
and within, a colossal iigure 
Biublha, mated, with Hying and ; 

^ ant] St*r[>ent Wni^hqi, 'Wum 

'Alt 12. 92. 

- 11 'ill . elates SI. 91, 97. it iKiSblm. 



SI. Si I Cave, Aa-.^ick 

(Fiuin u I’Liu by Mr. Uiuges'^ ) 
Scale 50 tt. to 1 im 


tail! ling attendant^, tlwar})alN dwarf 

’’ ■.ioanial IlomtMv Ui'diich of tIu- 
,oyal Asiatic Soeetv.' vul. v, |t. .'»5- 
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and all the usual accoinpaniiiients usually found in the 5th an<l suh- 
seciuent centuries, but never, so far as I know, before. 



Fortunately we have 
in this cave an iiiScri]>tioii 
containing a well-known 
name. It is said to have 
l)een excavated )>v the wife 
of the commaiuler-iii'chief 
of the Emperor Yadnya 
Sri, Sat Kami, descendant 
of King (Taiitamipntra, in 
the seven til }'ear.^ We 
are not able to fix the ex- 
act year to wdiieli this date 
refers ; probably it was 
only regnal, but it does 
not seem doubtful that 
this king reigned in the 
tir'^r (piarter of the 5th 
century, ami \\q conse- 
([Ueiitly have in this cave 
a fixed point on wdiicli to 
1 )a,'^c i uir calculatir>ns h >v tl le 


period about the time. 

S-f. TilLir 111 Vailuya Sn Cave. BeVolid thi>'> tlierO is 

(Kroma Dra^^mg by Mr. nur-e-.) another eXcavatioli, 

Yo. IT — it can hardly be 
called a vihara — of very irregular shape, and covered with scul]>ture 
of a date at least a century more modern than that of the cave last 
descrilxMl. Buddha is there represented in all hi-« attitudes, standing or 
ritting, accompanied by chow'rie bearers, tiA’ing figures, (hvarfs, Ac. On 
one side is a colo.ssal recumbent figure of him attaining Yirvana, whu-h 
is a sure sign of a vmy niodei^n date. Besides tlie^'C. there are Dyani 
Buddhas, Boilhi-atAva-. and all the modern pantheon of Buddhism, 
arranged in nioNt admired cinfusion. as in all the most modern caves. 
There i^ im inscription, but from its s-ulpture and the form of its 
pillars A\e may safely asmlbe it to the last age of Buddhist art, say 
about the year TiiM) or later, 'llie pillar^^ approximate closely in style to 
those found at Elephanta, and in the Brahmauical caves at Ellora, 
Avhich from other evidence have been as-igned to dates varying from 
Goo to son years of uur era. 

More has jauliap- lieeii said about the Yassick caves than tlieir 
architei-tural importance would -eem at tirrt sight to justify, but thev 


’ -.fonrunl H.iiu]>av Braurh ut' tic* Rov.il A-iatiL So( vol. viii. p. 56. 
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are one of the mo>t important of the purely Buddhist groups, aiirl they 
have hardly yet been alluded to in European books. Their great 
merit, however, is that they l)eloiig to one <jf the most important of 
the older Indian dynasties, known as the Aiidrabrityas, Sata Karnis, 
or ^Satavahanas. Being of purely Indian extraction, they, however, 
did Hot coin money like the Punjab diuiasties, nor their contempora- 
ries aial rivals the Sah kings of Uujerat, who brought the art with 
them when they came as conquerors from the north-west, where 
tliey had learnt the art from the Greeks. This dynasty has, conse- 
quently, been overlooked by numismatists and others, and can only 
be rehabilitated by their inscriptirais and their architectural Avork, on 
which these are found inscribed. 


Ajunta Viharas. 

As before mentioned, the central group of the four oldest caves 
at Ajunta forms the nuedeus from which the caves radiate north and 
s<nith— eight in one direction, and fourteen in the other. It seems, 
jiowever, that tliere was a }>ause in the excavation of cave> after the 
first great eftVrt, and tliat tliey Avere then extended, for some time at 
least, in a ,>outliern direction. Thus caA^es Aos. 18 to go form a 
toleraltly consecutiA^e series, Avithmit any Arolent break. After that, 
or it may l.)e contemporaneously Avith the la^t named, may be grou]»ed 
Ao^. 8, 7, and 0 ; and, lastly, Aos. 21 to 2G at one end of the >eries, 
and Aos, 1 to ;j at tlie other, form the latest and most ornate group of 
tlie Avhole series, 1 

As aboA^e explained of tlie central four, three are certainly anterior 
to the Christian Era. (.)ne, Ao. 10, being transitional in some of its 
features, may belong to the 1st century, and be consequently contem- 
porary Avith the gatcAvays at 8anchi. After this first effort, hoAvever, 
came the ])ause just alluded to, for Aos. 13, 14, and 15, Avhich are the 
only (‘UA'es Ave <'an safely assign to the next three centuries, are com- 
parati\'ely insigniticaiit, either in extent or in richness of detail. 

LeaAung the^e. aat come to tAAm Auharas, Aos. IG and IT, AAdiich are 
the most beautiful here, and, taken in conjunction Avith their paintings, 
probably the most interesting viharas in India. 

Ao. IG is a tAventy-pillared cave, measuring about G5 ft. each Avay 
(Woodcut Ao. 83, p. 154), Avith sixteen cells and a regular sanctuary, 
in Avhich is a figure C)f Buddha, seated, Avith his feet doAMi. The 
general apj)earance of the interior may be judged of by the folhnving 
AATiodcut (Ao. 84) in outline, but only a coloured representation in much 


^ The cave^, It may be explained, were j tirst cave there l)eing Xo. 1, tlm last 
numbered consecutively, like houses in a accessiltle earn at the soutlieru end beiiu^ 
street, beginning at the north end. the I Xo, 26. 
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p-eoter detail r*ould give au idea of the rieliiie.''S of eft'e('t produceil l>y its 
<lecorcitie>ii. All the walls are eovered with fresr(.fe> repre>eiitliig scenes 
from the life (d* Buddlia, or fr'om the legends of Sc\int>, and the roof and 
pillars hv ara]>e>([iLes ami ornaments, generally great heaiity of outline, 
] lightened hy the most harmonious eoloiiriiig. 

Xo. 17, wliieli i> very similar in plan, i> generally known a< tlie 
Zudiar cave, from the figure of a Buddhist cliakra or wheel ]»ainte<l 



View in tave Xo 17, at Ajniita. a riiott 


at oue end of it< verandali, whi<*li wa> mistaken hy early \i>itors for 
a celestial enihlem. The general effect of it^ arcliitecture internally 
may he gathered from tlie ahove woodcut ; Xo. S5 'i from a ]>hotogra})h, 
or from the next woodcut 'XO. Sfi, repre^'enting one of \t> pillars to 
a larger scale, irom which the curiously wooden construction of the 
root will he better observed than from the })hotograph. It is. in fact, 
the usual mode of forming flat or terraced rooff at the })reseiit day 
throughout India, and which consequently does not seem ti> have 
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^aiied from tho otli coiiturv at all events. As may he gathered 
from these illustration^ the pillars in these cave^ are aliinjst in- 
definitely varied, generally in i)airs, Imt no pillars in any one ai\'e 



are at all like tlio^e 
in any other. In 
eac‘h cave, hoover, 
there is a jieneral 
harmony of design 
and of form, y hi<‘h 
prevents tlieir variety 
troni hein,^* un])lea'>- 
ini;. The etieet on 
tlie Contrary is sin- 
gularly liarnioiiii ju s 
and satisfaetor}'. 
The great interest 
of tliese two eavoN 
lic'^, however, in 
their frescoes wliidi 
re])resent Buddln^t 
legem I > on a scale 
and with a distinet- 
]iess tound nowhere 
else in India. The 
sculptures of Am- 
ravati — >oine i^f 
vliich may be coii- 
teinporarv, or only 
slightly earlier — are 
what most nearh' 
ap])roach them : but, 
as in most cases, 
painting admits of 
greater freedom and 
greater variety of 
incident than scul])- 
ture ever <loe>, and 
oertainly in thi> 
in>tanfe vindicates 
it" claim to greater 
phonetic ])ower. 


, , . 1 1 M . , Many of the fret.^ 

and architectural detaiK painted on the ro(ds and pillars of these 

aiul in viharas aiv also of great elegance and api.ropriateness 
and, when conihined witli tlie architecture, make np a whole tm’ 
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rivalled in India for its ethnop'apliic as well fjr its areliitectural 
))eaiity. 

Fortunately tlie age of these two cave> is lajt doubtful : there i> 
a long inscription on eacli, niiich mutilated it must be confessed, hut 
of which enough can be made out to sln ^w that they were excavated 
by kings of the Vindhyasacti race, one of whom, Pravarasena, whose 
iiciine appears in the inscription on Xo. IG, married a daughter of 
Maharcija Deva, alias Chandra -gupt a. ^ We have inscriptions of the 
last king dated 82 and 93 of the Gupta era, or in a.d. 400 and 411, 
and his sonrin-law may prol^ably have reigned a few years later. e 
may conse<juently safely j)lace these two caves in the first half of 
the 5th century. The}" are thus slightly more modern than the Yadnya 
Sri cave, Xo. 15, at X^a>sick, which is exactly the result we would 
expect to arrive at from their architecture and the f>rm of their 
sanctuaries. 

Their great interest, tlierefore, from a historical point of vieAv, 
consists in their })eiiig almost uimpie s})ecimens of the architecture 
and arts of India duriiLg the great Gupta period, when Theodosius IL 
was em})eror of the East, and at a time when Balmuu Ciaur, the 
Sassankn, is said to liave visited Iialia. He reigned 420 to 44o ; if he 
did visit India, it must have been while they were in course of being 
excavated.- 

Xos. IS, 19, and 20 succeed this group, both in positi<m and in 
style, and probabh" occupied the remaining half of the 5th century in 
construction, bringing down our history to alxjut A.i>. 500. 

Before proceeding further in this direction, the cave-diggers seem 
to have turned back and excavated Xo^. 8, 7, and G. Tlie last name<l 
is the only two-storeyed cave at Ajunta, and would he very interesting 
if it were not S ) fearfully ruine<l hv dam}) and decay, owing to tjie 
faulty nature of the rock in which it i> excavated. Xo. 7 ha^ a 
singularly elegant verandah, l>rokeu by tw(j projecting ])avili<.»ns." 
Internally, it is small, and occu})ied by a whole })antheon of BuddluK. 
It resembles, in fact, in almost every res}>ect, Xo. 17 at Xassick, with 
which it is^ no doiilu, contem})orary. 

There still remain the live first caves at the northern end, and 
the six last at the southern : one of these is a chaitya, the other ten 
are viharas of greater or less dimensions. Some are only commenced, 

^ ‘Journal Boiii})ay Branch of the . a cu}> vith male and female atteii- 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. viii. p. 56. j dants. What the story is, is not 
See also, ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society | known, hut the persons represented arc 
of Bengal,' Yol. V. p. 726. i not Indims. but Perbians, and the 

- Curiously enough, on the roof of i costumes those of the Sas'^anian period, 
this cave there aie fuiir s<piare com- | Copies of these pictures by Mr. (fi'iditii 
partnicnts representing the same scene. [ are now exhibited in the India iluseuiti 
in ditterent manners — a king, or very | at Kensington, 
important personage, drinking out of | ‘ Kock-cut Temple^,' jj. 8. 
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auT Dvo, Xos. 4 aiid ' 24 r, wliicli were inteinle^l to liave ]>eeu tlie finest 
of tlie :^eries. are left in a very iueoiiiplete >tate : iutert*''tiuLt, however, 
as sli(jwiui» the whole })rores> i jf au exeav'atloii troia it" eoiuiiitoiceuaait 
to its coiii})letit)iL Both these were iiitentleh to he 2S-pillare:l oave", 
ami the hall of Ao. 4 luea^iire" n 4 ft. Iw SU ft. 

Caves 1 aud 2 are aiiiou^ the most richly-.^eulptiired oi the 
eaves. The faeade, indeed. (4 Xo. 1 is the most elaborate aud heautilul 
of its ela.ss at Ajiiuta, and with the eorrespoiidiu.y eaves at the opposite 
eml eoiivey> a lii^^lier itlea of the })erfeeti<,>ii to wliieh deeorative "Culptnre 
had attained at that a^e than anything' eLe at Ajnnta. With the 
la>t ehaitya, which helcmgs to thi> grcnip, the^e eave> carry onr history 
down certainly into the 7th eentury. The tvork in the iintinislied cave^. 
I fancy, must have been arre^tetl by the troubles which took ])lace in 
Centred India al)out the year or >horth afterward", wdien, I fancy, 
the persecution of the Buddhists commenced, and after wdiich it is 
hardly probable that any community of that faith tvould have leisure 
or means to carry out any works, cm such a scale at least, as these 
Ajunta viliaras. 

It i", of Course, ini]M)^sible, witliout a niurli greater amount of 
illustration than i" (M)m[>ati}ile with the nature of thi< work, to convey 
to tho>e who have not seen them any idea cT the various })oints c»f 
interest found in thc'^e cavc" : but it is to be ho]>ed that a coui}>lete 
series of illimtrations of them may be one <lay given to the world. The 
materials ftjr this nearly exi"ted when the disa<troU" tire at the Crystal 
Palace, in ISiiu. de"troyed i\hgor CiU’" facsimiles of tlu^ l>aintiiigs. 
winch can hardly now he replaced.^ A good deal, however, may he, 
and it is Imped will be. done, as tluw afford a complete series of 
example" of Buddhi"t art without any admixture from Hinduism, or 
any other religion extending from :20{) years Ijefore Christ to r>OU or TOO 
yeais after hi" era : aud liesides ilhwtratiiig the arts and feelings 
of those age", tliev foiau a chroiiometric scale by wliich To judge of, 
and syiu‘hroni"e otlmr known "crie" with wdiicli, however, they differ 
in several ini])ortant p.irti(adars. For instance, at Ajunta there is no 
single exanii)le of tlm^e bell-shaped Persian ca])itals to ])illars, with 

Boiiiiiyv. ii.i" lit't'ii to rcLOVui. 

far d" it I'du now Itt* the frescoes 

(h^rmyed in tlc' Ctystal Bala -e lire. It 
lit' i" gaiiitiogs 

iiij\ "till 1 m‘ made avinlal*]: tnr tlie 
toiy ot ait ill India. It U hsired, how- 

evri, tlidt tlie means liikeii l.y Majt)r 

Gill tolstaghtfn theil coloni hetnie < opy- 
ing tliem. and the ih.stnietive tendencies 
*if Brir;"li tnmi"t". liave iriideivd the 
ta"k to a git at e\tt nt a hoj.ele.. one. 


^ Bigdit Drgc litlioi-tagliie jCate- illio* 

trating tic \ull he fuuni in my 

work on tin* ■lox k-. ut Tmiph'- or Iiitha.’ 
1843. In 1864 I pukloln tl a "inalh i-liiic** 
<M>ntairiing iitty*ciglit |>liiaogi'<inkm illu"- 
tnitioiis of tic* "ame..seii* s. Keduetions 
of some ot the more im]niit<{nt fie"ioe'., 
coj»ied 1)\ Major Oill. fuitmiarely 

publGhetl liy Ml". Speir in Ic r 'Life jn 
Ancient India * in 1S56 : and Mnce tlnu 
^Ir. Griffith ot the School of Arts at 
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waterpot l)ases ; iiur is there any example animah with riders 
crowning the capitals, such as are found at Bed>a, Karli. Vassick, 
Salsette, aij<l elsewhere in tlie Ghats. These diflerences seem to point 
to a western inlluence, Persian. Saka, or Scythian, or hy whatever name 
we like to designate it, which did not penetrate so far inland as Ajunta 
ru* Eilora, but was confined to tliose regi<'>ns where we know tlie foreign 
influence prevailed. 

These, and many more ethnographic distinctions in architecture 
will. Hi) doubt, be ]>ro light out by careful examinatit.m and com- 
parisons, fi-om which, when made, it can hardly be doiilued tliat the 
most important results will be derived. 


BAtlH. 

At a distance about 150 miles a little west of north from Ajunta, 
and thirty miles west of ^landii, near a little village of the name of 
Bag'll, there exists a series of viharas only little less interesting than 
the later series at Ajunta. They are situated in a secluded ravine in 
the side of the range of hills that bounds the valley of the Aerbinhla 
on the noith, and were first tusited or at least first described by 
Lieutenant Dangerheld. in the second volume of the 'Transactions of 
the Literary ?!'ociety of Bombay.’ They have since been described more 
in detail by Dr. Im})ey in the fifth volume of the 'Journal Bombay 
Branch of the Pi oval Asiatic Society.' Unfortunately tlie plates that 
were to accompany that ])aper were not ]>ubli>hed with it, but lieing 
dejMjsited l»y the author in the library of the India Office, they are 
How before me, and from them ami from this paper the ])rincii)al details 
that follow have been gleaned. 

'Fhe series consists of eight or nine tihara^, -ome of them of the 
very first class, but no chaitya hall, nor does any excaA^ation of that 
class seem eA’er to have been attempted here. On the other hand, the 
larger viharas seem to have had a ’>hala or schoolrotjin attached to 
tliem, which may alsi» have been employed for <liviue service. The 
fact, however, that the sanctuaries of the viharas generally have a 
dagoba in them, instead of an image of Buddha, ])oints xu a distiuctiim 
which may hereafter prove (»f value. ()n the vhole they are ]>urer 
and ''im})ler than the latest at Ajunta, though most probably of about 
the same age. 

The plan c>f one has already been given, but it i'^ neither so large 
nor ar<'hitecturally so inqxfrtaut as the great vihara. sh(jwn in plan. 

oodcut A'o. ST. Its great hall is ‘u; ft. s(puire, and would at Ajunta 
rank as a twenty-eight jallared cave, like No. 4 there, but inside this 
are eight pillars ranged octagoually : and at a later age, aiqiarently 
ill couseiiiience of some failure of the r(.)of, four structural pillars — 
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shaded lighter - were iutrodiiced. It is lu.t clear from Dr. Liipey's 
de-sei-iptioii how tlie central octagon was originally roofed. He .seeui.s 



to ha\e believed that a dagoba oiigiually stood in the centre, and 
having been de.stroyed brought down the roof with it. As, however, 
there is a dagobia in the sanctuary, this is hardly probable, and it 
seems much more likely that it wa.s a copy of a structural octag(mal 
dome, such as we find the Jains invariably emjiloying a few' centuries 
afterwards. If this is so, it w ould be highly interesting that it should 
be examined by some architect capable of restoring it constructively 
from such indications as remain. "We have hundreds, almo.-t thousands, 
of the.se d(mies supported on eight pillars after the reHval in the 
10th century, but not one before. If this is one, it miuht help to 
rest(.>re a missing link in our cliain of evidence. 

The shala connected with this vihara measure' !if ft. by 44 ft., and 
the two are joined together liy a verandah ineasuriim- ggo ft, in leimth 
adorned by twenty free-standing pillars. At one time the whole of 
the b.ack wall of this gallery was ad., rued with a series of frescc' 
ciualling in beauty and in interest tho>e .,f Aiunta. As in tlrnse at 
Ajunta. tlie uninitiated woubl fail to trace among them anv symptom's 
ot Bud.llusm as generally understc>.,d. The princii.al subjects are 
piuce.s.sious on horseba.-k. or on elephants. In the latter tlie number 
ot w.,men e.x..-ee.ls that .,f the men. Dancing and love-makim,- are as 
usual prominently intr.,.luced, ami only one small picture. c.,ntaining- 
two iiieit, can iie >ai(l to lie apj>ro}aiate<l to worsliip, 

With one exception, no man or woman has any covering on their 
head.s, and the men generally have the hair cropped short and with 
only very small moustaches on the face. .Some half-dozen are as 
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dark a.s the ludian,^ of the i>re.seiit day. The I'est ai‘e very iinich 
fairer, many as fair as ^Spaniards, and nearly all wear coloured 
dresses. 

We are not at present in a position to say, and may not for a 
long time be able to feel sure, who the races are that are repre- 
sented in these frescoes or in those at Ajunta. Aegatively we may 
probably be justified in asserting that they are not the ancestors of the 
present inhabitants of Kajputaiia, nor of any of the native races — Bhils, 
Gonds, or such like. Are they Sakas, Yavanas, or any of the trans- 
IndiLs tribes who, in the hrst centuries of the Christian Era flowed into 
India acr<^>^ that river, bringing with them their arts and religious 
forms ^ The style of art, especially at Bagh, is very similar to that of 
Persia at about the same date. 

The date of this group of caves seems hardly doubtful. The earliest 
could not well have been commenced much before A.n. oOO ; the date of 
the latest, if our clironology is correct, could not well be carried doAvii 
beyond Got) or 700, uidess it Avas, that the troubles that convulsed the 
rest ot India after that date did not reach those remote valleys in 
Rajputana till some time afterwards. 

Salsettk. 

(.)ne of the most extensive, nut one of the least satisfactory of all 
the groups ot Indian caA*es, i> that geiierallA' knoAvn as the Kenheri 
Caves on the Island of Salsette in Bombay Harbour. The gveat chaitva 
caA^e there, as mentioned aboA'e, is only a bad copy of the Karli cave, 
and Avas excavated in the beginning of the oth century, and none of the 
viharas seem to be earlier. The phu*e, lioAAeA'er, must haA^e had some 
sanctity at an earlier tlate, for there seems no doubt that a tooth of 
Buddha Avas enshrined here in tlie beginning of the 4th century, Avhen 
these relics Avere revolutionising the Buddhist Avorld at least at two 
<Hametrically opposite i^oints of the coast of India, at Puri, and in this 
i.-laud.^ It may have been in consequence of the A’isit of this relic 
that the island became hoh', and it may have been because it aa'us 
an island, that it remaine<l undisturbed by the troubles of the main- 
land, and that the practice of excavating caves lasted longer here 
than in any series alcove described. Be this as it may, the caves here 
go straggliiig on till they fade by almost imperceptible degrees into 
th(»e of the Hindu religion. The Hindu (‘aA’e^ of Montpezir, Kundoty, 
and Amboli are so like them, and the change takes place so gradually, 
that it is sometimes diflic ult to draAv the line between the tAvo 
religions. 

Although, therefore, we have not at Salsette any viharas that can 
comx)are Avith those of Aassick, Ajunta, or Bagh, and they noAvhere 

^ Ank, p. 59. 
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form a series wliicli a>sist ii> in iiue>sini; tlieir dates, yet, just 

because tliey are late, and l)ecause they do fade so gradually into the 
next phase, are they tvorthy of more attention than has ]>een bestowed 
upon them. 

As these cave< are sd near Bombay, and so easily accessible, it 
seems strange that they have lately been so much neglected, and no 
one seems to have visited, or at least deseribed, the outlying grou]»s. 
What we know of th(j>e iMontpezir ov Amboli is derived from 
DaiiielFs ilrawingsd made at the end of the last century, or from the 
travels of Lord Valentia or Xiebahr.- The Kenheri grouj) is better 
known, and I can sjieak of them from personal knowledge. 

A ]>lan of one has already been given (W(jodeut Xo. 77). It is a 
two-storeyed viliara, and one of the hne^t here, though it would not 
be considered remarkable anwhere else. Another, of which a re}>re- 
sentation is given in my 'Koek-cut Temples,* plate 19, represents 
Avalokiteswara with ten heads, —the only instanee I know of in 
India, though it is common in Thibet in modern times.*^ The others 
are generally mere cells, or natural caverns slightly ini])roved l>y art, and 
hardly wijrthy of illustration in a general hist(')ry, though a inonogTaph 
oi these caves would be a most valuable addition to our scanty stock of 
kiKjwledge. 


Diiumxar ano Kholvi. 

Tliere are no viharas at either of these plaees whieh call at all 
compare, either in diinensii.ms or in interest, with those already de- 
scribed. The largest, at Dhumnar, is that already given in com- 
bination with the chaitya, o(jdcut Xo. bo, and, though important, is 
evidently trcin>itional t(,> another state of matters. X'ext to this is one 
called the (Ireat Kaclieri ; ])ut it is only a six-celled vihara, witli a liall 
about 2o ft. Mpinre, encumbered by four })illars on it> floor: and near 
the chaitya above alluded to a similar hall, but smaller and without 
cells. At Kholvi there i.'> iKUliing that can correcth' be called a \ihara 
at all. 1 here is, iialeed, one large hall, called Bhini s home, measuring 
42 ft. by 22 ft. ; but it lias luj cells, and is niiicli more like what would 
be called a shala at Bagli than a viliara. Tlie others are mere cells, of 
no architertural ini])nrtanoe.’^ 


^ I posv^^s a laigr f.nll.M-tinii ut MS Scli]aunits\ t‘it, ‘ Bialdliisiuiis iu 

drawings of madt' tnr DdiiiHl Tlidn't,’ plan* 3. 

l»y his as.sisUiiit- in 1795-1). ^ Plans tliesp nives, with descrij)- 

■ 'Voyage e-n Aiabie et dautie= pays ' tions and suine aivliiteetural details, will 
cireoiivoisins.' 1776-SO. Most of the ho found in ( Jen. Cunningdiain’s ‘ Areineo- 

plates lefeuing to these eaves wtuv le- \uh ii. pp. *270*288,}date> 

produced by Langdes in his • [Monuments 77-84. Those of Dhumnai I have seen 
d’Hmdostan,’ vol. in. plates 77. nivseU; but rill those of Kholvi are 
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Tlie fact seems to Re that \\heii these t\\o ^roui>s of rave> were 
l>eiii^‘ excavateit BiuhlhiMU wa^ ta^t lo>iiig its (jiieiiial characteri>tic''. 
and fading into the heist ard Brahmanism that .succeeded it. Wlieii 
that took place, we cannot at 2)resent exactly >ay ; hut I cannot help 
fancying that thi> religion may have lingered <m. and flourished in 
the remote wilds of llajputana ^ or in the i^laiul of SaRette long after it 
had l)eeu driven from the neighl.Hjurh()od ot the great cities and li*oin 
the 2’'-'ptdous and tvell-cnltivated jjlains : and these caves, especially 
those of Khuivi, nun^ have been excavated in the Sth or even in the 
IRh century of uiir era. 


LlLOPlA. 

At Ellora there are iiiinierons viharas attaclied to the Vi.swakarnia, 
or the ereat cliaitva a])ove described (]k Like it, however, thev 


are all luodern. but on that A^ry 
nujre clearly than eLeAvliere the 
steps by which Buddhist caAe- 
aivhitecture faded into that of the 
Hindus. IL ery ste^t of the jnocess 
can be clearly traced here, thoiigli 
the precise date at Avhich the 
change took place cannot yet be 
flxed Avith certainty. 

The great vihara, Avhicli is aLo 
evidently cuuteui 2 )orarv Avitli the 
cliaitva, is knoAAUi as tlie Dehr- 
Avarra, and, as Avill be >een finm 
the 2)lau (dVoijdcut AA. ssy d liters 
consideraldy from any of those 
illustrateil a])ove. Its dimensions 
are consideral>Ie, being 110 it. in 
deiflli by 70 ft. across the centred 
recesses, its great defect being the 
loAvness of its roof. Its form, too, 
is exceptiouah It looks more like 
a flat-roofed cliaitya, Avitli its tliree 
aisles, than an ordinary vihara ; 
and sueh it tirobahly was intended 
observe that at Bedsa ^Wo'.xlcut Ah 


account interesting, as shoAving 



rt.j of Dtairwina, EUtMa. (Fioth 
Daiuyll s • Vh-w-. ) Scale 30 ft. to 1 m. 

to 1)0, and, if so, it is curious to 

>. -L); AA'e had one of the earliest 


liliotographefl we shall nut he able to 
speak positively legaiding them ; th^" 
Oeuerafs drawings are on too small a 
scale for that tairposc. 

^ The RhoUi group is situated more 


than sixty iniK's north of Ujjain, that 
ot Bhuiimar ahniu twenty-live fnrthei 
nuith, and deeper into the Central Indian 
jungles. 
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complete viluiras, looking like a cliaitya in plan ; aiul liere we have 
one of the late.st, .showing the same confusion of ideas : a thing very 
common in architectural history, where a new ^tyle or a new arrange- 
ment generally hampers itself coptdng some incongTUoiis form, 
which it cast.s olf during its vigorous manhood, hut to which it returns 
in its decre})itiide — a sure sign that it is pa:^sing away. 

Close to the Viswakarma is a small and very pretty vihara, in 
which the sanctuary stands free, with a passage all round it, as in 
some of the Saiva caves further on : and the appearance of the 
warders on each side of the door would lead one rather to expect 
an image of Siva inside than the Buddha which actually oecu]>ies 
it. The details, however, of its architecnire are the same as in the 
great cave. 

Communicating with this one is a small S(|Uare Auliara, the roof of 
which is supported by four pillai> of the same detail as the Duokya 
(jhur, which is the cave next it on the north ; but though surrounded 
by cells it has no sanctuary or images. 

Higher up the hill than these are two others containing numerous 
cells, and one with a very handsome hall, the outer half of whicli has 
unfortunately fallen in ; enrjugh, however, remains to show not only its 
plan, but all the details, which very much resemble those of the last 
group of viharas at ^Vjuiita. 

In the sanctuaries of most (.»f these caves are figures of Buddhas 
sitting with their feet do\ni. On each side of the image in the 
l)rincipal one are nine tigure'^ of Buddha^, or rather Bodhisatwas, 
seated cross-legged, and below them three and three figures, some 
cross-legged, and others standing, probably devotees, and one of them 
a woman. 

Neither of the'^e caves have been entirely finished. 

There is still another group of these small viharas, ladled tlie 
Chumarwarra, or (if I understand correctly; the Chiimars’ (or sluje- 
makers’; ([uarter. The first is sipiare, witli twelve pillars on the 
-ame plan a.- those at Ajuiita, tlmugh the detail is .similar to the 
Viswakarma. There are ceils, and in the sniictuary Buddha sitting 
with the feet do^ni ; it never lie-- heeii tijiished, and now much 
ruined. 

The second i> similar in plan, tliougli the i)lllcU‘s are of the 
cudiion form of Elephanta and the Delirwiirra, but the ca})itals are 
much better formed than in the last example, and more ornamented: 
the lateral galleries here contain tiguros of Buddha, all like the one 
ill the sanctuary, sitting with their feet down, and there are only two 
cells on each side of the sanctuary. 

The last i> a small plain vihara with cells, Imt without pillars, and 
much ruined. 

The whole of the caves in this group resemble one another so 
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mucli ill detail and execution that it is difficult to make out any 
succession aiiKui;^' them, and it is probable that they were all ex- 
cavated within the >ame century as the Viswakarma. 

The next three temples are particularly interesting to the anti- 
quarian, as pointing* out the successive steps by which the Buddhistical 
caves merued into the Brahmanical. 

The lir^t is the Do Tab or Dookya Ghur, a Buddhist vihara of 
two storeys ; most rd its details are so similar to those above described 
that it may be assumed to be, without doubt, of the same age. It 
i< strictly Buddhistic in all its details, and shows no more tendency 
towards Brahmanism than wliat was pointed out in speaking of the 
Viswakarma. It apparently was intended to liave had three storeys, 
but has been left nntinishe<b 

The next, or Teen Tal, is very similar to the last in arrangement 
and detail, and its sculptures are all Buddliistical, though deviating 
so far from the usual siinidicity of that style as almost to justify the 
Brahmans in appropriating tlieni as they have d<>ne. 

The third, the Das Avatar, is another two-storeyed cave, very 
dinilar in ail its architectural details to the tAVO preceding, but 
the sculptures are all Brahmanical. At hrst sight, it seems as if the 
excavation had been nnule by the Buddhists, and appropriated and 
finished h\ their successors. This may be true to a certain extent, 
but on a more careful examination it appears more probable that we 
oAve it entirely to the Brahmans. It is evidently the earliest Brahina- 
iiical temple here, au<l it i^ natural to supp<jse that Avhen the Saivites 
first attempted t‘> lival their antagonists in cave-temples they sliould 
follow the only models that existed, merely appropriating them to 
their oavu Avorslii}). The circum>tance, hoAvcA^er, that makes this most 
probable, i> tlie existence C)f a psemlo-struetural mantapa, or shrine of 
Xundi, in the courtyard ; this eAudently must have been a part of 
the (original d.e^ign, or the rock Avonld not have been left liere for it, 
and it is a model of the usual structural building found in SaiAn 
tem}Jes in diherent parts of India. This is a piece of bad grammar 
the Buddlusts never AA'cre guiltv of ; their excaAmtions ahA^ays are 
caves, Avliilst the great characteristic c>f Brahmanical excaA^ations, as 
distinguished from that of their })redecessrjrs, is that they generally 
co])ied 'structural 1 buildings : a system that rose to its gveatest height 
in the Kylas, to be de.>criljed further nil. The Buddhist excavations, 
on the contrary, Avere ahvays caA^es and nothing else. 

It is not easy, in the present state of our kiioAvledge, to determine 
Avhether the Ellora Buddliist grou]) is later or earlier tliaii tln)se of 
Dhnmnar and Kholvi. It is certainly liner than either, and conforms 
more closely Avith the traditions of the style in its palmiest days ; but 
tliat may be oAving to local circumstances, of Avhich A\'e have no })recise 
kmjwledge. The maimer, hoAvever, in Avhich it fades into the Hindu 
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group is ill itself suttiriout to pruvo how late it is. If we take a.d. 6 oo 
as the iije<lium date for the Viswakarma and its .>iuToiiudiiius, and 
A.D. ToO as a time when the hist trace of Buddhism had disappeared 
from w^e^terii India, w'e diall probably not err to any great extent : 
but we mu^t wait tbr ^iime iuscripthai^ or mure precise data l>efore 
attempting to s])eak with preci>iou <m the <ubje(*t, 

A great deal more re([ulres Xn be done before this great cartoon 
can be tilled nj) with anything like comtdeteness ; Init in the iiieain 
while it is ^ati^facdory to know that in these ^‘ rock-cut temple^” eked 
out by the few 'Structural exanrples that exist, we have a complete 
liisttny of the arts and liturgie'^ of the Binldhists for the thousand 
years that ranged from Bx. to a.d. Tdn ; and that, when any one 
with zeal and intelligence enough fur the purpose will devote himself to 
the task, he will bt- able to give us a more vivid and far more authentic 
account of thi'^ remarkable ff)rni of faith than can be gathered from any 
books wlio^e existence is now known to U", 


JUNIR. 

When the hi'^torv of the cave-temt>les of western India comes to 
1)0 written in anything like a complete ami exhaustive manner, the 
grout^s situated near and arouml the town of Junir, about half-wav 
between Aa^'-ick and Doonah, vill occupy a prominent i) 0 sition in 
tlie series. There are not, it is true, in thi> locality any chaityas so 
magniticent a^ that at Karli, nor any probably xj old as those at 
Bhaja and Bed^a i but there is one chaitya, ])oth in plan and dimen- 
sions, very like that at Xassiek and t)robably of the same age, ami 
one vihara, at least, ipiite erpial to the finest at that place. The 
great intere''t cd the serio'', however, consists in its possessing examples 
t)f torms not kni)wu eUewliere. There are. for instance, certainlv 
two, probably three, chaitya caves, Avith s(piare terminations and 
Avithoiit internal pillar^, ami one circular cave Avhich is rpiite uniipie 
so far as Ave at present kimAv. 

These cave" Iiave long been known to auti)[uarians. In lSo'> 
C))]oiiel Svkes publislied a '^erie'< of iimcriptioiis copied from them, 
but AA'ithoiit an A’ de-cri}>tion ot tin* caAa'*> themselA'e".^ In 1847. 
Dr. Bird noticetl them in hi" ’I[i"torical Besearche",’ Avitli some 
Avretched lithograjfis, x, ]>jel a" to l,e almost unintelligible: in iSoO, 
Dr. il"on doM-rilsel them in tlie 'Boni]>ay Journal ; and in lSo7 
Dr. 8tcven"on ivpubli^brMl their in"cri})tions. Avith translations, in 
the eighth A'olume (»f tlie "ame journal : ami hmtly Mr. Sinclair of the 
Bomliay Divil Service. AAi-ote an acrount of them in the ‘Indian 
Anth[uarv‘ for Ud.ruary. 1S74. Xi)twitli"tanding all tliis 

^ ‘.Fomnal uf Bnyal A-titic Suiai-tv.’ vcl. jy. 287-201, 


Ave are 
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still without (Irawiu^iis or i)li(.>to<iraplis wliicli enable us to 

uiulerstand their pe(*iiliaritie>. ddie late Dr. Bliau Daji had a .set of 
ue;i 4 atives taken, but never w<.)iild allow any prints to l)e luade from 
them ; and, when Mr. Burgess visited the eaves la>t autumn, he did 
not take a photogTaphie apparatus with him, as he depended on 
obtainini»*, tliroipuii (Tovernuient, tlie use of Dr. Bhau Daji's iieA'atives. 
This has not yet l)eeu effected, and till it is this series is hardly 
available for the purp('jses oi oiw history, yet it can hardly be passed 
over in silence. 

The gTeat peculiarity of tlie ^roup is the extreme simplicity of the 
caves composing it. They are too early to liave any figures <jf Binhllia 
himself, but there are not even any of these figures of men and wouien 
which we meet with at Karli and elsewhere. Hvertffhing at Jnnir 
wears an aspect of simplicity ami severity, due partly to the anti<piity 
of the caves of course, but, so far as at ])resent known, uneitualled else- 
where. (.)ne exception — but it is in the most modern cave here — is 
that >Sri, with her two elephants ]M'jiiring water over her, occupies the 
trontispiece of a cliaitya cave.^ Though so ubiquitous and continuous 
through all ages, it is seldom this godiless occupies so very important 
a position as she does here : but her history has ^till to be written. 

The annexed plan and section (AVoodcuts Nos. so, po) will explain 
the form of the circular cave above alluded to. It is mff large, only 



S9 Circular Cu^e. J unit. c.q. Si'ctiuii Circulf r C’cH c .Tunir. 

(From a Plan by Mi. BiugesS ) (F rom a DiavsuiL' by Mr. ) 

Scale DO tt to 1 in. Scale 25 ft. tu 1 in. 

2o It. 6 in. across, vliile its n.iof i> supported by twelve plain octa- 
gonal pillars which mutouiuI the dagoba. The tee has been removed 
from the dagoha to convert it into a lingam of ^'Siva, in wliicli form it 
i'^ now worshipped: a fact that suggests the idea— I fancy a very 
probable one — that the lingam is really a miniature dagoba, though 
])earing a difierent meaning now, and that it was really originally 
co}ued ironi that Buddhist emblem. The intere'^t of tlie arraugemeiit 
of this cave will he move apparent wlieii we come to describe the dagobas 
at (Vylon, which were encircled vitli pillars in the same manner as 

^ There is a lepreseutatiun <'1 this cave thuie that it ret quires heiDg tohl vhat i*^ 
ui Dr. Births iHXtk. ]^ilate 16, huts:> Itatlly iiitCTidt'd iu mtlei to tiiid it out. 
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this one. Meanwhile the annexed representation (Wr>odeiit Xo. 91) 
of a cirenlar temple from the Buddhist sculptures at Bharhut may 
enable us tr> realise, to sraiie extent at least, the external foiin ot 
these temples, wliich probal)ly were much more common in ancient 
times than any remain'^ we now possess wrudd ju>tity us in assuming. 



91. Round Temple and paid of Palact", from a bas-relief at Bliarhnt. 

Besides this ,eroup at Juuir, there is one apparently ettually 
extensive near Aiinmgabad, and two others, still more extensive, at 
Daraseo, or Darasinha, and at Hazar Kotri, in the Nizam’s territories ; 
luit they are even los known than the .Tunir group, and there are 
several others whose existence is onh’ known to us by liearsay. If 
i\Ir. Burgess is ena]>led to continue his exi)lorations a few t^ears longer, 
they nia}^ be hrruight within the domain ot hist<iry. At present, like 
those at Juuir, thev are not available tor any hisT<»rical or scientihc 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER YIL 

GAXDHAPA MOXASTERIES. 

CONTENTS. 

Monastery's at Jamalgiri, Takht-i-Bahi, and Shah Pehri. 


Few ot tlie recent discovories in India promise to be more fiTiitfnl 
of iini)Oitant resn]t> for the tdiicidtition of the archteologT of India 
than tlnjse o]>tained from tlie recent excavation> of mined moiuis- 
teries in tlie neiglibourhootl of Peshawiir. A great deal still remains 
to ]>e done before A\e can speak with certainty with regard either to 
their age or origin, Imt enough is kteA\n of tliein to make it certain 
that the inaterials there exi>t for settling not oid}^ the (piestion of 
the amount of influence classical art exercised on that of India, Imt 
also for solving many problem> of Buddhist arclneohjgy and art. 

As mentioned ab(#ve, it is from tlieir <*oins, and from tliem oidy, that 
the names of most of tlie kings of Bactria and tlieir successors liave been 
recovered ; but we have not yet found a vestige of a building that 
can be said to have been erected by them or in their age, nor one 
jnece of xudpture tliat, >o far as we ncnv know, could have been 
executiMl before tlieir downfall. alMuit R.c. IBO. Idus, however, may be 
owing to the fact that Bactria proper has long been inhabite<i by 
fanatic Moslems, who destroy any representations of the human form 
the\ meet with, and no excavations for hidden exam}>les have yet been 
undei taken in tlieir country : while it is still uncertain how^ far the in- 
Huenee of the true Bactrians extended eastward, and whether, in fact, 
The\ ever really po>ses>ed the valley of Pesliawur, wdiere all the ^itul])- 
tuie^ ^et discovered have been tound. Ao one, in fact, suspected their 
existence iu our own temtory till Lieutenants Lnmsden and ;<tokes, in 
IS. >2, partially explored the halt-buried imniastery at Jamalgiri, which 
had been discovered by General Cniiiiiiigham in 1S4S, It is situated 
about tliirty-six miles north-east from Pesliawur, and from it these 
<»tlicers excavated a considerable nnniher of sculptures, wLich after- 
wards came into the possession of the Hon. E. Clive Bayley. He | 
puhlishe<l an account of them in the ‘.biuriial of the Bengal Asiatic \ 
?!fociet}, in 18d3, and brought the collection itself over to thi^ j 
country. rnfortunately, thev were utterly destroyed in the dis- 
astn.m^ fire that occurred at tlie Crystal Palace, w'here they were 
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)>eiiig exliil)ite(l in ISOO, and tliis }>etV>re they had hoeii photographed, 
or any serirai^^ attempt made to compare them with otlier sculptures. 

Since that time (jtlier collections have been dug out of another 
monastery eight miles further westward, at a jdace called Takht-i- 
Bahi, and b}’' Dr. Belle w at a third locality, ten miles southward, 
called Saliri Bhalol, smne of which have fuind their way to this 
country : and two years agrj Dr. Leitner brciUght home an extensive 
collectirai, principally from Takht-i-Bahi. The bulk of the sculp- 
tures found in these places have been deposited in the Lahore Museum, 
where upwards of specimens of this class of art now exist, and 
many are being added even^ season. Some of these have been ])hoto- 
graphed,^ and these representations, together with the specimens 
luNjiight home, are sufficient to enable a student to obtain a fair 
general idea <)f the art they represent. The worst thing is, tliat 
the excavatir)ns have been so unsystematically carried on that it is 
impossible to ascertain in mr>st instances where the sculptures came 
from,- and in almost no in^^tance can the position of any one piece of 
sculpture be fixed with anything like certainty.^ 

The following ])laiis TAVoodcuts Xos. 1)2, of tlie two principal 
moiumteries wliich have l)een excavated in the vicinity of Peshawur, 
will explain their arrangements in so far as they have yet been made 
out. As ^vill ]>e seen at a glance, they are very similar to each other, 


^ I for time possf^s-.e(I plio- 

togvciphs of ciliout (iiip hTuidrecl olijects 
obtained in these excavations, piinca- 
pally thobe in the Laliore ^htseum : and 
latterlv I have icccived from Gen. Cun- 
iiingham t\\cntv laige photogiaphie 
plates, representing 165 separate ohjeets 
recentlv olitained in a more m»uliodical 
manner ity liinibclf. pi inei 2 >ally from 
Jamalgii'i. These ]»lateb are. as I under- 
htaiid, to form pait of the illiistrationb 
of a work lie intends ]mblishing on tlie 
subject. When it in the hands ot the 
public theie uili he -omc <lata to leason 
upon. At pie^eiit thcie ib scarcely vtny- 

thing to vliicll A icfelclice (MU be llLlde. 

“ Wlieii (cm. Cunninglhim was ^elci.t- 
ing specimen^ in the Labcre Wu'-cum. 
to ])c photogjapbed fa- the \'ieinia Ex- 
liiitition. lie complains that b-^ rouM 
only a'-ceitain the find ^pot of live 
or bix out ot the whole imiuher — 500 
or 600. It G rlieicfoie to be legrcttul 
tliat. when publibhinga li^r with dcbciip- 
tions of tlic 165 objects di'-i overod Iw 
liini''elf y At' IneoloLrii al Keport'*. voh v. 


}ip. ]97-202\ be does not mention where 
they came from, and gives the dimensions 
of a tew' only. 

The mode in which the excavations 
have leceiitlv been conducted hy Govern- 
ment luib been to send out a partv of 
sappers in the cold weatiier to dig. but 
tile otticer in charge of the party has 
been the subaltern wdio happened to be 
in command of the company at the time. 
A iie’w officer is consequently ajipointed 
Lvery year, and no one has ever been 
M'leetcd hecaube he hatl any experience 
in Mtch inattei’b or any taste for buch pur- 
suits. liat has been dune has been done 
woiiderbilly well, consideiing the cir- 
ciiitistances umler whieli it was under- 
taken , hut the result on the whole is, 
ab iiiiglit ]*e expected, painfully disap- 
pointing. finite rceently. however, it 
is understood that Gen. Cumungham 
luib taken charge of the excavations, 
ami We may r oiise,|i|f-.iq|y 
hituie thebt^ detects of arrangenn nt will 

be remedied. 
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or at least consist of tlie same parts. First a circular or square court, 
A A, surr(.)Uii(le<l l>y cells, too small tor residence, and evidently intended 





3 B : 

C iS3L> '' 


. GRAND TEMPLE 


xiooa 


Flail of at Jamalgiii. r“_cale 10 ft. to 1 iii. 




Flail of Monasttiy at Takht-i-Balii Scale 50 ft to 1 i 


to contain images, though none were found In situ. In the centre 
of each >tands a circular or square ])latfonii or altar, approachetl l)y 
'-tep>. The circular one at Jamalgiri is adorned witli cross-legged^ 
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conyentioiial, seated figures of Buddha, the square one at Takht-i-Bahi 
by two rows of pilasters one over the otherd Beyond tliis is an oblong- 
court, BB, called the pantheon, from the number of images, small 
models of topes, and votive (ifierings of all s<)rts, that are found in it. 
It, like the last court, is surrounded by niches for images. Beyond 
this again the vihara or residence, CC, with the usual residential cells. 
At Takht-i-Bahi there is a st^uare court, D, ^urroun<led l)y a high wall 
with only one door leading into it. A coiTes 2 )onding court exists 
at Janialgiri ; but so far detached that it could not be included in 
the woodcut. It is called the cemetery, and lu-ohylly n()t without 
reason, as Turner in his ‘Embassy to Thibet’ - describes a dmilar 
enclosure at Teshoo Lo<3niboo in which the bodies of the deceased 
monks were exposed tn be devoured by the birds, and wliat liappened 
tliere in 1800 may very well have been practised at Peshawur at a 
mucli earlier age. 

When we attempt to com])are these plan^ with those of our rock- 
cut examples in India, we at once perceive the <liffieulty of comparing 
structural with rock - cut examples. The monastery or residential 
l)arts are the only ones readily recognised. The pantheon does not 
apparently exist at Ajuuta, nor is anything analogous to it attached 
t(') other series of caves, ])ut a group of small roclv-ciit dagobas exists 
just outside the cave at Bhaja, and a much more extensive one at 
Kenheri,-^ and similar groups mat' have existed elsewhere. Numbers 
of small inotlels of tr) 2 ')es and votive r)tleruios are found in the 
neighbourhood of all Buddhist estaldisliments, and were originally 
no doubt dei>osited in some such place as this. The circular or 
s(iuare altar is, however, a feature (juite new to us, and takes the 
place of the dagoba in all the rock -cut chaitya halls. From its 
having steps to ascend to it, it seems as if it was intended either for a 
platform from which either a congregation could be addressed, or a 
Xn-ayer offered up to a deity. If, however, it was really a dagoba, as 
General Cunningham suiq^oses, that dithculty disa])i)ears, aiuron tlie 
wh(de I am inclined tr» believe he may be right in this decision. 


^ III the iifth volume of his • Arrhieo- 
logical Reports’ just reroivfcl. (hai. 
(Juiiningham assumes that tiie-e 

were stupas of the ordinary ehai-aeter. 
They may have beeu so, but both having 
steps iq) to them would swin to militate 
against that assumption. The ciicuhir 
one is only 22 ft., the square one 15 ft, 
in diameter, and tliere is consequently 
no room on either for a x-jroces^ion-path 
round the dome, if it existed ; and, if thU 
is so, of what u^e c-ouhl the steps be ' 
Lieut, Crompton, vhu t-xcavated thr , 


Janialgiri m(>na“>tery. i>elearly of opinion 
that it \va^ a platform— pag.^ 2 of hi >5 
report, puhli<lit*d in the ^Lahore Gazette,’ 
JOth .Vugii'-t, IS 73. To pr<‘vent mij?> 
umlerstaiidiiig, I may mention that Gen. 
Cimmiigham, in his plate Xo. 14, ]>y mis- 
take, aseiibes tiie plan to Sergt. Wileher, 
inst^Md of to Lieut. Crompton. 

‘Embassy to Thibot/ p. 317. 

" ‘Jrairnal Bombay Branch uf the 
loyal A^iati. Society/ voL\ii., Xo. 21, 
p. 116. ct 
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One of tlie ill0^t remarkable ornamental features that adorn this 
monastery a series of bas - reliefs that adorn the front uf the 

steps of the stairs leading from the so - called Pantheon to the 
circular court at Jamalgiri. They are sixteen in number, and each 
is adorned with a bas - relief containing twenty, thirty, or forty 
figures according to the subject.^ Among these the Wessantara 
ami Sama jatakas can easily be recognised,- and so may others 
when carefully examined. Besides these there are representations of 
the chase, processions, dancing, and domestic scenes of various kinds. 



Coiiiithian Capital fioiii Jamalgin. (Fvuia a PliotograpbO 



Coiintluan Capital fiom Jamalgiri. tCium a Pliotugraph.) " 


111 fart such a series of sixteen ])as - reliefs, one over another, is 
hardly kiioAMi to exi^t anywhere else, but is here only an appropriate 
part (A an exuberance of sculptural ornanieiitation hardly to he 
iinitched, as existing in ^o small a space, in any other building of its 
clas^. 


^ Tlie^f iidve removed, and are 

now ill Geii. Cuiiiiingliaiu's pofrsesijion 
at Simla, I Itelieve. He lias tent me 
j.liotogi-ai)hs of twelve of them. 

- ‘Tif.'c and .Serpent Wuisliip,’ platen 


24 3) and 36 (Hg. 1). 

The modillioii eorniee, though jdaced 
oil the capital in the photogi-apli, be- 
longs in reality to another part of the 
building. 
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The cirehitectiire of tlii^ inoiui^terv ^eem.s to have been of >in^*alar 
riehue.v'?. (Jeueral Oiumin^hain broui'ht away a dozen of oai>itaR of 
tlie Corinthian order, and others exi^t in the Lahore Mu'^euin. As will 
be seen from the last two illustrations (Xos. t)4, 1^7 1, tliey are un- 
mistakably classical, ])Ut of a form to which it is nr)t at tirsr sii^ht easy 
to assign a date. They are more Greek than Ixoinan in the eliaracter 
of their foliage, but im.jre Roman than Greek in the form of tlieir 
volutes and general design. Perha}>s it would be correct to say they 
are more Byz<intine than either, but, till we have detailed drawn ngs 
and know more of their surroundings, it is difficult to give a positive 
opinion as to their age. 

Xot one of these was found ?>/ nor, apparently, one (tuite 

entire, so that their use or position i^ not at hrst sight apparent. 
Some of them were square, and it is coiise^pieiitly not difficult to see 
they may have formed the ca])s of the ant a* on each side of the cells, 
and are sO re]>resented in General CunninglianTs ])late (lo;. If this is 
so, the circular ones must have been placed on short circular pillars, 
one on each side, forming a porch to the cell<. One at lea^t seems to 
liave stood free — like a stain bha — and, as the General represent^ it 
on plate 48, may have carried a gToup of elephants on its head. 

All the^e capitals were api>arently originally richly gilt, and most 
of them, as well as some of the best of the sculptures, show^ traces of 
gilding at the luesent day,^ and, as others show^ traces of colour, the 
effect of the whole must have been gorgeous in the extreme. From 
the analogy of wliat we ffnd in the contemjiorary caves at Ajunta 
and Bagh, as w'ell as elsewhere, there can be little doubt that fresco- 
painting was also emjJjyed : ]>ut no gilding, as far a>s I knowv lias 
]>een found in India, nor indeed any analogue to the Corinthian 
capital. Ail the capitals found in India are either such as grew out 
of the necessities of their oavii woollen construction, or were copied 
from bell-sha})ed forms we are familiar with at Perse] )olis, where alone 
in Central Asia tliey seem to have been earned out in stone. There 
i^ little doubt, however, that before the time of the Acliaaneniaiis the 
same forms w ere used in wood by the Assyrians ; - and they may 
have been so employed ilown to the time of Alexander, if not later. 
Certain it is, at all events, that tliis was the earliest form we know^ of 
em])loyed in lithic architecture in India, and the one that retained 
its footing there certainly till long after the Clmstian Era, aial also 
among the Gandhara sculptures j>robably to a veiy late date. 

It is not difficult to restore, ajiproximately, the fr(mt of the cells 
in these monasteries, from the numerous re])re-entations of them 


1 • Aivhti^ologieal vv\. v. ]»]>. 

49 and 190. 

“ ‘The Palaces ot XiueveU and Per* 


sp]»)iis Restored.’ IW the Author. Part 
II. sect. i. , passim. 
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Ibiiud amoii^ the ruins, where they are ii>e(l a^ euiiventiuual frames 
fur >cu]ptures. It pruhahly was owing to the iact that their fronts 
may have been adorne«l W’ith paintings repre>enting scenes from the 
life of Buddha, or emblems of various sorts, that these miniature 
representations of them were used to <;onvey the same design in 
sculpture. The form of the wooden framework wdiieli tilled the upper 
part of all the great winrloAvs of the ehaitya halls, from the earliest 
kiiowui examples, is also used for the same purpose in these (hindhara 
monasteries. Few things amruig these s(;ulptures are more common 
than these semicircular frames, tilled with sculpture of the most varied 
design. They are in fact the counter]>arts of what \vould have been 
carried out in painted glass had they possessed such a material. 

It is to be feared that it is hardly likely w^e shall now recover one 
of these cells or chapels in so perfect a state as to feel sure of its form 
and ornamentation. It w^ould, however, be an immense gain to our 
knowledge of the subject if one were found, for it is hardlt' safe to 
dej^end on restorations made from cCJiiventional representations. 

Meanwhile there is one monument in India wdiicli — iniifatis 
}iiutan(Us — reproduces them with c )nsiderable exactness. The snudl 
detached rath at ]Mahavelli})ore is both in }dan and dimensions, as 
well as in design, an almost exact reproduction of these Jamalgiri 
cells. Its lawyer front is entirely o})en, tianke<l b}' tw^o detached 
pillars. Above this are tw(.) roofs, with a narrow^ Avaist betw*een 
them — someAvhat difrerently arranged it must be c(jiife>sed, but still 
extremely similar. In the Jamalgiri reiaesentatioiis of these cells 
everything is simplitied to admit of the displav of sculpture. At 
Mahavellipijre all the architectural features are retained, luit they are 
still marvellously alike, S(.> much so, that there seems no doubt this 
little rath (Woodcut Xo. 181, p. 328 l Avitli its circular termination, is 
as exact a copy of w'hat a Buddhist ehaitya hall was at the time it was 
carved, as that the great rath (Wooilcut Xo. is a ccurect re})roduc- 
tion of a Buddhist vihara at the same })eriod. 

If tliis is so, these (landhara scul})tures and these raths re})resent 
the ehaitya hall of the Buddhists in a much mure cum])licatml and 
elaborate form than we tind it iii the siiujJe luit majestic exam])les at 
Karli, Xassick, or Ajunta. The Jamalgiri cells need not be ^'O modern 
as the rath at Mahavellipore, but they are certainly ai)proaching to it ^ 
as nearly in date as they are in feum. 

Quite recently, General Vunuingham has dug out a small vihara 

OiK* curious peculiarity of tlic^c to the Christian Era. In (iaudhaia it is 
<uiiidliara sculptures is that they ^eiie- ‘ only found in decorative sculpture, and 
rally retain the sloping jamb on cacli retained ap[>arently fioni association. It 
side of their openings. In India and in does not, at all events, appear as if any 
a structural laiilding thi^^ peculiarity argument could he based on its use as 
Avould certainly Hx tlieir age as anterior there employed. 
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at Shall Dehri, the ancient Taxila, ^vhich j?eenis mure ancient than 
these Peshawiir monasteries. As will be seen from the plan (Wood- 

cut Xo. 96), it is nut 
only small in diinen- 
siuiis, • but simple in 
its aiTangements — as 
simple, indeed, as any 
of those at Cuttack oi* 
in the western Ghats. 
Like them it has -d 
raised bench, nut how- 
ever divided into beds 
as there, but more like 
a continuous seat. It 
110 doubt, however, was 
used fur both purpose.^. 
Its most remarkable 
2>eculiarity, however, is it^ Ionic order. As will be >een, the bases of 

tlie pillar> are the usual form, and a> correct as any that could be 

found in (h^eece or Rome, from before the Clu’istian 
Era to the age of Constantine, and, though the 
ca})itai is not fully made out, there can be little 
doubt what was intended (Woodcut Xo. 97); 

twelve Coins of Azes were found close by, from 

which it may be inferred the building was of his 
age, or belonging to the l>t century and 

there is nothing in the architecture to militate 
against this idea. It seems the oldest thing yet 
found in tlii;^ province. 


The extra urdinaiT classical character and the 
beauty of the sculptures found in the^e Gandhara 
monasteries i^ siR-h sur2)assing interest for 

the histitiy of Indian art, that it is of the utmost importance 

their age should be determined, if it is possible to do so. At 

present, sulhcient materials do not exist in this country to enable 
the general i)ublic to form even an o})iuiou on any argument that 
may be brought fonvard on the su}>ject : nor will they be in a 

position to do so till the Government can be induced to s])eiid the 
triding sum required to bring some of them home. They are (piite 
thrown away where they now are; here, they would hardly be sur- 
passed in interest by any recent discoveries of the same class. Petiding 


1 Assuiiiing that liis age has been coritetly aseei rained, which I am beginuing, 
however, to duubt exceedingly. 





g 


97. 

Ionic Pillar, Shah Dehn. 
(From a Drawing by 
General Cuniiiugliani.) 



9'.*. Plan of Ionic Monastci y, Shah Dehn. (From a Plan 
by General Cumnngliam.) Scale 50 ft. to 1 incli. 
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this, the reader luiist be content witlx such a statement of the argu- 
ment as may be jmt forward by those who have access to photogTaplis 
and such materials as are not available to the general public.^ It 
is understood that General Cunningham intends to publish photo- 
graphs ef the lOo objects in his collecti(>n. When this is done, it 
will supidy the want to a certain extent, but a really correct judg- 
ment can only be formed on an actual inspection of the objects 
themselves. 

Among Indian autir|uaries there are two ditfereiit views as to the 
age of these sculptures, regarding either of ^\]iich a great deal may be 
urged witli a considerable degree of ]>lansibility. The lirst is, that the 
Bactriaii (ireeks carried with them into Asia the principles of Grecian 
sculpture and the forms of (Jreciaii architecture, and either during 
their supremacy (u* after their expulsion from Bactria established a 
school of tdassical art in the Peshawur valley. It further assume'^ 
that, wlien Binldliism was esta])lislied there under Ivanislika and hi^ 
successors, it bloomed into that ricli and varied develo])inent we find 
exhibited in these (biiidliara monasteries. This is the view adopted 
}>y General C'unuingham, who, however, admits that, as all the scul])- 
tures are Buddhist, the earliest must he limited to tlie age of 
Kanishka, which he assumes to l)e a])ont n.c. and that they extend 
to A.D. 100, or therea})mits. 

The other theory ecpially admits the presence of the classical 
element, derived from the previous existence of the Ba(*trian Greeks, 
])ut spreads the development of tlie classical feeling through Bnddliist 
art over tlie wliole period during which it existeil in the valley, 

or from the 1st to the 7th or cSth century of our era, and 

ascribes its j)eculiar forms as much, if not more, to constant com- 

muiiicati(jn with the West, from the age of Augustus to that of 
Justinian, rather tlian to the original secfl planted there Ijv the 
Bactrians. 

Contiuing tlie argument as much as possible to the iiistaiiees 
above ({noted, either it is that these Corintliiaii cajatals are a local 
development of forms the Greeks took with tliein to Bactria, or 

they were executed under Western influence when the classical 
orders had lost tlieir original form, after the age of f’tmstaiitiiie. We 
know {lerfectly the history of the G(jrinthiau capitals in Italy, in 
(rieece, and in ;:>yria, lietween the ages of Augustus and Aiirelian 
at all events (a.d. 270) : and we know that it re(.tuire'' a practised 
and well-educated eye to distinguish between the ca{)itals of the 


^ I photoglyphs of about 300 

objects from the Lahore and other uiu- 
beiinis, and have had access to about as 
many actual examplcb — of an infeiior 
class, liowever — in collections in tlas 


eoiuitrv, but even tliey barely suffice for 
the purpose. 

“ ‘ Ai’cli.eological Reports,’ vol. v., 
IntrudufVion, p. vi. See aUo Appendix 
to tlio same volume, pp. 193-4. 

X 
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Pantheon of Agrippa and tho^e la^^t executed at Baalbee or Palmyra. 
The entablatures show considerable progress, but the capitals were 
so stereot}"ped that it is evident, if any (.ireek or Pioiuan artists had 
designed capitals in Gandhara during the period just alluded to, we 
could predicate exactly what they would have been. After Constantine, 
however, the design of the capitals went wild, if the expression may 
be used. The practice of springing arches from them, instead of their 
supporting horizontal architraves, re(iuired a total change, and in the 
West it produced exactly the same effects that we find in Gandhara. 
The capitals, for instance, in the churches of St. Demetrius and that 
now known as the Eski Jouma at Salonica, both built in the early 
part of the oth century, are almost identical in design with these ; ^ 
and many in the churches in KSyria and Asia Minor - show the same 
^‘abandon of design, though frerpiently in another direction. 

The presence of little cross-legged figures of Buddha among the 
foliage of the capitals is another sign of a eomparativeh' modern age. 
The first prominent example of the practice, I believe, in classical art, 
seems to be found in the Baths of Caracalla, at Rome A.n. ol2-o30 
but it certainly did not become common till long afterwards, ami 
only general in what may be called inedimval art.’^ It is not, how- 
ever, so much in the presence of figures of Buddha on these capitals 
that I would insist on as an indication of age, as on their presence in 
the monastery at all. 

In the first place, I believe it is correct to state that no statue 
of Buddha, in any of his conventional attitudes, has been found in 
India executed as early as the Clmstian Era. Those on the fa^*ade 
at Karli and in the western caves are avowedly insertions of the 
4th or oth centuries or later. There are none belonging to the eastern 
caves ; nor any found at Buddli Gaya, Bharhut, or Sanchi ; nor do 
I know of any one in India that can be dated before a.d. 100. In 
these Gandhara monasteries they are very frer|uent, and of a tyi)e 
which in India would l>e assumed to be certainly as late as the 4th 
or 5th centur}^ ; some of them very much later. 

It is true Buddhist books tell us fre^iuently of statues of Buddha 


^ Texier and Piillan, ‘ Bvi^autine Ai- 
chitectiire,’ London, 1864, pis. 22-25 and 
pi. 44. 

- De Vogue, ‘Syiie Ceiitrale,* 

^ By a onrious slip of the pen OenL^ral 
Cunningham (* Arclneologieal Report^/ 
vol. V. p. 193) places "Thebe Roman 
examples in the batlis of Caiacalla in 
the beginning of the 1st century of the 
Christian Era, almost contemporary,'* he 
adds, “ with that which I assign to the 
finest Indo-Coiinthiun examples just 


I described, namely, the latter lialf of the 
; 1st century li.c. Thib is so evidently 
I a ineie slip tliat I would not allude to it 
Were it not that niiieh of liis argument 
lor the early age of tliese sculptures is 
ItUbcd upon this coincidence. 

^ There ib a ea]>ital at Sialx, in Syria, 
on v'hich a bust is introduced, which may 
i be as early as the Christian Era, but it 
! is a solitary example not repeated after- 
j wards, HU far as I know. See ASyrie 
1 Centrale,' by De Vogue, plate 3. 
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having been made at much earlier dates.^ But Indian books have 
this latal defect, that they represent facts and beliefs at the time 
they were written, or acquhed the fonns in which we now' find them, 
without much reference to contemporary authorities or facts at the 
time at whicli they are supposed to have happened. Consequently, 
till w'e get some book that assumed its present sliape before a.d. 400,- 
their testimony is of very little avail in the controversy. 

Besides these figures of Buddha, there are a gTeat number of 
figures wdiich General Cunningham supposes represent kings. This 
can hardly be the ca^e, as they have all g<jt nimbuses or glories at 
the back of their heads. All have the tika on their foreheads, as 
Bucldlia has, and none have any kingly attributes, but all wear the 
same ornaments and amulets. The first impression w'as, they may 
represent Bodhisatw'as, (jr Buddhist saints ; l)ut, as no similar figures 
occur anywhere in India, it is not ea^y to feel certain on tliis point. 
If 1 may be allowval to liazard a guess, I w'ould suggest that they 
may re}a‘esent the })atriarchs A\ho presidetl over the Church from 
the time of Amanda till it ceased to be a living institution in India. 
Xagarjuna wns one of the most important of these, and, if this theory 
is correct, his statue wall certainly be found among the series; but 
this is, I fear, a point that must be left for future investigation.^ 
The misfortune is, that no inscribed statue has yet been found in 
Ganclhara, and, till it is, all identificatii>n must be more or less 
guess-work or conjecture. 

A more important point than the mere presence of these con- 
ventional figures of Buddha or of saints in these monasteries, is their 
excessive reduplication, w'hich renders it probaljle that they are veiy 
much more modern than is generally assumed. 

In India, no building or cave is know'n w'ith a date anterior to, 
say, A.D. oOO ov 401), in which more than one such figure is repre- 


^ In Beal’s iiitio<iu<_tiuu to ' Fa Hian,’ 
p. 18, he mention^, on Chinese autlio- i 
ritv, whh-h is niucii mort^ reliahle than | 
Imliaii, that a statue of Hinldha \ 
hvought to China from Kartehou (/'< in - 
15 . c. 121. On asking iSlr. Beal to look 
i-are fully into the aiithoiities h^r thi^ ■ 
statement, he reports them to ke liayv 
in the extieme. ami not to he reiied 

- I helieve it is generally admitted 
that the ruht^.tivn of the ' Mdhawanso/ 
and other Ceylonese sciiptures made in 
BitddaginKha’s time, A.n. 408-120, is the ' 
uldest authentic Buddhist woik \ve now ■ 
pos.;es>. They, like the ‘ Lalita Vistara,’ 1 
and ot!iei woik^, are founded on older i 


works of course, but the earlier forms 
have been lost, and what we have is what 
the writers of the 5th and subsequent 
oeuturies thought they ought to be. 

Unfortunately no Indian list of these 
patriarchs has yet come to light. Those 
Ave have are derived from Japanese or 
Chinese sources, and are all tainted with 
the falsification which the Chinese nude 
in Buddhist chroiiologr by putting 
Buddha’s date back to about 1000 b.c., in 
order that he might have precedence of 
Confucius in antiquity' ! for so it is that 
liistoiT is written in the East. For a 
list of the twenty-eight knoAvii patriarchs, 
see Lassen, ‘ Iiidische Alterthumskiuide,’ 
vol. ii., Beilage ii. p. 1004. 


2 
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rented. Even at Amravati tliey do not occur on the great rail wliicli 

erected in the Ijegiiming of the 4th century (cttde, ]c looy luit 
appear tir^t on the inner rail which wa:? added a century afterward< : 
and they fct occur in >uclt cave> a^ Xo. [[) and X^o. 20 at Ajunta, and 
in the later cave> in tlie idand of Sal>ette, none of whicli >eeni to l-e 
earlier tlian a.i>. fain, if sc) early. 

Ill the Gandhara inr)nasterie,< they exist literally in hundreth — 
on the l>a-e of tlie altar^ or >tupas. cm the walls, and in tlie cell^. 
The latter is Andeed, the most remarkable peculiarity of any. In no 
Buddlii^>t monument in India, far as known, have the inonks been 
thrust out of their cells to make tvay fur images. The }>ractice is 
univei>al with tlie Jains, ami in the latent Buddhist monuments the 
cells are ignored: luit here we have what in all earlier Buddlii>t 
iiionuments would h<^ celh -uiTt)unding court- or halls, hut all tilled 
with images of Buddha or saint-. To -uch an extent is this carried, 
that if the ])ians of the-e monasteries had been sulmiitted to me, with 
merely a verbal nv wiitten de^cri})tiou of their scul}>tures. I would 
unhe-itatingly have prououiKa'd them to le Jaina tem])les of the 
lith or intli century. The sculptures, of course, negative any such 
adscriptictu, hut the siinilarity e>f tladr plans is most striking. 

Considerable allowance must also he made for the fact that the 
Mahayana, or Greater Traiislatioii, introduced in the north of India 
by Xhtgarjuna, was considerably in a<lvanc-e of the Hinayana school 
of Central India in all com}ilications of ritual ohservames. Making, 
however, an allowance of one or even Uxo lenturies for this, it is 
dihicult to lielieve that any of these monasteries yet brought to light 
are earlier than the 4th or mh century. 

If I am correct in a— igning the outer casing of the Manikyala 
tope tct the beginning of tlie sth century p. K)}, there is cer- 

tainly no f) i>ru>ii im})rohability in tliis view. The pilasters that 
surround its base aie .-o simihir to those represented in the bys-ivliefs 
of the monasteries^ that they must belong nearly to the same age. 
Those ot the tope are le-s cla-su-j^^],^ it is true, than thc)Ne of the bas- 
reliels, and may. therefore, he more modern : hut the\' cannot be verv 
far apart. 

Ail the-e -tatm^- of Bu'ldha, or of Buddhi-t saiiits, iu th(‘ Gandhara 
inoiiasterie'-, havo a ])eruliarity whirh will interest the Christian 
arclueidogi-t. A ithout except it. u. they have a nimbus ur circular disc 
behind tlieir head-, ddiiv (](.(_•< uttt oei-iir at Saiiehi in the 1-t centiirv 
of our era, nor, -u far i^ known, in anv -cul]}tnre, ttn anv rail, or in 

1 Tiie .apiral- <4 pillii- air 1 am has ].ubli^liril ara\\iii-<s of 

lliiiial tiuit It n ililJh ult tu -p^ trC ’ AlrhaM.hii^lcal Kejiolts,’ \ol. y. pj *54 

cuiUhlLiitly aDmr them. I haw ,h<iw- ^ N. m * rt tie m ao* quite satisfarUu y, hut 
ingsof thtiii ]ty Ct.l. Vuh* aa.i hy Mr tlie imivt aiisc h-.m the diHu ulty A tiie 
AV. Siiiip-un. ami Ultmlv tu-ii. Cuui'ihg- ta-k. 
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any cave, I before it appears at Ainravatl wu tlie great rail, in tlie 4tl' 
ceutiirv of <air era. Earlier exaiiii)les may be bjiiial, bat till they are, 
its pre>eiiee militates against the itlea that these sculptures can be so 
early as the 1st century after Christ, ami, with the other evidence, 
Avould seem to indicate a much najre modern date. 

One other argument seems to bear directly on this point. From 
what has been said above (anf^\ p. 76;, it api)ears that the erection 
of the topes ill (Tandhara ^\as s}>read prettv evenly over the whole 
time that elapsed from the Christian Era till Buddhism ceased to be 
the religion of the countrv, in the 7 th or sth century; and that the 
most flourishing period was about the year A.n. 4no, when Fa Hiaii 
visited the country. It seems reasonable to sU])pOse that the erection 
of the monasteries would follow the same cour-e, and that we might 
expect their greatest development to be simultaneoim. To coni})ress 
the monasteries and their sculijtures Avithin the limits of the 1st 
century after Christ would seem to violate all the prtjbabilitie^ of the 
ca^e. 

In addition to all this local evidence, when Ave come to com})are these 
sculptures AAnth those of the Avesterii AA'cirld, especially Avith those of 
sarcophagi or the ivories of the lower empire, it seeiim impt^>>ible not to 
be >truck with the many })oints of resemblance they present. There are 
many of the Gandhara bas-relief'^ Avhich. if transferred to the Latern 
ilimeuui, and labelled as “ Early Christian, ’ AVoiild i>as^ niimter Avith 
ninety-nine people out of one hundred who visit that collection. 
There may ]:>e one or tAVO that might Ije described as belonging to 
as early an age as that of Hadrian, l.nit generally they Avould seem of 
later date. 

Among the Aories, those a])0ut the time of (‘oustaiuine ijresent 
about tlie same jumble of the classical orders, the same reminiscence 
of classical art in tlie flgure-.scul^uiire, mixed u}) Avith the incon- 
gruities borroAved from extraneous sources Avhich it i< diflicult to 
account for ; but both in their perfections and their faults they seem 
so distinctly to belong tt^ the sanie cluss iT art that it is diflicult to 
believe they do not belong to the <anie age. The great difliculty here 
i^ to kiioAv Avhat 04 nation Ave rnight to allow for distance in space 
whi('h nniy ha\’e the same eflle-t a'< tim-^ in producing ap’pareut 
differences ; but this hardly seems to have been of much importance 
here. 

Against all this maybe urged the difliculty of understanding hoAv 
such direct and im})ortant influenre could have been exercised by the 
Byzantines in this remote iirovince Avithcuit its leaving any trace of 
its existence on the arts of the Parthiaiis or ^>as>anians. Avhose king- 
dom ky betAveen, and Avithout our having any AATitten record of such 
intimate relations. It is diflicult, of course, but, if the facts are as 
stated ahoA'e, such negative inferences must make Avay before the posi- 
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tive testimony of the sculptures themselves. Till ■within the last veiy 
few years no one ilreamt of classical art having any such intluence 
at any age on the arts of Gaiidliara. That being estaltlished in con- 
tradiction of all previously conceived ideas, the time at whicli it 
took place ought to be ascertainable with comparative facility ; and, 
in so far as any viitteu evidence is concerned, may have been as pro- 
bably at or after tlie time of Constantine, as at or after that of 
Augustus. 

It would be easy to extend tliis argument to any lengtti ; but 
without producing the data on which it is based, or giving references to 
drawings and photographs which have iiiA been 2)ublished, it would 
hardly carry coiiAdction to the minds of th(j>e who have not access to 
means of information not yet made public.^ To avoid, therefore, being 
tedious, perha])s I may l)e allowed to state that, having given the best 
attention to the materials at my command, the conclusion I have 
arrived at is, that though some of tliese ffandhara sculptures probably 
are as early as the 1st century of the Christian Era, the bulk of tho^e at 
Jamalgiri and more es})ecially those at Takht-i-Bahi, are >ubse(tuent 
to the 3rd and 4th, and that the series extends down to the 
8th— till, in fact, tlie time when Buddhism was obliterated in these 
couiitrie>. 

The discovery r>f some now fact, or of an inscrii)tion on a ])iece of 
scid]>ture either with a date (.>r a king's name that can be recognised, 
may any day settle beyond dispute which of tho'^e views is the correct 
one. Meanwhile, however, as the evidence at present stands, it seems 
hardly (Lmbtful that the theory which assigns the more modern date to 
these scul]>tiires, is that which accords be>t with all that has hitherto 
been ])ruiight to light, or with the history of the Buddhist religion as at 
present kimwn. 

If thi.^ is so, it is evident that the term (Tricco-Bactrian, or GrcUco- 
Buddliist, wliich has been applied to these sculptures, is a misnomer. 
The Bactriaiis may have sown the seeds of a classical style in these 
})arts, but the art Ave now find there Avould be more proi»erly called 
ImLj-Roman or Indu -Byzantine, and must luiA^e been nourislied and 
kept u}) ]>y constant communication lietAveen the East ami the WeM 
<luring the ])eriod at AAdiich it Avas most flourishing, Avliich may be 
de^'cribed as that intervening between the age of Constantine and that of 
Justinian. 


^ Xo history of tbr* ivories MaskeU's ‘ Cataln^uu of the South Keii- 

has hoen pullished wliioh is sutfieieiit i siugton and tho.se i)iihlif,hed 

for refeivutH mi tliis subject. (aoi's ; ],y the .iirundel Society; hut it is 
are too badly engraved for this : to tiie colleftimi of casts in these tAvo 

hut the first twelve plates in Laharto^ ' last-namHl institutions that the leader 
‘ Tli'^toire de I'Ait’ aie {>01 feet as far | sin *11 Id refer for fuller information on the 
as they go. So are the plates in 1 siibjeet. 
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From what l)eeii said abuve regarding the sculptures of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, it appears evident that the Indians had a school of art of 
their own before they knew anything of the arts of the western world : 
but that native art seems to have had very little influence on the arts of 
Uandhara. The western arts, on the contrary, acting through that 
country, seem to have had considerable influence on those of India at 
periods subsequent to the Christian Era. It seems at least almost 
impossible to escape the convicti^.m that the arts of Amravati and the 
later caves, say uf the (jiipta period, betray most marked evidence of 
Western influence, and it seems that it is only tlu’ough Gandhara that 
it can have reached them. 

So struiigly marked is all this that it may become a subject of an 
interesting investigation to inquire whether the Greeks were not the 
flrst who taught the Indians iilolatry. There is no trace of images in 
the Vedas or in the laws of Manu, or any of the older books or traditions 
of the Hindus. As repeatedly mentioned, there is as little trace of any 
image of Buddha or Buddhist flgure> lieiiig set up for worship before 
the Christian Era, or for a century after it. But the earliest, the finest, 
and the most essentially classical figures of Buddha are to be found in 
Gandhara, and, so far as we at present kmjw, of an earlier (.late there 
than any found in India Proper, 

If General Cunningham’s sculptures or the contents of the Lahore 
iluseum could only be made available to the learned in Europe, with 
the reiiuisite local information, they would, I fancy, at once supersede 
the meagre and most unsatisfact('>r}^ written details which have alone 
come down to us, and would throw a flood of light on one of the 
most interesting but most ol)Scure chai)ters of the histoiy of the 
commerce and of the early intercourse between the western and the 
eastern world. 

Pending this being done, we already know enough to open our 
eyes to many things that promise to result in the most interesting 
di><'overies, and to teach u> to cease to wonder at many things which 
hitherto appecired inexplicable. If, for instance, it is not true that 
the King of Taxila, in the 1st century, spoke good Greek, as Apol- 
lonius of Tyaiia would persuade us he did, we know at least that he 
practised Greek architecture. If St. Thomas did not visit Gondo- 
phare,^, king of Gandhara, in the same century, many, at least, of his 
countrymen did, and there is no a priori reason why he should not 
have done so also. If there are traces of Christian doctrine in the 
‘Bhagavat Gita,’ and of classical learning in other poetic works of 
the Hindus, we now km.ov at least where they may .have come from. 
Ill short, when we realise how strongly European influence prevailed 
in Gandhara in the first five or six centuries after Christ, and think 
how many thousands, it may be millions, crossed the Indus, going 
eastward <luriug that })eri<>d, and through that country, we ought not 
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to be surprised at any amount of AVostern thought or art we may find in 
India. These, however, are problems that are only just dawning upon 
us, and whicli are certainly not }'et ripe fur solution, though it may be 
most im]>urtant they should be stated as early as possible, as it seems 
etddeiit that the materials certainly exist from which an early answer 
may be obtained. 

In the meanwiiile the (piestion that bears most directly on the 
subject nr>w in hand the in(|uiry, how far the undoubted classical 
iiiHuence '^hown in tlie.>e (.uindhara sculptures is due to the seed sown by 
the Bactrian (treeks during the exi>tenee of their kingdom there, and 
how much t(j the direct intlueiice of Rome and Byzantium between the 
times of Augustus and Ju.stinian ^ Both, nio>t probaldy, had a part 
in ])roducing this remarkable rcMdt : but, >o far as we at present know, 
it seem^ that the latter wa> very much more important than the former 
(‘aiise, and tliat in the lir-t eenturie> of the Chiistian Era the civili'>a- 
tioii of the A\ e>t exercised an intiuence on the arts and religion of 
the iiiha])itants of thi> i>art of India far greater than has hitherto been 
Mm])ected. 



Feet uf BiiiMha ( Fiom a bas-relief at Amravati.) 
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> Iiitroductory—Anuradhapura — Poll on ai ua. 
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Cp Ixtruductoey. 

A: Iy tlie luateriais existed for writiii^^ it in anything' like a complete 
f’:; and satisfactory manner, there are few eha})ters in this hi>tory that 
Tifr oimiit to be so interesting or instructive as that which treats of the 
* architecture of Ceylon. It alone, of all known countries, contains a 
complete series of Buddhist monuments extending from the time of 
cy Asoka to the present day, and in the ‘ Yahawaiiso ’ it alone possesses a 
' Vy history so detailed and so authentic, that the dates and purposes of the 
’C' earlier ])uildi!igs can Ije ascertained with very tolerable }>recision. 
if Besides its own intrinsic interest, if it Avere possible to compare this 
.C unbroken series with its ascertained date^ with the fragmentary groups 
yy on the continent of India, its ])arallelisms might throw much light on 
many question'- that are obscure and uncertain, and the whole ac<piire 
a consistency that is now only t<)0 evidently wanting. Pnfortun- 
A atelv, no (jiie has yet vi>ited the islaml who was ])osscssed of tlie 
' necessary qualihcatioiis to >up})ly the iidbrmation necessary f>r these 
C purposes. ^Sir Emerson Tennent’s book, pul^lidied in IS.V.f, is still the 
kk best work (Ui the subject. lie had, however, m.> special (pialitications 
- k’ fur the task, beyond wdiat Avere to be expected from any Avelhedmaited 
gentleman of talent, and his de>cri}dion of the buildings^ i^ only 
. meant for popular reading. 

The two pu})ers by (^aptain Chapman, in the third vohimt* of the 
^ ‘ Tran^aetionN' and thirteenth volume of the 'Journal of the Asiatic' 

. Society,' are still the best account of the ruin> c.T Anuradha]>ura, and 
beyond these a few ciccasional notices are nearly all the printed matter 
g, Ave have to depeiid upem. iSoine seven or eight years ago, a series of 
•: J photograi>hs, by the late Hr. LaAAton, threA\' some light on the matter, 
.V and quite recently a secr.md series ]>y Captain Hogg, B.E., have added 

- ^ I puu-haNP<l from Lis artist, Mr, | '-ketches from whieli the illu'-trations ot 

, NiehoU, atjJ po>st*s'3 all the original | hi^ lM»uk were engraved. 
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something to our kuowleilge. But ph<jtogra])lis without plaiiN or 
dimensions or descriptions are most deceptive guides, and, as none ot 
these have been suj)plied, they add little to our seieiititic knowledge 
of the subject. This is the more to be regretted, as <|uite recently 
some excavations have l>een undertaken at Aiiuradhapura which are 
calculated to tlnow con>iderable light on the structure of the great 
dagobas there, but regarding which no information, except what is 
afforded by these photographs, has reached this country.^ 

One of the most striking peculiarities of Cetdoiiese art, as compared 
with that of the continent, is the cilniost total absence ot sculpture 
wliicli it exliibits, and ’may be a peculiarity that may render it much 
less useful f m eom}>arisun than might at tirst sight appear. The mo>t 
obvious suggestion to meet this difficulty to assume that the 
sculpture> are buried in the accumulated ruins, in the citie-^ where 
the great monuments are found, and will be discovered when excava- 
tions are made. It is to Ije feared, hoAvever, that this theory is liardlv 
tenable ; b tyvlon has never been occu])ied by Mahomedaiis, or other 
lio^tile races, and there no reason to suppose that at any time 
statue> would bo thrown down, or bas-reliefs destroyed ; besides this, 
such excavations as have been made — and they are in the most likely 
]»lace^ — have revealed nothing that would lead us to hope for better 
results ehewhere. Perhaps this ought not to surpri>e us, as nearly 
the same thing occurs in Bunnah. In that country there is an un- 
limited amount of painting and carving, but no scul]dure ])roperly 
>o called : and the same thing may have occiuTed in Cevloii. 
►So far as we can nuw' see, all the great topes Avere covered Avith 
chunam, Avliich may have been painted to any extent, and all the 
viharas, as in Burmaln Avere in A\*ood, and coiisecpiently unfftted for 
permanent sculprure. Beside^ this, such information as Ave have 
Avould lead us to >ii2)pose that painting aa'us a more favoured art 
Avith the i>landers than sculpture. When Fa Hian, for instance. 


^ When the in'e-'Ciit goA'enior wa'? a})- 
Jiointed h'.>{»e- ran hiirli that this unsatis- 
factory state our knowh-dge 'would he 
cleared away. The however, iu 

their courses have warred against arclu-eo- 
logy iu Ceylon ever sim.-L* he a'-sumed 
sway over the islaml, and the only re- 
siduum of his exeitions seeiU'^ to he that 
a thoroughly coTiipetent Geimaii scholar, 
Herr <h)ldsnudt, occujued iiow' in cop\ - 
ing the inscriptions, which aie numerous, 
in the island. These, however, are just 
what is least wanted at present. In 
India, Avheio Ave have no history and 
no dates, insciiptioiis aie in valuable, 


and are, iu fact, our only sources of 
correct inforiuatioii. In Cevlon, how- 
; eve>r, they are, for arclueological pur- 
i po?es, ccniiikiratively uniniportant. What 
is theie wanted are plans and architec- 
tural details, and these, accoinjianied hy 
I general descriptioiis and dimensions, 
would, with the photographs w’e possess, 
supply all we now want. Any rpialitied 
I peison accustomed to such work could 
I supply nearly all that is wanted in twelve 
I months, for the tAVo p)rincipal cities at 
■ least ; but I despair of seeing it done iu 
I my day. 
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visited the i.daiid in 412-413, he describe^ an accompaniment to the 
procession of the tooth relic as follows : — The king next causes to 
be placed on both sides of the road representations of the oOO bodily 
forms which Bbdisatwa a>suiaed during his successive births ’’ (the 
jataka in fuctj. ‘'These tigures/’ he adds, '‘are all beautifully ])aiiited 
in divers colours, and have a very life-like appearance.'’ ^ It was 
not that they could not sculpture in stone, for, as we shall presently 
:-ee, some of their carvings are of great delicacy and cleverness 
of execution, but they seem to have preferred colour to the more 
l)eniuinent forms of representation. If this is so, it certaiidy is 
remarkable, when we think of the wealth of sculpture exhibited by 
such monuments as Bharhut, Sanchi, or Amravati. In so far as our 
l)re>ent information goes, one single monastery in Gandhara, such as 
Jamalgiri, for instance, possessed more sculpture than is to be found 
in the whole island of Ceylon. The form, too, of such vSculptures as 
have been discovered, is almost as curious as its rarity. Only one 
ancient hgure of Buddha has yet been discovered at Anuradhapura. 
It may be of the 3rd or 4th century, and is placed unsymmetrically 
in a chapel in front of the Kuanwelli dagoba. Everywhere, however, 
there are statues of live or seven-headed serpents, or of men vdx\i 
serpent-hoods, which may be (d any age, and at the foot of every 
important flight of ^teps there are twf> dwarpals or doorkeepers with 
this strange appendage,- ami attached to each flight of steps of all the 
larger and older dagobas are figure> (jf the great Naga himself. In 
fact, in so far as tlie testimony of the sculptures alone is concerned, 
we Avr>uld be forceil to conclude that all the great monunients of the 
ca})ital were devoted to >^erpent worship instead of that of Biuhlha, 
with one exceptirm, however ; that one is dedicated to the Bo-tree, 
wliiedi is suppo.>ed to ])e the tree originally sent by Asoka from Buddh 
(biya more than 2000 years ago. 4Ve km.»w, of course, that all this 
is not so, but it is a testimony to the early prevalence of Tree and 
^Seipent w(,u*>hip in tlie island, as strange as it was unexpected. 

Another peculiarity e)f the Ceyloue^'e monuments is their situation 
in the two capitals of the islaml, for, it will have been observed, none 
of tlie remains of Binblhist arrlutecture described in the ]>revious 
chapiters are found in the great capital cities of the Empire. They 
are <letuched monuments, sjjared by accident in some distant comer 
of the laud, or rock-cut examples found in remote and secluded 
valleys. Buddhist Palibothra has entirely perished — so has Sravasti 
and \ aisali : and it is with difficulty we can identify Kapilawastu, 
Kiisinara, and other famous cities, whose magniticent monasteries and 

^ Beal's naii^atiou, p. 157. all iustances jso drawn it as to be uii- 

TLe artist who made the drawings reeugni-able. The ]>hotographs, however, 
for Sir E. Teniient's book, not knowing . make it quite clear tliat all had serpent* 
what a serpent-hood was, has in almost . hoods. 
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^<tupas are described by tlie (diinese traveller^ in the oth or uli 
century of <»iir era. In a i^reat measure, may be owing* to tlieir 
liaying })een built of brick and wood ; and, in that climate, vegetation 
is singularly destructive of the fir<t, ami insects and decay of the 
second. But mucli is also due to the country having* been densely 
peopled ever since the expiiUicai of the Buddhist>. It may also be 
remarked that the people inhcibiting* the plains of Bengal Miice the 
expulsion of the Buddhi>t, were either followers of the Brahmaiiicai 
or Malu.miedau religions — both inimical to tliem, or. at least, having* 
no respect for their remains. 

In Ceylon the case is different. Though the great capitals were 
early deserted, the pef;ple are now Buddhi>ts, a:? the}* have been for 
the la.^t 2000 rears, und there, conseij^uently, cities are still found 
adorned with monuments, which, though in ruins, convey a sufficient 
impression of what tliose of India must have been in the days of her 
gbmy. 

Anuradhapura seems to have become the capital of Ceyhm about 
400 years before Christ, or about a century and a half after the death 
of Buddha, and the fabled introduction of his religion into the island. 
It was not, however, till after the lapse of another 150 years that it 
liecame a sacred city, and one of the ]>rincipal capitals of Buddhism 
in the East, which it continued to be till about the year 7 GO, when, 
owing to the repeated and de> tractive iimmions of the Malabars, the 
ca])ital was reino\'ed to Bollonarua. That city reached its })eriod of 
greate^-t j)ro>})erity and extension, apparently in the reign of Prakrama 
Bahu, 1 1 53-1 ISG, and then sank during a long and disastrous ]>eriud 
into decay. Tlie seat of goveruinent was afterwards moved hitlier 
and thither, till the cniintry fell into the hands of the Portuguese 
and Dutch, and finally succumbed t(.» our }H)Wer. 


Axuradh UU'RA. 

The citv of Anuradhapura now totally ile^'erted in the midst of 
an almo>t uninhabited jungle. It^ jml^lic ljuilding'> must have suffered 
severely foau tlie circumstances under which it })er!^hed, ex}M»sed for 
centuries to the attacks of foreign enemies. Besides thi^, the rank 
vegetation of Ceylon has been at \\ork for looo vears, stri])ping off 
all trace'' of plaster tuiiament^, nnd s]>littitig the masonry in many 
places. 

The very ilesolation. however, of its situation lum ])reserved tliese 
ancient monument^ from other and greater <langers. Ah) Ifigoted 
Moslem ha^ ]»ulled theni down to laiild niospiie'' ami monuments of 
his own faith: no indolent Hindu has allowed their materials to lie 
Used for ju'ivate purpo>es or ap}>ropriated as private ]dunder ; and no 
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Eii^iisli magistrate has yet rendered them available fur mendiug 
station roads and bridges. We may be sure, therefore, that these 
ruins deserve the greatest attention from the >tudent uf Buddhist 
architecture, and that a vast fund of infrirmation may Ife dra^vn 
them when sufficiently explored and described. 

The peculiar fortune of Aiiuradhapura is that it continued the 
capital of Ceylon for ten centuries ; and, alone of all Buddhist cities, it 
retain> S()mething like a crjinplete series ul the remains (.>f its gTcatness 
during that period. We possess, moreover, in the ' Mahawanso ’ and 
other Ceylonese scriptures, a tolerably authentic account of the build- 
ing of all these monuments, and of the purprjses t() which they were 
dedicated. Among the vestiges of its tormer grandeur still to be 
found, are the ruins of seven dome -shaped topes or dagobas, ot one 
monastery, of a building erected to contain the sacred Bo-tree, and 
several other ruins and antiipiities. Among these is the great mound 
called the tomb of the usurper Eiaala, but more probably it is a to})e 
erected by the king Duttagaimuni t(j commemorate the victory over 
that intru<ler which he gained on this spot about the year b.c. IGl. 
As it is now a mere mound, without any <listiiiguishable outline, it 
will not be again alluded to. 

Two of the topes are of the largest size kiujwn : one, the Abhayagiri, 
was erected b.c. 88 ; its dome is exactly hemispherical, and described 
with a radius of l<so ft., being thus more than 1100 ft. in circum- 
ference, and with the base and spire making up a total elevation of 
“244 ft., which is only IG ft. less than the traditional height of 120 
cidhts assigned to it in the ‘ Mahawanso.' ^ It was erected by a king 
Walagambahu, to commemorate his recompie^t ot his kingdom from 
a foreign usurper who had deptjsed him and occupied his throne for 
about .sixteen years. 

The second tope is the Jetawana, erected by a king Mahasena 
A.D. 27o. In form and dimensions it is almost identical with the last 
described, though somewhat more perfect in outline, and a few feet 
higher, owing probalGy to its being more modern tlian its rival. 
These two were commemorative monuments, ami not relic slirines. 

Aext to these, but far more important frruu its sacredne>s, is the 
Buanwelli dagoba, erected by king Duttagaimuni, between the years 
IGl and i:->7 b.c., over a very imposing collection of relics, of wliich a 
full account is given in the ol>t chapter of the ' Mahawanso.' Its 
diniension> are very similar to tliose of the two last described, but it 
has l)een so much defaced, partly by ^iolence, and partly, it seems, 
from a failure of the foundations, that it is n<.)t easy to ascertain either 
its original shape or >ize. The same king erected another smaller 
tope, 2G0 ft. in diameter. It is now known as the Mirisiwellya. Like 


^ Tlie cLiliit of Ct-'ylnii ib neatly 2 ft. 3 in. 
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the kiit described it is yery much ruineil and not particularly in- 
teresting either from its form or history. 

Some excavations that have recently been undertaken have dis- 
closed the fact that the Ruaiiwelli dagoba had at its base three oflsetvS, 
or procession paths, rising like steps, one behind and above the other, 
but with no ornament now apparent, except a plain Biuldhist rail of 
two bars on the outer edge of the two lower ones, and of an elephant 
cornice to the upper. It can hardly, however, be doubted that the 
inner faces were originally plastered, and painted with historical ^^cenes. 



Oil each of the four fronts of this dagoba was uu ornamental projection 
containing and partially concealing tlie Higlits of ste]>s by which access 
was had to these galleries.^ From the photographs, it is not clear 
where tlie steps were that lead to the first, })ut tliose leading from the 
first to the second and third were arranged like those at Ranchi 
(AVoodcut No. 11) behind this frontispiece. '\Uitliout a plan, however, 
it is difficult to make r)ut exactly what tlie arrangement inav have 
been. 

A precisely similar arrangement of ^^tairs exi>ts on the four faces 
of the Abhayagiri and Jetawana dagobas, to tliat shown in the two 
Woodcuts Nos. 98, 99, and coii^^ists first of a ])lain ba>e, aliove wliich is 
a frieze of elephants’ lieads ivitli patene between them, very like tliose 
used in the metopes of the li-mian Doric order ; a].t)ve thi> are three 
plain faces divided ])y (»rnamental >triiig c(jurH‘s. Then a bracket 
cornice with patene again, and above thh twu or three more cornices. 
Above this there was la-obably a parapcU -imnlatiiig a Buddhist rail. 

At each end of tliis projerting aiTaiigenient were two steke— at 
the Biianwelli the inner envered by a foliaged pattern, the outer by 


111 il.otogMiIi. it i.CdlleO .m altai. h it .citainlN wa. not. 
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a seven-lieadetl ^"aga, i s ^vill be observed in the Woodcut Xo. 99 ; 
at the Abhayagiri, the inner stele is adorned with a pattern so 
nearly identical with that on the pillars of the western gateway at 
vSanchid that we have no difficulty in recognising them as belonging 
to about the same age: though this one, of course, is the older of 



99 . View of Frontispiece of Stairs, Ruanwelli Dagoba. (From a Photograph,) 


the two (b.c. 104). On the other stele in this tope (Woodcut No. 100), 
wn recognise the shield, the Swastica, the trisul, the conch (of 
Vishnu ?) and all the other Buddhist emblems with which we are 
already familiar. The Naga here has a stele of his rjwn and detached 
from the other two. 

All this is architecturally so unlike anything wn find of the same 
age on the continent of India, while its sculptured details are so 
nearly identical, that, when we come to know more about it, these 
ditlerences and similarities may lead to most important inferences : 
but we must at present wait for the requisite infonnation to enable 
us to see the bearing of these peculiarities. 

Besides these four large buildings there are two smaller ones, 
known as the Thiiparainaya and Lankaramaya, veiy similar to one 


^ ‘Tree aud Serpent Worship/ pi, 19. In some lespects it vesemhles the Wood- 
cutb Xos. 34 and 35. 
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ruiued, is uf a .>iiigularly elegant bell-sliaped outline.^ diameter 
and lieiglit are nearly the same, het^veeli 90 ft. and dt) ft., and it 
stands un a platform rai>ed about ‘9 ft. from the gnjuud, on which 
are arranged three row's of pillars, which form by far the mo^t impi^rt- 
aiit architectimd ornament of the building. The inner circle , stands 
nbout 2 ft. from the dagoba, and the other tw'o about 10 ft. from each 
lather. The pillars themselves are moiioliths 2b ft. in height, of which 
the lower part, to the height of 9 ft., is left stpiare, each side l^eiiig 
about 1 ft. The next division, 14 ft. b in. in length, has the angles 
cut oft", as is usual in this style, so a> to form an octagon ; the two 
])axts being of (jue piece of granite. These sustain a capital of the 
-aiiie material, 2 ft. b in. in height. 

Accounts difter as to the number of the pillars, as ^Ir. Knighton 
>ay> they were originally 108 : - whereas Captain (dia])man c*.uinted 
1 19. and states the original number to have Ijeeii 1S4.^ 

This relic-sliriuc was erected by the celebrated king Devenaiiipia- 
tis:-,a, about 290 years b.c., to contain the right jawbone vf Buddha, 
which — say the Buddhi>t chroniclers— descending from the skies 
placed itself on the crowm of the nnjiiarch. A> contemporary with 
A^oka it belongs to the most interesting period of Buddhist history, 
and is older, or, at least, as old, as anything now existing on the con- 
tinent of India ; and tliere is every reason to supp(jse it iiow' exists, as 
nearly us may be, in the foim in which it Avas originally designed, 
having escaped alteration.'^ and, what is more unusual in a Buddhist 
relic -shrine, having escaped augmentation. AVhen the celebrated 
tooth relic was brought hither from India at the heginning of the 
4th century, it Avas deposited in a small building erected for the 
]>urpose on one of the angles of the })latfonu of this building, instead 
of being placed, as seems generally t(j have been the case, in a diriiie 
on it.'- summit, and eATiitualiy made the centre of a iieAv and more 
extended erection. Perhaps it Avas an unAA'iiiingness t(.) disturb the 
sacred circle of pillars that prevented this l)eing done, or it may have 
been that the tooth relic, for some reason AA^e do not iioav uiider^«tand, 
Avas destined ncA^er to be permaiieiitly bid from the sight of it> adorers. 
It is certain tluit it has been accessible during the last 2000 years, 
and is the only relic of its class that >eems to IvdYQ been similarly 
l>re>-erA'ed and exhibited. 

The Laiikaramaya (Woodcut Ko. 102j is extremely similar to the 
la •'t —though considerably more modern, having been erected a.i>. 221 


^ Since the il rawing wub made from 
^^hich cut is taken, it has heeii 
thoroughly repaired and made as unlike 
what it wa'> as can well ]>e conceived. 

“ ’Journal of the Asiatic Soeiety of 
Bengal' for March, 1847, 21 S. 


^ ‘ Transactions i>f the Royal Asiatic 
Society.’ vol. iii, p. 474, and Muunial of 
the Royal A'-iatic Society,’ vol. xiii. ]>. 168. 

I am afi ii<l this is no longei true. 
From what I learn. I fear it lias keen 
repaired. 
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— and looks of even more reeour date than it really is, in eoiisequeiu-e 
of a thorough rei)air '-nme time a^o, which has nearly ohlit crated its 
more ancient feature^. 



ICC. Laukaraniaya Daguba. a d. 2Jl. (riooi a Plioiograph. ) 


As will he observed the two last-mentione<l dagoLa,^ present ns 
with a peculiarity not tuund on any exaui})le we liave yet met 
with, inasmuch as they are surronnded by three circles of slender 
monolithic columns, of very elegant design. It can hardly l^e doubted 
that these represent, and take the place of, the rail of the northern 
topes, and sub, serve the >ame pnr])osc, but in what manner is not at 
fir^t sight very ap})arent. Referring, hrnvever, to what was >aid alxjve, 
about tlie Ceylonese preferring painting to sculpture, it does not 
seem dilticult to ex2)lain the anomaly. Jhese pillars were originallv, 
I fanr^ , connected ^^ith one another bv beam's of wood on their 
capitals, and from tlicse, frames or curtains may liaYc been suspended 
covered with the paintings which are <o iiulispeusahle a part of 
Buddhist decoration. But it may he ohjected why tliree or as I 
believe, the Lankaraiuaya hatl originally, fVmr ^nr\i ranges of pillars ? 
It is true the n.-mtlicm dago has had geuerallv only one rail, Imt that 
at Amiavati had t^\u. and as the great dagohus here had three pro* 
cc. S'' ion -paths, vhile none d tne iiortliern (Uies had loore than one, we 
should not he surprised if the suu.ller dagohus Imd tliree jiatlis also, 
tliougli dlfferentlt* arnmgeil, and even then hardly capable of dis’ 
playing the same amount of painting. When we come to describe the 
great temple of Boro Buddor in Java it will he seen that it had five 
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proces.Nioii'patlis, and that their wall^ ^vere >culptare(l, both inside 
and outside, with an amount of stone decoration which none of these 
Ceylonese topes could display, even in painting, by any arrangement 
we can now understand. 

There is still another — the 8aila dagoba — within the limits of the 
city, but so ruined that its architectural features are undistingui.>hable, 
though tradition would lead ns to sui)pOse it was the oldest' in the 
place, belonging to a period even anterior to Sakya ]Miini. The spot 
at all events is said to have been hallowed by the presence of Kasyapa, 
the preceding Buddha. 

Besides these, there are on the hill of Mehentele, a few miles to 
the north-east of the city, two important relic-shrines : one of the first 
class, erected on its summit to cover a haii' that grew on the forehead 
of Buddha over his left eyebrow. The other, on a >houlder of the hill 
immediately below this, is of the same class as the Thuparamaya : a 
small ceiitntl building surrounded by concentric rows of granite pillars, 
which, as appears to have been usual wlieii tlii< mode of decoration 
was employed, rose to half the height of the central mound. 

There are, in addition to these, a great number of topes of various 
sorts scattered over the plain, but whether any of them are particularly 
interesting, either from their architecture or their history, has not been 
ascertained, nor will it be till the place is far more carefully surveyed 
than it has yet been. 

There is another ruin at Anuradhapura. which, if a little more 
perfect. Would be even more interesting than th<>';e topes. It goes 
by the name of the Lowa Malia Pay a, or (u'eat Brazen Monastery. 
Y e have a tull account in the Alahawaiiso' of its erection by the pious 
king Diittagaimuiii (b.c. 161),^ acc<jrding to a plan procured from 
heaven for the purp<jse — as well as a histray of its subsequent destruc- 
tion and rel>uildiiigs. 

When first erected it is said to have been loO cubits or 225 ft. 
square, and as high as it was broad : the height wris divided into nine 
storeys, each containing IpO cells for priests, besides halls and other 
indispensable apartments. Aearly 200 years after its erection (a.d. 
doj it re(|uired considerable repairs, but the first great disaster occurred 
in the reign of ^lahasena, A.n. 285, who is said to have destroyed it 
utterly.- It wms re-erected by his son, but with only five storeys 
instead of nine ; ami it never after this regained its pristine magnifi- 
cence, but gradually fell into decay even before the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Pollonarua. ►Since that time it lias been 
completed deserted, and all that now remains are the 1600 pillars 
which once supported it. These generally consist of unhewn 1 blocks of 
granite about 12 ft. high ; some of the central ones are sculptured, and 


^ ‘ ^lahawanso,' Tumour's translatioD, j). 1(53. 


- Loc. cin, p. 235. 

0 2 
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many have lieeii split into two, apparently at the time of the yreat 
rebuilding after its destruetion by Mahasena : a< it is, they stand 
about 6 ft. apart friun centre to centre in a compact phalanx, forty < >u 
each foce, and covering a space of 2o0 ft. or 260 ft. each way. Tpon the 
})illars must have ])een placed a strong wooden framing from whidi 
the remaining eight storeys rose, as in the modern Burmese monasteries 
ill a manner to be explained in a subse(pient chapter. 

There is only one difficulty, so ffir as I can see, in understanding 
the arrangement of the superstructure of this building, and that is the 
as>ertion of the ‘ Mahaw*anso ’ that it consisted of nine storeys — after- 
wards of five — each containing loo apartments. For myself I have 
no hesitation in rejecting this statement as impossible, not only from 
the difficulty of constructing ami roofing such a building, but ])ecause 
its form is so utterly opposed to all the traditions of Eastern art. If 
we turn back to Fa Hian or Hiouen Th^ang’s descri]>tion of the great 
Dekhani monasteiy (page 135J or to the gTeat rath at Mahavellipore 
'.(Woodcut ^ 0 . or, indeed, to any of the 1001 temples of soutliern 
India, all of which simulate tlmee, five, or nine-storeyed residences, 
we get a distinct idea of wdmt such a building ma}^ have been if 
erected in the Indian style. It w^ould, too, be convenient and 
appro]>riate to the climate, each storey liaffing its terrace for walk- 
ing or sleeping in the open air, and the whole easily constructed 
and kept in order. All this wull be clearer in the >e<piel, but in 
tlie meamvhile it liardly appears doubtful that tlie Lowa ]\Iaha Pava 
was originally of nine, and subsequently of five storeys, each less in 
dimension than the one behwv it. The to]) one Avas suiinounted as at 

Mahaveilipore by a dome, but in this instaiu;e composed of brass 

wdience its name: and, gilt and ornamented as it no doida was, it 
must have been one of the most splendid buildings of the Ea>t, It 
wuns as high as the to]>es, and, though not covering (piite so much 
ground, Avas etiual, in cubical contents, to the largest of mir Eimlidi 
cathedrals, and the l)ody of the buihling Avas higher than any of them 
omitting of course the s]jires, Avhich are mere ornaments. 

Be>ides these tliere are scattered about the ruins of Anuradha])ura 
some half dozeiu it may l>e a dozen, groui>s ])illars, Avhose u>e and 
purpose it would be extremely interesting to know something about. 
They all -eem raised on a platform or stylobate, and a])])roache<l ])y 
one or more fliglits of -teps, of a highly c»rnamental character. One 
of these, leading to a group of pillars attached to the Buanwelli da-oba, 
AAull convey some idea of their general character Woodcut Ao. "lua c 
At tlie^ foot of the flight of steps is a semicircuiar stone, i)o])ularly 
known in Ueylon as a moon stone (Woodcut Xo. loig At least a dozen 
ofthe>>eare known to exist at Anuradhapura ami as many ])robabIy 
at Follonarua. Some are large and some smaller than others, but they 
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are all nearh* identical in design and t^uite pei'nliav to Ceylon— nothin^' 
of the sort having yet been found on the continent of India or eCe- 
where. Inside an outer ornamental ring i^ a pr<jtxvsion of animal^, 
divided from the next coinimrtinent by a richly elaborated scroll : 



104. Mutjii StoiK* at Foot of Stt'ps leading to Platform of the I3o-tiee, Auiiradhapuia. 
(Fiom a Photograph.) 


within that again a row of l>irds l>earing lotus buds, and then a lotus 
Rower with a disc ornamented with circles. The animals are always 
ele])hants, lions horses, and bulls, the ]>irds either hansas, or sacred 
gee>e. or it may be pigeons. These, it will Ite recollecte<l. are the 
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animals which Fa Hiau aiul Hiwiieu Thsaiig desciihe a:^ ornamenting 
the live storeys of the great Dekhani monastery, and which, as we 
shall afterwards see, were also arranged at Iliillabkl in the loth 
century in precisely the same manner. For loOO years they, and 
they only, seem tu have been selected fov architectural pur})0ses, but 
why this was so we are yet unable to explain.^ 

The risers of these stairs, though not adorned with storeyed bas- 
reliefs, like those of tlie Jamalgiri monastery in Uaudhara, are all 
richly ornamented, being divided generally into two panels by ligures 
of dwarfs and framed ])y fiJiaged borders, while the jambs or flanking 
stones are also adorned by idther tigures (jf animals or bas-reliefs. 

If we had i>lans or any architectural details of the pavilions tr> 
which these steps led, it probcibly would ])e easy to >ay to what jmr- 
pose they were dedicated and how they were roofed. The photographs 
do not enable u> to do either, Imt from them we gather that some 
of these halls were eertaiidy enclosed by Avails, as the outer side of 
the pillars is left rough and un^culptured, AAdiile those in the centre 
are sculptured all round, ileamvliile my impress! (jn is that they are 
the buildings Fa Hian describe^ as prCcwhing halls — the chaitya or 
ceremonial halls attached to the great dagobas. In India the fonn 
these take is that of halK Avith simulated dagobas inside them, towards 
Avhieh the AAorship Avas addressed, but Avhen a real dagoba existed 200 ft. 
to Too ft. in diameter, Avhat Avas Avanted aaoas a hall in AA'hich the 
priests could assemble to chant their liturgies, and from Avhich to 
address their prayers to the great ol>ject of their reA^erence. If this 
Avere so, the axis of these halls ought to ])e turned toAvaiuls the dagobas, 
but whether this aa'us sq or not is not yet a,>eertaiued.“ 

Besides these there is at Anuradhapura a temple called Isuriimuniya, 
partly cut in the rock, partly structural, regarding which some infor- 
mation AA^ould be extremely interesting. Till within the last few 
years the pillars of its porrh still carried the Avooden ])eams of a roof, 
but whether it Avas tlie original one or a subsequent adrlition is by no 
means clear. From the imutises in the face of the rock I Avould be 
inclined to believe that it Avas at least in the original form, but the 
building has been knocked about and altered in modern times, that 
it is impossible to speak Avith certainty regarding it. So far as can be 


^ At Airiiav.iti the Wond- 

oiit Xo. 36) coii'.isted <tf the saaie ani- 
liuls, I hfclieVe, hilt it not (.OiiL[ilete. 
no fragment of tlie h<>i>e ha\ing been 
brought home, and geiieiallv, it ^eoin^, 
that tlii'i limited menageiie U to be 
found in all Ihiddbht woik>. 

- Any aRliiteet of ouliiuiy ability 
eould in a week easily make the plans 


ami tlmwiugj, retjuisite to give us all 
the intni'inatioii ie<piired respeoting tliese 
halU in Aiiuradhipura. I aiu not sure 
that Ca[)t. Hogi> has not alrea<ly 
duin* all tliat is wanted, hut he ivas 
sent nlf ^0 suddenly to St. Helena that 
no time was allowed him to coininunicate 
his information to others, even if he 
had u. 
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judged Iroiu such pliotograi)lis as have c<ane huiue, I would be inclined 
to ar?m]>e tlie original exca\'atiou to rlie Gtli or Ttli century. Tlie 
architecture of the >te[)s and the Xaga dwarpals are all of the old 
]>attern, but coarser and sh(J^ying unmistakable signs of decadence. 

To us these are the nio,’>t intere^ing of the remain > of the 
ancient cit}', luit to a Buddhist the greatest and most sacred of the 
vestiges of the t)ast i^ the celel>rated Bo-tree. This is now reverenced 
and worshipped even ainnht the desolation in which it stands, and 
has been worshipped on this sp(jt for more than 2t)0r) years ; and thus, 
if not the oldest, i.> certainly among the most amaent of the idols that 
still command the adorati(Ui r)f mankind. 

When Asoka sent his son Alahindo, and his daughter Sangamitta, 
to intrcxluce Buddhism iiit<) Ce 3 don, one of the imjst precious things 
which they bir>iight was a Iminch of the celebrated tree which still 
grows at (hiya ^ (Woodcut A"o. 16). The branch, so says the legend, 
spontaneijiislv severed itself from the parent stem, and planted itself 
ill a goblen vase prepared for its reception. According to the pro- 
phecT, it was to be '‘always green, never growing nor decaying,” and 
certainly present appearances won LI go far to ojulirm such an assertion, 
tor, notwithstanding its age, it is small, and, thougli health}^ does not 
seem to increase. Its being evergreen is rady a characteristic of its 
species, the Firii> rdifjiosa ; our acriuaintance with it, how^ever, must 
extend over a longer series of years than it A'et drje<, Ijefure w^e can 
speak with certainty as to its stationary (Qualities, 

It gi\>ws from the to}) of a small pAuvimid, wiiicli rises in tlmee 
terraces, each about V2 ft, in height, in the centre of a large ^(}uare 
emdosure called the Walia Viliara. But though the place is large, 
sacred, and adeemed with gates of some }>retension, none of the 
architectural features wiiich at })resent suiTCJUiid it are such as to 
reiiuire notice in a w^ork like the present. 

PoLLiiXAlirA.- 

Although very much more modern in date, ami con^e<j_ueiith' less 
pure ill >tyle, the ruins at Polloiiarua are scarcely le^^ interesting than 
those of the northern ca})ital to which it siicceeiled. They form a link 
])etweeii the ancient and nio«lerii styles at a time wiieii the Buddhists 
had ceased to exist, or at least to huild, on the continent of India, and, 


^ Singularly enough, the natives of 
Behar asenhe the planting of their Bu- 
tt ee to Durtagaiinuni, tlic pious king 
ot Ceylon.— See Buehauan Ilaniilton's 
‘ Statistics of Behar,’ p. 76, Muntgoinei y 
Martin's edition. 

Accoieling to Mr. Ehj's Davids, tlte 


]iiuper name of the eity i^ Pulastipura 
!,• Joiunal ot the Royal AAatic Sueiety,' 
vol. vii. (X.S.'- p. 156h and nindeni 
name Tupawd.wa or To^tawa. A>, how- 
ever, that lie-ie yiven is tlie only <»ne ty 
wiiii.-h it is known in Ih-glisli literatuie, 

it is retained. 
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animals wLicli Fa Ilian and Hiouen Tlisan^ describe as ornamenting 
the tive storeys of the ^reat Dekhani monastery, and which, as we 
shall afterwards see, were also arranged at Hnllabid in the 18th 
century in preeistdy tlie same manner. Fru* 1500 years they, and 
they only, seem to have been <elected for areliitectnral purposes, but 
why this was so we are yet unable to explain.^ 

The risers of the<e stairs, thougli not adorned with storeyed ba>- 
reliefs, like those the Jamalgiri monastery in Gandhara, are all 
rieldy ornamented, being divideil generally into two panels by figures 
of dwaifs and framed by fdiaged bLUxlers, while the jambs or flanking 
stones are also adorned ]>y either figures of animals or bas-reliefs. 

If we had plans or any architect arc 1 details of the pavilions to 
wliich tliesc ste])s led, it probcibly would be easy to sav to what pur- 
pose they were dedicated and how they were roofed. The photographs 
do not enable iis to (h) either, l^ut from them we gather that some 
ot these halls were certainly enchj^ed by walls, as the outer side of 
the ])il]ars is left ruigh and unsculptured. while those in the centre 
<a re sculptured all round. ^Meanwhile my impression is that they are 
the })uddmgs fa Hum describes as preacliing lialls — the chaitya or 
ceremonial halls attached to the great dagobas. In India the fonu 
tlie^-e take n that ot lialls with siumluted dag<_)has inside tliem, towards 
wliieh tlie wordd]) w addre^-ed. hut when a real dagoba existed 200 ft. 
t'» lou tt. in diameter, vbat was wanted was a hall in which the 
priests could assem])le to chant tlieir liturgies, and from which to 
address their prayers t<i the great oliject of their reverence. If this 
were so, tlie axis of the-e halU ought to lie turned towards the dagobas, 
but whether this wns or not is not yet ascertaiued.- 

Besnles the-'O there is at Aniiradliapura a temple called Isuriimuniya, 
]>artly cut iu the rock, partly structural, regarding which some infor- 
mation wtmld l>e extremely interesting. Till within the last few 
years tlie pillars of it- pordi -till carrieil the wooden beams of a roof, 
iait whether it w'a- the original one or a -uhse(|uent addition is }>y no 
means dear. From the mortises in the face of the rock I would be 
incliiml to ]»elieve that it wu- at lea-t in the original fuan, but the 
buibling ha- been -o kuot*ked about and altered in modern times, that 
it i- impo-il.le to -peak with certainty regarding it. So far as can lie 

ami (louMug^ to give us all 

the iiitoi mat i(}ii ici|uii*e.l lespcctiug these 
halB ill AnuiadUipura. I am not sure 
that Ca])t Hogg has not already 
dole, all tliat is wanted, Imt he was 
SMUt oU .0 smlfhoily to St. Helena that 
im iiiiie ^\a- alluwL’iI him to coninuinicate 
his intormation to others, (,von if he 
had it. 


^ At Aiiuavati tio' \Vi>..<l' 

( ut Gt*; ('<iiwi-tf‘d i*f tht ^.ime aiu- 
mals, I he]h'^^■, hut it is imt ^ omplet*-. 
iu> tiagm. lit of tlie li-a-t' }ia\iiig hetu 
hrouglit home, and g^muallv, it 
that this liUiitHd no-nam-UH i- to he 
found in all Brnhlhi^t wtak-. 

- Any aohit«!.t ot la, Unary aHlitv 
<-i.uld in a \vo‘k ea-ily inakc the elan* 
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judged from ^uch pliotograplis as have c<»me lioiiie, I v'ould he incdined 
to ascribe the original excavation to the Cth or 7th ceutury. The 
architecture of the >teps and the Xnga dwarpals are all of the old 
pattern, but coarser and showing unmistakable signs of decadence. 

To us these are the luoA interesting of the remains of the 
ancient city, but to a Biid<lhi>t tlie greate>t and most sacred of the 
vestige^ of the past i> the celebrated Bo-tree. This is now reverenced 
and Wordlipped even ainiiht the desolation in which it stands, and 
has been wru‘shi])})e<-l on thl> :^pot f(.»r more than 2tMJ0 years ; and thus, 
if not the oldot is certainly among the imjst ancient of the idols that 
still command the adoratirm of manldiid. 

Y hen Asoka sent his s<m Mahindo, and his daughter Sangamitta, 
to introduce Buddhism intij Cet'Ljii, one of the mo-'t precious things 
which they hruught was a branch of the celebrated tree which dill 
grows at Caya^ (Woodcut Xo. 16). The hranch, so says the legend, 
spontaneously severed itself from the parent stem, and planted itself 
in a golden vase prepared for its reception. Ac-eording to the pro- 
phecy, it was to he '‘always green, never growing nor decaying,” and 
certainly present appearances would go far to conlirm such an assertion, 
for, notvdthstaiiding its age, it is small, and, though healthy, does not 
seem to increase. Its being evergreen is only a characteristic of its 
species, the rdi<iLo-<a : oiir acquaiutnnee with it. however, must 

extend over a longer series of years than it yet doe<, ]jefore we can 
speak with certainty as to its stationary <pialities. 

It gr<.)ws from the tup of a small pyramid, which rises in three 
terraces, each about 12 ft. hi height, in the centre of a large ^(piare 
enclosure <;alled the Maha Vihara. But though the place is large, 
sacred, and adorned with gates of some }>retensioii, none of the 
architectural features which at ])re^ent surround it are such as to 
require notice in a work like the present. 

PoLLoXARUA." 

Although very much name modern in date, and conse(|uently less 
pure in style, the ruins at Polfmarua are scarrely interesting than 
those of the northern capital to whi(‘h it succee<led. They form a link 
between the ancient and modern >tyles at a time when the Buddliids 
had ceased to exist, or at least to build, <.)u the continent of India, and. 


^ Singularly eiiougli, the of 

Behar ascribe the planting of their Bo- 
tiee to Diittagaiiiiuni, the ])hais king 
ot Ceylon. — See Buchanan Hamilton'^' 
‘ Statistics of Behar/ p. 76, Montgomery 
Mat tin's edition. 

- According to ^Ir. Ehys RavkU. the 


pofper name of the Lity k rulastipura 
(g Journal of the Royal A>laric Soen-ty,’ 
vuh vii. (X.S.'i p. 156V ainl it> ino(lern 
name Topaw(io\u or Topat\a. A^, how- 
ever, that here gi\L*u is the only oUe hy 
which it is knov.'n in Rpglijsh liteiMture, 
it is retained. 
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^vheii properly illustrated, will enable us to speak with cr)nfideiice ot 
inueli that we find beyond the ({anues. Almost all we know at present 
of the>e ruins is due to the publications of Sir Emerson Teiinentd 
whieh. though nio< valuable contributions, are tar from exhausting 
the subject. According to this authority, the principal ruins exteml 
in a line nearly north and south f(')r about a mile and a halt from the 
palace to the Cbd Vihara, and comprise two dagobas, besides a 
number (»f smaller editice>. The greater part >eem to liave been 
erected during the reign of Prakrama Balm, lIdo-S(>, though, a^ the 
citv became the ca})ital of the kingdom in the Nth century, it i-^ })rob- 
able that an intelligent search would reveal >ome of earlier date: 
while, as it was imt deserted till Virlb. ^ome of them may aUu be 
nmre modern. 

If not the t)lde,st, certainly the mo^t interesting groU]» at Pollona- 
nia is that of the rock-cut >cnlptures known as the Hal Vihara. They 
arc unt rock-cut temples in the >en<e in which the term is under- 
stodd in India, btuiig neither residences nor cliaitya halls. On the 
l(d‘t, oil the face of the rock, is a tigure of Buddha, seated in the usual 
cros>-iegged conventional attitude, Hi ft. in height, and backed by 
a thrnne of exceeding rii'hnes>: perhaps the mo4 elaborate s])ecimen 
of its clas^ known to t‘xist anywhere. Aext to this is a cell, with 
two jallai's in fiont, on the hack wall id‘ which is another seated 
fmure of Buddha, but certainly of a more modern aspect than that 
last desrribed . that apjjearancc may, however, he owing to whitewash 
and ]taint, which have lieen most liherallv a})plied to it. Bevond 
this h a figure of Buddha, ^tanding in the open air: and still 
further ti* tlu^ right another ot him. lying down in the crmventional 
attitudi^ of his attaining Airvana. This tigure is 4o ft. long, while 
the s.tanduie one is only go tt. high.- These Airvana tiunres are 
viuv in India. Imt there is one in the most mr)dern cave at Ajiinta, 
An, gC), and others in tlie latest caves at Aa,s>i(‘k and SaPette. Abate 
ot thest‘. however, si, far a> 1 know, ever attained in India >uch 
flimciision^ as these. In another ca-ntury or tw'o they miglit ha\e 
done s,,. but tlit‘ attainment <»f >neh cob^^^al proportions is a >ure >igu 
of their lieing ry modern. 

Ill ti'ont ot the Hal \ ihara stands the ]a*incipal religious Lirou]) of 


‘ (’liiistiunty ill Ctyloii. Muiiav. 
1^50’ ‘Aii Ac- <aim ot the Bland ol 
v'ltiij.’ gvcls,, Lcie^aiaiis. 1559, Sine** 
rh« n Mr. Lav. toil’s and Capt. Hogg’s pho- 
li.ne .idd'-il cunsiilnahlv to the 
pit'cisiMii hut n-.r to tlic t \tcnt ot onr 
kii'-v I' dirt . Xot fine plan or ilinicnsinn. 
.Old in< <f,‘s, jipti.in, so far as 1 knov . 
e • ic ich. dt tills t ..lint’ \ . 


- Ann.ng Ca[>t. Hogg's pluitograph^ 
arc two colossal staTuos of Buddha, on,.- 
at Nperava, tWril’ea as 41 ft. liigdi, 
the other at a place calh-d Aukaiia, 40 
It. liigk : hut vliere these places arc 
there is nothing to .show. They aie 
extremely ‘similar to one another, and. 
except in dimensions, to that at the Gal 
Vihai.i 
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the city, con, listing fii*st of the Jayta Wana Rama Temple, 170 ft. 
long by 70 ft. ^vide (Woodcut Xo. 100), containing an erect statue of 
Buddha 58 ft. in height. On one side of it is tlie Kiri dagoba — 


on tlie right oi the woodcut — with two smaller to])e^. standing on 
raised platforms, the whole .space measuring 577 ft. by 500 ft., and 
was apparently at one time entirely tilled with objects of religioiw 
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adoration. The ^vhole certainly belongs to the a.i:e of Prakraina' 
Balm. It wa.N, however, built of luick, and plastered, which gives it 
an appearance of infeiiority even beyond what is due to the inferior 
>tyle of that age. 

Xext in ini})ortance to thi< i> tlie Rankot Dagoba, ISO ft. in 
diaiueter. Tliis, though nnly lialf that of >onie of those in the older 
capital, is ^till larger than Cviiy known t*'; exi>t on the continent of 
India. It< ba-e i^ surn.amded, like those in Burniah, by a number 
of <uiall <hrines, which at this age supplied the place of the pillars 
or of the rails whicli fnnied so iui})ortaut a part of the structure (T the 
<»ider e\aiii])le^. 

At some distanct‘ from thi>. ami near the palace, stands the Sat 
Hehai Pra>ada \\ uodciit Ao. log , wliich is one of the most interesting 



lniil<liii,L;' ot the iihe-e, it is one nf the must peifeet rejire.seiitatioiis 
exi-rin,e ut i!ie 'eveii-^tureyeil temple^ uf Assyria already deserihed, 

Vui. i. paye l.VJ. W s- ,//. 'J’hat tlii- i' a lineal de-eendaut uf the Sirs 

Aiiiiruiid .•.•111 hardly he duid.t*'d. It i- al-o iiiterestiiiy as affi,rdiiiy 
!i hint as ru the appuaram-e uf tlm iive ur idiie-stureved luuuasterU 

inentiuma in a previui,. paye i;h; . 'J'hi> une, lenvuver. never was a 

roMdem-e. imr due^ it Ainidate une, like the r;itli- at -Mahavellipure 
ur other huihiin.- in tlie Dra vidian -tOe, whirl, will he desorihod in a 
''Ub'-cqUeiiT < luipter. 

In ti-unt ut It Ik" a -plmdid dulmen. ur -tune table, e,; f,- 

i ft. hruad. and i' ft. rhi-k. It wuuLl l.e iuteivwtiny to know 'if 

the clulnien n-ts the yrunml, ur is -nppurted on three ur more 
upnyht -tun. niu-t pruhahiy the latter. Like most uf the Indian 
example-, it appear- t-. he a -puared and earved repetitiui, of what 
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ill Europe Ave fiml only rouyh and unlie^ni. The carving on its 
border represents a number of hansas or sacreil geese — always a 
favourite subject of the Buddhist sculptors.^ At one end of this 
stone is engraved a representati<.m of ?Sri, with her two elephants 
with their water-pots (Woodcut Xo. 2); and I fancy I can detect 
her also in other photographs elsewhere in Ceylon, but not so distinctly 
as to feel sure. 

Close to the ^Sat ^lehal is a circular building, which, so far as is 
at present kiiovn, is uuitpie. It may almost be describeel as a hoUow 
dagoba, being a circular enclosure surrounded by a wall, but empty 
in tim centiv, at least containing iK.uhiug now. Originally, it may 



107 Round House, called Watte Daje, iu Pollonaiua. (From Sir J. E. Teiiueiit.) 


have liad a shrine in its (‘entre, or tabernacle of some sort, con- 
taining a relic or, more probably, a sacred Tree. It is suiTounded by 
a procession-path, enclosed by a highly-ornainental screen, and beyoiul 
this by a secontl gallery adorned with a range of slender pillars, 
like those which surround the dagiTa^ at Anuradha])ura (Woodcut 
No. 107) : below thi>, again, is a richly-carvetl stylobate. 

Four bights of ^te})'- lead up to its ]>rocession-paths, more magiii- 
ficeiit and elaborate than any others that have yet been discovered 
iu Ceylon. They all have most elaborate moon stones to start from. 
Their risers are each adr)rned with twelve figures of dw. rfs, and their 
side-pieces, or jaml)s, are also of exceptional richness, and each has 

^ They occur also on Asoka's pillars of these sacred gec^e \shich is said to 
in the earliest known sculptures ill India j have saved the Capitol at Ruiiie fioia 
(Woodcut Xo. 6). It was the cackling i heing surprised hy the Gauls. 
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a pair of Xa-'a-lieaded dwarpals ou each side of it.s up})er flight. 
The photo-i*aphs are '<uhicie 2 it to shoAv that thi,- is one of tlie most 
iiitere’^tiii^ biiildiii^s iu (.’e}doii, as well ci" one of the licliest in 
.sculptural decorarmiis; 1)Ut unless the antniuities of Java throw some 
lie,ht on the subject, ^e must be content Avitli ignorant admiration till 
some one capable of investigating its history visits the placed 

Beside.s tliese, tliere are in Frjllonarua several of those groups of 
pillars, without roofs or walh. vhich Ave tried to describe in .speaking 
of Aniiradliai>ur;). One, called tlie Audience Hall, .seems to be very 
similai' to tlioso of tlie noitlicru cajatal ; anotliei’, knoAAn a.s tlie Iletti 
\ ihara, is moi'e e\toii>ive, and may realhA>e the foundation of a vihara : 
Imt till ue liaA'e plaiw and more (bUads it is needle'^'? speculating on 
what fhov may or may not Imve btaui. 

AltluMigb I>uijr iu hrick, and very much mined, there still exist 
iu j^ Boiijji’ua a palaco and a vihara — tlie .^Vbhayagiri- — Avliich A\a> 
reallv a n^sidma o, and Avhosa examination would, uo doubt, throw 
('(aisidorablc liuht on tho arrangeuiout of >imilai‘ buildings iu India. 
That information iiiiglit, iKovevcr, be ditfimilt to oluaiii, and. rill the 
siiiipbu* and nioi't' inonumourcd buildings a]*e examined and draAvn. its 
!M s (‘stiga tion iiiaA' avoII lie ])Mvf|M)ued. 

BesidoN rhi^se. J\)]loiiarua ])os^esse,s another point of intere>t of 
e.Mtddorable importaiire. thoiigli liai’dly germam* to our pre.seiit 
siib|.M-r. Amon- its riiiim are se\'eral buildings in the Ih’avidiaii 
si\le fjf arfliirectiire, wbo^e dates ('ould easily, I fanrA\ be at lea.st 
a(»[tro\imateiy ascortained. One of tlu‘se i.s called tlie Halada Mali' 
:iaua. ap[>a r* ‘lit !\' from its possessing at one time the tooth relic ; for 
it is bardh' probable tliat when migrating >outhward for fear of the 
'lamlls ibey Would ]ia\e [eft their eherislied ]ialladium behind tiieni. 
It it was sbOtoved here, and this A\a< the first building erected to 
re<'ei\e it. it AAoiild be a most important landmark iu tlie very vatgne 
obronoiugv of tliat sr\h‘. Aiiotlier, tliougli railed tlie Vishnu Dex- 
a line ]>ewala, AAas certainly citlier originally, or i,s hoav, dedicated to 
the A\ois]ij|, nf Siva, as is rcstitic,! ]>y tlie preseiiee of the hull along- 
side of it, and als(» apparently on its roof But be this it may, 
it is the lou»‘sr and fkittor <4 tliose building> I lune yet met Avith, 
and more like ,i direct literal <‘opA' from a con.structive viliara than 
even tberatlis at .Malia viBipoiv' V oodcut Af'. IM . This; may arise 
either fi‘oiu its liein^ a i-opy of an actual vihara existing at the 
rime ir w.i^ fuiilr. or fo its beina A'ery old. Those at MahavelHpove, 


‘ Tie pu eii’.-u ‘O., <1, r.t. U-'in Sii 
T' all* nr s i-on].. > fat fiom (inuic 
nistr e t" tic Uiiah!.,.; tc {■ M i . Xr'Ko] t .>5 
'll av iius. u Li- n an a, r.-eoie .cmauioui; 
Th. li lU ■[.. r ; I-] - t V! in' s I I ,.r 


it '<]!»■ In NnUiiiHitli *‘\pl.uidteiv to 
i'l.nvr'v a ' Ni'io t it{(^a <,1 u., peculi'uitii's, 
ami. alt* 1 ulbwiihour [-Lins f»r(]inmai',i(>ns, 
it is Hi \aiute utti'mia a-‘orrti't 

i'L ,1 lit ir to ntliHiN 
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even if older tliaii tlii> uiie, nia}' have gone tlirougli certaiu stages 
towards their present conventional forms before they were cut in the 
r<x*k. But more of this hereafter. 

It is unfortunate for the history <>f architecture in Ceyhjn that 
the oldest and finest of her r<x*k-cut temples — as those, for instance, 
at Dam])ul and Duniimadala Ivanda— are only natural caverns, 
>lightly improved l^y art ; and those mentioned above, a> the Isiiru- 
niuniya at Anuradha})ura, and Gal Vihara at Pullonariia, l^esides l)eing 
comparative!}^ modern, have very little architecture about them, and 
that little by no means of a gCHjd clas>. Generali}' speaking, what 
architecture these Ceylonese caves do possess is developed on applied 
ta<^‘ades of masonry, never of the same age as the caves tiiemselvo, 
and generally more remarkable for grotes(|iieness than beaut}*. Besides, 
the form of these caves being accidental, they want that interest 
which attaches so strongly to those of India, as illustrating the 
religious forms and ceremonies of the earh^ Buddl lists. Indeeil, their 
only point interest seems to consist in their being still used for the 
celebration of the same rites to which they were originall}' dedicated 
2000 years ago. 


Cu>a:LUSloN. 

Although the above sketch cannot pretend to he anything like 
a complete and exhaustive treatise on the subject, it may probably 
be accepted, as far as it goes, as a fairly correct and intelligible descri})- 
tion of Buddhist circhitecture in India. AVe certainl}'- know the 
be^ d lining of the style, and as certain!}’ its end. The 'Succession of 
the buildings hardly admits of doulit, and their dates are generalh' 
a<certaiiie<I within very narrow limits of error. A great deal mere 
must, of course, be done before all the examples are known and all 
the kicuwp filled up : but this is being rapidly done, and in a few 
}ears from this time all that is necessarv to complete the history 
may be available for the purpose. It is hardly proljable, however, 
that anything will be now discovered in India which will materially 
alter the views put forward in the preceding page<. Another dis- 
cover}’ like General Cunningham's at Bharhut may reward the industry 
of explorers : but even that, though it has given breadth and precision 
to our in([uiries, and added so much to our stores of knowledge, ha^ 
altered little that was known before. What wa^^ written in my work 
on 'Tree and Serpent Worship' before the discovery was made, ha^, 
in almost every instance, been confirmed, and in no impru-tant par- 
ticular modified or clianged ; and our kiimvledge i< now so extended, 
it probably Avill be the same in other ca<es. It is difficult, however, 
to form an opinion on the chances of am* such discoveries' being now 
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made. The one important huikling we of which accounts have 
reached us, is the rock-cut monastery de>cril)ed by the Chinese Pilgrims 
(ante^ j). If it was rock-cut, it almost certainly exists, and 

may yet be found in some of the unex]>lored i)arts ot the Xizam’s 
territory. If it is discovered, it will tlir<>w more light on Buddhist 
architecture in the 1st ceiitur}’ of our era than anything yet brought 
to light. That it did exist seems hardly doubtful, inasmuch as 
we have in the great rath at Mahavellipore fWoodciit Xo. 66) a 
literal copy of it-— on a small scale, it is true — but so ])erfect that 
it certainly is not a first attempt to repeat, in a monolithic form, a 
class of building that must have been very common at the time this 
^\us attempted. 

Be tliis as it may. even such a sketch as that contained in the 
preceding pages is sufficient to prove that it is cilmo>t impossible 
to overrate the imj)Ortaiice of architecture ami its a<sociated arts in 
elucidating and giving precision to our knowledge of Buddhist histoiy 
and mythology, from the time when it becamie the religion of the 
state till it perishetl in s(j far as India was coiicenieil. In the rails 
at Buddh (hiya and Bharluit, with the eastern eaves, we have a 
ccjiiiplete picture of Buddhism as it existed during the great iMaur}’au 
dynasty (b.c. .12 o to b.c. iss'. At Sanclii and the western caves we 
have as complete a representation of the form it took from the 1st 
century before our era to the 3rd or 4th after it. At Amravati, 
and fnnii the (jandhara monasteries, we learn what modifications 
had been introduced before and during tlie 4tli century ; and from the 
Ajunta and later caves we trace its history downward tlunugh its 
period (jf decay till it became first almost Jaina and then faded away 
altogether. 

During the first half of this thousand years we have no con- 
temporary rec<jrds except those written in stone, and during the 
latter we ha\'e mj b(‘>oks Ave can depend itjxjn ; hut the architecture, 
Avith its scul])tures and paintings, remain, and bear the indelible 
impress of the thoughts, the feelings, and the aspirations of those 
avIkj executed them, and supply ns Avitii a wist amount of exact 
knowledge on the subject Avliich is not attainable by any other means 
now known to Us. 
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I X T R O D U C’ T O K Y. 

There are few of the problems comiected with this branch of our 
subject so obscure and so puzzling as those connected ^dth the early 
histoiy of the Architecture of the Jains. When we first practically 
meet with it in the early part of the 11th centuiy at Abu, or at 
Girnar, it is a style complete and perfect in all its parts, eHdently 
the result of long experience and continuous artistic development. 
From that point it progresses during one or two centuries towards 
gTeater richness, but in duing so loses the purity and p.rf'‘ction it 
had attained at the earlier period, and from that culminating point 
its d(wmward progress can be traced thru ugh abundant examples to 
the present d.ay. When, however, we tr}' to trace its upward progress 
the ease is \Hdelv different. General Cunningham has recently found 
some Jaiua statues at Muttra, with dates upon them apparently of 09 
and 177 a.d.^ If this is so, it is the earliest material trace of Jainism 
that lia'^ yet been <liscovered, and tliey must have been associated with 
buildings wliicli iiia}’ yet reward the explorer. From this time forward, 
till the 11th century, we have only fragmeut> of temples of uncertain 
origin and ilate, and all in >o very mined a condition that they hardly 
a>sist us in our researches. Yet we cannot doubt that the Jains did 
exist ill India, and did build temples, during the whole of this interval, 
and the discovery of some of them may yet reward the industiy of some 
future investigator. 

Meanwhile one thing seems tolerably clear, that the religioiw of 
the Buddhists and that of tlie Jains were so similar to one another 


^ ‘ Arcli.vologieal Reports,’ yol. iii. nor has tho ora from which those dates 
p. 31, ef plates 13 and 15. As are to be calculated Ijoou Hxed with aiiy- 

neither {photographs i]or ovon drawings thing like cpuaaiiity. Thecvidonco, how* 
ot these tigures are yet available, we are ever, as it now stands, is strongly in 
still unable to s{>eak of their style of favour of their being what they are re- 
art, or to feel sure of their authenticity : {Presented to he. 
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both in their origin, and their development and doctrines, that their 
architecture must also at one time have been nearh" the same. In 
consequence of this, if we could trace back Jaina art from about the 
year 1000, when practically we first meet it, to the year 6oO or Too, 
when we lose sight of Buddhist art, we should probably find the two 
very much alike. Or if, on the other hand, we could trace Buddhist art 
tfr.an A.D. 600 to A.i). 1000, we should as probably find it det^elopiiig 
itself into something very like the temples on iMouiit Abu, and elsewhere, 
at that jjeriod of time. 

A >ti‘ong pre.^Limptiuii that the architecture ot the two ^ects was 
similar arisen frmu the fact of their sculptures being so nearly identical 
tliat it is not always eas}’ to distinguish what belongs to the one and 
what to the other : and in all instances it requires some experience to 
do thi'^ readily. The Tirthankars are generally represented seated in 
the wime cross legged attitude as Buddha. Avith the same curly hair, 
and the s^uue stolid conteiu}>lative expression of countenance. Where, 
however, the emhlem'> that accom])any the Jaina saints can be recog- 
nised, this difficulty doc^ not exist. Another, hut less certain test 
arises frniu the fact that the Jaina saints are generally represented as 
naked — Digaiubaras or Sky-clad, Avhich in ancient times seems to have 
been the iiin^t numerous >ect, tlioiigh amjther division or the SAvetam- 
hara>, nr White-robe<l Avere clothed much like the Buddhist. When, 
therefnre, a figure of tlie class is represented as naked it may certainly 
he assumed tn lielniig tn the sect of the Jains, hut the converse is by no 
means sn t*ertaiu. If (Jad it may belong to either, and in consequence 
it is freijuently diffinult tn distinguish betAveeu late Buddhist and early 
Jaina ba^-reliefr and --etdptures. 

Se far as Ave can at present '*ee, tlie most hopeful source of informa- 
tinii regarding Jaina architecture seems to be the ruined monasteries 
nf tlie (Tandhara country AVoijdcuts Aos. 9*2, 93. 96;. The Sipiare or 
]>nlygonal court of the--e viharas suriYiuitded by cells containing images 
i^ Avhat is fnuiid in all Jaina temples. Tlie square or circular altar, or 
place ( jf wnr^lii }0 may easih' Ite cniisidered as the prototype of the Sikra 
siuTnuude<I by cells of the Jain- : and altngetlier these viharas, though 
pmbahly as early as the 4th nr .^th century of our era, are more like 
the tem}>b's at Abu ami (brnar than anything intermediate. It is indeed 
every day becoming iimre and more apparent that, in consequence of 
nnr kimwledgo of Buddhi-t architecture being derivetl almost exclusively 
from rock-cut examines, avc mi--' a great deal which, if deri\’ed from 
-tructiiral buiMiiig-, Avniild prtTably ^«dve this among other problem- 
that are iioav ])eiplexing u-. 

The -aine remark- apply equally in the Jaina caves. Those at 
Klloru ami Badami dn not help u- in (uir investigation, because they 
an* lint epic- ot -.tructiiral buildings, ]jut are imitations of the rock- 
cut example- <4 the Hindus, which had gnjwn up into a style of their 
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cmi, distinct from that of structural edifice^. These, }>eiiig interposed 
het^veen the Buddliist and Jaiiui styles, setjarate tlie two as eoni}>letely 
as if no exam])les existed, and jawent our trucinu any connexion tlwt 
may have existed between the tw(j forms of art. 

The earliest hint we g'et of a twelve-iallared dome, such as those 
universally used by the Jains, is in a sepulclire at IMvlassaJ pruhahly 
belonging' to the 4th century. A second hint is found in the great 
cave at Bagh (Woodcut Xo. <s7) iu the (ith or 7th century, and 
there is little doubt that others will be found when looked for — hut 
where? In the valley of the (Ganges, and wherever the iMahomedans 
settled in force, it would be in xidn to look f jr them. The'^e zealots 
found the slender and elegant pillars, and the richly carved horizontal 
domes of the Jains, so aptu’opriate and so easily re-arranged for their 
purposes, that they utilised all they cared not to destroy. The great 
mosipies of Ajmir, Delhi, Caiiouge, Dliar, and Ahmedahad, are all merely 
reconstructed temples of the Jains. There is. however, nothing in any 
of them that seems to ];elong to a veiy remote period™-nothiiig in fact 
that can be earned Ixmk to times long, if at all anterior to the year 
1000. So we must look further for the cause of their loss. 

As mentioned in the introduction the curtain Orr^ps on the drama 
of Indian histor}^ about the year GoO, or a little later, and for three 
centuries we have only the faintest glimmerings ot what took place 
within her boundaries. Civil wars seem to have raged everywhere, 
and religious persecution of the most relentle'^s kind. When the cur- 
tain again rises we have an entirely new scene and new ^bainatis 
personm presented to us. Buddhism had entirely disa])})eared, except 
in one corner of Bengal, and Jaini'^m had taken its jJace throughout 
the west, and Vishnuism had usurped its inheritance in the east. On 
the south the religion of >Siva had been ad(,»pted by the mass of the 
people, and these three religions had all assumed new and complex 
forms from the adoption of local superstitions, and diftered widely 
from the simpler f jnns of the earlier faiths. i\Iy im})ression is that it 
was during these three centuries of misrule that the later temples and 
viharas of the Biuhlhists disappeared, and the earlier tenijJes of the 
Jains; and there is a ga}> consequently in our history which may be 
filled up by new discoveries in remote places,- but which at present 
se])arates this chapter from the last in a manner it is hy no means 
jJeasant to contemplate. 


^ A ol. i. p. 359, Woodcut Xu. 241. ' rieiicy, as v, ill bt* ]tuiiited our in a sub- 

- Tlie antiquities of Java will ]>iu] -ably, eh ipTur, 

to some extent at least, supply this deli- ' 
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several detaclied brackets placed a little distance apart the one from 
the other. AVheii used in niu deration this is the more pleasing form 
of the two, and in Southern India it is generally used vdth great 
success. In the north they are liable to exaggerate it, as in the 
gateway from Jinjiiwami in (lujerat (Woodcut Xo. lOli, p. ’211), when 
it becomes impleading, though singularly characteridtic of the style. 

It is this horizontal or bracket mode of construction that is the 
formative principle of the Dravidian or Southern style of Hindu 
architecture, every form and every ornament depending almost wholly 
upon it. In the north, however, another development of the same 
principle is found in the horizontal dome, which is unknown in the 
south, but which has given a new character to the style, and, as 
one of its most beautiful features, demands a somewhat detailed 
explanation. 


Domes. 

It is to be regTetted that, while so much has been written on the 
histon' of the pointeil arch, S(j little should have been ^ai«l regarding 
the history of domes : the one being a mere constructive peculiarity 
that might very well have been di'^pen^ed with ; the other being the 
noblest feature in the st}des in which it })re vails, and perhaps the 
most imp(jrtant ac(|uidition with which science has enriched the art of 
architecture. 

The so-called Treaduries of ^lyceiue and Orchomenos, as well as the 
chainbei’d in Etruscan tonib>, prove that a> early as ten or twelve cen- 
turies beftjre Christ the Pelasgic races had learned the art of roofing 
circular chambers with stone vaults, not constructed, as Ave construct 
them, with radiating vaults, on the principle of the comnion arch, but 
by successive layers of stones converging to a point, and closed by one 
large stniie at the apex. 

Whoever invented the true or radiating arch, the Pimnans were 
the first whn applietl it as a regular and esMmtial architectural feature, 
and who at the same time introduced its coinplinient, the radiating 
dniue, into arcliitectural (‘<mstructi(Ui : at what ])eriod it is not now 
known. The earliest exantple, the Pantheon, is also the finest and 
largest : but we have lost entirely the innuiiierable stei)s bv which 
the architects iiiii-t have slowly progressed to so daring an experi- 
ment. 

There is, however, a va>t difference between these tivo classes of 
domes, which it i^ nece^''ary to bear in mind in <>rder to understand 
what follows. 

The Roman arch and Roman dome are always constructed (Woodcut 
Xo. on the ])rinciple of voU'^^*mx or truncated wedges, radiating 
from a centre. This enabled the Romans to cover much laruer spaces 
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with their domes than perhap> wa^ pcjssible on the horizontal prin- 
ciple ; hut it involverl the inconvenience of great lateral thrust>, 
continually tending to split the dome and tear the building in pieces, 
and reipiiriug immense and massive abutments to counteract their 
destructive energy. 



110 Radiating Arch. HI. Horizontal Arch. 


The Indian <u‘ horizontal dome never can be made circular in 
section, except when used on a smaller scale, but almost always 
takes a form more or less pointed , Woodcut Xo. 111). From the time 
of the building of the Treasury of Myceme ^ to the birth of Christ we 
have a tolerabh^ complete series of arches and vaults constructed on 
this principle, but few d<.mies properly so called. After the Christian 
Era the first examj)le is found in a singular tomb at iMylassa,- 
near Halicarnassus,^ where the dome exhibits all the peculiarities of 
construction found in the daiua temples of India. After this we lose 
the thread of it-^ history till the form reappears in porches like those 
of the 11th century on Mount Abu, where it is a perfectly established 
architectural feature, that must have been practised long before it 
could be used as we find it in that building. Whether we shall ever 
be able to recover the lost links in this chain is more than doubtful, 
but it would be deeply interesting to the history 
of art if it could be done. In the meantime, 
there is no difficulty in ex}>laining the construc- 
tive steps by which the o]>ject is now attained 
in India. Tliese may als(_) throw some light on 
the history of the invention, tlnuigh this is not. 
of course, capable of direct pivtof. 

The sim])lest mode of roofing a small s(piare 
space supported by four pillars is merely to run 
an architrave or stone beam from each jullar, and 112 . Diagram of Roofing, 
cover the intermediate opening by a plain stone 
slab. I nless, however, slabs ot great dimensions are available, this 
iiKide of construction has a limit very soon arrived at. The next .step 
therefore is to reduce the extent of the centi’al space to be covered by 
cutting oii‘ its corners ; this is done by triangular stones })laced in each 
angle of the square, as in W oo<lcut Xo. 1 12, thus emjdoyiug five stones 

^ Vol. i p. 213. ^ Itu.]., p. . 334 . 

Fully illustrated in vol. ii. ot the Dilettanti Soeietys ‘ Aiitiiputies oi Ionia.’ 
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instead of one. By tliis nieaiiSj the size of the central stone reiiiainin^* 
the same, the dde of the s(._Liiare space so roofed is increased in the ratio 
of ten to seven, the actual area being doubled. The next step in the 
process ('Woodcut Ao. 1]P>; ir^ by employing thi'ee tiers and nine stones 



instead nf two tici’N and live stones, v’hieh (juadruples the area roofed. 
Thus, if the central stone is 4 ft., by the second process the space 
roofed will be about 5 ft. S in. ; ])y the tliird s ft. square ; })y a fourth 
process (AV(.Mjdeut A'o. llt'i — with four tiers and thirteen stones — the 
extent roofed may be 9 ft. or in ft., always assuming the central stone to 
remain 4 ft. <(piare. All the'^e fbrni^ are still ciiiTently u<ed in India, 
])Ut with four ])illar< the pox-e^s is seldom carried further than this; 

with another tier, however, and eiglit 
2 )illars (as shown in AA^jodcut A'o. lloi, 
it may he carried a >- 102 ) further — ^exactly 
the extent to wliich it is carried in the 
tomb at Mylassi above referred to. In 
tliis liowever, as in all instances of octa- 
gonal doinC'^ in this style, instead of the 
octagonal torin beinii left as such, there 
are always four external 2 >illars at the 
angle-, so that the square shafie is re- 
tained, with twelve jallaix of which tlie 
eight internal 2>inars may ]>e taken a^ 
mere insertions to siq^jjort the long archi- 
trave between the four angular 2 »il]ar<. 

It i- evident that liere again w’e 
come to a limit beyoml whirli we can- 
large and long -tone^. This wa-; some- 
times met by cutting off the angles of the octagon, and making the 
lower cour-e of sixteen side-. AVhen this luis been done an awbvard- 
nes> arise- in getting hack to the -(^uare fonii. This was escaiied 



not nroerc^- without ii-iiu: 
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fruiii, ill all the instances I am ac([uaiiited ^vith, by adoptiii;^ circular 
courses for all above that vitli sixteen sides. In many instances the 
lower course with sixteen sides is altogether omitted, and the circles 
})laced immediately on the octagon, as in the temple at Vimala ^Sali 
(Woodcut Xo. 130, p. 23 ( 3 ). It difficult to say liow far this 
system might be carried c(jnstriictively witlioiit danger of weakness. 
The Indian domes seldom exceed 3d ft. in diameter, but this may have 
aiisen more ffioin the difficulty of getting architraves al.)Ove 12 ft. or 
13 ft. in length to support tlie sides, than from any inability to construct 
domes of larger diameter in them^elve^. This la^t <lifficulty was to 
some extent got over by a system of Ijracketing, by which more than 
half the bearing of the architrave was thrown on the cajatal of the 
column, as shown in M oodcut Xo. I 10. Of course this method might 



have been carried to any extent, so tlmt a very short architrave Wf.nild 
suffice for a large dome ; lait whether this could ])e done with elegance 
is anotlier matter. The Indians seem hi have tla,>ught not: at least, 
so far as I know, they never carried it to any extent. Instead of 
bracketing, however, they sometimes usetl struts, as shown in Wood- 
cut Xo. 116, but it is (piestionable whether that could ever be made 
a reall}^ serviceable constructive expedient in stone architecture. 

Ihe great atl vantage to be derived from the mode of constructing 
domes just described was the p<-nver it gave of placing them on pillars 
without luiving anything tc> fear from the lateral thrust of the vault. 
The Kranans never even attempted this, lurt always, to speak, 
brought their vaults do^ni to the ground, or at least could only erect 
them on great cylinders, which cinitined the <pace on every >ide. The 
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Byzantine arcliitects we have .seen, cut away a .uTeat Teal of the 
siibstrueture. but uevertliele^s euuld never get rid of the great hea\T 
piers they were forced tn eni})loy to support tlieir domes, and in all 
ag'es were forced to u-e either heavy a])iitineiit< externally, or To 
crowd their iuterioiN with ina>'^e^ of luasoury, so as in a great measure 
to sacritice either the external ettect or the internal convenience of 
their buildings to tlie constructive exigencies of their domes. This 
in India never was the case ; all the })ressure was vertical, and to 
en>iire >tal>ility it r,iuy repnirerl sullicient strength in the support to 
bear the downward pressure of the ma>s — an aelvautage the importance 
of wliiidi is not easily over-estimated. 

One (')f tliC con^erpiences of this mode of construction was, that all 
tile decoratirui of the Indian domes was horizontal, or, in other words, 
the rwiiaiiiiuits were ranged in concentric ring.s, one above the other, 
instead (T being disposefl in vertical ribs, as in Roman or Gothic 
vaults. This aiTaiigeiiient allows of far more variety without any 
ulreuce to good taste, and practically ha^ rendered some of the 
Indian doiue> the most ex<piisite speL-imeii^ of elaborate roofing that 
can anywhere he seen. AiuAher coiihe([aeiice of this mode of con- 
struction was the eniploymeiit ot pendants from the centres of the 
domes, whiL‘h ure used to an extent that would have surpri.seif even 
the liuLw aivliitects our own country. With them, however, the 
pendant was an aivhitectiiral four >1 ^ requiiing great constructive 
ingenuity and large mas-es to counterhalancc it, and is always tending 
to destroy tlu* hiuldiug it oniamcnts ; while the Indian pendant, 
on the couirarv, ouh' adds its own weight to that of the dome, 
and has im other lavjudieial temlcncy. Its forms, too, generally have 
a lightness and fdegauce never even imagined in Gotlde art; it 
hang's froin tli^ eentiv t-i a dome more like a lustre of crvstal drops 
than a mass iiiarble << 1 * ot struie. ' 


P i 


\ ii 


A.s }>eture remarked, tlie eight i)illars tliat sii])purt the dome are 
almnst liever left by tlieiuselves, tlie base being made s(tuare hy the 
addition of four otliers at tlie angles, 
iliere are many small buildings so cou- 

^ ^ structed with only 

* twelve pillars. u'- 
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face, so as to make tlnrt}'->ix ; and the ^ame s}>tem ot aggTegation 
is Ccirried on till the number of pillars reaches tifu^-six (M oodcut 
Xo. 119), 'which is the largest 
number I ever saw surrounding 
one d(jme ; but any number of 
these domes may surround one 
temple, or central dome, and the 
number consequently be multi- 
plied ad Infinitum. Mlieii so 
great a number of pillars is 
introduced as in the last in- 
stance, it is usual to make the 
outmost compartment on each 
face s(|uare, and surmount it 
with a smaller dome. This is 
occasionally though rarely done 
even with the smallest number. 

The first result of this arrangement is, that the Hindus obtained 
singularly varied outline in plan, producing tlie happiest elfeets of 
light and shade with every change in the sinks position. Another 
result was, that by the accentuation of the salient and re-entering 
angles, they produced those strongly-marked vertical lines Avhich give 
such an appearance of height tc) (fotliic designs. To accomplish this, 
however, the Western architects were obliged to emtdoy buttresses, 
pinnacles, and other conAructive expedients. The Hindus obtained 
it by a new di>position of the plan without anywhere interrupting 
the coui})osition. This form of outline also ex])res>es the internal 
aiTaiigeuients of the porch lietter than could be done by the simpler 
outline of either a s(piare or circle, sucli as is usually enqdoyed 
in Europe. It-^ greatest merit, however, i>, tliat the lengtli of the 
greater aisles is exactly pro})ortioned to their relative width as com- 
pared vith that of the subordinate aisles. Tlie entrance being in 
the angle, the great aisle forms the diagonal, and is consequently in 
the ratio of 10 to 7, as compared to what it would be if tlie entrance 
were in the centre of the ^ide, where we usually place it. From the 
iutrrxluction of tlie octagonal dome in the centre the same jiroportioii 
(correctly TOT to KHM)} prevails between tlie central and side aisles, 
and this again is perhaps the most pleasing that has yet been intro- 
duced aniwvhere. In (bithic churches the principal aisles are generally 
twice as wide as the side ones, but they are also twice as high, which 
restores the proportion. Here, where the height of all i^ the same, or 
nearly so, this gradation just suffices to give variety, and to mark 
the relative importance of the parts, without the one overpowering 
the other : and neither has the appearance of being too broad nor 
too narrow. 
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It of eoiu>e, difficult fur those who have never seen a building 
of the class just described to judge of the effect of these arrangements : 
and they have seldom been practised in Europe. There is, however, one 
building in whicli they have accidentally been employed to a consider- 
able extent, and which owes its whole beauty to the manner in which 
it follows the cirrangeinent above described. That building is Sir 
Christopher Wreifs church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Internally it> 
principal feature i^ a dome supported on eight pillars, with four mure 
in the angle-, and two principal aisles crossing the building at right 
angles, with -mailer scpiare compartments on each side. This church 
is the great architect’s masterpiece, but it would have been greatly 
improved had it*? re-emblance to a Hindu porch been more complete. 
The nece-^it\’ of confining the dome and aisles within four walls greatly 
injure'' the efiect as comttared with the Indian examples. Even the 
Indian plan of rnofiiig, explained above, might be used in such a 
building with much less expense and less constructive danger than a 
Cothic vault of the same extent. 


Plans. 

("jt to the })resent time only one temple has been discovered in India 
whicli give- u- even a liint of how' the plans of the Buddhist Chaitya 
Half- became coiR'erted into tho-^e of the Jaina and Hindu temples. 
Fortunately, liowever, its evidence i< so distinct that there can he 
very little tloubt about tlie matter. The tem]>le in question is ^ituated 
ill the village of Abvulli, in Dharwar, in western India, not far from 
th(‘ place where the original capital of the Chalukyan sovereigns i> 
-up}»osed to liave been situated, and near the caves of Badami on the 
mie hand and the temple.- of Pittadkul on the other. Its date i.- 
a-certaiued by an iii^^cription on its outer gateway, containing tlie name 
of Vicramaditya Chalukya, whom we know' from inscriptions certainly 
I lied in a.d. hso, and with less certainty that he commenced to reign 
A.i>. The temple it -elf may possibly be a little older, but the 

latter may fairly be taken a> a medium date re]»re>euting its age. It 
thu- imt niily the nlde>t -tructural temple known to exist in w'esterii 
India, but in fact the only tuie yet <li-c(n'ered that can with certainty be 
-aid tn liave been erected before the great cataclysm of the beginning 
of tlie Nth century. 

Mi\ Burge-- i.- ot upluion that it w'a^^ originally dedicated to 
Vi-liim,- but tin- dr>e- not -eem quite clear. There certainly are 
Jama figure- among tlio-e that once adorned it ; ^ and it seems to be 


^ ‘.foiuiial the Kuval A-iarie So- Society/ vol. iii. p. 206, 
rhty, vol. IV. ].. 1, et ’Madias - ‘AicUeoiogical Reports,’! S74, pp. 41 

.Liurnal.’ vol. xx. p. 7S, ‘Journal and 42. 

Bondoy Jh lucli of tlie Royal Asiatie ’ Loc. cit. , plate 5 1. 
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a fact tliat though the Jains admitted Siva, Vishnu, and all the gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon into their temples, there is no evidence of the 
reverse process. The Hindus never admitted the human Tirthankars 
of the Jains among their gods. Its original dedication is fortunately, 
however, of very little importance for our present purposes. The 
religions of the Jains and Vaishnavas, as pointed out above (]>. 40), 
were, in those days and for long afterwards, so similar that it was 
impossible to distinguish between them.^ Beside^^ this, the age when 
this teni})le was erected was the age of toleration in India. The 
Chinese traveller Hioiien Thsang has left us a most vivid description 
of a great quinctuennial festival, at which he was ])resent at Allalia])ad 
in A.D. G43, at which the great King Siladitya presided, and distri- 
Inited alms and honours, on alternate days, tf) Buddhi>ts, Brahmans, 
ami heretics of all classes, who were assembled there in tens ot 
thousands, and seem to have felt no jeahjusy of each other, or rivalry 
that led, at least, to any disturbance.- It was 
on the eve of a disruption that led to the most 
violent contests, but up to that time we have no 
trace of dissension among the sects, nor any reason 
to believe that they did not all use similar edifices 
for their religious purposes, with only such slight 
modifications as their different formuhe nui}' have 
retiuircd (V uodcut No. I'iOj. 

Be this as it may, any mie who will coiij])are 
the plan of the chaitya at Sanchi ffCoodcut No. 40}, 

^\llich is certainly Buddhist, with that of this temple 
at Aiwulli, which is either Jaina or Vaishnava, can 
hard!}' fail to })erceive how nearly identical they ^fpronra^Hau ry m 
must have been when complete. In ])oth instances, scaie^^oarto i m. 
it will be observerl, the apse is solid, and it appear^ 
that this always was the case in structural free-standing (Jiaityas. 
At least, in all the rock-cut examples, so far as is kmovn, the pillars 
round the a2)se are different from those that separate the nave from 
the aisles : they never have capitals or bases, and are mere ])lain 
makediifts. From the nature of their situation in the ro('k. light 
could not be admitted to the aisle behind the ap,-e fruiu the «ait>ide. 
but must be borrowed from the front, and a .solid a^xe \\a^ conse- 
<[uently inadmissible ; but in free-standing examples, as at Aiwulli, 
it was easy to introduce windows there or anywhere. Another 
change was nece^sciry when, from an ajxe sheltering a relic-dirine, 
it l»ecaiue a cell containing an image of a god : a di.)or was then 
indispeixable, and al.^o a thickening of the wall when it was necessary 

^ ‘Asiatic Rcsearcliesf vol, ix. p. 270 , 
vol. xvii. j), 285 . 



- Hiuuen Tlxaiig, • Vic et Voyages.' 
vol. i. 2*. 253, cf st’qq. 
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it should bear a to’sver or siba to mark the position ot the cella uii le 
outside. Omitting the verandah, the other changes introduced between 
the erection of these two examples are only such as were requiret 
to adapt the points of support in the temple to cany a heavy stone 
roof, instead of the light wooden superstructure of the Buddhist chaitya 
(Woo.lciit Xo. 121). 



It may i)e a ami one m>t ea^y to settle in the ]>re>eutr 

state »>t‘ oiir kmovled-e, whether tlie BrnMlu^t cliaityas hail or had 
u(»t veiMudali^. like tlie Aiwulli example. The roek-ciit examples 
naturally irive intnnuati<»u on thi'^ subject, but the presump- 

tion certainly i-. looking at tlieir extreme a])propriateiiess in that 
climate, that they liad thi- a])peiida.u’e, .-sometimes at lea.st, if not 
always. 
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If from this temple at Ahvulli we pa^s to the neigliboiirliig one at 
Pittadkiil, built probably a couple of ceiitiiries later, we hud that we 
have passed the boundary line that set)arates the ancient from the 
mediaeval architecture of India, in so far at least as 
plans are concerned (Woodcut Xo. 122). The circular 
forms of the Buddhists have entirely disappeared, and 
the cell has become the base of a srpiare tower, as 
it remained ever afterwards. The na^'e of the chaitya 
has become a well dehned niantapa or porch in front 
of, but distinct from, the cell, and these tAvo features 
in an inhnite variety of forms, an<l AAith A^ariijus 
subordinate adjuncts, are the essential elements of 
the plans of the Jaina ami Hindu temples of all the 
subse<_[uent ages. 

The procession-path round the cell — called Pra- 
dakshina — as that round the apse, remained for S(jme 
centuries as a common but not a universal feature. 

The A'erandah disappeared. Round a Avindowless 
cell it AA'as useless, and the pillared porches contained 
in theniseHes all the elements of shelter or of shadow 
required. 



12*’. Plan of Temple 
at Pittadkul, 
(Fioma Plan by 
Mr. Burgess.) 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


that 


were 


fc?IKRAS. 

There is one other peculiarity common to both Jaina and Hindu 
architecture in the north of India that reipiires notice, before pro- 
ceeding to describe particular examples. It is the form of the towers 
or spires called Sikius, or A iinanas, Avhich iiiA^ariably surmount the 
cells ill which the images are placed. It is probalJy correct to assert 
that the images ot the Tirthankars or of the Hindu deitie*-^ are in- 
A^ariably placed in square, generally cubical celh, of no great dimen- 
sion, and that these cells receive their light from the doorwaA" only. 
It seems also an iuA^ariable rule that the presence and position of the 
^ cell should he indicated externally hy a tower or >pire, and that these 

I towel's, though s<piare or nearly so in plan, should haA^e a curvilinear 
outline in eleA'ation. If the tower at Buddh Gaya {a/de, jr TO) 
retains unaltered the original form giA^eii to it when erected in the 
I 5th or 6th century, this dictum would not apply to Buddhist architec- 
ture. As it is, liOAvever, the only Buddhist sikra yet discovered it is 
hardly fair to draAv any decided inference from one single example, 
AAhile Anth Jaina or Hindu toAA'ers I knoAA' of no exception. Take for 
instance the toAver represented in the following AA'oodcut (3io. 123), 
which purports to be an elevation of the celebrated Black Pagoda at 
Kanaruc in Orissa, and may l)e bjoked upon as a typical example 
of the style, and of Avhich it may l>e ctjiisidered a^ a fair medium 
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e.xauii.le. The upper part of the t.Aver, to .some extent, overhangs 
its base. It heads inu-ard towards the summit, and is surmounted bj 

what i?' called an Ainalaka from 

h its supposed resemblance to a fruit 
of the name — Phyllanthus emhlica. 
This, however, is certainly a mis- 
take. Had it been said it ^va^ copied 
frt'jin a melon (')r any large gounl 
that was diHded into pips exter- 
nally — if there are any such — there 
are some early examples that might 
seem to countenance such an idea ; 
but the Phylhinfhus so insignili- 
eant a beria^ that it could hardly 




Rt'-'tored Ele’iatiou uf tlie Black Pagoda at kananic. 
( Frnni a OravMiig by the Author.) No Scale. 


‘ver have been adojjted as an architectural model. Besides this its 
leculiar nicked form occurs frequently in old examples as a scat 
blocking course dividing the sikras horizontally into iiiiiueroiis 
>mall compartment^, and it seems as if what is used there in a 
>traightdined form was employed as a circular oniameut at tlie 
-ummit. It is a very Ih^autiful architectural device, and was, as tar 
a-. 1 can ^ee. ado]>ted only })ecaiL-e it wa> >o, and contracted hrilliantlv 
with tlie flat oriiaiiieut- with uhicli it was employed. At i)re>ent 
^\e clo not seem tc* be in a pccdtion to e.xplain its origin, i>v tliat of 
a great many other details tliat are frecpiently met with in Hindu 

architect unc 
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Whatever its origin, this anialaka is generally surino anted by a 
hat dome of reverse curvature, in the centre of which stands the 
kuUus, or pinnacle, in the form of a vase, generally of very beautiful 
and graceful design. 

The great and at first sight puzzling question is, from what 
original is this curious combination of forms derived? It is like 
nothing found anywhere out of India, ami like no utilitarian form in 

India that we now know of. It 



Uiagram Plau and Section nt the Black Pagoda at Kananic, designed lo cxj-Liin 
the construction of Hindu Temples 
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derived from any many-storeyed buildings, as the sikras or vimanas 
of the Dravidiau architecture of tlie >outh of Imlia, which seem 
certainly to have been copied from the many-str>reyed viharas of the 
Buddhists, and we cannot fancy any class of domestic building whicli 
could have formed a model out of which they could have been 
elaborateil One curious thing we do know, which is that all the 
ancient roofs in India, whether represented in the bas-reliefs or copied 
in the caves, were invariably curvilinear — generally circular or rather 
ogee — ha^ung a ridge added externally to tliivuv olf the rain from that 
weakest part ; but nothing on any bas-relief or painting gives us a hint 
of any building like these siki*as. 

Another curious and perplexing circiimstanee regarding the sikras 
is that when we hist meet them, at Bliuvaneswar tor instance, or the 
Bay of Bengal, or at Pittadkul in tlie Jth century, on the west coast of 
India, the style is comj>lete and settled in all its parts. There ^vas 
no hesitation then, nor has there been any During the twelve 

or thirteen centuries that have elapsed since the erection of these 
earliest knowni exam[)les, they ha^'e gone on becoming m(_>re and more 
attenuated, till they are almost as pointed as (Jothic spires, and 
their degree of attenuation is no had test of their age; but 
they never changed in any essential feature of the design. All 
the parts found in the oldest examples are retained in the most 
recent, and are easily recognisable in the buildings of the present 
century. 

The one hypothesis that occurs to me as sufficient to account for 
this peculiarity is to assume that it was a constructive necessity. If 
we take for instance an assumed section of the diagram (Woodcut 
li>4, p. 228), it will be seen how^ easily a very taU pointed 
liorizoutal airli, like that of the Trea^^ury at Myceme (Woodcut 
Xo. 122, vol. i.)., would tit its external form. In that case we 
might assume that the tower at Buddh Gaya took a strainht- 
liiied form like that represented in WoodL*ut> Xhjs. 12S, vof i 
while the Hindus took the more gTaceful curvilinear' shape’ 
wdiich certainly was more common in i-emote classical aiitutuity,^ 
and a> it is found in Assyria may have reached India at a renarte 
periuil. 

Tliiri liypiitlie'is not account for tlie chano-g from the 

snuare to the circular form in the upper part, nor for its peculiar 
oruainentation ; hut that may he oiving to our liaviin; none of the 
earlier examples. -Wlien we tir-t meet with the form, either in 
Dharwar or Ori^si. it i-^ complete in all its parts ami lunl evidently 


^ See WootlfUts Xus. 00, 112, 122. 124. i2r 
w(jrk. 


!<-. aii(j ut \ul i. of this 
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readied that ::?tate uf perfection through long stage> of tentative 
experience. The discovery of some earlier examples than we now 
know may one day tell us hy what >teps that degree of perfection 
was reached, hut in the meanwhile I fear we must re>t content with 
the theory just explained, which, on the whole, may he considered 
^uthcieiit for present purposes at least d 


^ 111 liR work on the ‘ Aiitii|uities of 
Orissa/ Baini Eajendra Lala Mittra 
gests at page 31 soinetliing of sort, 


but it bis rliagraui weiv all that i^ tn 
be said in favour of the hypothe^i'^, I 
would feel ineliued to i eject it. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

NOirrHERX JAIXA STYLE. 

CONTENTS. 

Pali tana — Girnar — Mount Abu— Parisnath — Gualior— Khajuraho. 


Palitaxa. 

The ,^TMU])in;z tugetlier uf tlieir toiiipie^ iiiro what may be called 
Cities of Temple^ " a peculiarity which the Jaiii-> practised to a 
greater extent than the hilLjwer^ of any other religion in India. The 
Buddhists grouped their stiipa^ and viharas near and around sacred 
spots as at ?Sanchi. Manikyala, or in Pe>hawiir, and elsewhere ; but 
they were scattered, and each was su])posed to have a special meaning, 
or to mark some sacred spot. The Hindus also groupe<l their temple>, 
as at Bhuvaneswar or Benares, in gTeat numbers together : but in all 
case>, so far a> we know, because these were the centres of a popula- 
tion who believed in the gods to whom the temple^ were dedicated, 
and wanted them for the purpo'^es of their worship. Xeither of these 
religions, hfwvever. i)Osse.''S such a group of temj)le^, for instance, as 
that at Sutrunjya. or Palitana, as it is usually called, in (lujerat, 
about thirty mile> from Gogo, on its eastern coast (AVoodcut Xo. 12o}. 
Xo survey \m> yet been made of it, nor have its tem})les been counted : 
but it (;over^ a very large space of ground, and its diriues are 
scattered by hundreds over the summits of two extensive hills and 
ill the valley between them. The larger ones are situated in tiik>, or 
separate enclj^ure<. surrounded by high fortified walls : the smaller 
one^ line the silent streets. A few yatis. or prie>t>, >leep in the 
temple^ and pertbrm the duily -ervices, and a few attendant> are 
constantly there to keep the place clean, which they do with the 
most assiduous attention, or to feed the sacred ])igeons, which are the 
^ole denize n^ of the spot : but there are no human habitatioIl^, 
properly called, within the walls. The pilgrim or the stranger 

ascends in the morning, and returns when he has performed his 
<levotions or satisfied his curiosity. He must not eat, or at least 
must not cook his food, on the sacred hill, and he niiij^t not sleep 
there. It i> a city of the gods, and meant for them only, and not 
intern led for the u:^e of mortals. 

Jaina temples and shrine- are. of cour-e, t(j be found in cities, and 
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where there are a suthcieiit number of votaries to support a temple, 
as ill other religious ; but, beyond this, the Jains seem, almost more • 
than any sect, to have realised the idea that to build a temple, and 



to place an image in it, was in itself a highly meritorious act, wla.ily 
in-espective of its use to any of their co-religionists. Building a 
temple is with them a prayer in stone, which they conceive to be 

Q 2 


Tin* Ihll nf Siiti’uiijyii, ni'iir J’lilitaiia. 
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eiulueutly accepttible to the deity and likely to secure them benefits 
both here and hereafter. 

It is in rt.nisetiuence of the Jains believing to a greater extent 
than the other Indian sects in the efficacy of temple -building as a 
means nf salvati(jn, that their architectural performances bear so 
much larger a jmoportion to their numbers than those of other 
religions. It may also be caving to the fact that nine out of ten, or 
iiiiiety-nine in a hundred, of the Jaina temi)les are the gifts of single 
wealthy individuals of the middle classes, that these buildings 
generally are small and deficient in that grandeur of proportion that 
mark< the buildings undertaken by r(.)yal command or belonging to 
important organised communities. It may, however, be also owrng 
t<* thi*> that their buildings are more elaborately finished than those 
(d* more national importance. When a vrealtliy individual of the 
class who build these temple'' desires to spend his money on such an 
object, he i> much more likely to feel pleasure in elaborate detail and 
ex<[uisite finish than on great purity or graudeur of conception. 

All those })eculiarities are found in a more marked degree at 
Pali tana than at aliiiust any other known place, and, fortunately for 
the stiulent of the style, extending through all the ages during which 
it Honrislied. Some of the temples are as old as the 11th centiirv, 
and they are spread ]>retty evenly over all the iiiterveiiing period 
down to the ]»re^ent century. But the largest nnniher and some of 
the most im})ortant are now erecting or Avere erected iu the present 
< ruturv or in tl\e memory of liAung men. Fortunately, too, these 
inodorn examples ]>y no means disgrace the age in Avhich they are 
i'uilt. Fiieir >cul])tures are iiifenor, and some of their details are 
dehrieiit in meaning and expression ; hut, on the Avliole, they arc 
e-tiial or nearly so, to the average examples of earlier ages. It is this 
that niake^ Palitana one rd the most interesting places that can be 
named ibr the philosophical student of architectural art, inasinuch 
a^ he can there see the Aurious processes by Avliieh cathedrals Avere 
}troduced in the ^liddle Ages, carried on on a larger scale than almost 
anvAA'liere ehe, and in a more natural manner. It is liy Avatidiing the 
methods >till folloAA’ed iu deMgning buildings in that remote loralitA' 
that Ave beemne aAvare Iioay it is that the uncultivated Hindu can 
ri^e in architecture to a degree of originality and })erfection whi(‘li 
hu" not lieeu attained in Europe since the Mhldle Ages, hut wlih-h 
might easily he recovered by tcJlowiiig the same t>rMces>es. 


rilHXAK. 

The hill nf (aniav. 'ju the -niith ena-t of (iujerat, imt far from 
riittmu fjoiuuatli. i- another >hriue of the .Taill^ a> >aere<l, hut >uiue- 
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liow not so fashionable in inodern times as that at Palitana. It wants, 
consequently, that bewildering magnificence arising from the number 
and variety of buildings of all ages that crowd that temple city. 
Besides this, the temples themselves at Girnar lose much of their 
apparent size from being perched on the ^ide of a hill rising 3oU0 ft. 
above the level of the sea, composed of granite rocks strewn about in 
most picturesque confusion. 

Although we have no Girnar ilahatmya to retail fables and 
falsify dates, as is done at Sutrunjya, we have at Girnar inscriptions 
which prove that in ancient times it must have been a place of gveat 
importance. On a rock outside the town at its tV)Ot, called par 
excellence Junaghar — the Old F('at — Asoka, B.c. "2.10, carved a copy of 
his celebrated edicts.^ On the same rock, in a.d. 1.31, Panlra Dania, 
the Sah king of Saurastra, carved an inscription, in which he boasted 
of his victories over the Sat Kami, king of the Dekhan, and reconled 
liis having repaired the 1 nidge built by the Maurya A'^oka.- Tlie 
embankment of the Sudarsana lake again burst and carried away this 
bridge, but was again repaired by Skanda, the last of the great (Tupta>, 
in the year a.d. 457,^ and another inscription on the same rock record^ 
this event. 

A place where three such kings thr>ught it worth while to record 
their deeds or proclaim their law> must, one would think, have been an 
important city or place at that time: but what is so characteristic of 
India occurs here as elsewhere. Xo material remains are found to 
testify to the fact.^ There are no remains of an ancient city, no 
temples or ruins that can apjaoach the age of the in'-cri}itions, and 
Imt for their existence we should not be aware that the place was 
known before the loth century. There are, it i'^ true, some caves in 
the Uparkot which may be old ; but they have not yet been examined 
by any one capable of discriminating between ancient and modern 
things, and till so visited their 


^ Xo really satisfactory traus>lation of 
these Asoka edicts has 3 ^et hoen pub- 
lished. The ])est is that of Professor 
Wilson, in vul. -\ii. ‘Journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society.’ Mr. Burgess has. how- 
ever, recently re-copied that at (Urnar, 
and General Cimningliam those in the 
north of India. Wlien these are pub- ! 
lished it may be possilde to make a 
better translation than lia^yet aj^jteared. 

- ‘Journal Bombay Biancli of the j 
Rojuil Asiatic Society,’ vol. viii, p. 120. 

^ Ibid., vol. vii. ]». 124. 

Lient. Postanv' ‘.Touiney to Giinai,* 

‘ Journal ot the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, \ol. vii. p. S65, Thi^, ^^ith 


evidence is not available."’ 3Iy 


most of the facts here recorded, is 
taken either from Mr. Burgess’s dtbciip- 
tions of the photographs in his ‘ Visit 
to Somnath, Girnar, and other ]>laces in 
Kathiawar,' or Lieut. Postana’ ‘Journey.' 
just referred to. Col. Tod's facts are too 
much mixed up with poetry to admit of 
their being iiuoted. 

« ^Ir. HurgO'^s visited this place dining 
the spi'ing of the })resent yeai, and ha^ 
bi ought away plans and sei tion^, fi oiii 
whieh it appeal's these raves are old, l-ut 
till his materials are pubkhdmd it is im- 
possil>le to state exartl}’ IiowNdd tiny 
may be. I am afiaid this woik ^\T^1 b,- 
}»ublished long ijefnv hi^ Repoit. 
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iBil»re>siou tliat tliey iiiuy ]^eloiig to the age of the (.lUptas, wliicli 
was a great age for excavatiag caves of this class in India, but we 
must await further inforniatioii before deciding. 

The principal group of temples at (-rirnar, some sixteen in inimber, 
is situaterl on a ledge about 6(>0 ft. below the summit, and still conse- 
(piently nearly 30U0 ft. above the level of the sea. The largest, possibly 
also the oldest of these, is that of Xeminatha (AVoodcut Xo. I'ibf An 





10''. Tfinple i»t' Girnar. ( b'lom a Plan by Mr. Burges^.) Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 

inscriptii'U upon it reconl-. that it was repaired in a.u. 127S, and 
unfortunately a subseciuent restorer lias laid his heavy hand niton it, 
'o that it i> ditheuit now to reali>e what its i^riginal appearance may 
have lieen. Thi.' unf irtnnately is only too often the case witli Jaina 
temple.'. If a Hindu temple or Mahoniedan mosipie is once deserted 
and -'tes tit decay, no one ever after repaiis it, but its materials are 
rMthle"Iy employed to build a new temple or mosipie accordina to the 
newc'it fashion of the day. With the Jains it is otherwise. If a man 
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not rieli enough to build a new fane, lie may at leai^t })e able to 
restore an old one, and the aet with them ^seems equally meritorious, 
as it usually is oonsideretl to be with us : but the way they set about 
it generally consists in covering up the whole of the (mt>ide with a 
thick coating* of chuiiam, tilling up and hiding all the detail^, and 
leaving only the outline. The interior is generally adorned with 
repeated coats <.)f whitewash, as <lestructive to artistic effect, but not 
so irreparable. 

The plan and the outline are general!};, however, left as they were 
originally erected, and that is the case with the temple of Xeminatha. 
It stands in a courtyard measuring 19;3 ft. by 180 ft. over ail externally. 
The tenqde itself has two porches or mantapas, one of which is called 
by Hindu architects the Maha Mantapa, the r)ther tlie Ard'ha 
^lantapad though it is not (jiiite clear to which (:>f the two the term 
Haha, or great, should be applied in this instance : 1 would say the 
inner, though that is certainly not the sen^e in which the term is 
usually understoo<l. 

Around the courtyard are arranged seventy cells with a 
covered and enclo>ed passage in front of them, and each of these 
contains a cross-legged seated figure (ff the Tirthaiikar to whom the 
temple is dedicated, and generally with a bas-relief or ]>icture 
representing some act in his life. But for the fail of the rock there 
would have been nine or ten more cells, and indeed this repetition ot 
the images of the saint, like the multiplication of temples, ^eems to 
have been the great aim of the Jaina architects. As we >]iali })re^ently 
see in a Jaina temple at Brainbanam in Java, there were 28ij small 
temples or cells surrounding the gTeat one, and there, as here, each of 
them was intended to contain a similar image of one nf tlie Tir- 
rhankars. 

Immediately behind the temple of A'eminatha is a triple one 
erected Iw the Itrothers Tejpala and Vastu})ala, Avho also erected one ot 
the iJi'incipal temples in Abu. From inscriptions upon its walls it 
<eenis to have been erected in A.n. 1177. The plan is that of three 
tem^des joined together, an arrangement not uiifre^tueiitly found in 
the south, but rare in the north, which is to be regretted, as it is 
capable of great variety of effect, and of light and shade to a greater 
extent than i)lainer forms. In this iiij^tance there is an image of 
ilallinatha, the 19th Tirthaiikar, in the central cell, but the lateral (Uies 
each contain a remarkable solid pile rtf ma'Ujury called a Samo>an, that 
on the north side named ^lera or ?Sumera — a fabled mountain of the 
Jains and Hindus— having a scpiare base (AVoodcut Ao. 127) : that on 
the south, called Samet Sikhara — Parisnath, in Bengal— with a nearly 
circular base. Each rises in four tiers of diminiriiing width, nearly to 


^ Ram Raj, ’Architecture of the Hindus,’ p. 49. 
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tlie root, ctiid >imiiOuute<l }>y a Mjiiare canopy <.)ver the images.^ 
From tins it would apiJear that with the Jains, tlie .Mounts Giniar, 
xSutrunjya, Abu. Ac., were not only lioly place'^, but lady thing’s, and 
tliat with them— as ^nth the Syrians— the woiMiip of high places was 
really a part of their religirm. 



1J7. Plan or Tt-rnple of aut Vastupala. (Fiom a Plan by 2>h. Buigess.) >cale 50 ft. to 1 lu. 


Some of tlie other tem])les at (lirnar are interesting trorn their 



history, and remarkable from fragments 
of an ancient date that have survived 
the too constant repair^ : but without 
dlustrating them it uoukl only be 
tedious to recapitulate their names, or 
to attempt to describe by words objects 
which only the jmtctised eye of the 
Indian antiipiary can ajipreciate. Xot 
itii tioiii the hil], however. <in the sea- 
diuie, ."taiitk the temple of Somnatli, 
historically perhaps the most celebrated 
in India, from the canijiaign which 
Mahniood of (tazni undertO(i for its 
destiiictioii in 102o, and the momentous 
results that campaign had eventually on 
the fate of India. 


12 ‘i Plan <.f T<‘niple at Soinnatlj. 
iFium a Plan by Mi Burgas-, ) 
scale 50 ft. U> 1 U! 


cniild have been remarkable 


A< will I,e from the annexed plan 
W ' M idcut Ao. nAs the temple itself never 
t"i it' dimen'ioii'. priihahly it never 


‘ ‘Vi,it tu nuiiar.' p. 3 , 
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exc'eeded about 130 ft. over all but the dome of it'< porrh, whicli 
liiea Mires 33 ft. across, as iari;e as any we know of it^ ai^e. From 
the accounts, Inovever, wliich we liave of the siej^ie, it evident that 
it was enclosed like the temple of IN^eminatlia 'Woodcut Xo. \'2k\} 
in a courtyard and that may have been (:if surpassing magniticence. 
Though veiy similar in plan, it i> nearly twice the dimensions of that of 
Xeniinatha, and if its court was proportionately large, it may really 
have justified all that has been ^aid regarding its splenduir. From 
what fragments of its sculptured decorations remain, they too must 
have been of great beauty, (piite eipial to anything we know of this 
class, or of their age. It has not yet been determined, however, 
whether what we now see are fragments td' the temple attacked ]»y 
Alahinood, and comequently whether they ]>elong to the lOth or even 
the 9th century, or whether they may be due to a rei)air Avhich was 
effected in the 12th. As the story is uoav told after Mahmood’s 
departure it vas restoied by Bhima Deva of Anhilwctrra Futtun, whi> 
reigned 1021-1073, and adorned ])y iSiddha Baja, 1093-1143, and 
lastly by Kumara Fala in llfiS. (Tenerally it is thought that what we 
now see belongs to the last-named king. Any one on the spot, 
thoxNuighly ac(piainted with the subject, might diM-riminate among 
these and tell im its story, in far as photographs enable us to judge, 
it Would appear that a considerable portion of what we now >ee belongs 
to the original fane, though very much altered and knocked about by 
'subsequent restorers. 

Another point of dispute is the name of the goal to wlnxin the 
temple was dedicated when the ^lo'-leui marched against it. From 
the name ^Someswara, it is generall}' assumed to have been Siva. If, 
however, that had been the case, the image in the sanctuary would 
almost certainly have hem a liiigam. The Mahomedan hiMorians, 
however, represent it <listinctly as having a head with eye^, arms, and 
a belly, ^ In that case it must either have been Vidinu or one of the 
Tirthankar-. I can find no trace of Ahdmuism in (hijerat at thi^ 
period but what -eenm to me tu -ettle the case i^^, that all the kings 
above mentioned, who took jrart in the re}iair'> after the departure of 
Maliiiiood, were umlcuibtedly Jains, j^nil they would hardly have repaired 
or rebuilt a temple belonging to another '^ect. 


^ • F<.a'i4ita,’ tiaiiblated GvUuial 
Biiggs, vul. i. }>. 72. 'Wilson, howevei 
‘ ‘ Asiatic Ee.^eau'htN,' vol. xvii, p. 19 i\ 
cleaiiy of opinion rliat it Wei's a lingani. 
One slight circumstance niciui'an^-l inci- 
dentally by Ferislita (p. 74} convinces 
me as eleaily it wab .Taiiia. After de- 
scribing the destruction of the gieat idol, 


he goe-i nil tu say, ‘‘TliLie weie in 
the temple s^nie thousands td‘ suiall 
iiiiagrs, wiought in gold and silvt-r, ut 
vaiinus xhapes and dinien-inn^. ’ I know 
ot no irligioii exce}r that of the .Jain- 
— and the veiy kite Buddhists — whn 
indulged in triis rxce--ive reduplication 
of images. 
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Mount Abu. 


It is hardly to be wondered at that Mount Abu was early fixed 
upon by the Hindus and Jains as one of their >acred spots. Risinu- 
from the desert as abruptly as an island from the ocean, it present-^ 
on almost every side inaccessible scarps oUOO ft. or 6tM)U ft. hi^h, and 
the summit can only be approached by ravines cut into its ^ide>. 
When the summit is reached, it opens out into one of the loveliest 
valleys imaginable, six or seven miles long by two or three miles in 
wudth, cut up everywhere by granite rocks of the most fantastic 
sliapes, and the spaces betAveen them covered with trees and luxuriant 
vegetation. The little A'ucki Talao, or Pearl Lake, is one of the love- 
liest gems of its class in all India, and it is near to it, at Dilwarra, 
that the Jains selected a site for their Tirth, or sacred place of 
rendezvous. It cannot, hoAvever, be said tlutt it has been a favourite 
place of Avorship in modern times. Its distance and inaccessibility 
are prol)ably the causes of this, and it consequently cannot rival 
either Palitana or Girnar in the extent of its buildings : but during 
the age of Jaina supremacy it AA’^as adorned with ^everal temples, 
two of which are unriA^alled for certain ipialities by aii}^ temples in 
India. They are built Avholly of Avliite marble, though no (|uarries 
of that material are knoAAui to exist AAuthin 300 miles of the spot, 
and to transport and cany it up the hill to the site of these 
temples must haA^e added immensely to the expense of the under- 
taking. 

The more modem of the tAATj Avas l)uilt by the same brothers, Tejjjala 
and VastLipala, avIio erected tlie triple temple at Girnar (Woodcut 
A"o. 127). This one, Ave learn from inscrijAtions, was erected )»etAA'een 
tlie years IIPT an<l 1247, and for minute delicacy of carving and beauty 
of detail 'Stands almost um‘iA^alle<I even in the land of patient and lavisli 
la])our.^ 

The other, built by another merchant luince, Vimala Sah, 
appcirently about the year a.d. 1032," is simpler and bolder, thoiigli 
still as elaborate as gor)d taste Avould alloAv in any purely architectural 
object. Being one of the oldest as Avell as one of the mo:>t complete 
examples known of a Jaina temple, its peculiarities form a convenient 
introduction to tlie style, and among other things >erve to illustrate 
hcwv complete ami perfec-t it liad already become when Ave first meet 
with it in Induu 


^ A \ iew of this tenqhe, not A’ery cor- 
vuct but fairh’ illu^tlative of the style, 
fonns the title-page to Coh TucV* ‘Travels 
in Western India.’ 


See Illuatratiuiis of Indian Archi- 
t.-cture,' l,y tho Author, p. 30. IVom whk-li 
the jiluii aiiil view sue tukeii. 
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The annexed plan ^Wuodeiit Xr». 1*29) will ^uftice to explain the 
general aiTaugemeuts of the temple of Viniala Sah, which, as will he 
observed, are similar to some we have already met, though of course 
varying con-^iderably in 
extent and detail. 

The principal object 
here, as elsewhere, is a 
cell lighted oxdy iVijm 
the door, containing 
a cross-legged seate<l 
iigure of the saint to 
whom the temple is 
(ledicated, in this in- 
stance Parswanatha. 

The cell, as in all other 
examples, terminates uj)- 
wards in a sikra, or 
pyramidal spire-like 
roof, which is comimai 
to all Hindu and .Taina 
temples ^ of the age in 
the north (#f India. 

To this, as in almost 
all instances, is attached 
a portico, generally < >f 
considerable extent, and 
in most examples sur- 
mounted by a dome 

resting on eight pillars, which fornw indeed the distiiiguidhng 
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Tpinjilt of Viinalci Sab, Mount Abu, 
< From a Plan by the Author ) 

S( ale ^0 tr, to 1 in. 


(‘liaracteristic of the style, as well as its most beautiful feature. lu 
this example the portico is conlpo^ed of forty-eight free-'^talldiug 
liiilars, which is h}' no means an unusual luimher ; and the whole is 
tmch»sed in an ohlong court^'ard, about 14i.) ft. by 90 ft., <uiTonnded 
by a double colonnade c»f smaller pillars, forming }M:irtico< to a range 
nf cells, iifty-tive in number, which enclose it on all '.ides, exactly 

they do in Buddhist viharas. In thi> case, however, each celhi 
instoiid of 1 iciug the re^iileiice oi a mraik, i> occupied hy one of tho^ej 
cross-legge<l images which heloug alike t<> BiiddhiMii and Jainism, and 
between which -;o many find it difficult to distinguish. Here they are, 
according to the Jaiiia practice, all rejietitions of the ^'ame image of 
Parswanatha, and over the door of each cell or on its jaml>s, are 
sculptured scenes from lii^ life. 

lu other religions there may lie a great nuiuber of separate similar 


^ See ante, p. *221 
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chapeU attaclied to one but in no otlier would tit tv-live be 

found, as in tlii.s exaiii])le, or tlie seventy tliat >urround tlie temple of 
Xeminatlia at Girnar (AVoodeiit Xo. 120), each containing* an image of 
tlie same saint, and all so identical as to be iindistinguishalJe. With 
the Jains it seems t*:) be thought the most impi^rtant point that the 














ileity or -yiiit i,> honoured by the number (jf his iuuiyes, and that each 
image .should be providetl with a separate abode. In other examples, 
however, it is only a separate niche. (.)n .some Jaina monuments the 
image of the Tirthaiikar is repeated hundred.s, it may ahno.st be said 
a thou.sand times over, all the images identical, and the niches 
arranged in rows beside and above each other, like pigeon-hole.^ in 
a dovecote. 
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Externally tlie temple is perfectly plain, and there uothiiig te 
indicate the magnificence within, except the spire of the cell peeping 
over the plain wall, through even this is the most insignificant }>art c»f 
the erection. 

The woodcut i^No. 130^ will give some idea of the arrangement 
of the porch, but it would require a far more extensive and elafiorate 
drawing to convey a correct ini])res>Iou of its extreme beauty of 
detail and diversity of design. The great ])illars, Avill he seen, 



131. reiulaiit m Dome of Vimala Sah Temple at Abu. (From a Photograph ) 


are of the same height as tho>e of the smaller external porticos: ami 
like them they finish with the usual ljracket-ca}utal of the Ea'^t ; 
upon this an upper dwarf column or attic, if it may be so called, i^ 
placed to give them additi^mal height, and on the^e upper columim 
rest the great beams or architraves which >upport the ckmie : as, 
however, the hearing is lung, at least in appearance, the weight is 
relieved by the curious angular strut or trims of white marble, 
mentioned above (p. 21.)\ which, springing from the lower capital, 
seeiim to support the middle of the beam. 

That this last feature is derived from some wooden carpentry 
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original, can, I think, scarcely be doubted : but iu what manner it 
was hrst introduced into ma^onn' construction is unknown : la'obabh' 
it might easilv be disc<»vered by a more careful examination of the 
])uihlings in this neighbourhood. It continues as an architectural 
feature down almost to the present day, but gradually becoming 
more and more attenuated, till at last, except in one exami)le at Delhi, 
to be nientioneil hereafter, it lo^-es all its constructive signihcance a^ 
a supporting member, and dwindles into a mere ornament. 



132. riilaj's at ChaiKir.tvati. (Fiom Tud s * We&teiii luth.i.’) 

On the nrtagon '■o tormed re^ts the dome, the s])riiiging of wliicli 
i> ''hown iu Oodnit Ao. loO fp. gMU '. In this instance a single 
block ill the angle- ot tlie octagon >uitice> to introdnce the circle. 
Above the second row of orimmeuts sixteen pe<le>tals are introduce<l 
supporting statues, and in tlie centre i^ a }>endant of the most exc[uisite 
heauty ; tlie whole i^ in white imnble, and tinidied w'iili a delicacy 
of detail ami apprt)priateneN'' )‘f ornament which is prohahlv un- 
^ur])a‘'Setl by any similar example to he found anywhere else. 
Tho'^e introduced i)y the Cuthic architects in Henry VI L's chapel at 
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Westminster, or at Oxford, are coarse and clumsy in comparison. It 
is difficult, l>y any means of illustration, to convey a correct idea of 
the extreme beauty aiicT delicacy of these pendant ornaments, but the 
■svoodcut on page ‘237 Qso. 131) from a photograph will explain their 
form, even if it cannot reflect their beauty. 

As before hinted, there never seems to have l)eeu any important 
toAvii on Mount Aba. It was too inaccessible for that purpose ; but 
a few miles to the southward on the plain are the remains of an 
extensive city, called Chandra vati, where there are extensive remains 
of Jaina temples of the same age and st\le as those on the mount, 
some of them probably more modern, but still all of the best age. 
The place, however, was destroyed at the time of the Mahomedan 
conquest in the middle of the 14th centuiy, and has since remained 
wholly deserted. It has in consequence been used as a quany by the 
neighbouring towns and villages, so that few of its buildings remain 
in a peifect state. The fragment, however, shown in Woodcut Xo. 
132, may .>erve to illustrate the style in which they were erected, 
but as no tAvo pillars are exactly alike, it wruild require hundreds to 
represent their inflnite variety of detail. 

Paki^xath. 

The highest innut <jf the Bengal range of hills >outh of Rajmahal, 
has characteristically been appropriatetl by the Jain^ as one of 
their nm^t favourite Tirths. lt> original name apparently Avas Mount 
Sikliav, and no less than nineteen of their twenty -four Tirthankars 
are said to have died and been buried there, among others ParsAvauatlia, 
the last hut one, and he consequently gave the hill the name it 
now hears. 

Unfortunately, no photographer has yet visited the hill, nor 
any one Avho Avas able to descriminate betAveeu what was new and 
Avhat old. Such accounts, hoAvever, as Ave have are by no mean- 
encouraging, and do not lead us to ex])ect any ATry remarkable 
architectural remain-. The temples on the hill are numeroiw, but 
they seem all modern, or at lea-t to have been >o completely repaired 
in mutlern times that their more ancient feature^ canmjt noAv be 
dUcerned. Something may als<.> he due to the fact that, .^ince the 
reviA'al of that religion, Bengal has neA’er been essentially a Jaina 
country. The Pala dynasty of Bengal seem to have remained 
Buddhist nearly to the Mahomedan comj[ue'<t (a,l>. I‘2d3 '', Avheu tliey 
seem suddenly to haA^e dropped that religi'Ui and plunged headlong 
into the Vaishnava and Saiva superstitions. Whether from this, or 
fi’om some other cause Ave cannot noAv explain, Jainism never seems 
to IiaA’e taken root in Bengal At the time that it, with Buddhism, 
took its rise in the Gth century b.c., Behar Avas the intellectual 
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uiicl tke political centre of Imlia. ami Buddlii^ni lield it^ ^way 

in the country of its hirth. Before, however, Jaini'^iu fecame politi- 
cally important, tlie centre of power liail ,Iiravitated toward> tlie 
AVe^t. and Jaini<ni never .seems to have attained importance in the 
countiT vheie it tir^t appeared, "Were it not f>r thi->. there seems 
little doubt hut that Parisnath wouM have been more important in 
their eye< tlian Palitaua or Uirnar : but it i-* not and it coiise- 
<iiiently occu]>ie< only a very dight corner in an architectural history 
of India, 

Besides tlie etfect the Jain> s«)ught to obtain by groiquiig their 
temples on lull-tops, the love ol the pictra'es(|ue, wliich tliev seem 
to have cultivated more than any <Rher sect in India, led tliem to 
.''Oek it in an exar-tly rippijsite directi<jn. Some oi their favcuirite 
Tirtlis are found in deep and secluded valley One at Miiktagiri, 
for instance, near flawelghur, i- situated in a dee]) well-veouded 
valley, travei>ed by a stream that breaks in it> course into numerous 
picturesi pie v/aterfalh. 

Another exaiii})le ot this love ot the picturesque is found at 
Sarlri. In a remote vallev ])iercing the western Bank of the Ara~ 
vidii, there i- a group of teiipiles. neither so numerous inu* i.ierhai)- 



133 Plaiiof T.‘ini.I« at > Uu 

( Pii^m a Plan bv tl)e Aiithoi 1 
SCviIe 100 ft tu 1 ii5 


'^o ])ictures(]uely situateil a> 
those at Aliiktagiri. but of 
more interest architecturally, 
aii<l situated in a s])ot evi- 
dently selected for its natural 
heauties. 

The ])rincipal teyiple here 
vas erected by Khuinbo Raua 
Uudey]»ore. He seems to 
ha\e been a zealous ])romoter 
ot the .Taiiia religion, and 
during his init^ and ])ro>- 
l»tu-ou> reigu tille.l his 
'’oiuitiy Avith beautiful laiild- 
iuuN liMth ci\ii and ecHe- 
"ic'^tiral Amoimst others 

Im ]»uilt this teiii]>le of Sadri, 
'Uuatetl in a Laiely and de- 
serted glen, running into the 


vulli, below 
long negle'-t. 
and extensive 
of ins])e)'ting. 


ill- tav.HintH tnrt ut lvoi,i„jine,,,, Xntwitlistainliu..- 
It I- -nii iieiim- iiuil i. the i-oniphVnteri 

JauKi teiuiile I Imve luv-elf ever h.,.l an oppnrtimitv 


Fi'iiiu the plan Wnmlrtit Mu. l;;,y ] 


'e l-ereeived that it 
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nearly a s<[iiare, 2U0 ft. by 22;> ft., exclusive of the projections on each 
face. Ill the centre stands the great shrine, not, however, occupied, 
as usual, hy one cell, but by four ; or rather four great niches, in 
each of which is placed a statue of Adinatha, or Rishabdeva, the tirst 
and greatest of the Jaiiia saints. Above this are four other niches, 
simikrly occupied, opening on the terraced roofs of the building. 
Xear the four angles of the court are four smaller shrines, and around 
them, or on each side of them, are twenty domes, supported by about 
420 columns ; four of these domes— the central ones of each group — 



are^three storeys in height, and tower over the others ; and one — that 
facing the principal entrance — is supported 1)y the very unusual 
number of sixteen columns, and is 30 ft. in diameter, the others })eing 
only 24 ft. Light is admitted to the building by four uncovered 
CiUirts, and the whole is surrounded by a range of cells, many of them 
now unoccupied, each of which has a pyramidal roof of its own. 

The internal effect of this forest of columns may be gathered from 
the view (Woodcut No. 134) taken across one of its courts : hut it is 
impossible that any view can reproduce the endless variety of perspec- 
tive and the play of light and shade which results from the d^^position 
of the ])illars, and of the domes, and from the mode in which the light 
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is iutrodiieeil A woiRlerful effect cil>o re<ulT> froui the nuiuher of 
cells, most of them coiitaiiiiii^’ iiiutges uf the Tirtliaukar, ^\hich everv- 
^yhere meet the view. Besides the twelve in the central '^ikra^ there 
are eighU'-six cell> of very varied form and >ize >iiiToiinding the 
interior, and all their facades more (>y les*? adeemed with sculpture. 

The general external effect of the Sadri Teui])le may he judged 
of hy Woodcut Ida; )>wing to its lofty hasemeiit, ami the greater 



IS'*. External Vitw of the Tempi e at Satin. 


elevation of the principal doine^, it gives a more favonralile iinjtre'- 
'idii of a Jaiiia temple than is usually the case — the greatest defect 
of those buildings as architectural designs being the want of orna- 
ment on their exterior faces ; thi-, however, is more generally the 
case in the older than in the more modern temples. 

The immense iiumher of parts in the building, and their general 
smallne-''>, pi et cuts its latiiig claim to anything like architectural 
grandeur ; hut their variety, their beauty of detail— no two jiillar- 
ill the whole building being exactly alike— the grace with which 
they are arranged, the tasteful admixture of domes of difterent heights 
with Hat ceilings, and the mode in which the light is introduced 
combine to iroduce an excellent effect. Indeed, I know of no other 
Imildiiig in India, of the sume class, that leaver so plea.sing an im- 
pression, nr affnrih -o many hint~ for the graceful arrangement of 
ri.ilumns in an iiitericir. 

Besides it> merits ot de.'.igii. its dimensions are by no means to he 
despised : it covers altogether about 48,000 > 4 . ft., or nearly as much 
as one of our ordinary medieval catliedrals, and, taking the basement 
into account, is nearly of equal hulk; while in amount of labour and 
uf i^culptural decorations it far >urpa<ses anv. 
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GrALIOR. 

The rock at Gualior is, and always have been, one of the 

most remarkable high places in Central India, and seems, as such, 
early to have been appropriated by the Jains. Its position and its 
scarps, however, led to its being fortiiied, and, as one of the strongest 
places in India, it was attacked and taken b}" stonn by Altumsh, 
the first Moslem Emperor of Delhi, in a.d, 1232 ; and from that time 
till the fall of the Mogul empire it was held by the Mahomedans, or 
by Hindu kings subject to their suzeraintj^ Under these circum- 
stances, we should hardly expect to find any extensive ancient Hindu 
remains in the place. There are, however, two very remarkable 
temples : one, known as the Sas Balm, is generally uuderstrunl to ])e 
a Jaina erection, and seems to ])e so designated and dcilicated to 
Padmanatha, the sixth Tirthankar. General Cunningiiani doubts this 
adscription,^ in conse(xuence of the walls being adrjrned with bas- 
reliefs, belonging certainly to the Vaishnava and Saiva se<-ts. As 
in tlie case of the Aiwnlli temple, it is extremely difficult sometime^ 
to '^ay for what sect a temple was originally erected. In the time> 
of which ^we are now speaking the sects had not become di>tinct 
and antagonistic as they afterwards were. The difierent deities were, 
like those of the Greeks and Romans, parts of one religion, which all 
shared in, and the temples were frerpiently of a most pantheistic 
character. Be tliis as it may, this temple was finished apparently 
in A.D. 1093, and, though theadfully ruined, is still a most ino- 
turesque fi:*agment. TVliat remains is the cruciform porch of a tem])le 
which, when comj)lete, measured 100 ft, horn front to rear, and 03 ft. 
across the arms of the porch. Of the sanctuaiy, with its sikra, 
nothing is left but the foundation ; but the porch which is three 
storeys in height, is constructively entire, though its details — and 
])riiicipally those of its roof — are very much shattered lAVoodciit 
Au. 136, next page). 

An older Jaina temple is described by General Gunniugham, but 
as it wms used as a mosque it is more likely that it is a ^rahuinedan 
building entirehs though made up of Jaina details.- The most 
striking part of the Jaina remains at Gualior are a series of caves 
or rock-cut sculptures that are excavated in the rock on all sides, and 
amount, wdien taken together, to hardly less than a hunelred, great 
and small. They are, however, very unlike the chaityas or viliaras of 
the Buddhists, still less do they resemble the Brahmaiiieal eaves, to 
be mentioned hereafter. Most of them are mere niches to contain 
statues, though some are cells that may have been originally intended 


^ ‘ Archseological Reports,’ voL ii. p. 357. 


^ Ibid., plate 90. 
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greater than any other in the north of India, though in the >suiith there 
are .several which equal or surpass it, and, as free-standing ligiire^ are 
more expressive and more difficult to execute. 

Khajuraho. 


The city of Khajuraho, the 
ancient capital of the Chandels, 
is situated about 125 miles 
W.S.W. from Allahabad, and 
about 150 miles S.E. from 
Gualior. It is now a wretched 
deserted place, buGhas in and 
around it a group of some 
thirty temples, which, so far 
ii> is at present known, are 
the most beautiful in form 
as well as the most elegant 
in detail of any of the tenqdes 
now standing in India. ^ 

J^o far as can be made 
out from such inscriptions as 
exist, as well as from their 
style, it appears that all these 
temples, with two unim 2 )ort- 
ant exceptions, were executed 
siuiidtaneoiisly and within the 
limits of the 1 1th century : and, 
what is also curious, they seem 
to be, as nearly as possible, 
equally divided between the 
three religions. In each grouj) 
tliere is one greater than the 
rest— a cathedral in fact — 
round which the smaller ones 
are clusteretl In the Saiva 
group it is the Kandami 
ilahadeva, of whi(‘h a reire- 
sentation will be given further 
on ; in the Vaishnava gToup 

^ The only person who has de.sc!'i])ed 
these temple^ in any detail is Gen. Ciiu- 
niijghani. ‘ Arehfeological Reports/ vol. 
li . P- 11^; troni which conse- 

all that is here sai<l is taken. 



137. TtiWple of raisswauatlui Khajurduo. 
(From a Fiiotogiaph.) 


it is the Eaiuachandru : and in the 

I am also indebted t<i the Geiieial foi 
a very coiiijtlete set ot photographs of 
these tein]'les, nvliieh enables mt' to 
b})eak of their ap|>eardnee vitli cunli- 
deiiee. 
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Jaina the Jiuanatha : all three so like one another that it re^iiiires 
very gTeat familiarity with the phott>^Taphs to distinguish the temple 
of one religion from those of the others. It looks as if all hatl 
been built by one prince, and by some arrangement that neither 
sect should surpass or be jealous of the other. Eitlier from this, 
or from some cause we do not quite understand, we lo^e here all 
the peculiarities we usually assign to Jaina temi^les of this age. 
The vimana or sikra is more important than the porch. There 
are no courtyards with cireiimainbient cells ; no prominent dome^ 
nor, in fact, anything that distinguishes Jaina from Hindu archi- 
tecture. If not under the sway of a single prince, they niu:>t have 
been erected in an age of extreme toleration, and when any rivahy 
that exi.'-ted must only have been among the architects in tr}'ing 
wktj could ])roduce the most beautiful and most ex(|uisitely adorned 
building. 

A> an illustration of one of the three great tenqdes will he giA^en 

further on, a view of one of the 
smaller Jaina temples, that of 
Parswanatha (Woodcut Xo. 137), 
wiU suffice to illustrate the style 
of art here employed. Its porch 
either never was added or has been 
removed and replaced in modern 
times by a brick abomination with 
pointed arches. This, however, 
hardly interferes with the temple 
itself. There is nothing probably 
in Hindu architecture that sur- 
passes the richness of its three- 
storeyed base combined with the 
extreme elegance of outline and 
delicate detail of the u])per part. 

The two excejjtional tenqJes 
alxjve alluded to are, first, one 
called the f’haon^at Jogini, or 
sixty-four female demons. It 
<‘on>ists merely of a courtyard, 
measuring 10.3 ft. by 60 ft.^ and 
>iUToundeil by sixty-four small 
<.'ell> each vlindi sui mounted bt a >mull ^pire, as shown in the 
w.mmIciU :Xo. 13S;. This 1 ^ <0 e^>entlally a Jaina an'angement (see 
Tem}>le of Xeminatha, for instance— Wijodeut Xo. J26;, that I have 
veiy little doubt tliis wa> nriginally a temijle belonging to that 
religion. Tlie temple itself it i> true ha> gone, but if It was as old 
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un I believe it is,"^ nothing is more probable than that it wa> nt‘ 
wood, like the old eliaityas (.>f the Buddhist>, and ha^ perislied. It* 
this view is correct it is i)robably the oldest Jaiua temple yet 
discovered. 

The other exceptional building is one of totally difierent character, 
and is as remarkable for its extreme elegance, even at Khajuralio. a^^ 
the other is for its rudeness. It is called (fantliai, either from the 
bells sculptured on its pillars, or for some other cause unknown. Urn 
fortunately it is only a fragment — a skeleton mthout tlesh — a few 
pillars of a double portico now standing alone ^vithout the walls that 
'jiice enclosed them (Woodcut Xo, 139, next page). 

From the form of several letters in an inscription, found among 
these ruins, General Cunningham is inclined to believe that this 
temple may belong to the 6th or 7th centuiy of our era ; which i^. 
as near as may be, the date I would ascribe to it, from the character 
of its architectural details. But when at the same time from tinding 
a Buddhist statue and a short Buddhist inscription near them (p. 431 
he is inclined to assign them to that religiijn, I beg leave to difrer. 
Till, however, we know more than we now do of what the diti’erences 
or similarities between the architecture of the Jaius and Binhlhists 
were at the age when the temple was erected, it is impossible to argue 
the rpiestion. Almost all we know of Buddhist art at that time 
being derived from rock-ciit examples, we have no pillar> so slender 
as these, but it by no means follows that they may not have existed. 
Tliey are not known however, while many Jaiiia examples are 
known nearly like these as to estahlisli a strong pre>umption that 
they belong to that religion. The plan too of the building, so frr iw 
it can be made out, is utterly unlike anything we know that 
Buddhist, but very similar to many that certainly are Jaiiia.- 

Be this as it may, these pillars are ^^ingularly graceful in tlieir 
lorm, and elegant in their details, and belong to a ^tyle which, if there 
were more examples of it, I Avould feel iiiclined to distinguish the 
'‘Gupta style.” Except, liowever, some fragments at Eriui and 
these pillarr-, we have very little we can ascrilje with anything like 
<'ertainty to their age, duo to 600. It would be most interesting, 
however, if something mure could be discovered, as it i" the age when 
the great Vioramaditya lived, and when Hindu literature readied its 
highest point of perfection, and one Hindu temjde of that age would 
consequently throw light rm many problems. Some Biuldhist cave^ 

M'ieneral Cuniiiugham hesitate.'? to dure me to believe it tu he exi.eptionally 
adopt its extreme simplicity and rude- old. 

uess as a test of its age, because it i^ - For plans of similar Jaiua temple^, 
built of granite, tlie other in the excpii^ite see dir. Burgess's Report on Belgani and 
stone of the neigh bourhood. Its plan. Kuladgi, pK. 2, 10 and 45. These, lu*\v- 
Innvever, ami the forms ot its sikras, in- ever, are more moOeni than this (.ne. 
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and tlie.'^e Jaiiia fra^iuents are all, lioweyer, that have yet come to 
light. There t<eeius nevertheless, yery little doubt that more exi^'t in 
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and like them deprived of their walls (Wuodcnt ^o. 140). In the 
Mokundra pass there is a third example.^ Was it that their walls 
were of sun -burnt bricks ? or merely of small scpiare stones which, 
being easily removed, were utilised ? My impression is, the latter 
was the case ; but be this as it may, these Gyraspore pillars are un- 
doubtedly the remains of a Jaiiia edifice, but of an age considerably 



Teihple at Gyras.poit‘. a euuiui:iapti.) 


nnu’e inutleru than the Ganthai. They can hardly under any circum- 
stances be ascribed to an age anterior to the gi’eat civil war which 
commeiic'ed a.d. 650 ; but they are almost certainly anterior to the 
great revival in the 10th ceiiturr. In the same town of Gyraspore is 
a very grand old temple apparently of abr^ut the same age as these 
pillars. Its derails at least are old, but it has been so ruined and 


‘ ‘Picturesque Illustration^ of IiiUui Aicliitcetiuc,' ly tlic Author, elate 5. 
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repaired, and almost reludlt, tlmt it is extremely difficult to say wliat 
the form or purpose of the original erection may have heen. There is 
also a tcu-an of great beauty in the village, probably of the 11th 
century, and in fact thrruighout this region there are numberless 
remains partially made knotvn to us by photography, but which if 
scientifically examined would probably >uffice to fill up some of the 
largest gap^ in our bi'^tray, and especially in rliat of Jaiiia archi- 
tecture. 

At Bhang hur for instance, in the Alwar territorv, there are some 
very beautiful Jaina teni])le^. Cne in that neighbourhood, photo- 
graphed ]>y Captain Inipey, belongs to the 1 0th or 11th century, and is 
a> beautiful a-^ any of its cla<s, either at Khajuraho or elseAvhere, 
and near it again is a colos>al Jaina image, called A an Gungi, some 
20 ft. in height, which is apparently of the same age as the temples, 
and coitseriuentiy superior to any of the colo;^>i at Gualior or in the 
^uutli of Indiad The Jains a sect are hardly now known in 
Hajputana, aial their temples are conserpiently neglected and fcdling 
into decay ; though >onie o^ them, being of the best age and unrestored, 
are of extreme intere'^t to the inve'^tigator of Indian art. 

Among tlie>e, few are more pleasing than the little temple at 
Aniwali, near Ajunta A\ oodcut Ao, IJl t It is only a fragment, 
rile >anctuaiT with it'- ^pire are gone, only the portico remaining : 
and it^ ohJ exteriitdly is so ruined, that its de>ign can witli 
difficidtt be made out. Yet it stand'^ well on its >tylobate, and 
the thirty-two >uiall c'oiunins that support the roof externally are so 
well ])roportione<l and so arti.-tically arranged, a- to leave little to he 
de>ired. 


I he gieat ieatuie ot tlie interior is a dcane 21 ft. in diameter, 
-up]>orted on twelve richly carved pillar-, with eight ^-mailer ones 
iiiter>per-ed. Like all Indian dome-, it i- h-iri/ontal in comstructioii, 
and coU'-equenrly al-o in oruauientation, init as that is done here, it 
1 - a- elegant or iia'i'e -o tliau tlie libbed doine- ot western art. This 

• me i- ]tlain in tlie oentiv, Iiaving no jjeudaiit— which, however is 

• me nf the nio-t uiaikeil and iilea-iim features of .biina domes, as 
mav he gatlimvd from the example ia the tem])]e of Vimala Sah at 
Mount .\bu Woodnir A’o. LU . 

the Buddhist-, tiioimh alv,av> employing 
aeo- bidldiiig tope- with domica] forms 
have arreiupnjil an interual dome, in stone 
doiiellv e-aved a timid imitation of tliose of 
ui-taiice with Uiiirh -Iicce-s. It i- e^-entialIv a 
feature ot .lama <iivhitemuiH ami abno-r icxrlii-lvely -o among the 


A- Itefon^ UitmtioDed 
cirnilar r*M)f-, autl in a 
externa ily, never -eoin t<' 
at lea-t. ilie Hnabi- «!ce 
tlie Jain-, but in no 


‘ hh|"‘V. ' Vi. \vs ut ]). ihi. Aeii, 

.iU‘l ]>\dlr oO. 


R'li'lon. ISh.y 
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iLOrtliern Indian^, tliuugli, why this particular sect should have 
arlopted it, and why the}^ and they oidy, should have persevered in 
u>ing it through so long a period, are (.piestionr? we are not yet in 
a position to answer. It was an essential feature in the architecture 
of the Moslems before they came into India, and they consecpieiitly 
eagerly seized on the domes of the Jains when they tirst arrived 
there, and afterwards from them Avorked out that domical >tyie 
wliirh is <»ne of the most marked characteristics of tlieir art in India. 



in. Pureh of Jama Temple at Amwah, near Ajuiita. (From a Photo„'rapli by Major Gill ) 

One of the most interesting Jaina moiiumeuts of the age is the 
toAver of ^Sri AilatJ AAdiich still adonm the brow of Lhittore oodnit 
Xo. 142, next page), and is one ]»rubab]y ot a great number of Miuilar 
niomiiuents that may at one time have exi>ted. From their form, Iioav- 
ever, they are frail, and trees and human violence so easily overthrow 
them, that aa^ ought not to Avoiuler that >o feAv remain. This one is 
a '<iiigularly elegant specimen of its clas^. ahout SO ft. in height, and 
adorned Avith sculpture and mouldings from the base to the summit. - 
An inscription once existed at its base, AAdiich gaAT its date as aak 
SOG, and though the slab aatis detached this is so nearly the date Ave 
Avould arrive at from the style that there seems little douht that it 

^ Sii AlLit. to wlium the eix-utiou of this - ’ 11 lustrations of Aiirieiit 

tower I'', aseiibod, ib tlie 12th king, men- Arehitecturo in Hiudostaii,’ ly the 
tioued in Tod’s Aitpore iusciiptioii" ' Autliorj ])1. 8, p. 38. 
r'Puijastany vol. i. p, 802). 
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was of that age. It was dedicated to Adiiatli, the first of the 
Tirthankars, and his figure 
is repeated some hiimheds of 
times on the face of the 
tower, but, so far as I could 
perceive, not that of any of 
the other Jaina saints. 

The temple in the f(')re- 
gronnd is of a more nirtdeni 
date, being put together 
principally <)f fragments of 
older buildings which have 
disapi)eared. 

]\Ir»st of the buildings 
ab<'>ve described belong to 
the first or great age of 
Jaina architecture, which 
extended down to about the 
year 1300, or perhaps a little 
after that. There seems 
then to have been a pause, 
at least in the north of India, 
hut a re^dval in the 15th 
century, especially under 
tlie reign of Khumho, one of 
the most powerful of the 
kings of the ilewar dynasty 
whose favourite capital was 
Chit tore. His reign ex- 
tended from 1418 to 14G8. 
and it is to him that we owe 
the other of the two towers 
that still adorn the brow of 
Cliittore. The older one has 
just been described and illus- 
trateil. d'his one was erected 
as a })illar of victory to com- 
memorate his victory over 
Mahmud (»f ilalwa, in the 
year 1439. It is therefore 
in Indian phraseology a Jaija 
StcuaUia, or pillar of victor}^ 
like that of Trajan at Rome, 
but in infiiiitel}’ better taste 

a^ an architectural object than the Roman example, thou 


Jaina 





142 . 


Tower of Victoiy erected by Khumbo Ra 
Clutture. (From a Photograph.) 
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sculpture it may be inferior. As '^’ill be '^een frruu the last woodcut 
(A’o. 143), it i'< nine storeys in height, each of which is distinctly 
marked on the exterior. A stair in the centre communicates with 
each, and leads to the two upper str»reys, which are open, and more 
ornamental than those below. It is 30 ft. wide at the base, and more 
than 120 ft. in height; the whole being covered with architectural 
ornaments and sculptures to such an extent as to leave no plain parts, 
while at the same time this mass of decoration is kept so subdued, 
that it ill no way interferes either with the outline or the general eflect 
of the pillar.^ 

The ilahomedans, as we shall afterwards see, adopted the plan of 
erecting towers of rfctory to commemorate their exploits, but the most 
direct imitation was by the Chinese, whose nine-storeyed pagodas are 
almost literal copies of these Jaina towers, translated into their own 
peculiar mode of expression. 

Other examples of this middle style of Jaina architecture are to be 
found at Pali tana, Girnar, and all the fashionable tirths of the Jaina s, 
but they have not yet been described or illustrated to that extent that 
enables us always to feel sure that what we see really belongs to thi^ 
tlate, and ma}' not be a repair or a modification of some ])re-existiim’ 
building. The Chanmiik — or Four-faced — at Palitana seems certain! v 
to have been erected in its present form in 1G18, and is a very grand 
and beautiful example of the style.- The temple too of Ardishur 
Bagavan, which is the largest single temple on that hill, seems to have 
a>siimed its present form in 1530,^ though parts of it mav he older. 
At least, it is certain that an older temple >tood on the spot, though not 
with the fabulous auritpiity ascribed to it by the priests, and creduloiislv 
repeated by Colonel Tod.^ 

Though deficient in the extreme grace and elegance that charac- 
terised the earlier example'^, those of the middle style are bold and 
vigorous specimens of the art, and still show an originalitv and an 
adherence to the tradition> (*f the -tyle. ami a freedom from anv 
admixtures of foreign clement-, Avhich cannot be predicated of the 
modern style that succeeded it. 


^ The dome that tlih low or 

was suh-^ntiittd t'oi the cM dome -iin e I 
>ketc!ied it ill lSo9. 

- liiugess, 'Miti'Uidya,’ p. 20. A ]'laii 
<*{ this temple in givou hv him ai,.! 




1- m \\ esteni India,* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MODERN JAINA STYLE. 


r;0XTEXT>. 

Jaiiia Temple, Delhi — Jaina Caves — Converted Mosrptes. 


The two places in iiortLern India where the most modern styles of 
Jaina architecture can probably be studied to most advantage are 
Souaghur. near Dutteah, in Bundelcund, and ^^luktagiri, near Gawelghur, 
ill Berar. The former is a granite hill, covered with large loose masses 
(jf primitive rock, among which stand from eighty to caie hundred 
temples of various shapes and sizes (IVoodout No. 144, p. -Job). So far 
as can be made out from photographs or drawings,^ not one of these 
temples a>sume<l its present form more than one hundred years agr>. 
Their original foundation may be earlier, but of that we know nothing, 
no traveller having 3^et enlightened us on the subject, nor explained 
how and when this hill became a sacred mount. 

Like most Hindu buildings of the perioil, all these temples diow 
very distinctly the imiaense influence the Mahoniedan style of archi- 
tecture had on that cjf the native styles at this age. Almost all tlie 
temples here are surmounted by the buroous dome of the ]\[oguL. 
The native sikra rare A api^ears, an<l the openings ahnc«'=^t invariably 
take the form of the Mahoiiiedan f jliated pointed arch. The result is 
picturesque, hut not satisfactory Avhen looked closely into, and geiierallv 
the details want the purity and elegance tltat characterised the earlier 
examples. 

Mnktagiri, instead of being situated on a hill, a^ tlie tirths of 
the Jaiii^ usually are, is in a deep romantic valley, and the largest 
group of temples are situated on a platform at the foot of a waterfall 
that thunders down from the height of bD ft. above them. Like 
those of Sonaghur, thet' are all of the modern domed style, copied 
from Moslem art, and none of them, so far as can he ascertained 
from .such illustrations as exist, remarkable fjr beauty of design. It 
would, however, be difficult to find another place in India where 


^ L. Roiisselet, in ‘ LTnde des Rajalii;,' | temples. I pu&ses;: several photogiaphs 
devutes tlii'ee platen. ]>p. 396-3, to these | of them. 
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architect lire i.s happily comhiiied with the beauties of nature, and 
produce^ so pleasing an impression on the lover of the jiieturesque, 
though nearer acquaintance may result in disappointment to the 
antiquarian student of the style. 

In remote parts of the empire, and es})ecially in the immediate 
\iciuity of the older shrine >, this ^lahumedan influence was much 
less felt than in the places just mentioned. The modern temples, for 
instance, at Pali tana have domes, it is true, hut they are much more 
directly the lineal descendants of the old Jaina domes than copies of 
those of the Moguls, and the foliated pointed arch rarely, if ever, 
occurs in the walls of that old city. It requires, indeed, a practised 
eye to discriminate between what is old and what is new, ainl 
without the too manifest inferiority of modern sculpture this would 
not alwa3^s be easy even to the most accomplished antiquart". 

One example must for the present suitiee to ?^how the eflbct aimed 
at by this sttde in recent times, as well as to illustrate how little it has 


degenerated from it-x ancient excellence. For. though this woodcut 
(Xo. 145 j dues not prove it, there are phot(jgraphs in this couiitiT 
^^hich do exhibit the marvellous details of this temple in a manner 
not to be mistaken. It was erected about thirtt" years ago bt’’ Hiitti- 
sing, a rich Jaina merchant, and dedicated to Dharnianath, the l;)th 
lirthaukar. In this instance the external porch between two circular 
to'^ois is ot gieat maguiticence and most elaborately ornamented, 
and leads to an outer cuurt with sixteen cells on either side. In the 
centre of this is a domed ])tjrch of the usual form, with twenty pillars 
■see Woodcut Xo. llTj. This leads to an inner porch of twenty-two 
l)iliars, tw(j Storeys in height, and vith a rouf of a form very fashion- 
able ill modern Jaina temples, though b}' no means remarkable for 


beautig and difficult to render intelligible without more illustration 
than it meiiu. Ihi^ leads to a triple Nanctuarig marked bt^ three 
sikras or spires,^ externall}'. Behind this i^^ a smaller court with 
two gi*oup< ot eight cells, one in each angle, with a laiyer cell in 
the centre, and two, still m<jre important, at tlie point of junction 
between it ami the first court. ^ To tlte eye of a European, un- 
accustomed to its forms, uf r]i^,u stram>’e ' but its 

arrangement, at least, will pr.h, . y. admitted to ]>e very i>erfect 
^ch part pe. on iia-rea-i;,. a. ^anctirarv; 

The extenur expiv.^c r i .,,,' more completely than even a 


- , V """ ifian even a 

Gothic cle.syun; am! -me , r at from its courts or from the 


outside, it posu- ^ . i 
<4 every part t.* ri,- ooi 


mugcoiifimion, ami an appropriateness 
''lii-h it was iiitemled. 
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.Uix\ Temple. Delhi. 

TTprc i.< one other exaui]>le that certaiiily (le''erve> imtiee hefnre 
leavin’: this Intuieh f>f the suhjeet. not only on aeeount of its heaiity, 
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>OLi-lit to lelicve the u])]>areiit woakno-- (»t* the luii^uor ]ieaui> 
under their doine-^. It occurs at Abu oodeiit A o. \ at (iiruar. 
at Oiideypore, and many other }ilace- we >hall liave to remark upon 
in the "eijnel : everywhere, in fact, wliere an <'K-tag«?ual dome wa> 
Li^ed. It wa- al>o einploved l.y the Hindim in their toraiiN and ^o 
favourite an oriuunent did it Iteeonie that Akbar U'^ed it fre^piently 
btith at Ai:Ta and Futteh})r>re ^ikri. For centuries? it coutiinied ttitli- 
out much alteration, luit at la>t, in >uch an example as the ^reat 
Bowli at Biindi/ we tind it degenerating into a mere oruaiuent. 
It was left, however, for a Jaina architect of the end of the last 
or beginning of this century, in the Mahoniedan citt^ of Delhi, to 
^uggest a mode by which what was only conventionally beautiful 
might reallv become an appropriate constructive part of lithic 
architecture. 

As will be observer! in the last cut (Xo. 146), the architect has 
liad the hap})y idea of tilling in the whole of the back of the strut 
with pierced fdiaged tracery of the most exquisite device — thus 
turnin.^ what, though elegant, was one of the feeblest parts nf Jaina 
<le>ign into a thoroughly constructive stone bracket : one ol the 
moi.t 2 )lea^iiig to l*e found in Indian architecture, and doing thi^ 
while preseiwing all its traditional associations. The pillars, too, 
that support these brackets are of great elegance and constructive 
})r<.*priet}', and the whole makes up as elegant a piece of architectural 
design a> any certainly of its age. The weak part <>1 the composition 
is the dome. It is elegant, but too conventional. It no longer has 
any coustiuctive propriety, but has becMune a mere ornament. It 
i^ not difficult, however, to -ce why natives sliould admire and 
adopt it. AVlieii the eye- <4* a nation have been educated by a 
gradual succession of cbcngt - in anv arcliitectural object, persevered 
ill througb live or -iv ceutiirio-, tlie ta.-te becomes mj accustomed 
to believe tlu* 1*-" fa-bi ui Uj ]»e the be,>t, the change lias been so 
gradual that ]>.,-. for^tU law far tbet'are straying from the true path. 
The European, ^dlo oa- ii-u been <o edie-ated, >ee> only the result, 
witli-'Ut iiarn.r i ' ■ -4*])- iy vltidi it \it\< heeii >o reached, and 

-hocked V) hud Inov tar it iias Oeviated from tlie loriii of a true dome 
of cou-tru'‘tiou. and. tiudiug it al-o uutamiliar, colldelllu^ it. So, 
imleed. it i- with nine -tenth- of the urnameiit- of Hindu architec- 
ture. Few among u- are awaiv Icuv much education has had to do 
witli their adiiiuratioii ot cla--ical or mediaeval art, and few, con- 
se<[ueiitlv, ijeivelve how much their condemnation of Indian forms 
ari-c- fnau thi- very want of gradual and appropriate education, 

: 'll -'■'ipT.' liia'-i i atii '!!'> dt Iii4nii A]oliit<'‘Ltuie,' j>l. 17. 
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Jaina Cavej?. 

The Jaius never were ^yreat cave-<li,:'’,i;’er> ; tlie nature r»f their 
religion did not re(iuire great a>>eiiibly halL^ like the eliaitva^ of tIk^ 
Emldhists, nor was it neees^aiy that their priest- .-hoiild live apart in 
monasteries like tho>e of their predeces><n‘-, and their cereimmial 
affected light and air rather than gloom ov mv-tery. Like the 
Brahmans, however, during the >tage of tran-itioii thev could hard!}’ 
refuse entirely to follow a fashion set hy the Buddliist-, to which all 
India had ]>een accustomed for nearly BjUO years, and which was 
in reality a singidarly impressive form C‘f tem})le-hiiilding. We find 
them, conseriuentl}', excavating caves at Khandagiri, near Cuttack, in 
succession tc) the older ones in the Udavagiri. At Ellran they follr>wed 
immediately after the Buddhists ; and elsewhere there are caves whi('h 
may he claimed by either religion, so like are they to each other in 
their transitional state. 

(treat light has recently been thrown on the lii-toiy of the-e 
excavations ])y the discovery of a Jaina cave at Badami, in Iffiarwar, 
with a well-ascertained date.^ There is no inscription on the cave 
itselfi hut there are three other Brahmanieal caves in the same place, 
one of which has an inscription with an undoubted date, boo .^aka 
or A.i>. bTO; and all four caves are sO like one another in stvle that 
they must have been excavated within the same century. The Jaina 
cave is probably the most modem; hut if we take the year a.i>. fibo 
as a medium date, we may probably consider it as certain within an 
error of twenty years either way. 

The cave itself is very small, only 31 ft. across and about IP it. 
deep, and it is a little uncertain whether the groii[)s ot figure^ at 
either end of the verandah are integral, nr whethei tluy may not 
have l)een added at some snhse<_[nenr period. The inner group-, how- 
ever, are of the age of the cave, and the architecture i- uiialtcreJ. 
and thus becomes a fixed standing-point for coiii]>ari-on vith other 
examples; and when we come to compare it witli tlie grouj^s known 
as the ludra Suhha and -Taganat Suhlui at Kllora, we onniiot he-itate 
to ascribe them to about the same age. Hitheit(e tlie Jaina group 
at Ellora has been considered as the mo-t modern there: an im- 
pression arising partly from the (*haracter of tlie -cul])tiire- them- 
selves, which are neither ])iirely Jaina nor jmrely Hindu — more, 
however, from the extreme difficulty of ct)iui)aring rock-cut cxam]>le- 
with structural ones. Onr knoAvleclge of the architecture ot tem]>le^ 
is, ill nine cases out of ten, derived from their external t('>rm-. to which 
the interiors are <[uite suh()rdiiiate. Cave-temples however, have 
practically n(j exteriors, and at the utmost facades modified to admit 

^ Burges?, ‘ Report on Belgani an<l Kuliulji Distiiotf'/ 1S75, p. 25. 36 and o». 
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more li^ht tluui is U'^iuil in >trin-tiiral edifices, and tlien stren^tlieiied 
and modified so a^ to suit rock-cut areliitecture. As no ancient Jaina 
temple hitherto kiiowm had a dated inseripti<m upon it, nor a toleralJy 
authenticated history, it is no ^vonder that gue>ses nii^ht be wide ot 
the truth. Now, however, that we know i)r)^itively the age of one 
excimple. all this can be rectified, and there seems no doubt that all 
the Indra riuhha group were finished before the cataclysm — say 
before A.n. ToO. 

When with this new* light we conm to examine with care the 
architecture of the>e fa(j;ade^, we find the Ellora group exhibit-^ an 



l-iT. Entrance to the Indra Subha Cave at Ellora. (From a PUotograjjh,) 


I'XtraonliiLiuy affinity with the southern style. I’he little iletached 
^hri!le in the courtyard of the Iiuka Subha, and the gateway shown 
in the above woodcut (No. 147), are as essentially Dravidian 
in style as the Kylas itself, and, like many of the details of these 
caves, so nearly identical that they cannot possibly be distant in 
date. May we, therefore, assume from this that the Chalnkyan king- 
dom of Kalian, in the 7 th centuiy of our era, e.xtended from 
Ellora on the north to Badami on the south, and that all these rock- 
cut examples, with the temple at Aiwulli T Woodcut No. 120), were 
excavated or erected under their auspices ‘ 

To this we shall have occasion to revert presently, when de- 
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scribing the Dra vidian style ; but meanwhile it may be assumed that 
this theoiy represents the facts of the case more nearly than any 
hitherto brought forward. The Chaliikyas of Kalian were situated 
on the border-line, half-way l:)etween the north and the south, and 
they, or their subject>, ^eelned to have practised the styles of archi- 
tecture belonging to those two divisions indiscriminately — it might 
almost be said alternately — and we conserjiiently find them mixed up 
here and at Dhumnar in a manner that is most puzzling. 

The last king of this race, Vicramaditya II., ascended the throne 
A.D. 733,^ and died probably in or about the year a.d. ToO. It was 
probably, therefore, before that date that these Dravidian temple- 
forms were introdiice<i by the Jains at Ellr>ra. The Kylas and other 
great Saiva temples were, I believe, excavated by the Chera^ or 
Cholas, who were the Dravidian races, and, if I mistake not, superseded 
tlie Chaliikyas on tlie death of Vicraniadit)m. their last king, and 
carried their power, as Arill presently be explained, up to the Xer- 
budda. The Jains, however, seem to have l)een earlier in the field, 
and this little shrine in the crairt of the Indra Siiblui looks veiA" 
much as if it may have been the model that suggested tlie Kylas, the 
greatest of all Indian rock- cut examples of its class. 

Converted Mosoees, 

Anotlier form in which we can stud}" tlie architecture ot the 
Jains ill the north of India is the courtvards of the early mosques 
which the Mahome<lans erected on their first entr}" into India. Su 
essentially do some of the>e retain their former features that it might 
be convenient to describe them here. It is doubtful, however, in 
some instances wliether the pillars are — some or all of them — in their 
original position, or to what extent they have lieen altered or eked out 
by the conquerors. Be this as it nia}', for our present purposes 
the one fact that is certain is, that none of them are now Jaina 
temples. All are ^lahomedan mosques, and it will, therefore, be 
more logical, as well as inore cMUiveuient, to group them with the 
latter rather than with the former class of buildings. 

Were it not for this, the Arhai-dm-ka Jomphra, at Ajinir — so 
called — might be, and has been, described as a Jaina temple.- So 
might a great part of the mosr|ue at the Kutub, Delhi. That at 
Canouge, however, was originally a rearrangement, and lla^ been 
much altered since I knew it ; that at Dliar, near Mandu, is of com- 
paratively recent date : while the Jaina pillars, so frequently used 

^ ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- - Tod’s ‘ Rajastaii,' vol. i. p. 77S. and 
ciety,’ Yol. iy. p. 7 : ‘ Madras Journal,’ plate facing it. 

vol. XX. p. 78, et seqq. 
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M Aliiuodalunl ill tliO Idtli reiitiiiT, are all imported, and ii^eil in 
pHNiTir)Us for whirl i they never were intended. 

The a«^tylar temple^ -:d‘ the Hindus were useless to the iM«jslein^ 
exi:e})t a^ quarrie'^ — a purpose to which they were frequently applied : 
]>iu rlie light columnar i^tyle of the Jains not only >upplied materials 
more easily adapted to their purposes, but furnished hints of which 
the iMudeiii architect‘^ were not slow to avail themselves. The archi- 
tecrare <.ff Ahinedaha.d, for instance (a.D. 1396 to 15721 is derived 
far imae directly fr^an the Jaina than from any style familiar tri 
their r(j-religioni<t> in any other part of the world. The same may 
he -aiil oi' that of Juanpore, though in the last-named city tliere 
i- havfllv a -tone that can be said to lie derived direct from any 
previrnidy exi-ting Iniilding. 

Tile proces- by which this conversion of a Jaina tem})le to a 
Mo-Iem moMpie was eflected will be easily understood by referring to 
tie' plan (,f tliat of Vimala Sah, on Mount Abu AYoodcut Ah.c 1210 
j). 2:;3 . By removing the principal cell and its })orch from tlie 
reiitro of the court, and building up the entrances of the cell- tluit 
>uircmnd it, a courtyard was at once obtained, surrrainded by a 
doabh^ cubjunade, which always was the ttqucal form of a mosque, 
rstill one e->ential feature was wanting — a more important >ide 
towards Mecca : this they easily obtained by removing tlie smaller 
pillar- from that Adic, and re-erecting in their place the larger pillar- 
of the ]H»rch. vitli their dome in the centre; and, if there were twn 
-mailer <lcmes by placing one of them at each eml Thus, without a 
-iuele new c->iuiim nr carved >tone being re(|uire<l, they obtained a 
mn-(iue which, for convenience and beauty, wa- unsurpa— ed by am- 
rliinn tIc'v afterward- erected from their own original de-ien<. 
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A GOOD (leal lxa,s been done lately in tlie way (jf pli<HOgra}>lniig 
the iiK'aiiimeiits of the Jains in soutliern India, but nothing, far 
a^ I am aware, has recently been written that give^ any ‘^tati-tii-al 
account <'if their present position in the country, nor any informati> ^n 
when their establishments were hr>t formed in ilYSore and CanaraJ 
Yhat is even more to be regretted for our present purposes i>, that 
no plans have been made of their buildings and no architectural 
detaih drawn, so that altogether our knowledge of the subject is 
somewhat superticial ; but it is interesting from it^ extent, and 
curirm^ from the unexpected relationsliip it reveah with rither style- 
and countries. 

Mr, Burgess’s report has proved that Jain.^ did cxi-t at AiwuIIi 
and Badanii p. 2G1) as early as the end of the Gth. or certainly 

ui the 7th century ; but after that there is a pau-e or break of four 
or live centuries, when the style reappear- in strength at BeEaon 
and in that neighbourhood in the 1 1th and 12tlt centurie-. In t]a^ 
same manner >outhern Jains seem to have pressed northward a- far 
a^ Ellora in tlie 7th or 8th century, taking their Pra vidian -tylc 
with them p. ; but there again we sti^p, in s<i far as any 

<lirect evidence has been found, till the great outbur-t of Jaina 
niagnihceiice at the end of the 10th century, wliich tbeii -eeni- to liave 
Continued in the north till disturbed b}" the Mahomcdau inva-ion. 
It i^ by no means clear whether the destruction of their temples, a- at 
Ajmir and Delhi, and the persecution of their faith gtmerally. may 
not liave been the cause that induced the Jains to migrate -oiith- 
word. It certainly was about that time when its greatest develop- 
meiir in the south took place. Of course it exi-ted there ]>efore, 

^ 1 ntdituiiately tlie census of 1872 (lid southern ludia. The iigure- thu- given 
nia extend to tlio Mysore, where the do not conserpiently vie all repre-ent the 
i»;iucipal Jaina estaldishnients are sitn- facts of the ea-e. 
ated, nor to any of the native states of 
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ciiid Millie uf tile early kiiiuN oflLaMila Bellalas A^ere .Taiii> iioiuinally 
at least. All their buildings, hotveyer, so far as Ave kiiotv them, 
either at Somnathpur, Bellur, or Hullabkl belong to the Vaidmava 
or Sah^a faiths. 

Another cireuui'^tauee wliieh per])lexing, or at lear>t iiiiu>ual, is, 
that the Jainism of the s<iiit]i doe> not seem to be fouiuled oii any ])re- 
exi'^tiiig Biiddhi<m. A^o im}Hirtaiit Buddhist remains have yet been 
di'i(*overed '^outh of Poona, with the single exee}jtion of the Amravati 
tiApe and a few caves in its immediate neighbourhood. More may 
probably exi>t, (:>r have existed ; hut the rapid manner in which Hiouen 
'fhsang pas.>e< through these countries, and the slight mention he 
makes ot Buddhi>t establishments,^ render it doubtful if any important 
communities belonging to that faith existed at Dravida-desa.- In 
the capital, indeed, Koukanapura, which >eems to have been situated 
somewhere in Aorthern ^lysijre, there may have been some extensive 
Buddhist e'-tablishments : but as they have left no memorials on the 
"^pot, and no monuments, Ave may lie alloAAv*d to suspect they aati’C 
Hot so imporTant a^ he dc'^cribe'^ them to be iu the 7 th century. 

It, hoAvever, there Ava> no BuddliiMii iu the south on Avhich 
.lainism could lie ba^ed, there are eAvryAA'here traces of the prevalence 
ot ►'serpent Avorship in tliose districts AAdiere the religion of Jaina now 
preAaih, Sculptured serpents, Avith many heads and in all their 
coiiA entioiial tormsj are touiid eA^ervAsdiere ab(,>ut and in the temples : 
and ^subramuni, beluAA' the Ghats, is still one of the principal seats 
ot Sei}>ent AAoiship in southern India. It is not, unfortunately, easy 
to sa\ hoAv tar Iree Avorship Ava^ mixed up with the latter faith. 
Iree^ }>erish more easily and <|uickly tlian sculptured stones, and 
A\hen the wm>]u}> cea^e^ it^ tracer disi])i)ear more readily. There 
aie M*me indications tliat it diil prcAaiil here also, but, till pur})Osely 
iiuiuired after, it is iiupu.>ll,le to my to anIuA extent or how hir the 
indicate can be relied u})on. Enough, lioweA'er, is kuoAvn, eAxm 
uoAv, to justify the asmrtiou that Tree and Serpent worship did exist 
antecedently in those districts in which Jainism prevailed in the 
-witli, Imt did not appear in the more purely Dravidian countries 
where the }>eopIe are now deA'oted to the worship of Siva and the 
Hindu Pantheon. 

. uuittei appear^ to he, that until the numerous 

Jmna iiwcription^ which exist eveiTAvliere iu the soutli are collected 


^ ‘Vie Voyages,' vol. i. p. 201. d 
y/q., vol. iii p. 146. d scqq. 

Sir V alter Elliot and others have 
told me there are Buddhist remains in 
the south, and I know tiie general 
Opinion is that this is ', 0 . I have never 
myj-elf seen any, nor hof n able to obtain 


photographs or detailed intoniiation re- 
gaiding tlieni. hen they are brought 
ioiwaid these assertions may be modi- 
iied. They, however express in the 
meanwhile uiu present knowledge of 
the sui)ie(‘t. 
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and translated, and until plans are made of their luildin^''. and 
statistics collected about them, it is idle to speculate either about 
the time of the introduction of Jainism iut(.> the south, or its vicis- 
situdes during its existence there. It is a task whioh, it is to be 
feared, few in that Presidency are raj^able nf midertakiiiu, and that 
fewer still are willing to ilevote the time and labour retpiisite for 
its successful accoinplishinent ; but it is worthy of Ijeiiig attempted, 
tiir, if successfully carried out, it would add to our scant stores of 
knowledge one of the most interesting chapters still available for the 
religious and artistic history of the people of India. 


Bettus. 

The hrst peculiarity that strikes one as <listinguishing the Jaina 
architecture of the south from that of the north, i^ the di\isiou ot the 
southern temples into two classes, called Basti> and Bettus.^ The 
former are temples in the usual accei)tauce of the w<‘jrd, as understood 
in the north, and, as there, always eontaining an image of cue of tlie 
twenty-four Tirthaukars wliich is the object there worshipped, 'fhe 
latter are unknown in the north : and are courtyard> open to the 
sky and c<:>iitainiiig images, not of a Tirthaukar, hut of a (loinati or 

Gbuiata Piaja so called, though who he was, and why worshi}>})ed, no 

cme -eeius exactly to know. He is not known to the Jains in the 
north. All the images on the rock at Gualiiu* are <.J one or other of 
the Tivthankars, and even the 1 Iwar colossim, A an (ningi, can hardly 
be identified with these southern images. It looks almost as it some 
vague tradition of (Tuntama Buddha the prince, as distinguished from 
Mahavira the last of the Tirthankars, and who is said to have been 
hi:^ preceptor, had hi late times penetrated to the south, and given 
vise to this peculiar form. Be this, ho\Never, as it may, the images 

nf this king or Jaina saint are among the iiio'^t remarkahie works ot 

native art in the south of India. Three of them are kmjwn, and have 
long been known to Europeans,- and it i:? doubtful it any more 
exist. They are too remarkcible objects not to attract the attention 
of even the most indifferent Saxon. That at Sravaiia Belgula attracted 
the attention of the late Duke of AVellingtou when, as Sir A. 
Wellesley, he commanded a dmsion at the >iege of Seiiiigapatam. 
He, like all those who followed him, was astonidied at the amount of 
labour such a work must have entailed, and puzzled to km.)W ^\hether 
it was a part of the hill or had Ijeen moved to the spot where it 
now stands. The former is the more probable theoiu’. 1 he hill called 

^ ‘ Asiatic Reseai dies/ vol. ix. p. 2S5. I have photographs ot them, hut not ot 

- These three vere engraved in Moor-' any otheis, nor have I been ahjt to heai 
‘Pantheon,’ plates 70 and 74, in 1810. , ot any bnt these three. 
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Iiitli'ci Cxiri i,s one ni' ^muite ttl/rnit lOO ft. in aini 

prol.aUylunl a luaS'^ or T'>r ^tainlin^ ('>n its sininnit — eirlier a ]m‘t of 
the >iil»jaeent ina^^ or lyiii;^' on it. This the Jains undertook to 
fa>hi<')ii into a statue TO ft. 3 in. in height, and liave achieved it witli 
luarvelhais success. The ta:?k of car\'ing a rock standing in its place 
the Hindu mind never tvould have >shruiik from, had it even been twice 
the size : hut to move such a mass up the steep smooth side of the hill 
•^eeiiis a labour heyoiid their power, even with all their skill in 
concenrivuiug masses of men on a single point. ITliether, however, the 
rock wa> found in situ or was moved, no tiling grander or more 
uupo^iug exists anywhere out of Egypt, and et'en tliere no knonii .-tatue 
surpas-e^ it in lieiglit. tln'mgln it mu<t be confessed, tliey do excel it 

ill the ])erfectioii of art 

- z-.-_ - . 'Phe image at Kar- 

- - - - - - — kala. which is next — it> 

-■ ^ize being 41 ft. 5 in. 
0 - - ill height, and weiglis 

- about so tons ^ — Avas 

: moAmd certainly to tlie 

_ ^ „ -g" place Avliere it noAv 

stands, and its date 
luckily engraved 

upon it, A.n. 1442 , and 

' . it <o like that at 

Belgula, tliat there can 
hardly be much \lif~ 



i ^ b 


O til three ('IVoo.Ciit 

at Vannui. ^0. I b''^, • 

(n ... a All these three 

tig lire s belong to the 

Digambara -ccr of Jnin-, being entirely naked: and all p()>^ess tlie 
[leculiarity of liaving twig- of the Eo-tive rf Sakya Muni — the FIcu>< 
MI‘jIo.'-''f — twi-trJ Oiund rlieii* arm- and leg- in a Jiianuer found 




ijiihiit'',-! .-tatfi" at Vannui. 
(i’l iiii a rii'jtu^Turh.) 
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llO^\liL*re else, and iu liaviiig f^eri>eiits at their feet. lu the Jaiiu 
cave at Badaiiii a Miiiilar figure ha:^ two serpents wound i-ouiid it- 
arm- and legs precisely as the-e twig-^ are here, and the Bo-tree i,- 
relegated to the background.^ This figure, thougli }>robably nor 
>o old as the cave iu wliicli it i< found — Sciy a.u. OoO — is certainly 
much older than tlie tlu'ee great monolithy. and witli other indication,- 
render^ it probable that the greater proiiiinence of the serpent or the 
tree is no unfair indication of the relative age rf any twu statue-. 
Ill that at Yaiiiiur, the serpents are tluee -headed ami very proiuinent 
he>ide the statue, on steles alongside the legs. At Karhala they 
are les.s so,**^ and at Belgula they are relegated to the huse. ^\hile 
the tree with its leaves is there thickly spread over the vhole 
figure. 

Bastis. 

Tlie priuci}tal group of the Bastis of the Jain-, at present known 
at least, above the Ghats, is that at Sravana Beleula. There are there 
XWi} hill-— the ludragiri, on whose summit the udos-al image just 
de-cri]it‘d stands and dominate- the plain. On a -houlder of the other, 
called Gliandragiri, -tand the Bastis, fifteen in lunnher. A- might he 
expected froiii their situati<m, tliey are all of tlie Ihuvidian style of 
ardiitecture, and are con-etpiently laiilt in gradually receding stoivv-, 
earli uf whidi is ornamented with small siniidated cells, as wa- 
ex})iaiiied ahove. p. Id4, and will ]>e more fully »lescrihed presently, 
Ao iu-tance occurs among them of the curvilinear -ikra or spire, 
whicli is univer-al with the iiortherii Jains excejU in the instance oi 
Ellora above alluded to. 

I ufurtuuately, no cue has yet thought it worth while to make a 
plan of anv of tlie^e temples, nor even to describe tliem in detail, so 
that it is difficult to feel sure of anythiiig regarding tliem. Tlie 
following woodcut (A’o. 140} conveys, however, an idea of the general 
external a])}iearauce, which is imjre ornamental than that of the 
generality of northern Jaina temples. The outer wall of tliose in tlie 
north is almost always (piite plain. The southern one^ are as gene- 
rallv rumameiited with ]ulasters and crowned with a row of r.rna' 
mental cells. Inside is a court prolxihly Mpiare and sarrrmiided hy 
cloister.-, at the hack of which rise- the vimaiia over the cell, wbidi 
contain- the ]iriuci})al image of the Tirtliankar. Ir ahvav> i- -ui’- 
mounted hy a small dome, as is universally the Lane wirli every 
vimana iu Dra vidian architecture, in-tead of ^^ith the nn-reri.m- 
amalaka ornament of northern sikras. 

^ Biugpss, ' Aiali.pclugK'al Kepurn. ou p. 3a0, H'C, lain\Mnu rliai - w- 1»" 

lSr5. p. xxxvii., plate 2Ci. i?iten4p9. Ij.n ojppii d id-:] i>lwe wnh 

- Tho airi-t v4io drew tbf' lithograpb'. an nratL'i: o! JiO 'a\ii df-ign. 

t‘)i x\w • Autinuaiv.’ vnl. ii. plat** 
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It may i»e a vain ''periilatioii, hut it '^eem^ iui|>n>sihle to look at 
tliifi wouTrut, ami uot he >trurk with it^ ro>emhlance to tlie temple^ 
of soutlieni Btihylouia W*Mjileuts 47 au<l 4S of vol. i. . Tlie ^amo 
Hivisirui into ^toivy^. with tlieiv eell> : tlie backward ])o>ition of the 
temple it-elf : tlie }»aiielled or pila-tered ha-^eiueut, are all points of 
re>enihlanee it seem> dittiiuilt tc) regard as purely accidental The 
distance of time would >eem t<f bar such an idea, hut tlie conihinatioii> 
of men with hulh and lions, and the many similaritie< between the 
Pantheon^ of Babylonia an<l India, render the fact of the architecture 



140. JajiM lia'.ci at fetavan.i Llel^uld O'cjin a Plioto^riapli.) 


of the oilc ciMuitry iiitiiKMicin- tlait of the other, far from being 
im}>o''''ihle. though by Nunic it may lie crai>idered impivibable. 1 liave 
long tried to >hake <df the idea a> an untenable hy}H)the^i>. but everv 
time 1 return to the >tudy ot the ■subject, its likebhofMl recurs with 
increasing strength. It^ veriticution, however, or refutation must 
<le}>end on ouv po'.vessiug greater knn\\ ledge of the su]>iect tlian we 
do at jiresent. 

When we descend the (diats into Caiiara. or the Tiilava couiitrv. 
we come on a totally different state of matters. Jainism is the 
religion of the country, and all or nearly all tlie lenqJe^ belong to 
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thi^j sect, but tlieir aivliitecture i> neither the Dru\'idiau style of the 
sou til, nor that of northern lurluu and indeed i> not known to exir?t 
anywhere else in India Proper, ])ut recurs with all its peculiarities 
in Nepal. 

The annexed two views (Woodcuts Nos. of one of the largest 

of these temples, found at a place called Moodbidrid in C'anara, will give 
a fair idea of the general aspect of these temples externally. They are 
much plainer than Hindu temples usually are. The ])illars look like logs 



of wood with the angles partially chamfered utl‘, so as t(* make them 
octagons, and the slojhng roofs r>f the verandcilis are so evidently 


^ Among the ])liotograrli'^ nt’ the 
‘ Ai'chitectiuo of Dlianvar nml ^lv^o^e/ 
[•lutfN 71 mul 7,0, then* tihollotl Hir- 
]>onIiuUy. wiiting the 

Oons> of pUtt^. I w.i- jjU’urk with, 

and pointed mu, the curi m^ly exceptional 
nature of the style of that temple, and 
its dttinities with the style of IN'epai ; 
hut I had no idea then that it was below, 
and not above, the Ohats, and far from 
being exceptional in the country where 
it was situated. lu laet. one ot thi> 


great difficulties in writing a book likt' 
the present is to avoid making mis- 
take- of tills sort. Photographem are 
Trequently so careless in naming the 
vi^ws thev are making, and mounter- 
frequently moie so, in transferring the 
right names to the mounts, that in very 
many instances photographs come to me 
with names that have no connexion with 
the subjects • and it is only by careful 
comparison, aided with extraneous know- 
ledge, that grave erroix can be avoided. 
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wooileii that the ^tyle it>elf eauiatt he far reiauveil iVoui a Wuudeii 
original. In many places, indeed, below the (Tliats the teui])le^ are 
still wholly constructed in wood withmt any admixture of stone, and 
almost all the features of the Moodbidri temples may be found in wood 
at the })re^eiit day. The blinds lietween the pillars, which are there 
executed in stone, are found in wood in every city in India, and with 
very little variation are used by Euro 2 )eans in (Calcutta to a greater 
extent. perha]is. than they were ever U'^ed by the native^. 



J.'-iiu iHihple at Mujdbidri. (tiom a Fhotogra})h. ) 


'Idle feature, however, which presents the greatest resemblance to 
the northern styles, i- the reverse slope of the eave^ above the 
\erandah. I am mn aware ('>t its existence anpvhere else south of 
Ciepal. and it i^ })eculiar that it is much more likely to have been 
t .>p:M,I tlicn re-invented. 

The inttu'ier^ .1 the (’auare-e temples are in marked contrast with 
the ]»laiiiiiess ot tlio exterior^. Nothing can excGe<l the richness or the 
variety with which they are carved. Xo two pillars seem alike, and 
many are uruanieuted to an extent that may seem almost fantastic. 
Thi- again -ecin- an indicalinn of their lecteit descent hum a wooden 
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origiua]. Long Imldt of iniiig <toiie would have sobered their forms.. 



152. Pi 11 nr in Temple, Moo^UvMn t^Frnm a Pb.uta:^raph.) 

and they are now of great thickness — it may even be :^aid mar?'?i^e- 
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lie*'" — aiid tld-> jii^r '-urli an exi*e^< otAtreii^utli a> a people arcu<t(>iue<l 
to wooden andiitocture wnuld employ when tir^t called tn replact? 

in >toiie >upport'< which in wr)od w^add have appeared nece^<ar\' t<' 
carry a lieavy "tone iv.r»f Woodcut Xc>. 17)2, p. 27 d '. 

Their plain, a.- far a- can be made <)ut from pliotograpln, are t]ic»-.e 
innal in Jaina tei]i})le^ — ^}>acious, well-lighteil porches leadling tn a 
dark cell iu which the inia^iie of one of the Tiitliankain i> idaced. 
naked of craiise, a- all the '‘'unliern Jain.- -eem to have belonged to 
rlic Iliya mbara -cct. 

llieir aye ha- not yet been determined with certainty, a- m* 
in-criptic)ii- from them have yet been published or trainlated. but. 
in -n far a- iiiforinatioii can be gathered from the varioii> source- 
available. three nr tnur hundred yearn >eems to be about the limit of 
their aye. Some may yo back a- far a> loOU, Imt it iook< a- if tlie 
kiuydi.au ot the Zanic.rin wa> at the lieight of it- prn>perity about the 
rime it wa- tir-r visited by tlie Fortuyue-e. and that tlfo tiim-r teinplt - 


liiav IjeLajy tn rlntt aye. 

He^idt^- the greater tem}>le-, there 
"im- which -tMou peculiar t<') the -tvle 



I'.a.li. '■ flT Oiini^aukt'rry. 
(Fi' IS a ; 


are r^everal varietie- of smaller 
-such, for instance. a> the hve- 
pillared -hrine at Cuiru-aii- 
keiTV i Woo<lcut Xn. Idd . 
Four-])illared pavilion- are 
n<jt uncomnnui in front nf 
Hindu temples in the -ourh. 
There is a very famon- cme. 
for instance, nii tlie np]Ml'-!t^" 
,-hnre of India at Hahavelli- 
pore, but not one, that I kmov 
of, with live pillars, or with 
access to the ii])per chamber-. 
There are three <jf tlie-e upper 
chamhers in tlii^ instance — 
the two lower now <-h/>ed, 
V'Ut apparently oriyinnlly 
open : but tc> tvliat u-e thev 
were devoteil, nr yhat pur- 
])0>e they were intended tn 
-ub'^erve. i'^ Ijy iin nieau- 
elear. At tlie luise of the 
temple are a nnmliei' r>f 
stones beariny imaties ctf 


'^erpent- ; -even or eight are 
now tlifiv, cDiil the '.evi)eiiT- tliem^elve^ are some with one. utlier- 
three, five. ..r ~even head-. It may he tliat tlii- i< a >erpent temple, 
nnd rh.-it rlie living frirni '.t thi-; >tvange divinity, wlien alive 
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iiiliabited the upper storey. But it may also l)e, that the stones were 
brought there in inoderu times, so that till sr>uie <>ue on the spot 
will take the trouble to ascertain the facts of the ca'-e, it is not safe 
to speculate regarding them. 

A third feature, even more characteristic of the style, i^ found 
ill the tombs of the priests, a large nuiuher of which are found in 
tlie neighhourhood of Moodbidri. Three of these are illustrated in 
tlie annexed wooelcut I'Xo. lod}. They vary inucli in dze and magiii- 
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Tliougli not the grandest, certainly the most elegant and graceful 
objects to be found in I’aiiara ])elonging to the Jaiiui ^t^de of archi- 
tecture are the stambhas, which are found attached to almost every 
temple. These are not, however, peculiar to the place or style. They 
are used sometimes by the Hindus, but then generally as deepdans, 
or lamp-bearing pillars, and in that case have some arrangement 
for exhibiting light fivjni tlieir summit. With the Jains this does 
not appear ever to have been the case. Their pilhirs are the lineal 
descendants of those of the Buddhists, which bore either emhlem> 
or statues — generally the former — or figures of animals ; with the 
Jains or Vaisluiavas they as generally bore statues. Be this as it 

may, the}' seem nowhere to 
have been so fretpient or so 
elaborately adorned as among 
the Jains in the south, and 
especially in Canara. The ex- 
ample here given of one at 
Gurusankerry is a fail- average 
specimen of its class (Woodcut 
Xo. loo). The sub-base is 
>(|uare and spreading: the base 
itself sfiuare, changing into an 
octagon, and thence into a 
[)olyg('»nal figure approaching 
a circle ; and above a wide- 
•-preading capital of nio>>t ela- 
borate design. To many this 
may at first sight appear top- 
liea\y, hut it is lajt so in 
reality. If you erect a pillar 
at all, it ought to have some- 
thing to cam'. Those we erect 
are copied from pillars meant 
to support architrat'es, and are 
alNurd ^olecisnw when merely 
supporting statues : we have, 
however, got accustomed to 
them, and our eye is ofiended 
if anything better proportioned to the work to be done i'^ proposed : 
but, looking at the breadth of the base and tlie strength of the 
shaft, anytliing less tlian here exhibited would bo found ilispropor- 
tionately small. 

On the lower or s(iuaie part of these stamblias, as well as on 
the pillars inside the temples at Moodbidri (Woodcut X'o. 155) and 
elsewhere in Gaiiara, we find that curiou> interlaced basket-pattern^ 



Stambha at Gurusankern’. 
Front a Photograph.) 
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whicli is so familiar to fi'oiii Irish maniiM*ri2>t>"> or tlie oruaiueuts 
oil Irish crosses. As pointed out iu a former volume (ii. p. 475), it 
is equally common iu Armenia, and can be traced up the valley of 
the Danube into central Europe; but how it got to the west coast 
ot India we do not know, nor have we, so far as I know, any indication 
on which we can rely for its introduction. There was at all times 
for the last fifteen centuries a large body of (fliristiaiis establislied 
uii this coast who were in cunnectioii with Persia and ►'StTia, and are 
'^o now. It would be strange, indeed, if it trere from tltem the Jain> 
obtained this device. But stranger tilings liave hap])ened than even 
this ill the histoiT of architecture, and feAV things can he more 
interesting when tlie means exist of tracing any connection that may he 
detected between them. 

It any one wished to select one feature of Indian architecture 
wliich would illustrate it> rise and jirogress, as well as its })erfeetion 
and weakness, there are i^robably no objects more suited for this 
purpose than these stambhas, or free-standing jhllars. Tliey are found 
of all ages, from the simple and monolithic lats which Asoka set u}) 
to hear inscriptions or emblems, some 250 years b.c. down to the 
17th or perha])s even 18th century of our era. During these 2000 
years they were erected first by the Buddhists, then by the Jains, 
and occasionally by the other sects in all jmrts of India ; and not- 
withstanding their inherent frailty, some fifty — it may be a hunched 
— are known to be still standing. After the first and most simple, 
erected by Asoka, it may be safely asserted that no two are alike 
though all bear stronglv the impress of the age in which they were 
erected, and all are thoroughly original and Indian iu design. 

It may be owing to the styloclastic propensities of the Moslems 
that these 2 )illars are not found so frec^uently where they have held 
sway, as iu the remoter parts of India ; but, whether from this 
cause or not, they seem to be more frequent in Canara and among 
the southern Jains than in any other part of India. In the north we 
depend mainly on the rock-cut examples for their forms, but they 
are so usual there that it seems hardl}' doubtful they were relatively 
a^ fre(iiieiit iu connection with structural exanqdes, though these 
leave generally disajqeeared. 

It has been suggested that there may be some connection between 
these stambhas and the obelisks of the Egyptians. The time that 
elapsed, however, between the erection of the moneJiths in the valley 
of the Aile and those in India seems to render tliis clmbtfuL though 
they were certainly erected for similar purposes and occupied tlie 
same position relatively to the temples. IVheii, liowever, we look at 
the vast difference between their designs, it is evident, even assuming 
a cumiectioii, that vast age> must luive elap>e«l before the plain 
straight-lined forms of the obeli>ks could have been changed into tlie 
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«'ompliccne»l anti airv f'jriU'' uf the Jahia The two are the 

Al])ha aiul Ouie-a of aivhitectiiral desi-ii— the older, Miui»le and 
'severe, heyoud lUiV othei example^ of purely oniaiueiital ohject> : the 
latt^'V. luoiv varied and more highly oruauieuted than ahuo'^t any 
<itlir-r> of their tluit can he nained. 

We are hardly yet in n position to pudi tha^^e >peciilations to 
theii* keaitiuiate i^^ue, and luimt wait for further information befe>re 
any mti-taetory e(ULi‘ludoii can he derived fmm them; hut mean- 
while it may he pniuteil out how euriuudy chararteri^tic of Indian 
art It that this little remi.Ue pnnduee of Tulava, or Canara, diould 
have a ^ryle <.)f its tovii, differing essentially from that found in any 
otlier }»art of the Indian r(jutineut, hut still having affinities with 
oiitlyiim and distant eouutries, with which i.aie w'oiild hardly suspect 
any ceniuection Ijut for the indications derived from their architecture. 

I < aiiiiot offer even a })iausihle ronjeeture how or at what time 
a '■Munectiou existed hetween Xe}>al and Thibet and (dmara : hut 
I cannon douht that sueh was the case, and that some one with 
i letter oppoituiiitie.s Avill hereafter explain what now' seems so 
niysteriom. It i< les> difficult to ruujecture how early and frequent 
iurercnurse may have existed hetw'een the Perdan Gulf and the 
western danes of India, and lanv the lelations hetw'een these tw'O 
countries may have lieeu so intimate as to account for the amount of 
Assyrian, or, as we now' call them Armenian, forum w'e now' hiid in 
rha .Faina arcliitoeture ot southern India, es])ecially in that helow* the 
(diat.s. It will iVMpiire, however, that the Indian hraiich of tlie 
suiijert s|i(,uld he mui'h mc>re fully and more scientiticaily Investigated 
them ha> hitherto heeu the ‘■a>e hetore it is w'orth w'hile to do more 
tiuin indicate ]uo\ rith a field lies open to reward the industry of any 
future ex[)lorer. 




’'incent Bcooiw^ Jv 
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CONI LN IS. 

Temples — Marttand— Avautiporo— Bliaiiiyai 


Althulgh iieither ])eautilul iu itself, iior ><> iurere^tinu cirliri' 
from an artistic or liistorical of view as iiuiiiv other-, the Jtrriii 

tecture of the valley of Kashiair lins j.ittracte<l more atteutinii lu 
iiioderii times' than that of any other styles in India, and a ereau*] 
nam}>er of special treatise- have been written reeardiii.e' it than aie 
devoted to all the other styles }>ut t<_)gether. This arise- part I v ir<»m 
the beauty of tlxe valley in Avhich the Ka-hmiri tem])le- are -itnate-l. 
The beauty of its scenery has at all times attracted touri-t- t** it- 
verdant smnv-enciivled lEiiiis, and the peifection of it- elimau* lia- 
induced them to linger there, and devcUe their leisiuv to the iu\e-ti- 
gation of its treasures, natural and arti-tie. In thi- re-peet theii 
fate i- ^^i<lely diftbreiit from tliat ut teni]jle- situated '.»n tla* h'»t 
ami diisty plains of India, where every official i- to" bu-y t*) deviUe 
himself to -uch a task, aiitl traveller- too hiirried to iingor t'>r a 
leisurely and loving -urvey of their beautie-. 

Apart, however, from this ailventitiou- advantage, tie 
of Kashmir d(:> form a group well wtuthy of attention. When mte 
or two sjuirioiis examples are got rid of, they icum a comidete and 
homogeneous group, extending tla’ough about <ix centurio- v.n. non 
to A.T). 1200', singularly uniform in their development aial verv 
local, heing unlike any other style known in Imlia. TiiOV have 
besides this a certain clas-ical element, which oau hardly he mi— 
taken, and is sufficient in itself to attract the attention *1 Run ►pea n- 
who are interested in detecting their (uvn familiar form- in tlii- 
reniote valley in tlie HimaUiya-. 
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Tlie earliest uf the luuJerii iuvesti^atur^ (M the > abject ^vere 
Messrs. Moiavroft and Tveheck, who visited the valley in 1819-25d 
They were h.jth a-; ate and intelli^’ent observers but. having no special 
laiowledge of the subject, their uliser\ atiuns ou the architecture of the 
\ alley do not add niiieh to r»nr knowledge of it> history. 

They Were fdlr.wed by (r. T. Vigne in 1 800 . who being an artist 
drew the buildings with wonderful correetiie^s. ->0 as to bring out the 
peculiarities of the style, and also to approximate their history with 
very tuleralde exactness.- About the same time Baron Hiigel gave 
hi> impression on the subject to the public, ])ut in a manner much 
les- evitical than his predecessors.^ 

In 1848, Captain (now (General) A. t'unningham published in the 
September number uf the 'Journal of the 11 oval Asiatic Society’ 
an e^^'iay ou what he called the Aryan order uf architecture, hut 
which U'a> ^vh(.)lly de\ r>ted to that of Kashmir, It was illustrated by 
tiiteen folding plate-, containing plan-, elevations, and views, and in 
tact all that was refjiiired fur settling the history of the st\de, and, 
bait tur one ur tuu iinfortiiiiate mistakes, wonld liave left little to he 


dcaie b>y hi- -ucccs.-urs in thi^^ held of impihy. 

In isip;, the Ilev. M. (Awie, Chaplain on duty in Kashmir, 
publidicd in the same jouriial an essay on the same subject, as a supple- 
ment to C'eiieral Cimniuglminb paper, describing several temples lie 
bad liut Visited, and adding c’uii-iderably to our knowledge of those 
he had de-cribed. Thi- paper was also extensively illustrated. 

In cuii.^enueiicc ul all t]ii- wealth ol literature, veiy little remaine<l 
tu be (lone, when in Ises Lieutenant Cole, K.E., obtained an appoint- 
ment a- .-Li})erinteudeiit ot the Aivlueological »Survey of India, and 
proreeded to Ka.-hmir uirh a ^taff (juite suhicient to settle all 
the remaining outstanding (|Ue.-tions.‘^ Knfjrtunately, however. 
Lieutenant (bde ]uid no ])revioii> knowlerlge of Indian antiquities 
in gL-neral, ainl Imd nm qualihed himself by any special stmly fur 
the uive-tigatiou he was deputed to undertake, ^ All, therefore, he 
rutild do wa- to adopt blindly Ceneral buimiiigliam's dates, and iu 
till- there would luive been m. gmit harm, hut, when he came across a 
umpe had u-.aiped lii- predecessors atteution, he urhitrarilv 

nitmpoiauM it. with a datu .,t own, into the fieueralV series U 
n i tbe-e date- are civeii a- if periectlv ascertained without anv of 
the lea-omng wlnrh they are l.a-ed. they would, if accepted, lead 


* ‘Tnu-el- n. r\v- UiuuUyMi i'loMuec^ 
.ind in La-lakh aii'l Kiminir. ' Lonrion, 
Mur I ay. Z541. 

' ‘Travel? in Kabirnu. I.a-uA ec'o. 
r\v..von Svu., Lonl-.a e<-lr*raij, 1-4*2 

• • Trav^n in Kr-iimir an'i ria Pinj- 
ju!.. Trano.itH.l l.y Maj-n .T<-nP, Lnu- 


Iliustratiuiis of the Ancient Build- 
lug? in Kashmir, i:c., prepared, under 
the authority or the Secretary of State 
tor Intlia in Council, by Lieut. H. H. 

E.E.. ijuarto. AILn and Co., 
London, ISSO. 
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to the most erroneous conclusions. Putting these, however, aside, 
Lieutenant Cole’s plans and architectural details are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject, and with his photo- 
graphs and those now available by others, enable those who have not 
had an opportunity of rt siting the valley to form an opinion of their 
o\m, and with all these lights there seems little difficulty in ascer- 
taining all the really important facts connected with this style. 

The lirst and most misleading mistake that has ]>eeii made witli 
reference to Kashmiri architecture, wa> the assiim])tion by (Teneral 
Cunningham that the enclosure to Zeiinul-ab-iul-{lin’s tomb in 
Srinagar originalh' belonged to an ancient Kashmiri temple. 
Lieutenant Cole boldly prints on his plates, ‘'probable date a.d. 400 
to 500 ,” a mistake as nearly as may be of 1000 years, as it is liardly 
doubtful that it was erected for or by the prince whose name it bears, 
and who in a.d. 1416 succeeded his father Sikandar, who bore the ill- 
omened nickname of Butshikan, the idol-breaker. will be seen from 
the woodcut (Ko. 156 ), it consists of a series of small pointed arches in 
rectangular frames, such as are ^'ery freonently ff^und in Mahomedan 
art, and the peculiarities of the gateways 
and other parts are just such as are found 
in all contemporary Moslem art in India. 

All the nios({ues and tombs for in>tauce 
at Ahmedalmd, a.d. 1:I1)6-].j72, are made 
up of details borrowed from the architecture 
of the Jains, and the bases of their minarets 
and their internal pillars can only be dis- 
tinguished from those of the heathen by 
their position, and by the substitution of foliage for human figures 
in the niches or places where the Hindus would have introduced 
images of their gods. 

In this instance there is no incongruity, no borrowed features ; 
every stone was carved tbr tlie i)lace where it is found. There are 
niches it is true on each side the gateway, like those found at 
^larttand and other Pagan teni]>les : hut like those at Ahmedahad 
they are without images, and the arch in brick which surinoimts this 
gateway is a radiating arch, which appears certainly t'.) be integral, 
but, if so, could not possibly be erected by a Hindii.^ When General 
Cunningham visited the valley in 1848, he was not so familiar as 
lie has since become with the ruins of Gour, Juanpore, Ahmedabad, 
and other Moslem cities where the architectural forms adopted by the 

^ I cannot make out the «^pan ot this according to the on the plan, only 
•irch. According to the rods laid across half that amount, 
the photograph, it appeur^: to })e 15 feet : 



Elevation of Arches. 
(From a drawing by Lieut. 
Cole.) 
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MoHeius ure with ditticulty Ji,-^tiiiyLu^lied from uf tlie fHudu". 

AVitli the laiotvleilge we now })0>se.-s it net likely that any mu* can 
nh^take the fact, that thi^ enclosure wa^ erected hy the }>riiice wlh»^e 
name it becii^ t<.> sniTuiuid his tomb, in the i\Iahemedari cemetery vi 
the city in ^vhich it is fotunh 

A^sundiia- this fr>r the present it gives a hint a> to the a-e of 
the uther anomalous building in Kashmir — the temjiie that croum^ the 
bill, c.dled the Takt-i-^siileiman, near the capital. Inside the uctag'onal 
enc'losure that Nurrounds the platform un wliicli 
the temple stands is a range of arches ■ Woudent 
Xo. 157 ). diiiilar to tho>e of the tomb uf Zeiinnh 
aluiid-(hn (Woodcut Xo. lo^U, nor >o distinctly 
pointed, nur >o Saracenic in detail, but >till very 
^ ti^ftrly re-eiubling them, only a little more debased 
in ^tyle. At tlie bottom (T the -^tejts i> a round- 
headed duurway, nut it i^ true ^urinounte«l by a 
true ardn but by a curved lintel of one stone, .'^iich are unive]''*al 
in the Hindu imitation-^ uf Hahomedan architecture in the Htli and 
centuries. The same is the ease in the small temple^ alongdde. 
vlii-h are evidently ot the same age.^ The temple tuu, it<df, is far 
L'l'iit having an ancient look. The one most like it, that I am 
atMpiaiiited witli, i^ tliat erected by Cbeyt Sing at Piaiiiluugur. near 



Benares at the end of the last eentury. I know of no -traight- 
liiied pyramid nt a much older date than tliat, and no tem]>le with 
a ])nlygonal plan, coufnined witli a (ircular cell, i- the ca>e here, 
tliar of aiicieiit date. Tlie fnir pillam in the edl, with the PerUian 
ui-cnptioii- Lipnji them, arc avuwe<l]y of tlie ITtli centurv. Jr i- 
-uggested, however, that thev behuig to a re])air; luv eonvicri^aa 
fC'Wcvcr, i>, tKmi a review ut the wiiulc evidence, tliat the teiiiple, 
a'^ It now -taiid-,. Ava- commenced }>y >ome namele'^^ Hindus, in 
Itoiiuiir (»t >iva, during the tolerant reign of Jeliaiigir, and that the 
i'liiiding Ava> -topped ;it the date engraved on the .'-tairease, a.h, HuP.) 
v.n. novo . rlw tir-t rear of the reign ot* the bigot Aurungzebe. It 
wa- then unhui-hed, and has conse(iiiently remained a ruin ever 
uinv. uhhJi mav give it an ancient look, but not such a- tu jiNtifv 
anv i.ne putting n LsTP rears before Avhat seems to be it- true date, 
l.y (.'uiiiiiuyliaiu ami his follower LieuteiK.jit 

1 ole. 


h «e iiiai rlui' uet nil of tlie-e two anomalous and em'i>tioiial 
the history uf ail the remaining tenijilc' in the valle\- is 
iiimv rluui iiMially hoimreeueoii' ami easily iutellioihle. The date 
"t riio priiiripal example— the temjile at ilarttaud— m hardlv donhtful 
7.-.U ; an,! nf The other., .ome may he .digitly ohlerja.t none 
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eaube carried further back tliau the rei^u of Rauaditya, a.d. 578 to 
594. Xor can any one be brought dovm. below, say which is 

probably the date of that of Payech. Between these dates, vdth a 
very little bx*al knowle<lge, the whole might easily be arranged. 
Such a classilication is, however, by no means necessary at present. 
The style during these six centuries is so uniform that it may be 
taken as one, for the purposes r>f a general history. 


'Femples. 


Before proceeding to speak of tlie teiii})le^ tliem^elves, it may add 
to the clearness of what follows if wt tii>t explain what the 
liaritie< of the styles are. Thi> we are able to 

do from a small model in stone of a Kadaniri g ” ' 4^ 

temple (Woodcut Ko. 15S^\ which wa^ drawn by 
(leiieral (himiiiighaui : such miniature teniple'> 
being common througln.iut India, and in all in- 
stances exact copies of their larger prototy^^C". 

The temple in this instance is surmounted 
by four roots (in the built examples, ^o far as 
they are known, there are only two or threeb 
which are obviously copied from the usual 
wooden roofs common to nio^t buildings in 
Kashmir, where the upper p}Tamid covers the 
central j)^tt of the Iniilding, and the lower a 
verandah, separated from the centre either Ijy 
walls or merely by a range of ])illar>.^ In the 
wooden exani})les the interval lietween the two 
roofs seeuis to have been left o}>en for light and 
air : in the stone buildings it i^ clo>ed Avith 
ornaments. Besides this, Inosever, all these roofs 
are relieved by dormer wimbjws, <jf a pattern 
very similar to those fjund in medicCAal build- 
ings in Europe : and the same steep, sloping lines 
are U'-ed also to cover doorAvays and porches, the^e 
I)eing A'irtuallA' a sectimi of the main rooi itself, and 
evidently a copy of the same AVor^den construction. 

The pillatN AAdiich sii])])ort the porticoes and the one on ay 
the model stamK are by far the most striking peculiarity ot this 
style, their shafts being almost identical Avitli those of the (-rrecian 
Doric, and unlike anvthiug of the class found in other ])art^ of India. 



Mo-lel uf re Hi pi.- i 
KafcbiiJii. 


vliich 


( oiitaiiiiiig A. Cmnimghaiii^ 

(*u the ^uhjpct. Ibiiti which tlin 
wuodcut takt‘n 


^ .See tlrauiiig of iiii>'.i|Uc hy A’ii;nc. 
A'nl. i. p. *269 : and also '.louriial of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengali,’ 253. 
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Generally tliey are fruiu tliree to four diameter^ in lieiglit, diini- 
nishing sliglitiy towards tlie capital, and adurned with ^ixteen flutes, 
rather shallower than those of the Grecian order. Both the bases 
and capitals are. it is true, far more complicated than would have 
been tolerated in Greece, but at Piestuiii and in Borne we And \\ith 
the Doric order a complexity of mouldings l»y no nieaii^ unlike that 
touiul here. Tliese peculiarities are still more evident in the annexed 
representation of a pillar huind in Srinagar (M oodcut Xu. 159 j. 
which a far more highly uriiamented example than the la^t, but 
(.H[uallv clasdcal in it'^ details, and, if anything, mure unlike any 
known example-^ e,f true Hindu arclntectnre. Xowhere in Kaslimir 
do we And any trace of the brucket ca])ital of the Hindu>, nor of the 
change" from ^(|ua^e to octagon, or to the polygon oi sixteen side", 
and >0 (.m. Xow that we are beconiing familiar with the extent of 

clas^ical influence that prevailed in 
Gandhara p. 17AJ donui to the 

7th or 8th century, we have no difti- 
culty in understanding whence the>e 
quasi-Grecian forms were derived, nor 
wh}' they should be found so }>re- 
valent in this valley. It add>, how- 
ever, vt*ry c(.)nsidera])l}^ to our interest 
ill the subject to And tliat the civiliza- 
tion of the ^"est left <o ^trong an 
impress on the arts of this part of 
India that its influence can be de- 
tected in all the Ka>lmiiri buildings 
down to the time when the local style 
])eri>hed under Mahomedan influence 
ill tlie beginning of the 14th century. 
Although, therefore, there can be no 
mi "take about the principal forms of 
the aivliitectuiv uf Ka"]ntiir being derived from the classical ^tyle" 
<4 the M e"t. and U" little doubt a" to the countries through which 
it wu" introduced into the valley, it mu^t not he overlooked that the 
ela.""ical influence i" fainter and more remote fvom it." source in Kash- 
mir tlian in Gandhara. X<‘)tliing resembling the CcuAnthiaii capitals 
of the Jamalgiri mona"te]y are found in the valley. The classical 
feature" in Kashmir are in degree more like those the Hanikyala 
tope and the very late"t examples in the Pe"Iiawur valley. The one 
style, ill tact, seems to coinmenee where the other ends, and to carrv 
on the tradition for centuries after it had been lost in the country 
from which it was introduced. 

The iaet, however, ot a qua."i-Dori(‘ order being emTently used 
in the valley from tlie sth to the 12th eeutury i- one of the manv 




CiILirat Srmagar (Fro;n a ilr.ovntj 
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iirguineuts that tend to coutinn the theory that the Coriiithiau order 
< >f the CTaiidhara monasteries is not so ancient as might at first sight 
appear. At all events, if a Doric order was the style of the Kashmiri 
valley at so late a date, there is no a priori improbability in a 
Corintliian order being used at Peshawur in the 5th or 6th century. 
On the contraiy, as both were evidently derived from the same 
source, it seems most unlikely that there should be any break in the 
continuity of the tradition. Strange though it mat' at first sight 
appear, it seems as if the impulse first given by Bactria tlnee centuries 
before the Christian Era continued without a break to influence the 
architecture of that corner of India for twelve centurie'^ after that 
epoch. 

Xo example of the Doric <^rder has yet been found in Cfandhara, 
but, as both Ionic and Corinthian capitals have been found there, it 
seems more than ])robable that the Doric existed there also ; but as 
nur knowledge, uj) to this date, is limited practically to two monas- 
teries out, probably, of a hundred, we ought not to be surprised at 
any deficiencies in our series that may from time to time become 
a^jparent. 

There is still one other peculiarity of this style which it is by 
no means easy to account for. This is the trefoiled arch, which is 
everywhere prevalent, but which in our present state of knowledge 
cannot l)e accounted for by any constructive necessity, nor traced 
to any foreign style from which it could have been copied, ily own 
impression is, that it is derived from the facades of the chaitt'a halls 
uf the Buddhists. Keferring, for instance, to Woodcut Xo. 46 or to 
Xo. 58,^ it will be perceived that the outline of tlie section of the 
cave at Ajunta, which it represents, is just such a trefoil as is every- 
wliere prevalent in Kashmir ; and, as both there and evervAvhere else 
in India, architectural decoration is made up of small models of large 
luiihlings ap}>lied as decorative features wherever re(j[uired, it is by 
n<.» means improbable that the trefoiled facade may have been adopted 
in Kashmir as cuiTently as the simple horse-shoe form vns through- 
out the Buddhist buildings of India Proper. All these features, 
howeA'er, mark a local stjde difiering from anything else in India, 
pointing certainly to another race and another religion, Avliicli we are 
not a< vet able tu trace to its source. 


^Marttaxu. 

By tar the finest and most typical example of the Kashmiri 
"tyle is the temple rd* Marttand, >ituated about five miles east of 

* On the Toi-aii attached to the mil at I &hown in section, which lepresent thk 
Bharlnit are elevations ot‘ chaitya halls, j trefoil form with great exactness. 
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Islamabad, the ancient capital of the valley. It is the architectural 
lion of Kashmir, and all tc)nri>ts think it necessary to go into 
raptures about its ])eaiity and niagnificence, comparing it to Palmyra 
or Thebes, or other wouderful groups of ruins of the old world. 
Hreat part, however, of the admiration it excite;> is due to its 
situation. It stamh well on an elevated plateau, froiu which a most 
extensive view is obtained, r>ver a great part of the valley. iSo tree 
or house interferes with it- ,-olitary gTandeiir, and its ruins— shaken 
dovm api)arently bv an eartluiuake — lie scattered as they fell, and 
are uu<»1)-cured by vegetation, nor are they vulgarised by any modern 
accretions. Add to this the m}>tery that hangs over their origin, 
and a We'^tern impress on its details unusual in the East, but which 
call- back the memory of familiar forms and suggests memories 
tliai throw a veil rif poetry over its history more than snlhcient to 
excite admiration in tlie most prosaic spectators. When, however, 

we come to reduce its dimensions 
to scale (Woodcut Xo. 16u}, and 
to examine its pretensions to rank 
aiiKUig the great examples r>f archi- 
tectural art, the rliap-odie> of which 
it has been the theme seem a little 
C)Ut of place. 

The temple it-elf 'AVoodcut Xo. 
Iblj i- a very -mall building, be- 
ing only Gl) ft. in length hy .TS ft. 
in width. The width of the facade, 
however, is eked out hy two Avings 
or adjunct-, which make it GO ft. 
As (General (binniiigham estimates 
that it- height. AA'heii comjdete, 
Ava- Go ft. al-o, it realises tlie pro- 
hleiii the JeAv< ^o earnestly set 
theui-elve> to solve — how to hiiild 
a temple Avith the three dimensi«'ms 
eciual, but yet should not he a cube, 
v'^uhdl, lirovevcr, a- the .IeAvi>]i teni})]e aaus, it aaus more than twice as 
laigt* a- rlii- uuc At Jeru-abmi the temple Avas HiO cubits, or 150 
ft. in length, breudtii, and beiuht.^ At ilarttaiid the>e dimensions 
wmv only Go ft. But it i- one nf the point- of intere-t in tlie Kas]i- 
miri tiuiiple that it n*])roiluce- in ])hu, at lea<t. tlie JeAvidi tenqile 
more nearlv tlian any other knoAvn building. 

^ • tV-ll -tuG .■ V -k Mid- ft the in v Iiieh all tltt'-L'dmieii^ioUft 

dt>ih. iv. G, I ]*'0-t V. iirctui i I \\ ill dran'U tu scalt*. 

un- *liv ]>rihli'li. 'On the 
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The roof of the temple ha^ so entirely (li>ap}>eare<l that Baron 
Hiluel (louhteil if it ever po>sessetl one.^ (General Cunninuhanj, on 
tlie other hand, has no doiihts on the subject, and re>tore> it in >tune 
on his plate Xo. 14. The absence, however, of any frauinent^ on the 
rioor of the temple that could have l)elonged to the roof’ inilitate> 
^criou4y against this view ; and, looking at the tenuit}' r)f the wall> 
and the large voids they include, I doubt extremely if they ever 
('ouid have supported a stone roof of the usual <le''igii. When, tno. 



an. View of Temple at MarttaiifL (From a Photograph.) 


the plan i< carefully examined, it will be seen that imno <4 the ma--e^ 
are ^(luare ; and it is very difficult to see how the roi>f of the porch 
‘‘'CiLl if in stone, be fitted to that over the cella. Taking all the>e 
thing> into consideration, my impression is, that it< roof — it certainly 
had one— was in wood: and knowing how extensively the Buddhist^ 
u>ed wooden roofs for their chaitya halls, I >ee no im})robability of 
thi>. l.ieing the case here at the time this tem})le was erected. 

The courtyard that sunmmds and encloses this temple is, in it> 
^tate of ruin, a mure remarkable object than the temple itself. It^ 


• ^ ■Jminml nt‘ tlio Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ Srpt. 184S, ]k -267. 
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internal dimension?? are 220 ft. by 142 ft.^ which are respectable, 
though not excessive : they are not much more than those of the 
temple of Neminatha at Uirnar (Woodcut No. 126), which are 165 ft. 
and 105 ft., though that is by no means a large Jaina temple. On 
each face is a central cell, larger and higher than the colonnade in 
which it is placed ' Woodcut Xo. 162), but even then only dO ft 



102. Central Cell of Court at Marttund. (From a drawing by General A CiinTiingham.) Xo Seale. 

in height to the summit of tlie rouf, supposing it to be completed, 
and tlie pillars on each side of it are only 9 ft. high, which are 
not dimensions to go wild about, though their strongly-impressed 
(jrecian aspect is certainly curious and interesting. 

One of the mo>t remarkable features of the courtyard, though it 
is common to all true Kashmiri temples, is thus described by General 
Cunningham ;— *• I have a sU:-picion also that the whole of the in- 
terior of the (luadrangie wa- originally filled with water to a level 


in tlie •.Tottrnal of tlie A,wtio Society of Bengal,' Bept. 1848 , 
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within uiie foot of the ha>e^ of the culuinii>, au<l that aree^^ to the 
temple wa> uaiiied hy a raided pathway of >lah<, supported on ^olid 
])lork-« at diort interval, which coniiected the ^ateAvay fli^lit of <te})^ 
with that leading to the temple. The >ame kind of pathway must 
have stretched lUi-ht aercj>s the <[iiadraiigle from one side doorway to 
the (Uher. Similar pathways still exist in the Shalimar garden a^ 
pa'? sages across the different reservoirs and canals. On the outside 
of the ([uadrangle, and ch>e by the ncjitheni side of the gateway*, 
there i^ a drain by which the surplus water found its exit, thus 
keeping the surface ahvays at tlie >ame level. The temples at Pam 
drethan Ledari, and in the Barahmula Pass, are still standing in the 
mid.^t of water. A constant supply of fre^h water was kejn up by a 
canal or watercourse from the Piiver Land )a! lari, which was conducted 
afmg^ide of the mountain for the sertuce of the neighbouring tillage 
of Sinharotsika,*' ^^cc. “'The only object," the (General goe> on to 
remark, '‘of erecting temples in the midst of water must have been 
to place them more immediately under the protection of the Xaga^, 
of human-1 )odied and .'^nake -tailed gods, who were zealously worship})ed 
for ages tlnougiutut Kashmir." ^ 

There are no inscriptions on this temj)le wliich would enalde us 
to hx its date with certainty, but all authorities are agreed that the 
enclosure at least was erected by Lalitaditya,- who reigned A.n. 72r> 
to TGI : and my conviction is that he also erected the temple itself. 
General Cunningham, however, on the strength of a passage in the 
‘Raja Tarangini,’ ascribes the building <'>f the temple to Ranaditya.^ 
who reigned A.n. dTS to ad4. He may have local iidbrniation which 
enables him to identity the village fSinharotsika with this 2)lace 
which he has not given to the }mblic ; but even then it is only said 
he erected a temple tr* tlie sun at that place, but nothing to show 
that it was this temple. Whether also it was dedicated to the sun is 
not clear. I never <aw a sun temple, or a drawing of one, and can. 


^ ‘ Journal ot‘ the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ S*pT. 1848, p. :i73. 

- Cuuniiigiiani, hic. cit , p. 263 ; 
Mgne, • Travels in Ka^iiTuir,' vnl. i. p. 
3S4. 

It is Hut a little singular, however, 
that tin* only temple I know of in Iiielia 
that resembles this one, either in plan 
or arrangement, is the smaller temple of 
Coujeveram in the Chola country, near 
Madras ; and it is curious that both the 
* Raja Taranginig the Kashmiii liKtoiy. 
and that ot the Chola country, mentiuii 
that Raiiaditya of Kashmii married a 
daughter of the Chola king, and assisted 


in forming an a([ueduct from tlie Cauvery 
— showing at lea^t an intimacy which 
may have aiisen tium that aUinity of 
lace and religion, which, overleaping 
the mtiLided Aryans, united the two ex- 
tiemities of Iinlia in one common l)Oud. 
True, the style of the two temples is 
ditferent : hut when I saw tlie one I did 
not kmwv of the existence of th<‘ other, 
and did not, as I now shuuM, examine 
the details with that eare whieh alone 
wuuM enable any one to }nonouiiLO de* 
Unitely regarding their allimties, 

Troyer’s ’Tiaiislation,' li!>. iii.. v. 

462. 


U 
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tlierefore, ^ive no opinion on that liead. Be tlii>, therefore, as it 
may, it seeiu-^ to me extremely ini])robahle that the tem}>le sliouhl 
have stood naked fur Ido year^ and then tliat a far i^reater king than 
its founder >liOuld have added the indispeiisahle adjunct of a court. 
If, like all Kaslimiri temples, it tvas intended to >tand in the water, 
smnethinu of the s(')rt must have existed from the heginning, and very 
little have been left fur the great Lalitaditya to adrl In a<ldition to 
t]ii>, many ui tbe details of the temple itself are so nearly identical 
with tho>e of the temi>le at Avantipore, erected A.n. S.V2 or S5d, that 
it is very mucb more likely that only 100 instead of '2o0 years inter- 
vened 1 between tke dates of tlie Marttand and Avantipore temples. 

The (pie^tion as to what deity this temple was dedicated to is 

more dilhcult to determine 



than it^ date. According to 
the ’liaja Tarangini/ ^ espe- 
cially as summarised by 
Wilson,- Lalitaditya was at 
the same time Buddhist, 
Jaina, or Vaishnava — three 
religions that were undistin- 
guisliable in that time of 
tolerance, but vhich, after 
200 years of persecution and 
wars, came out distinct and 
antagonistic in the 10th 
centurv. If rcaly the plan 
\sere submitted to me, I 
would unhesitatingly declare 
it Jaina : when its water 
aiTangemeiits were expkined. 
it would as clearly appear 
A"aga" AVoodcut Xo. 16o), 
but not at all necessarily 
antagonistic to either Binhl- 
lii^m or Vi-hmii<iii at that 
age. As 1 have just said, 
I kii)>w nothing of ^uii 


temiJc'^, aiitl cnniiot, therefore, say whether thi- rt>end»le- them oi 


not. 


rnfortiniately. tho ^tone of \\hich the temple is hmlt is of so 
fiiahle a laiturv^ that tlie ^ridpture> are now barely recognisable, but, 
tar a- call k‘ made mit from -uc]i ]»liotogra]hs as exist, all the 


^ io. V. 120-071. • Asiatic ' ^ol. . n. 49, 

ho d\A igt'iu tVo] Aiii, ' 1. 47, 
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priiicij^cil figure^ hi the niches have snake-hoods — are Xa.uas, in tact, 
with three or tive-headed snakes at tlie itack^ their heads. Any 
one on the spot, with his attention turned to thi". could easily deter- 
niine in a few luinutes how far this was the ca>e or injt ; hut no one 
has yet visited it with the prepara- 
tion necessary to settle this and 
many other uncertain points regard- 
ing the architecture and niytholr)gT 
of the place. A inonogTaph, In^wever, 
of this temple would he a work well 
worthy of any pains that might he 
bestowed upon it hy any Indian 
arclnnologist ; for, besides its historical 
and mt'thological importance, many 
of its details are of great beauty, 
and they have never been drawn 
witli the care they so well merit. 

(AVoodcut A'o, 164.) 
example of a t.|uasi-classical style, a 

perfect knowledge of its peculiarities would be a landmark in tlie 
history of the style lioth before and after its date. 



i , - 1 nt Sortit ol Arch at Maittand. (Trom a 

As tlie typical sketch hy Uie late Mr. Wilson, B C.S ) 


Ava^'tipoee. 

A'ext ill im 2 )ortauce to Marttand, anujiig Ka>hmiri temple^, are 
tlhKe (4* Avantipore, all erecte<I certainly within the limits of tlie 
reign of Avaiitiverma, the first king r>f tlie Utpala dynast}% and 
who reigned from a.d. 875 to a.d. 904. The stone with which they 
are erected is so friable, and the teinplc'^ themselves are so ruined, 
that tliere might he a dilhcultt^ in aseertamiiig to what religion 
they were dedicated if the ' Raja Tarangiiii ’ were not so distinct 
in describing this monarch us a devoted follower of Siva,* and naming 
the^e temples as dedicated to various fn'ins of that gr>d. 

The two principal ruins stand in oourtyarih of nearly the same 
''ize, about goo ft. by 160 ft. or 170 ft. inrernally. (Iiie, called 
AvantisAvaiui, has pillars all round, like ilarttand, and almost 
identical in design and dimensions. The other is astvlor, hut the 
temple itself was much more important than in tlie first example.- 

^ ‘ A>iatio Re.seaiclips.' y<^]. xv. p. 61. Cowic also at.ll'>' <'()ii"i(lcia]*ly to uui iii- 
Tioyor's ‘Translation,’ lib. v., l*. 128. ' foiniation on the subjeot. The dimen- 

- Plans of these temples with details sions quoted in the text are fioni Lieut, 
are given by Cunningham, plates 17 and Cttle, and are in excess of those given by 
IS, and by Lieut. Cole with photographs, Ceneiul Cuiiinnftli'Un. 
plates 20 to 27, and 2 to 5 for details. Mi . 
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Tlie cliaracteristii; that most clearly to dij^tiiigiiish the 

style <*f the temple^ at Marttaiid from that of tho>e at Ayaiitipore 
is the .iireater richness of detail which the latter 
exhibit ; just ^ueh a tendency, in fact, towards 
the more elaborate carvings of the Hindu style 
as one might expect frcjin their difference in date. 
Several of these have been given by the three 
authors to whose works I have so often had occasion 
to allude, and to which the reader is referred ; but 
the annexed fragment (Woodcut No. IGo) of one 
of its columns is as elegant in itself, and almost 
as interesting lii>torically, as the Doric of the ex- 
amples <j|Uoted above, inasmuch as if it is compared 
with the })illars of the tomb of AJycene (M oodcut 
No. 117 , vol. i.) it seems difficult to escape the con- 
viction that the two forms were derived from some 
At all events, there is nothing between the Pelo- 
so far as we now know, that so nearly 



V 


c.s.) 


PiCar at A\auti- 
, (From ; 
by Mi 


common .source, 
ponuesus and Kashmii*, 
resemble-' it. 


Bhaxitar. 

At a place near the remote village of Bhaniyar, on the road 
between Uri and Ahioshera, there stands one of the best-preseiwed 
temples in the valley. Like all the older temples, it was supplied 
with the means of keeping its crnirtyarrl full of water, ami during 
the long ages of neglect these brought down silt and mud sufficient 
to half bury the place. It was recently, hrovever, excavated by 
order of the Baja of Kashmir, and hence its nearly 2ierfect ^tate.^ Its 
dimensions are less than those of the temples la>t described, being only 
Uo ft. by 120 ft., but, ex(’e}>t from natural decay of the stone, it is 
nearly iJCiTect, and gives a very fair idea of the style of these buildings. 
The trefoiled arch, Avitli its tall pediment, the detached column and 
it^ architrave, are as distinctly shown here as in any (Aher existing 
example of a Kadimiri C(*loiniade, and luesent all those rjuasi- 
classical feature^ Avhich Ave now kncAv Avere inherited from the 
neighbouring of (landhara. The central temjde is small, 

only ft. -(piare, and it- ror^f is hoav coA*ered Avith Avooden shingles ; 
but Avhcther that Ava< the oi-iginal covering i> not certain. Looking, 
however, at the central side-cell of tlie c<.>lomiade AVoodcut A"o. 10G\ 
it seeui< to me extremely d^mbtful Avhether (Teueral Cunningham is 
ju^tffied in re-truing the roof of the teni]>le, or of the centud cell at 

1 T.iriit. ' nin-toiri-ni^ nf AiH'i-ait Buil. lings in Ka-liinirg ji. 23, platu^ 37 

and 38. 
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Marttand in stone. My ilnpre^^ion rather i<, hinted above, that 
the temple-roof vas in wood ; that of the side-cell in stone, hut flat. 



16d. View in Court of Temple at Blianiyar. (From a Photograph.) 


At a place called Waniyat are two groups of temples, which were 
carefully examined and described by the Rev. Mr. CoAvied and plan> 
and photogTaphs are found in Lieutenant Cijle’s book.- They difler 
srjiiieAvliat from those we liaA-e been describing, ina^much as they do 
not seem to have been enclo^ed in colonnaded courts, and consist each 
of one large and soA^eral smaller temples, unsyiumetrically an‘anged. 
The larger ones are 30 ft. and 32 ft. s(piare in plan ijver all ; the 
smaller 10 ft. or 12 ft. 

There are no inscrijitions, nor any historical indications that Avoiild 
enalile us to flx the date of the Waniyat tem})les with certainty, 
and the stone has decayed to such an extent that the details cannot 
be deflned Avith the })recision necessary for comparison Avith other 
examples ; but Avhether this decay arises from time or from the nature 
ot the stone there are no means of knoAviiig. Lieutenant Cole, 
basing his inferences on certain similarities he detects lietweeii them 
and the temple of the Takt-i -Suleiman, Avhich he believes Avas erected 
T5.C. 220, ascribes their erectirai to the tirst century after Christ. 
Reasoning from the same basis, if the temple on the lAkt belongs 
to tlie nth century, I Avjuld infer that they AA^ere among the most 
modern temples in this style in the Amlley. Besides this, they are 
jairely Hindu temples, Avithout any of those Aaga or Jaina peculiarities 
that distinguish the older ones and almost certainly, therefore, may 
be placed after the year a.d. 1000. Hoaa* much more modern they 
may be must T>e left for future im[uiry. 


^ ' t^oimial of the Asiatic.* Society of 
Bengal’ 1S66. p. 101, d scqq. 


- ' I]lllstlatiMll5^ of Ancient Buildings 
in Kashinir,’ p. 11, plates 6 to 11. 
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\ninii" till' I'L-maiuiu- oxaiiiplc-. i.erlia])s tlie uiie that l^o^t clearly 
exhil.it^ the rlun-actrii~tic^ nf the ^tyle that at Pamlrethaii (\Uod- 

cut 1G7;. It still 


>taiuls, as it has always 
^toud. ill the centre ol 
its tank ; but the over- 
Hu w drains, which ori- 
ginally served to keep 
the water at the same 
level, liaviiig become 
choked by neglect, it 
can now only be a])- 
l^ruached by >vimming 
or in a boat. (Iriginally, 
it ^eems to have liad a 
third storey or diAisioii 
to itt? roof, but that has 
hi lien ; the lower part 
of the building, how- 
ever, exhibit!? all the 
charac teri s t ic feat tires 
of the style in a?? inucli 
}>erfection as almost any 
I ither known example. 

One Ici-t example m'l-t conclude our illustrations of Kashmiri 
areliitc; nu'c. The tcm})le at Payech. though one of the smallest, !>• 
aiiiou^ the luo'.r eleuaiit. and al>o one ot the most modern example> 
of the "tyle W.mmIcui No. I Its . It- diiueimioim are mily 8 ft. square 
for tin* -iiptu'-rruoture cud 21 ft. high, including the ba.sement : but 
with c\en tlu-e diuieii-iou- it acquire- a certain dignity from being 
eiV'-ted witli ou]\- -lx -touc — four fn* the walls and tivo for tlie 
OMitd It -tend- !<v it-elf on u kuoll without any court, or any of 
tlie -urroiiniliuL:- ot tlic older temple-, end. being dedicated tvholly 
to the god- of i]ir Hiudoi Paiitheon, it certainly belongs to an age 
when their Witrddp liad -iipyi-ede<l the older faitlm of tlie valley. It 
Would i'e iuteiv-tiiie it it- date eould ]>e a-eertaiued, us it carries with 
it that of rhn easr*- of Bliauiuajo and of several other temples. So 
far a- can at pre-rut he made out. it -eeim- to helung to the 13th 
eeutury of our tuu. hut i- poTably nf a more modern rather than 

of a more aiuTmt da to. 

In order to write a < ouiplete monography of the Kashmiri style, 
we might to he able to trare it veiy nuudi further hack than anv- 
thing in the ]irevlt>u- page- enable- ii- to di*, and by some means 
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to cuiiiiect it with the other style> of India, In order to do thi^ 
liowever, we discover some Buddhist remains at Kashmir. AVe 

know from history that Asoka, b.c. 2oO, sent missionaries to convert 
the inhabitants of the valley to the Buddhist faith, and that in the 1st 
-century Kanishka, a Buddhist kin;,^', reteiied here absolutely; ^ and we 
know that in the Tth century Hiouen Thsang found Buddhism, if not 
the only religion, at least one of the dominant faiths of the people. The 
details he mentions, and the fact of his lingering here for two whole 
years A.d. to a.i». Body to stmK its forms and st-riptures, proves how 
im])urtant this religion then was.- But not one vestige of a chaitya 
-or oi a viliara has yet come to light ; and tlnjugh there are mounds 
which may contain stupas, it is most improbable that they will contain 
any architect irral forms that may Ije Cif any use for our purpc>ses. 

hen we lonjw more oi the forms and ages of the (Tandhara monas- 
teries rif/te. pages IGP, el ^eqq.). they may supply some of the missing* 
links rer|uu‘ed to connect the Kashmiri style to that of the outer 
world: but till the temples in iSalt Range, and other little-freipien ted 
parts of the Punjab are examined, we shall not know all that we 

■* ’ R.ija T.irangiui,' vnl. i. veis.:> 170. 


Vio Ht Voyagi's,’ vol. i. p. yB. 
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desire. Meanwhile tlie annexed wtx^dcut fXo. ir)9 . rejav^entin^u’ a 
tem])le at Alhlot, slifiW'> Ih.av nearly the Puiijahl >tyle re>eiiihkMl that 
of Kadivair. There are the '^aiiie tretoil-headed openiiiy> i the tinted 



lu‘> al Mulut, lu tlui Suit Range (Fiom a Flioiograpli ) 


|)illar<, witli ([iiad-cla^sieal bases and eapitals : and a general similarity 
of >tyle not tu he mi^^tahen. There i'^ another temple very similar, but 
>mallei’, at Kathwai : ]>oth are near Find Dadan Khan, and from 
wliat I ran learn there are others which may form a conueeting link 
between the (Taiidhara m(.>ua<terie> and the Kadimlri teiii])les. It 
may he that ^lahnmedan hii;otry liu'^ defaced them all : hut, looking 
at the imiiien^e ^tiidc" thnt have been made during the la^t few years 
in thi^ direction, I ttel rontideut that "oi.ul a^ they are lookeil for 
al! that i- '•till wanting will certainly be found. 

So many and ■'o varioU'' are the ot lutere-'t connectt*il with 

the ^t^ le ot tile aiirient budding'' in Ivadimir. tliat they deserv'e much 
iuller illmtrat loll than m compatible ^\lth the siajpe ot the ])resent 
Work. iliouigh not luagnilireut, they are very thaming and appropriate- 
examt>le' ot art, and they have thi'^ advantage over mo<t of the Indian 
^tylcN that Ka-huiir po^se-'^e'-. in the ‘ llaja Taraugini,' what may he 
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said to be the only Indian lii^tory in existence. Any one familiar 
witli that work, and with the actual buildings, could without inuch 
difficulty tix their dates, and from tlie buildings illustrate the history. 
This has not yet been accomplished, but there is no doubt that it 
can be done. 

Another point of intercNt ruuneeted with tlii< >tyle i< the ^tiange 
but undoubted affinity which exists lietween it and the architectural 
funii> of ancient (Ireece. Thh. when fully inve^tpuated, may ie\eal 
to us relations between the two countries or their outlying dependencies 
which are not nr»w .suspected. 

But the greatest point of interest is that ari.ring out of the con- 
nexion which at one time seems to have existed between Kashmir 
and Cambodia, which will form the subject of a subsettuent chapter. 
Between the two we shall 2 >i’obably be able to gather up the threads 
of the long-lost f'>rin of Seriient superstition, and learn to know 
what were the arrangements of the tenit)les, and what the worship 
addressed to that mysterious deity. 

I have already, in my work on Tree and >Ser23ent worshiji, and in 
the Introduction, entered sc> fully into this ^ubject, and said all that 
I have at present to say about it, that I need not do more here than 
recapitulate the results, but they can hardly be too often re 2 )eated in 
order to rentier the ct>ntest intelligible. So tar as I can ascertain, the 
people who adtjpted Buddhism in India were neither the Aryans nor 
the Bmvidians, Itut a native aboriginal race in the mjrth, whom the 
Aryans called Dasyus. Before their cctnversitjn they worship2)ed 
trees and seipents, and after their adt) 2 )tion ot the higher and 
form of worshi23 they continually rela 2 >sed to their old faith and old 
feeling > whenever the influence of Buddhism became weak, or its 
disci2dine relaxetl. This was e.s 2 >ecially the case in Kashmir, with 
Taxila, and (jrandhara ; it wa> the liead-tjuarter^ of Xaga worshit) in 
northern India : and though the inhabitants embraced BuddlnMii 
with avidity, there are everpvhere ^igns of their backslidings. In 
Kashmir the oldest tem 2 >les, if not exchi>ively Xaga, certainly riiow 
an unmiistakable tendency in that direction, and continued to do >o 
til! the Hindu revival in the 11th century. After that they were 
dedicated to Siva and Vishnu, ami the peo 2 >]e of the valley seem to 
have been conqjleteH converted to the Hindu religion, when they 
fell under the influence of the folloAvers of Mahomet, and ado2>ted the 
faith of the Arabian Pro 2 )het in or about the 14th centurv. 

It is between the fall of Buddhism and the rise of ^lahomedanism 
that all the tem 2 )les in the true Kashmiri style must be ranged. 
Before that we have nothing — after that, only the tomb ()f Zein-ul- 
ab-ud-din and the tem 2 )le on the Takt-i-^Suleiman can be classed as 
exam 2 »les of the style, tlnmgh the latter can hardly even claim a 
title to that affiliation. 
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A>'v une luokin^u at the lutq), and the map only, wuuld pruhahly be 
inelined to> fancy that, from their similarity (T situatiuii and siir- 
roimdingSj the urt- and arehnMjIugy of Xepal must resemble those of 
Ivashmir. It would not, Inwvever, I'e easy tij make a greater mistake, 
for there are no two provinces of Int.lia which are more diametrically 
Opposed to one cUiuther in these respect^ than these two Himalayan 
states. Partly thi^ i^ due to h:>cel })eeuliaritie''. The valley of Xepal 
proper — in which the three cayhtals, Patan, Bhatgaon, and Khat- 
mandu, are sitimted — is onU^ twelve mile^ ncirth and "Outhj by nine 
in width east and west. It is true, the bulk of the po})ulation of the 
Gorkha state live in the valleys that surround this central point ; but 
they are sper<e and i'-idated communities, having very little com- 
muniiaition with each i-tlier. Ivashmir, on the (jtlier hand, is one of 
the most lieautiful aial fertile valleys in the w(nld, measuring more 
than one hundred miles in one <lirection and more than seventy in 
another, without any ridge^ or interruptions of any sort, and capable 
ot maintaining a huge population on one vast, unbroken, fertile 
l)laiu. 

Another }»oint ot tlitierence that Kashmir newer wa^^ a thorough- 
tare. The popidatiou whc> now p(;sse^s it entered it from the south, 
and have retained po^>es>ion of it — in all historical times, at least — 
in sufticient numbeis to keep hack any iiumigTatioii from the north. 
In Xet^al, <ui the contrary, the hnlk <4 the populati<)ii are Thibetans, 
a people from the north, left there ap[)areiitly in their passage south- 
ward ; and, ^o far a^ we can gather from such liistiHes as exist, the 
southern race- who are found there only entereil the valley in the 
begiuniug of die Mtli century, and never in such numbers as 
materially to modify the e-seutially Turaniau character of the 
peojile. 

Xepal also ditfer- from Kashmir fivan the fact that the ^lahomedaiis 
never luul ]»ossessiou ot their valley, and never, conse<tuentlv, influenced 
their arts or their religitm-. The architectural history of the two 
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valleys differs, ('uii>e<|iieiitly, in the folhAviny }>artieiilars : — lu 
Kashmir we have a Buddhist period, superseded in the stli century 
by an original (pua>i-elassical style, that lasted till it, in its turn, 
was supplanted })y that of the !Mo.dem in the lath century. In 
Nepal we have no succession of styles — no history in fact — fur we do 
nut know when any of the three religions was intrcjdiiced ; but what 
we lind is the Vaishnava, Saiva. and Buddhist religions existing side 
by dde at the present day, and Houri.'-hing witli a rank luxuriance 
unknown on the i)lains of Bengal, where probabh’ their exuberance 
was checked l>y the example of the M<:»sleni^, who, a^ just remarked, 
had no intiuence in the valley. 

Oviiig to all the principal monument^ in Xepal being modern — 
all, certainly, subse(|uent to the 14th century — and to the people 
being too poor to indulge in such magniticence is fi>und on the 
l>lains, the buildings of Nejial cannot compare, as architectural objects 
with tho>e found in other parts of India. But, on the other hand, 
the verv fact of tlieir being modern gives them an iiitere>t of their 
own, and though it is an exaggeration, it is a characteristic one, 
when it is said that in Nepal there are more temple^ than houses, and 
mure idcds than men : it is true to such an extent that there is an 
unlimited field for inguiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings 
are marvellously picturesque. Judging from ])hotogTaplis and such 
materials as are available, I have no hesitation in asserting that 
there are smne streets and palaces in Khatmandu and Bhatgaou 
Avhich are more picturesque, and more striking as architectural 
comprisitiiuiN than are to Ije lV)und in anv other cities in India. 
41 le >tyle may ]>e called l)arbarous, and the buildings have the 
defect of being principally in wood : but their height, their variety 
ot (uitline, their wealth of carving ami richiie>s cff colrmr, are 
such as are not to be found in Beiuire> or any other city of the 
] Jains. 

lire real ])oiiit of interest in the architecture rff Net>al to the true 
student of the art lies in its etlmogTaphic meaning. 4Vhen fully 
ma^tereil. it ju’e^ents us with a complete microcosm uf India as it 
was ill the Ttli century, when Hiouen llising vi>ited it — when the 
Budrlhist and Brahuianical religion^ Hcuirished side Ijy sijle ; and 
when the distinctive feature> of the various races were far more 
marked than they have since become under the })Oweiful solvent of 
the Mahomedan domination. 

From all the^e causes I l)elieve that if the materials existed, and 
it were possible to write an exhaustive history of the architecture 
< J the valley of Nepal, it W(')uld throw mr)re light rm most of the 
problems tliat are now perplexing us than that of any other province 
in India. It only, however, can ])e done by some one on the spot, 
and perfectly familiar not only with the Nepalese building's but with 
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all tlie uf tlie ^ but even thou value would he iiuiie 

etlmograpliic than lo^thotic. If tlii> were an ethnographie liistuiy 
of arclnteeture, to whirh the lo^thetio (jiie^tiou were subordinate, it 
would he iiuli<peii-able that it diould be attempted, however incom- 
plete the materiah mieht be : but the euutrarv being the caNe, it 
mu>t suthee here to point out the f<.»rnr^ of the architecture, merely 
indicating the modo in which the varlou> ^tyle> are divided among* 
the ilifferent race>. 

Like that of luanv <jther countries <*f India, the mythic history 
of Xcpal commence^ with that of the h<u-oe> of the ‘ i\lahaharata/ but 
with Njine nujre rea'>on^ in thi'^ ca-e than in nio>t r)ther>, hu* it seem> 
probable that it wa^ through the Himalaya^ that the Pamlus entered 
India, and certain; at all events, that the poem represent^ the simdvors 
of the great war returning tC) their hrunes, accompanied by their 
dog>;, across thc'^e niountain>. through the dominion of the (jorkhas, 
if not actually through the valley of A"e])aL The long lists of names, 
la.twever, that connect the-e events with modern events, if not 
purely fabid-uw, are at least barren of all interest, and no event 
i^ recorded between Igoo years n.c. and A.n. 1300 that need arrest 
attention. AVhat we do gather that at some remote period, probably 
the i>t centurv of our era, Buddhi^m did ])enetrate into the valley, 
and. hading it iuhaluted by a peo}de of Thilauan origin, it was, of 
oouise, easily ado}ited, and ha^ ^ince remained the religion of that 
^eotiuii r,f the })Opulation.- 

]>]iutugoipli'-, it might he all that is 
1 reipiiied. 

j - A <nu iuus mistake occurs in Buchanan 
1 Hamilton*'^ ‘Ar count of the Kingdom of 
, Xep-il ' At ]>agc 57 he says : ‘-Oautama, 
j UL cording to the hcst authorities, lived 
j in Gtli ceutuiy u.c., and Sakya in the 
1-^t (a'ntiu V A.i). The doctrines of Sakya 
■ Singha ditlVi most essentially from those 
nt (hrutania.'- In the wiiting^ ot any 
i other man tliis ^\ou]d he put down as 
I a “-tupid mi'^take. hut he was so careful 
an nhM‘r\ei tliat it is evident that his 
I intniinei'. confounded the founder of the 
, S.ika t<ia — w hether he was Kanishka or 
not — ■'\irh the founder of the religion, 
though thev soeiii to he })ei fc'-tl v awai’o 
of the novelty ot the doetiiiies introduced 
^ h V Xagaijuna and the toui th I'oii vocation, 
i He .idijs, page 100, that Buddhism ivas 
intiodueul into Xt^]»al .t.u. 33. which is 
[uohahlv, however, lifty years too early 
it. at ll^l•^t, it was eonscr|uent on the 
toui th I on Vocation. 


^ Xepal H foituuat'* in liaving pu-'- 
sp'.-'t'd in Mr. Hii.in H. Hoilg^oii one ot 
the l!io'?t ai ute uhseiwer'^ that e’, ergia'-ed 
the Bengal ki\il St.ivie, , At tlic time, 
howevei' when In* w i" Kc'^ih^iit in tlie 
valley. lioUe of tin. <[Ue>tlo]i> tuonted in 
Tlih woik ran he said to have liren 
started . and he wai- niainlv eiigro'-->ed 
in evploj hii; and C(,iiimiinii itin-a to o the is 
tile uiisuspeet* d ^^calth iC ihiddldst haul- 
ing wliieli he tuuiid in Xepd. and tin 
s>'] viee- he ii ndeied t'» tills faU'C <ue in- 
i-ah ul ihly great. Xm’ del he uegle; t the 
ii hitii.ruit. I ]ia\eheloie me a -lent 
manus, lipr es>a\ <m tin snh|t et onlv 
loiu sheets toolM.a[i, with ihoul mil* hiin- 
ilc'd illustrations whiili Umilv\voik<d 
our, wordd he nearlv all that m ie.|uu‘*d. 
rnfoitunaiely them aie in.ithei date,, 
nor dimensions, and the i >',av is sk 
shoit. ami the diawme^. made hv na- 
me.,. .(, im ouipha* . that it doe- m>t 
su]>].lv what Is waiitid' hut. it woiked 
out on the spot and supph.uueut,-d hv 
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There are two accouiit> of the mode iu whieli the Hindu or Rajpxit 
element was introduced into the valley. The tavourite one is, that 
after the sack of Chittore by Ala-u-din, in 1300, the eunqiieror sought 
the hand of the proud Rajput's daughter, and to avoid the con- 
tamination he and his followers fled and sought refuge in Aepal.^ 
^\aiother account represents the Rajas of Hitliila and Semrun — de- 
scendants of the Surya Vansa kings of Ayodhya— and the Rajputs of 
Canouge flying in like manner, in 132b, to avoid the t}Tanny of the 
Delhi emperors ; and that it was these tribes, and not the fugitive^i 
from Chittore, who conquered and coLuii^ed a part (jf the valley.- 
Both accounts are probably to some extent true, and they and their 
folLjwers form the Parbuttva ov Hindu element in the }>opulation 
at the present day, and make up the bulk of tho>e who profess the 
Hindu religicai and worslnp Siva and Vidmu and tlie other gods of 
the Hiuilu Pantheon. 

Before they entered the valley, h<jwever, it seems to have been 
occupied }>y Kiratas, Bhotyas, Xewars, and other tribes of impure 
(xrigin,^ according to the Hindu idea of purity — in other words, 
Tartars or Thibetans — and they are tho.^e wluj harl early adopted 
the doctrines of Buddha and still adhere to them. The Aewars seem 
to have been the gvjverning caste till the year 17G8, when a Aveak 
sovereign having called in the assistance of a neigbouring Gorkha 
Raja, he seized the kingdom, and his successors still rule in Xepal. 
They apparently tvere originally of the ^lagar tribe,^ but having mixed 
with the immigrant Hindus call them^-elves Rajputs, and have adopted 
the Hindu religinn, though in a form very diflereiit from that known 
in the plains, and diflering in a manner we would scarcely l>e inclined 
to expect. When the religion of the destojyer wa^ introduced into 
a country that laofessed the mild religion of Buddha, it might 
naturally be supposed that its most savage feature> wmild be toned 
doAvn, so as to meet, to some extent at least, the prejudices of the 
followers of the religixm it was super, 'ceding. far from this being 

the case in this instance, it is j^aid that when tirst introducing the 
religion the (lorkhas propitiated the deity with human j^acriflces, till 
warnetl in a dream to desist and ^ulistitute animals."’ Besides this, 
the images of Durga or Kali, though hideous and repulsive enough in 
the plains, are ten times more so in Xepal ; and, in fact, throughout 
there is an exaggeration of all the most prominent features of the 
religion, that would lead to the belief that it found a singularly 
congenial soil in the valley and blossomed Avith unnsual exul)erance 
there. This, in fact is one <»f the reasons that lead to the l>elief that 


^ Buehandii Hamilton, ‘ Aeconrtt ot 
the Kingdom ot Nepal/ p. 12. 

" Ibid., p. 49. 


Buchanan Haniilt( * 11 . ' Account of the 
Kiuudoni of Nepal, ' ]). 190. 

■* Ibid., p. 22. Ibid., p}*. 35 and 211. 
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the religion of .Siva is a northern Tartar superstition, which, when 
iiitrorluced into India, was softened and nioditied to suit the milder 
genius <)f the pe<)}>le ; hut among the hill trilie^, with northern 
affinities, it wa> practi>ed with all the Tantric devil - wor^iipping 
peculiarities that characterise its original hirthplace. So far, too, a> 
the architecture of the Saiva temples in Xepal is concerned, it seems 
to indicate that the wrirsliip came int(:) the valie}’' from the nmth, 
and not tvom tlie plaiii> of Bengal. The architecture of the temples 
of Vi'-hnu, on the coutraiy, seem^ e^ddentlv to he an riffi<liot>t »)f the 
art of the plains. 


Stupas on Chaityas. 

The two ohle>t and most im})ortant Buddhist monuments in the 
valley of Xepal are those (tf Swayamhunath and Bouddhama the 
former, heautifully situated on a gentle eminence about a mile from 
Khatmandii, the latter at Karachi el, at some distance off. 
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Xo very preci.'^e iiiformatiijii is to be bad about the date of eitlier, 
but, in tlieir present form at least, they are not the oldest in the 
valley. According to Brian Hrjdgson, there are several low, flat, 
tumuli-like chaitya.s, with very moderate tees, which are older, and 
may be of any age ; but, as will })e seen frimi the previous woodcut 
(Ao. 1T(M, that at Swayambunath is of an irregular clumsy form, 
and chietly remarkable for tlie exaggerated form of its tee. Tliis 
is, in fact, the most marked characteristic of the modern Tliibetan 
dagoba, which in China is carried frequently to such an extent that 
the stupa becomes evanescent, and the tee changes into a nine or 
thirteen storeyed tower. According to Kirkpatrick (p. 1.31), '‘this 
temple is chiefly celebrated f)r its perpetual tire, the two }>rincipal 
wicks having preserved their flames from time immemorial.” The 
crjiitinual }>re.>ence of the tire-altar, in connexion with statues of 
Buddha in (Tandhara, would lead us to susj>ect a connexion between 
flre-worsliip and Buddhism in that l^ro^'ince, Imt hardly so intimate 
as this would seem to 
indicate. 

In i\Ir. Hodgson's 
collection there are 
nearly one hundred 
drawings of chaityas 
in Xepal, all difterent, 
nio^t of them small, 
and generally highly 
ornamented : but none 
of them grand, and 
none exhibiting tliat 
elegance of form or 
beauty of detail Avhicli 
characterises the build- 
ings of the plains. 

Frrmi a Liw, flat 
mound, one - tenth of 
it" diameter in height, 
tliey lUe to sm-h a tall 

building as thi.", whicli A— — _ — - ■ __ ^ 

IS a common fjrin, j 

bearing the name of [ 

Kosthakar f \\ oodcut x' i t- 7 x- 1 

1 , 1 , Xepales*^ Kosthakar. Xo scale, 

AO. 171 \ ill wliich 

the dagoba i< only the ci’owning ornameni, and between tliese there 
i^ e^eI\ conceivable variety of shape and deti.iil. Among other'^, 
theie is the four-faced liugam of Siva, with a cone^ponding emblem 
^urh four Buddhas; and altogether such y confiNi'Ui of the two 
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>iq)l)0?<ed to represent, uu doubt, m inodui’ii times understood 

to Lave that lueaiiiii,^*. 

Bt’ far tlie must elmraeteristie and beautiful teni 2 )les of tlie 
Xepalese aie those possessing many storeys divided with sloihng 
roofs. They are unlike ain'thing found in Bengal, and all their 
affinities >eem with thr)>e in Biirmah or China. Usually, they seem 
to be dedicate? I to the ^Saiva faith, but Mr. Hodgson mention^ one at 
Ikitciii, where *‘Sakya occupies the basal floor, Aniitabha the second 
store}', a small st(jne cliait}'a the third, the Dharmadatu Mandala the 
fourth ; tlie. fifth, or iqjex <jf the building, externally c<jnsistmg of a 
'^mall churamaui, or jewel -headed cliaitya, ' 

One of the -most elegant of this cla^s i^ the Bhowani temple at 
Bhatgaun, represented in the previuin woodcut (Mo. ITif:. It is five 
storeys in height, but stand particularly well on a ]>yramid of five 
>teps, which give'> it a greater dignity than nian\' of its congener^. 
Another, (lediuited to i\Iahadeo, is seen in the centre of the next 
V(Mjdcut 'Mo. 173 . It i> only two storey^ in height, but has the 
'^aiiie characteristic form of roof, which is nearly universal in all 
buildings, civil or ecclesiastical, which have any pretemion to archi- 
tectural design. The temple on the left of the last cut i^ iledi- 
cated to KiUlimi, and will be easily recognised by an}' one familiar 
with the architecture of the plains from it,- >ikra or spire, with the 
curvilinear outline, and its clustering pavilions, not arranged quite 
like tlie ordinary type,-, but still so as to be unmistakably Bengali. 

One other example must complete our illu.-tratiou of the archi- 
tecture of AM pal. It is a doorway leading to the durbar at Bhatgaon, 
and is a ,-iiigularly characteri-tic >pecimeu of the style, but par- 
taking much mure of I’liina than of Imlia in the style of its orna- 
ment- : Woodcut M^o. IT-I, p, oOTb It i- imleed so like an archway in 
the M^ankau Pass, near Pekin — given further on — that I wa- at lii>t 
incline?! to a-cribe them t?,> the same age. The Chinese example, 
however, i- date?! in 1.345 : ^ this ?jiie. according to Mr. Hodgson, was 
eivcte?! a- late as 1725, yet their ornamentation is the same. In the 
centre is Caruda. with a -even-heade?! snake-hood ; and on eitliei 
liau?l are AAgas, with seven-headed hoo?ls als?,? ; an?l the general 
?.-haru?4cr of tlie filiage?! ?,irnanieiits is so similar that it i- difficult to 
believe iu -o great a lapse of time between them : but ! ?laiv imt 
«jue-tiou Mr. Ho?lg>f:ui's evidence. Since he was in M^epal the buiMing 
‘•u the left-hand side ?jf the cut has been ‘'improve?!.*' Hi- drawing.- 
-liow' it t?) have been one of the most pictures?|ue b nil? lings iu the 
\allev. It certainly is m.ffi so now. 

It may he remembered that in speaking ?4‘ the arcliitecture of 
(auara p. 272 \ I remarked on the similarity that exi>te?l 

^ ‘ Jaunicil of the Koval Asiatic Society.’ vol. v, p. IS. 
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between tliat of tliat reuiOte pr^A'iin-o and the style that is fniiud in 
this Himalayan volley ; and I do not think that any (Uie can look 



ar Th»‘ illn^tratioii^ <|U'>ted aln)ve, e^^eciolly Mbtuilcut^ Xon. loO and 
1 o3. and hnt ]ierceive the similarity between them and the Xepalese 
exam^)!*.-. th-»u-h it mi-ht reiiuire a familiarity with all the xdioto- 






Doolwaj ot Durbar, Bliat^^aou, (.From a Pbutugra]*!) > 


}»eiui: the aise, it i^ eurhui'- to hud I’oluiiel Kirkpatrick >tatiu^’, more 

x^2 
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than >eveiity yeai> that "it is reiiiarkahle enough that the 
Xewar women, like tlio-e anmng the Xair>, may, in fact, have as 
many hu^hamU a> tliey please, being at liberty to divorce tliein eon« 
tinually on the >iighte-‘t pretence." ^ Dr. Buclianan Hamilton also 
remarks that ‘‘though a small })i.>rtion of the Xewars have forsaken 
the doctrine of Buddha ami ad(»})ted the worship of Siva, it is Avithoiit 
<;hangiug their manners, which are chiefly remarkable for their extra- 
ordinary carelesmess idjout the conduct of their women;'" and he 
elsewliere remaihs on their promiscuousnes> and licentiousness.- In 
fact, there are no two tribe.> in India, except the Xair^ and Xewars, 
who are kne)wn to ha\'e the same strange notions as to female chastity, 
and that, coupled with the architecture and other peculiarities, seems 
ttj point t*.i a similarity t)f race which i.^ both curious and interesting : 
but how and vhen the coiinexi(_>ii tOijk place 1 must leave it to others 
t(.> determine. I do not think there is anything in the likeness of 
tlie names, but I do place faith in the similarity of their architecture 
combined with that <jftlieir manners and custmns. 

WoODEX Temples. 

In the Iliinalat'an district> betAveen Kashmir and Xepal, in Kulu. 
Kangra, and Kumaon, there are a vast number r>f tem])les, regarding 
vliich it Avould he extremely interesting to have more information 
tlian AAu noAv ])u-,-es^. Tliey are all in Avood, generally Deodar pine, 
and, like mo>r huildiug^ in rhat material, more fantastic in shape, 
hut at tlte same time more pictures^pie and more richly carved than 
buildiiig> in imue ]»ermaiieut and more intractable materials. What 
A\e itnw know ot them, however, is mainly derived from pliotographs. 
taken without any system, only as picUiires, because the Imildiiigs 
were either ]>ictures<|ue in themselves or so situated as to iinproA‘e 
the landsca}>e. Ao one yet has thought of measuring them, nor of 
asking to A\hat divinities they are detlicuted, and still less of iiiijuirmg 
into their age "r truditif.uis : and till this i^ done it is ini])ossihle to 
treat ot them in anything like a satisfactory niaiiuer. 

Y hciiever tins cha])ter ot Indian architectural history comes to 
he written, it will torm a curious ])endant to that of the Avooden 
ai« lute* tuie ot l^wetleii and AorA\ay, the similarities hetAA'een the tAv*» 
groU}is lubiiu heth striking ami instructive. It can hanlly he ex- 
]>ecte*l that <UiA ethm.*graphii'al *>i' politu/al c*jiinexiou can he traced 
between ]>eople> sn leimjte trfjm one uiiother Avhicli coubl influence 
tlieir aivliitectural forms: but it is curious, if this is so, t*> observe 
liow people <-..aiie imlepeudeiitly to adu])t the ^anie forms ami similar 


^ p. j tlio Kingdom of Xep.il.’ i>p. 29 42 

Buchau.ui Hamiltoi], ' Aeeuuiit of j ol. cVe. 
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moTes of (lecoratir)ii when using the ^aine materials fur like }uirpn<es 
ami under similar climatic iiitiueuces. Altliou^i»]i it may, coUNeqiieutly 
be impossible to trace any iiiHueiice TTiat the i>efjple of tlie Himalayas 
coubl have exerted on the peoples of the m>rth~v'e>t of Eurupe, it is 
by no means clear that in these \v<jodeii structure we may not tind the 
germ of much that is now perjdexiiig im with regard to the earlier Ibumis 
of Hindu stone architecture. Like Buddhist architecture, there can 
hardly be a doubt that much of it was derivial fiNan woijden originals, 
and it is difficult to see any locality where wriedeu styles were likely 
to be earlier adopted and longer practised then in those valleys where 
the Deodar pine is abundant, and form^ ^o ex('elleut and so lasting a 
building material. 


All exploration of the<e valleys, would, im doubt, laiiig to light 
many curious monuments, which would not (Uily be interesting in 
themselves, but might 
throw considerable light 
oil many now obscure 
poiut> of our in(|uiries. 

One monument, for in- 
stance, has recently lieen 
discovered by Major (God- 
win Austen near the foot 
ot the Ahga hills in As- 
^am, which is unlike any 
other known to exist any- 
where else.^ The temple 
—if temple it may be 
called — consists of a long 
corridor, about :^o0 ft. in 
length and 21 ft. wide, 
the rr)of of which was 
Mi]»ported by })illars 
richly carved, spaced Id 
It. to 21 ft. apart: but 
its mo>t remarkable fea- 
tures are two rows — one 
of sixteen, the other of 
seventeen monoliths — 
standing in front of thi>. 

Ihe talle>t is Id ft., the smallest s ft. d in., the general range being 
hoiii 12 to 18 it. ill height, and is ft. to 20 ft. in circumference. 



* 


ur O.inapur. 

(•'nwii a Dia-vin:; )iy Maiur Go Iwui Aioten.) 


Tho iollowing partiouLirs are tikcii i ■ Juiunal ot tlie Asiatic Society of 
a palter hy Major Austen in the | Hcugal,* vnl. xliii. parti., 1S7-4. 
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Xo two are exactly alike, though all Lave a yeiieral >iunlarity of design 
to tlio^e reja-LSeiited in tlie preceding woodcut (Xo, ITd), which may 
be coiisideied as typical of the style. Another similar monolith was 
found a small distance off, niea>uriug IG ft. 8 in. in height, and 23 ft. 
in circuiufereiice. 

The liati^'e< were quite unable to give any ace-ount of these curious 
moiiuinent^. nur is it easy to guess why they were placed where tliey 
are. 8o far as I know, no similar monument exi>ts anywhere, for the 
pillars >eem }ierfect]y u-ele^s, though attached to two rows of stones 
that may have bonie a r<jof; otherwise they look like those rows of 
rude strfiie im:>iiuments vhich we are familiar Avith in this country and 
in Brittany, lint which a more artistic people may have adorned with 
rude carvings, in^teafl of leaving them quite plain, as our forefathers 
<lid. A" for their carving, the only thing> the least like them, so 
far as I know, in India, are tlie ]>illars in the temple at Moodbidri 
(AYoodciit Xc. LI2 and in mher }>lace^ in Canara. hut there the pillars 
are actind >iqq)t»rt'' cf rrjoff: tlie^e are round-headed, and evidently 
never were intemled for any ntilitaiian purpose. 

Judging from the gateway and other remains of the toA\n <')f 
Biniapur, in wliich tlie^^e }>il]ars are found, they cannot he of any 
great age. The gateway is the (uiur type, with a pointe<l arcli, 
})rohahly of the IGth (ir 17th century: and, if Major Austen’s obser- 
vation i- correct, tliat tlie sandstone of Avhich they are composed 
i^ ot a triable and })crisluihle nature, they cannot lie of auv remote 
anti([uity- 

It Would he Very intero'-tiiig it a few more similar monuments 
could be found, nnd A'-sam i*- one of the most ])romising fields in India 
for such «li>covc7-it‘--. When Hioueu dJc^ang visited it, in the 7th 
century, it wa-- known a^- tlie kingdom of Kainru}). one of the thive 
princi[ial '-fate-' of Xortherii India, and cijiitinued populous and im- 
]M»rtaut till the Pathan sovereigii> of Delhi attempted its conquest in 
tlie loth century. Owing to the lEysical diliiculties of the country, 
they iieA'er were able tc) succeed in this attempt : hut tliey blockaded 
the country for many years, and, cut off from tlie rest of the world, 
the '^avage hill tribes <tn either band, aided by ffimine, so ilepopn- 
lated the countiT that the jungle overpowered the feeble remnant 
that -urvived, and <aie i)f the riclie-t valleys in the tvorld is now 
one ot the nio-'t ■'par'^ely inhabited. A good and liberal goveriiiiieut 
might, in few year-, gn far to remedy this state of affairs, and, if 
-o blessed, t]it‘ jungle might again Ge cleared and rendered tit for 
human population. When tlii- is done there <*an he no doubt hut 
that the remain- «»f many ancient cities will be found. Already 
Captain llaltou ba- given an account (ff the ruins of Uohati, which 
was ahiio-t certainly the ancient capital of the province. Its fomier 
inipovtauco. the C.<.»mmi-siouer >ays, **is well attested Iw the uniiiense 
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extent of fortitieatioii^, and the profusion of carvea ^^toues wlacli 
every excavation of tlie minlcrn town brings to light. Ihe leinain^ 
of stone gateway^ and old stitue bridge^ are found both within and 
witliout the ohl city walls. ^ b’aptaiu Ilannay gives a view of one ot 
these hridg'e^. lake all the re<t, it is con>tructed without arches, on 
the liorizontal principled but it may be ;is old a> the time oi the 
Chinese Pilgrim^. Be>ides tliCNe. other riiin.N have been luiiiid and 
described, in more L>r le>^ detail, in the pages ut the * Journal the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.' \\ hen more lully known they A^ill ceitainh 
be of con>iderable hi>torie and ethm_>graphic value, tliougli tliet liaidh 
can comjjare with the va^t monuments ol Midi ])rovinre'' a> ()ri^^a oi 
Giijerat, and other parts ot India Pro})er, 


Thibet, 

It would be extremely interesting if, before leaving thi'^ part of 
the world, it were possible to compile anything like a satislactory 
account of the Bllddhi^t >tyle in Thibet, fjr it is there that Buddhism 
exists in its greatest purity at the tu^esent moment, and there oidy 
is it entirely and es.sentially a part ot the system ot the people.^ e 
W(tuld gladi}', therefore, com[)are the exi'^ting >tate ot things in Ihibet 
A\ith our aecouiit^ <.if India iii the days ot the supremacy ot the ^ame 
religion. Tlie jealousy of the Chinese, liOAvever, uIlo are nuv ^upieine 
over tliat nation of prie^r^, prevents free access tc) the coiintr}, and 
those who have penetrated beyond its forbidden barrier-^ luive either 
done s( » 111 tlie iiiscuise nf meiidicaiit>, and, cr)nse(piently, dared neithei 
to draw lior examine ininut^dy ^^hat tliey sav, or ehe had little ta^te tor 
prutraying what was unintelligible, and, eonse([uently. ot \er} little 
interest to tlicm.^ 

So far as can be made out from sucli narratives a^^ ve ba^e, theie 
doe^ not .seem to l.e in TIdiHU a >iugle relic-diriue remarkable either 
for net ity or size, imr does relic~worshi[) seem to he expressed eithei 
in their arclutecture or tlieir religi(.ui> toriiis. But as no couiitit 
ill the World pos>e>ses a larger body ni priests in ])roportioii To its 
}H)pulation. and as all tliose are vowed to celibaa'V and li\e togethei, 
their monasteries are more extensive than any we know ot elsewheie 
— Mdiie coutaiiiiug er lamas, >ome, it we may trust Ilut, 

as many as l.TOoit.^ Tlie im^iiasteries dt) not seem to be built with 

^ ‘ .rournal of tlu- Societe of ^\llat he tut tlieN Hie liOt ''elected 

Beiiuab’ vmL p. 1. d s^qq. ^ that ila^s of muiamients which 

^ Ibid., ^uL XX. p. 291. ds^qq. , tile mbjHr-t of our present _ 

^ Capt. Turner, it i" true, ho was srT]t \ oyage dans le Tliibet, m . ii. 

to Teeshoo Lomi*uo ])y Warren Hastings, p, 2:^9. The inoii'isteiN^ letcuet. to ib 

iias published uith ids inteic.-ting nar- that or Seia, in the indghiM»ui loot o 

niti\t‘ a niunber ot vei \ feuthful \ie\\s of Lassii. the capital. 
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any reuiilarity. or to Re limuped into eombinatioiis ut‘ any architectural 
lu-eten^ioii, hut t(» cou>l^t nf loii^ streets of ct*li<. mostly <iiiT(jiiii(liiig 
small j-ourtyanls, three t)r four on each side, and >oineriiiies two or 
even throe storeys liieli ; generally, perhaps always, with a small 
shrine or altar in the centre, 'fhe monastery of Bomldha La, outside 
the city of La-^a, where the I)elai Lama resides, seems to he of more 
mau]iitireuce than all the rc'^t — the centre being (jccupied h}^ a huildiuu' 
fVnir store}'" high, crowned by a dome diiakiiig the hfth) covered 
entirely witli sheets of gold ^'rather, perhaps, merely gilt;, ami sui'” 
rounded by a peristyle of columns, wliich are gilt als(i. Around this 
centra.l palace are grouped a niniiljer of smaller ones, where the inferior 
member" of this great ecclesiastical order resiile ; but of all this it is 
<litti(;ult to form a distinct idea without stmie better drawings than 
the native ones, whicli are at present alone available, 

'JLe l)elai Lama, who re"ide" in this palace, i" believed by the 
Thibetan" to be the living incarnation of the Deity, and, in conse- 
«|ueuce. i" the principal, if not the only, ol^ject of worship in Lassa. 
Inhere are, however, fair or fve suhordinate incarnations in dif'erent 
l)arts ot 'fliibet and Mongolia, who, though inferior to this one, are 
"till objert" nf wor"hip in the ]>la(‘es tvhere they re"ide, ami by 
particular sect" of Buddhi"ts. 

It is thi." worshi]) of a living ratluu* than of a dead deity that 
"ceni" to be the })rincipal caime of tlie difeience of tlie architectural 
tonus ot India and 'Fliibet, In the countries we have hitherto been 
dcM*ribiag no actual incarnation of the l)eit}' is believed to have taken 
place "iiice the death of >Sakya i\luui, thoiigli the s})int of Cod has 
dr'scendcil mi many >aint," and hoi}' men: in India, therefore, they 
havi* boon content to Avor"bi}) images uf the departeil deity, or relic" 
wliioh recall Hi" })resence. In 'fliibet, where their deity i" "till jiresent 
among thorn, cuntimudiy traii"migrating. hut never dviiig, of course 
"Uch a torm <d w'oi-hip would he absurd : ik) relic <'f a "till living go<l 
<'an exi"t, nor i-. the "emhlance or the memriry of any }>a"t manifestation 
tliought Worth piV'^fTring. A priori^ therefore, we slumld scarcely 
look lioiv tor tbo "aim* iba"" ot "acred oditioO" a" we fnd in India 
'>r (’ovloij. 

Owing to the joaloimy with which the coiintr}' i" guarded against 
tbo intru"ion ot Luroj^ean", we m<iy in’oliably have to wait some time 
hotoro 1 liibot itsolt, or even the valleys dependent upon it in the 
IIiuiala\a", are "i.> a<'ce""ibie tct Eaiv>pean travellers as to enable 

them to "U])pl} the ilatu re<[ui"Ite for the pLirpu"e. ' In the nieau- 

wliiio, howt*ver, tht^ viow AYnodcut Xo. iTf; of tlie doorway of 
the lomple at Lw^iding i> ciirioii" as slmwing a ]>erH*veraiice 
in^ the cm]do’mont i>t "loping jamhs, whi<bi we do not meet 

\'iih in tlic plain". It will lie rcroHei-tcd that thi" featiirt* i> 

nearly nniversd in tie* Beliar and earlv wc"teni cavc" AYoodcut" 
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176 Doorway of Temple at Tassidm^ (From Dr Hooker’s ^ Himalayan Jonmals.’) 

Xrj.v. 43, 4 j, and 30j, but tliere we lose it. It may liave continued 
to be cMjinuKmly employed during tlie [Middle ^Vges, tliougli the 
examj>les have j)eriMied ; but it i> curirais to hud it cropping up here 
aoain after a lapse of 2000 yeais.^ 

Another view in the porch of the teni]jle at Pemioiigehi is also 
interestin^i!, a< showing the form of roof which we are familiar with 
in the rock examples, and also as illustrating tlie extent to which tlie 
bracket i‘apita] of India may be carried umler the intiueuce of wooden 
architecture AVoodcut Xo. 177;. It hartlly seeiu'- dou])tful tliat the 
idea wa< <,riginally derived from wooden construction, but wa> equally 
appro})riate to masonic forms, and is used in masonry <o judiciously 
by Indian architects that we lose sight of its i nmin in most instances 
altogether. 

Intere^ting a^ tliese minor styles undoubtedly are from their 
variety, and valuable though they may ]>e for the hiut> tliey afford 
u> in understanding the history of the other styles, they never can 
be >o imjjortant as the greater architectural gl^:)Up'^ tliat are found on 
tlie })lains of India itself. A monograph of the st}des of Kashmir or 
[Nepal, or of the intermediate valleys, would l^e an invaluable addition 
to our knowledge: but hardly more is required in a general historv 
tlian that their places should be indicated, and their general charac- 


^ It is IkuikI <‘uiivrit]y »'inplovc<l in 
tUe de''-oi‘ati vr srulptuu* of the Itaiidhara 


iiionasTerif*'^. }iiu iievr} vs a con^trnr-tive 

h.MtUl*'. 
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to describe Iiere before leaving’ thi> part of the >ubject, a> their 
peculiarities will assist us in uiulerstaiiiliuiJ iiiucli that has just been 
said, or that will be presently advanced. Beside:^ tliis, they do not 
exactly lit into any other series, but tliey can lianlly be j)assed 
over, as they posses.^ what is so rare in Indian temples— a well- 
ascertained date. 

The temples are situated in the village of Kiraarama, not far 
from Kote Kangra, and, an inseripti(jn on them records, were 
built by tw'O brothers, Baijnatli and ;Siddhnath, in the year$S04 A.n.^ 
Xeither of them are large. The largm* has a prirch ‘20 ft. srpiare 
inside ])y 2S ft. (not 4S ft.) over all externally, and the Avlnde length 
of the tenqde, from front to rear, 50 ft. The sujaller one is only 
33 ft. over all, including the sanctuarv. In lT8lj, the large temple 
underwent a thorough repair at the hands of a Pvaja >8insarchand, 
which has (jbliterated many of its features ; but it is easy to see at a 
glance what was done in the lieginning of the Uth century, and what 
IPOP years afterwards. ddie ^mall temjde, tlnjugh ruinous, is more 
interesting, because it has escaped the hand of the spfuler. A> will 
be seen from the woodcut (Xo. ITS), it ha> all the features of a very 
old temple — great simplicity of outline, no repetitions rif itself, and 
the whole suiface of the upper part a ivered with that peculiar horse- 
shoe diaper which was so fashionable in those early days. It looks 
here as if it must be copied from some Ijrick or terra-crjtta c<.mstriic- 
tion ; otherwise its repetitii ui over a whole surface >eems unac- 
countable. The amalaka stringcourses are sul^dued and m gijod 
taste, and the crowning ornament well ])roportioned.- 

There is little <loubt that the >ikra of the larger tem}»le was simi- 
larly adorned, but all its details are sn completely obliterated bv the 
coating of plaster it has received that it has lost it> interest. Tlie 
pillars, however, <')f it- pordi retain their forms up to their capitals, 
at least. The architraves, as may be seen from the woodcut, Ijelong 
to the repair in 17S(;. ’The shafts of the pillars are plain cylinders,' 
of very clas>ical propm-tious, and the bases also diow that they are 
only .slightly removed from clas>ical design. The stpiare plinth, 
the two toruses, the cavetto, or hollow moulding l^etween, are all 
classical, but paidially hidden by Hindu ornamentation, of great 
elegance, l)iit uidike anything fmind afterwards. The capitals are, 
however, the most interesting parts, though their details are con- 
siderably olditerated by whitewash. They belong to what may be 
styled the Himlu-(.V»rinthian order, though the principles cm which 


^ Cmiiiiuglidiii. ‘ Aicli.v<au^i( dl 13** pi. 44, \ul. <>t CuiiuingliainA 

ports.' vol. V. p. 178, tt Scqq., tnau Avlit-li * Arc^hd ologioal Erpurts ' iura ivpreseiita- 
the following paiticuLiis are ti<ni of tlii- temple. It iluei, not in the 

- I hope no one will mLtake the least re’s^ nible it. 
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tliey are Je-i.i:ue*l i< Jiaiuetrlcallv opposed to those of the ela^Hral 



i:-, Teitiple^ at Kira-rrania. near Kangra (From a PhotouraphO 

'order of the sinie name. The oUject of lioth— a- i> well-kmnru is 

'to oniuort a eio'ular diafr into a ^<piare mvliirrave-l.earin^ eapital 
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ill a ^Taceful and j>leasiiig inaniie^ AVe all know the iiiaiiiier in 
wliicli the Ionic and Corinthian ca]>itals effect thi^ ; pleadingly, it 
i^? true, luit not without effort and some little clumsiness, which it 
required all the skill and taste of classical architects to conquer. 
Ti.> effect this ohject, the Ilindim placed a vase on the toi> ot 
their column, the bowl of which was about the same diameter as 
that of the pillar on which it was placed, or rather larger : but such 
an arrangement was weak, because the neck and ha^e of the vase were 
necessarilv smaller than the shaft of the })illar. and b<jth were still 
circular. To remedy these defects, they designed a very beautiful 
class of foHaged ornament, vhich a]q)ear^ to ginw out of the vase, on 
each of its four faces, and, falling downwards, strengthens the holluvs 
of the neck and leg of the vase, so as to give them all the strength 
they requinc ami at the same time to convert the circular form of 
the shaft into the retpiired stpiare for the abacus uf the capital The 
Hindus, of coiir-e, never had ->utticient alulity or roustructive skill to 
euahle them to })roduce ^o }>erfect a form as the Corinthian or Ionic 
capitah of the (Greeks or Eoiuaus : hut it is jtixthahle tliat if this 
form were taken up at the present day, a capital as heaiitiful as 
either of these might even now be lu'oduced. It i-, indeetl, almost 
the only suggestion that Indian architecture sacms to offer for 
European use. 

It is by no means clear when this form of capital was first intro- 
duced. It fir-t api)ears, hut timidh' it must l^e confessed, in such 



PiILtr at Eruu ot tlir- 1^0 Cajiital ot Half Culurnn from a temple m 

Gupta ajj'e Oii>'ja. (, Fioiu a Lithogiapb ) 


late Buddhist caves as were excavated after the heginniug of the 
oth centuiy as, for instance, in the Yaduya Sri cave at Xassick 
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(Woodcut Xo. Ml : in the murtyard of the Viswakanua, at Ellura 
(Woodcut Xo. ; and iu >uine of tlie later caves at Ajuiitu — the 
tweiiH'-foiirth fi»r iii-^taiice. It found at Eruii (Woodcut Xo. 
170 \ among <ome frauinent^ that I believe to he of the age of 
the Uupta^, ahuut A.n. 400, and it is currently employed in the 
middle group of Ilindii cave^ at Ellora, ^uch as the Adies of Havana, 
and other cave.s of that age. my about a.i>. GOO. It afterwards 
became fivijLient, almost univeisal with the .Tains, down to the 
time of the iMalannedan con(|ue>t. The preceding representation of 
one fAAoodciit X^o, ifso . from a lialf column of a temide in Orissa, 
Hiow< it iu a ^keletim hjrm, and therehire more suited to explain its 
construction tliaii a fuller capital would do. On it> introduction, the 
bell">hapeil or Per'>e})olitan capital seems to have gone out of fashion, 
and doe^ not again appear in Iiiilian art. 

Tn return h’om thi- digre-Mon : there can be no doubt that the 
temple ed Baijnath i> dedicated t('> ^^iva, not only from the presence 
of the bulh in fr<;>nt of it, in pavilions of tlie mine arcliitecture as the 
porch, but alsrj because (laiie-a appears am^uig its integral sculptures : 
yet, strange to -«ay, the back niche, is (A‘cU})ied by a statue of ilaha- 
vira, the last .Taina Tirthankar. with a perfectly legible inscription, 
dated in A.n. 1240.^ It looks as if the age toleration bad not passed 
even tliein. 


Cuuijiiigliaiic, ‘ Avulictologicdl RL'pcits.' ^ul. v. }>. 1S3. 
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The limits wkliin the l)raviTiaii ^tyle (->f ardiitectiire }>re- 

vailed ill Iialia are ii<h ditheiilr to define or uuder'>taiid. Practically 
they are tla.^e ut‘ the }dadra^ Pre-ideiicy, or, to >peak more correctly, 
they are ideiiticad with tlie spread of the ])eople speaking Tamil, or 
any of the co-uate toiiiiue^. Dr. Caldwell, in his '( Grammar,' e^timate^ 
tliew^ at forty-tive or forty-, -^ix milIioii<,^ hut he includes amoiyu* them a 
nmiiher of tiibe^, '-uch a^ the Tudm and ( hjiids, who, it is true, s}>eak 
dialects eh.Kely allied to the raniil ton-ue<, but who may have learnt 
th cm from the >ii})erior race-, in the -ame manner that all the nations 
ot the Muitlnwe-t of Eurt.tpe learnt to speak Latin from the Romans ; 
or a< the Corni-h men Iuiat adopted EnulLli, and the Irish and 
northern Srot- are substituting;’ tliat tonyaie for their native Gaelic 
dialects. I nle-s we kuoAv their hi-tory, lanmntge is only a poor test 
ol ra'-e, and iu thi> instance architecture doe> not come to our aid. 
It mav do -o liereafter, hut in -o far as we at present know, these tribes 
are m too rude a -tate to have any architecture of their own in a 
-uhiciently advancetl state for our i>ur])use<. Puttiite' them a>itle, 
tlieretore. hm the ])re-ent, we >till have, according to the last cen>us. 
Some thirty million,- of ])eo]>lc >peakiite Tamil, Telugu, ('auarese, and 
iMalayalam, whom we have no reason for douhtinc are practically of 
the sime race, and wlio. ia -o far a- they are Hindus — not Jains, but 
tollower- ot Siva and \ i-hnu —practise one style of architecture, and 
that known a- the Dravidian. On the east coast the biuindaries of the 
style extend a- tar iioiali a- tlie immth of the Ki-tnah, and it penetrates 
sporadically and irrea’ularly into the Xi/.am‘> territories, hut we cannot 
yet say tn what extent, nor witliin wiiat limits. 

* Ct»aipai‘aTi\ e i ir.iiiiinar <*i t lit; Dm \ tlian Laiiuiuige?.’ London, second edition, 
lS7.y p. 42. 
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On tlie w>t cfu'-'t it'' natural liouinlary uortliwanls i> tlie Kistiuih, 
hut it (lid at one time a.d. TUO:"; reach far a> Elhjra, in latitude 

; IjLit it seems to lune been a spa^luodic etfurt, and it took no 
perniaiieiit root there, tvhile tlie reflex wave hr<jii;^ht the northern styles 
into the iMy^ore (tr ether sentliern eonntrie^, tvhere their ])resen(?e tvas 
a> little to l>e ex}>ected a> that of the Dravidian ^(.> far north. 

Although considerable pro^ie>s ha> lately been made in the ri^ht 
direction, no satisfacteay sohttion has yet ])eeu arrived at of the 
problem of tlie oriyin of tlie Dravidiaus. The usual theory is that, 
{•omin^i;’ from the 'westward, they crossed tlie L<uver Indus, passed 
through >s^-iiide and hujerat. and, kee})iii;^ to the I’tuht, nought the 
localities in vhich we now find them : or rather, that they were 
]>iished iut(f that corner, first by the Aryans, who almost certainly 
cro>''ed the I ])})er Indus, and }(as>ed throui^h the Piinjab into the valley 
(if the (hin^ues, and afterwards by the Kajputs. who followed nearly in 
their footsteps. 

In favour of this viev is the fact first pfjinted out by Dr. Laid well, ^ 
that the Brahuis in Belochistan speak a Dra vidian tongue, and may 
coiise({uently be considered as a fragment of the race driopped there in 
traif-itn. But against tlim vdew it may be urged that between the 
Brahuis mul tlie noitlieru Tamils we have a tract of chdlized country 
extending <jvcr looij luiles in wliii-h we have mt evidence of the passage 
of the Dra\ iiliaiis, end where it is nearly certain, if it were a national 
migration, we slmuld find, tlieir trace<. 

So tai as hi'tt'iy is cs >iicHriied. in .siadi glimmerings of tradition as 
ve pos-s^ss. they < eitainly do not favour this Anew of matters. Xot 
onh' tlo they tail to aiti ‘I'll im any trace of such a migration or con- 
(jiiest, but at the earlif^st time at which we find any mention of them 
the most ci\ili/ed end imjiortamt of their communities (jcciipied the 
extreme .southcin jiniiit of the peninsula.- A'orth of them all was 
forest, hut btUvceii the ( bristian Bra and the Malioinedan inAUsiini 
^\e timl the 1 uncle cradiiallv tlisa]>pearing, ami the southern races 
]mshiiig iiortbw a 1 ds, till, in the 14th ceiitur\’, tliev Avere checked and 
driven bai k by tlie Moslaius. But for their interference it looks as 
if. at that tiiim, the Dravidiaii^ might eAeiitnallv haA'O driA'en the 
^\r\aiis tliiougli til*' I [jimila \'as bm.’k tc* their original seats, as the 
Alabarattas. viio ai'e half lh*a^ idiaiis, nearly did at a subserpient 
period. 

If a!i\ <dear '-r direct relationship I’ould be discovered betAveen 

' ' txiannii.ir ' [I. 44. ^h‘Xr]i in '.r.mni.il of the Royal 

- Tht' hfst ai'«.<iimt <a tIc' Paialvaii ■ Asiatic S*ieifty/ vnl. iii. p. 19 X), d 

kiiigih'Ui— tlic Ic'ciu Painlaaii^ nt the 173(). 
cla^suiil auth(*rs — is Wils,»u\ histoikal 
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tlie Tamil aud the Median or Aecadiaii language^ of Turanian r)rigin, 
which the decipherment of arrow-headed inscriptions is revealing to 
us, it might help a good deal in explaining the (Original introduction 
of the Dravidians into India, and the numerous Assyriauisms that 
exist ill the mythology and architecture of southern India. Till, 
however, more progress is made in that direction, it seem> it would be 
more expedient for the present to assume that the Tamil-speaking 
races are practically aboriginal, and that the evidences of connexion 
between them and Babylonia are due to continued and close com- 
mercial intercourse between the Persian i nilf and the ^lalabar coast. 
That such did exibt from very remote ages we may feel certain, and 
its extent seems such as to justify and explain any similarities that 
are now found existing in southern India. 


Be all this as it may, as far back as their traditions reach, we find 
the Dravida De.-a, or southern part of India, divided into tlnee king- 
doms or states, the Pandyas, the Cholas, and the Cheras, forming a 
little triarchy of powers, neither interfered with by the other nations 
of the earth, nor interfering with those l>eyond their limits. During 
the gxeater ])art of their existence all their relations of war and 
peace have been among themselves, and they have groivn up a 
separate people, as unlike the rest ot the world as can well be 
conceived. 

Of the tlnee, the most southern was called ihe Pandyaii kingdom ; 
it was the earliest civilized, and seems to have attained sufficient 
importance about the time of the Christian Era to have attracted the 
."pecicd attention ol the Oreek and Roman geographers. How much 
earlier it became a state, or had a regular Miccessioii of ruler<, we 
know not,^ hut it seems certainly to have attained to .■?ome consist eiicy 
as early as five or six centuries before the Christian Era, and main- 
tained itself within its original boundaries till in tlie middle of 
the last century, ivlien it was swallowed up in our all-devouring 
aggression. 

During this long period the Pandyas had several ep^jchs of great 
brilliancy and power, fjllowed by long intervening periods of de- 
pression and obscurity. The 1st century, and afterwards the 5th 
or 6th, seem to have been those in which they especially dis- 
tinguishe<l themselves. If buildings ot either tjf these epochs still 
exist, ^\hieh is by no means improbable, they are utterh’ unknown to 
Us as yet, nor have we any knowledge of buildings of the intervening 
periods down to the reign of Tirumulla Aayak, a.d. 1624. Thi*^ 


^ Be-idc^ the accouin oi thU \ Societv,’ thfnv are many scattered notices 
^'iveii r.y Prna.^.or WiKoii, in vol iii. j found in TayloiA ‘Analysis of the 
<A the •Journal of the Koval Asiatic i Mackenzie iiSS.J and clsewheic. 
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prince adunieil tlie capital city of ^Madura witli splendid 

edifices, some of \vliicli have lieeu drawn Ly Dauiell and others. 
AVhat more ancient remains there may be will nut be known till the 
place has been carefully and scientifically explored. 

The Chola kingdom extended northward> from the valley of the 
Caiivery and Coleroon rivers, whose banks seem always to have been 
its x'^rincipal seat, nearly to Madras, ati along the eastern coast, called 
after them Cholomandalaiu or roromandeL The date of the origin of 
their kingdom is not known, but their political relation^ with Kash- 
mir can l)e traced a^ early a^ the 8th century, and j)robably earlier.^ 
Their epoch of greate'^t glor}\ ]io^cever, wa^ between' the 10th and 
12th centurier^, when they seem to have cumpiered not only their 
neighbours the Pand}'as and Cheras, but even to have surpassed the 
bounds of the triarchy, and carried their arm^ into Ceylon, and to 
have maintained an e(jual struggle with the Chalukyas in the north. 
After this peihjd they had no great revival like that of the Pandva^ 
under Tirumulia Xayak, but sank step by ste}» under the Mahomedans, 
Malirattas, ami English, to their present state of utter ]>olitical 
annihilation. 

The Cheras occupied the country iumthward of the kingdom of 
Pandya, and westward <jf Chola, iiieludiiig a considerable part of 
what is now known a- ilysore. Their rise according to their own 
annals took place neorly at the time of the Christian Era, luit this 
most probably i< an exaggeration : ljut there are inscriptions which 
prove that they were powerful in the 4th and oth centuries. From 
this time they seem gradually to have extemled their con(iiie:>t nortli- 
wards. Their >ixteenth king boasts of having compiered Andhra and 
Kalinga,- and their twentieth king, Kongani llaya IIP, boa-ts of 
having coiapiered Chola, Pandya, Dravida, Andhra, Kalinga, Varada. 
and Mahara'^tra de^as far as the A'erhudda river.'^ According to 
the dates in the Kongade^a Bajakal, this nin^t have taken ])lace in the 
7th century, hut from what we kiiuw of hi'^tory, it could not have 
taken place till after the overthrow of the Chahikyan dyna-.ty, and 
conse<iuently hardly before 7 o< That a southern con(|ue-t did take place 
about that time ^eems almost certain from the e^dipse of the Chalukvas 
between 7o0 and lOOO,^ and from the exciivutiou of the Kvlas and 
other temples of Dravidian architecture at Ellura about that time, 
and there seem- uo race but tlie Chera< who could liave effected thi>. 

Vira Chola ,\Sk tc27-977; ^eem- first to have checked their vic- 
torious career, and Ari Yara Deva, another Choia king M004'.. to have 
completed their destruction. He al-o hnu^ts of having carried his 


^ ‘ Asiatic Ke-eiiclies,' vol. xv. p 40. j ^ li'-io. 

2 ‘Journal nl tlic "Royal A-iatio Su- j voj. iv. p. 10. 

cietj,’ vol. vni. p. .o, i 
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victoriuus staiulard to the Yerbudda, and to liave l^eeu a benefactor 
to Cliillainbaraiii, tlie then famed temple of Ids race. 

Thi< was the last great effort of the early triarchy ; after this 
the rise of tlie Bellalas in Mysore, and the revival of the Chalukyas in 
Central India, seem to have checked them to .-ucli an extent that 
they never regained a perfect independence, tliough at times wealthy 
and powerful and capable of embarking in the most splendid architec- 
tural undertakings.^ 

Although, politically, these three states always remained <listiuct, 
and generally antagonistic, the people belonged to tlie same race. 
Their arcliitecture i'^ different from any other touiid in India, but 
united in itself, and ha^ gone through a process of gradual change 
from the earliest times at which vre become acMpiainted with it, until 
we l<j^e sight of it altogether in the last century. This change is 
invariably for the worse, the earlier ,-j)ecimen> being in all instances 
the mo-t t>erfect, and the degree of degradtation fonning, as mentioned 
above, a tcderably exact chronometric scale, by Avhich we may mea-ure 
the age of the building, 

Buddhism, as before hinted, does not seem to have ever gained a 
footing (>f much importance among any of the Dravidian races of India, 
and as early as the Tth eentur}^ the feAV votaries of Buddha that 
existed in the south of India were linalh' expelled.- So completely 
was it extir}>ated that I do not know of one single Buddhist monument 
^ourh «.)f the Ivistnah, except the tope at Ainravati described above, 
and am inclined very much to doubt if any realh^ important ones ever 
existed. 

The Jaiiia religion, on tlie contnuy, eontinned to flourish at 
Coiijeveraiu and in the Mysore, and •^eem^ to lunn succee<led Buddhi,-m 
in tlwoe places, and to have attracte<l to itself Avliiitever tendency 
there may have been towards the d‘>ctriue- of Buddhism on the part 
of the southern people. Tlioimh influential from their iiitelliueiice, 
the Jains neA\n’ formed more than a small numerical fraction of the 
people among tvlioin the}' were located. 

The Hindu religion, which thus became supreme, is now commonly' 
designated the Brahniaiiical, in order to distinguish it from the earlier 
Veilic religion, which, however, never seenm to have been known in 
the south. The tAA*o sects into which it is divided consist of the 
worshippers of Siva and of Vishmi, and are now quite distinct and 
almost antagonistic ; hut both are lujtv so oN'erloaded with absurd 
fable> and monstrous superstitions, that it is very difticiilt to asceitain 

^ The parti'-ulais are ali^traeted tiuiu | - The doeiiineiU^ collected hy Colonel 

Sir "Waller Plliiot'-? paper in the fonrth, j Mackenzie are full of the disputes which 
and }Ir DoA\ron’i5 paper on the Clicra'^ | oJided in the persecution, and these ex- 
iii the eighth, v(>lume of the ‘Juurnai i tended a}»pareiitly from the 5tli to the 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 1 7th century. 

Y 2 
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wluit tlxey really are or ever vere. Xor are Ave yet in a position to 
speak conticleutly of their ori^^iu. 

Keceiit discoveries in Assyria seem, however, to point to that country 
as the origin of much that Ave find underlying the local colouring of 
the Vaishnava iaith. (hiriida, the eagle-headed Vahana, and com- 
panion <jf Vi, shun, ^eem^ identical AAUth the figure uoav so familiar to 
us in AssATiaii >culpture, proljabl}' representing Ormazd. The fisli- 
god of the A>, Syrians, Dagon, prefigure^ the Fish -Avatar,” or 
incarnatirai of A^ishiiii. The man -lion is not more familiar to us in 
A^^yria than in India, and tradition generally })oiut> to the West for 
the other figures scarcely so easily recognised— more especially Bali, 
whtfse name alone is an index to his origin : and Waha Assura, Avln», 
hy a Angular invei'siou, i^ a man Avith a hulTs head,^ instead of a hull 
Avitli a imni - head, as he is always figured in his native land. It is 
worthy (.>f leiiicuk that the ninth Avatar of Vishnu is ahvays Buddha 
hrnrselt, tliu,'» ]>ointing to a connexion hetAveen these two extremes of 
Indian faitli ; and we are told by inseri})tions of the 14th century that 
there was t]\eu no a}»pre(*iab]e difference betAceen the Jains and 
\ aishna va".- Ijideed. ii" })o]uted mit in the introduction, it seems 
imjjo^Niltle to a\oid considering these three faiths as three stages of 
one Mi}>cr^tition of n native race —Buddhism being the oldest and 
purest: JaiinVm n faitli of similar (origin, but overlaid AAitli local 
superstitions ; and \ ishiuii^m a third fonii, suited to the ca})aeity of 
the native^ of India in mouern times, and to compete Avith the 
fa'hioiiahle Wor>hi}t of Siva. 

BiUiitlie^e religious h;ive borrowetl an immense amount of nomen- 
clature tioiu the more abstract religitnis of the Aryan races, and both 
Itroft*"- to veiienite tlie \ edas and other scri])tiires in the Sanscrit 
langtuige. liuleed it i- all but impo.sAble that the intellectual supe- 
rioriti of that rare Aiould not make itself felt on the inferior tribes, 
but it is mr^^t important ahvays to bear in mind that the Sanscrit- 
speaking Ai'yaii Ava'> a stranger in India. It cannot indeed be too 
often refloated that all that is iiitelleetually great in that country — 
all. indeed, Avhich i- written— heloiig^ to them ; hut all that is built- 
ail, indeed, wliich i-^ arti>tic belongs to other races. Avho Avere either 
aboiigiiial or miuiigrated into India at earlier or ^ubsc»tueut fieriu*!'', 
and from oilier ^ouroc'- than tho,-.e Avhicli supplied the Aryan stock. 

lliei'e tf'C'' U‘.>t seem to be any e'^seiitial difierence either in plan 
t>r form betAveeii the Saiva and Vaishiiava temples in the south of India. 
It only oy olKcrviiig the images ru’ emblems AA'orshif)ped, or bv 


''t . Ui. H.iVra-twi;, ei.u*'- 4.^oi u iiahpurain. 

•e’ 'TMio.iai-.ii- nt tliH p^.vdl - ■ Asiatic Ef‘searchc?.’ vol. ix. }». 270, 

i>-H tlie at MdUa and vul. xvii. p. 2s5. 
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reading tlie stories represented in the immeruu^ sculptures with wliicli 
a temple is adorned, that we find out the god to whom it is dedicatetl. 
Whoever he may be, the temples consist almost invariably of the four 
following parts, arranged in various manners, as afterward^ to be 
explained, but diftering iu themselves rmly according to the age in 
which they -were executed : — 

1. The principal part, the actual temple itself, i> called the Vimana. 
It is always st[uare in plan, and surmounted by a ptTaniitlal roof of 
one or more storeys ; it contains the cell in which the image of the 
god or his emblem is placed. 

‘2. The porches or Mantaixis^ wliicli always cover and precede the 
door leading to the cell. 

3. Gate ptTamids, Gopui^a-'^^ which are the principal features in the 
<piadranguiar enclosures which always surround the Viinanas. 

4. Pillared halls or Choultries^ used for various purposes, and which 
are the invariable accompaniments of these temples. 

Besi<les these, a temple always contains tanks or \velis for water— 
to be used either for sacred purposes or the convenience of the priests, 
<lweiling> for all the various grades of the priesthood attached to it, 
and numerous other buildings designed fur state or convenience. 
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Vahavellipure — Kylas. Eilora. 


AiTiioroir it may not )je possible to p>oint out the oiigin of the 
Pra vidian >t}de, and trace its early hi^tijry with the same precision as 
we can that of Buddhist architecture, there i^ nothing so mysterious 
aljout it, as there is regarding the styles of northern India, nor does 
it ])urst on us full blown at once as is the ea<e with the architecture 
of the Chalukya^. Hitherto, the great difficulty in the case has been, 
tliat all the tem}>les (jf southern India have been found to he of sri 
modern a date. The great building age there was the ICtli and 17th 
centuries of our era. ^Some 'structural buildings, it is true, could be 
traced back t(j the 12th or loth with certainty, but l)eyond that all 
was U) a greot extent conjecture ; and if it were not for rock-cut 
example^, we could hardly go ])a<*k much further with aimhing like 
certainty?''^ Recent investigati'Uis, however, combined witli improve<l 
kiittwledge and greater familiarity with the subject, have now altered 
this state nf affiiir< to a great extent. It seems hardl\' doubtful now that 
the Kyla^ at Elbra, and tlie great temples at Purudkiil (Tattadkid), 
are anterior to tbe loth century.^ It may, in fact, be that they date 
from the Ntli or Pth, and if I am not very much mistaken tlie '‘raths,” 
a^ they are called, at i^^aha^ ellipore are as earlv, if not indeed earlier, 
than the dth ov Gth, and are in reality the oldest exam}>les of their 
rla^s kiiuwn, and the ])iV)totypes of the style. 

One ciivumstan<*e wldrli luis prevented the age of the Mahavelli- 
pnreraths btung befae dicterted i<, that being all out in granite and 
in 'tingle blnck'-. they 'Aiow no -ign of wearing or decay, which is so 
frequently a te-t of ^lue in structural buildings, ami being all in the 
^ame material pruduce> a family likeness among them, which make" 
it at tir"t "i-ht difficult to diMTiniinate betwTeu what is old and 
wliat new. Hnre tlmn thw. tliev all p(>""e"s the <'nrions ])eculiaritv of 
being unlini-hed, whether "tandiiig free, as the ratlis, or cut in the rock, 
U" cavc", nr <»n it" tare, a'i the great bas-reliet ; tliey are all left with 
nne-third r.r •uie-tVjiuuh mereh' blocked out, and in some instances with 


^ Rurgesjs, ‘Repuit nu Lduain and Kaladgi.’ 1875. plates $9, 40. 
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tlie intention merely, intlieated. It looks as if the workmen had been 
suddenly called otf while the whole was in progress, and native 
ti’aditions, which always are framed to account fcir what is otherwise 
most unintelligible, have seized on this peculiarity, and make it the 
prominent feature in their myths. Add to this that it is only now 
we are ac<iuiriug that knowledge of the subject and familiarity 
with its details, which will enable us to cdieck the vagaries of Indian 
speculation. From all these causes it is not dithciilt to understand 
liow easily mistakes migiit be made in treating of such mysterious 
object-. 

If we do not kmjw all we would wish about the antiquities of 
Alahavellipure, it is not because attempts have not been made to 
-apply the infonnati<uL Situated on an open sea -beach, within one 
night’s easy dak from i\Iadras, it has been more visited and oftener 
described than any other place in India. The fir^t volume of the 
‘Asiatic llesearches’ (1788) contained an exhaustive paper on them 
by W. Chambers. This was followed in the tifth (1798) by another 
by Mr (loldingham. In the second volume of the ‘Transactions 
of the Fioyal Asicitic Society ’ there appeared what was then considered 
a most successful attempt to decipher the inscriptions there, by Dr. 
(hiy Babington, accompanied by views of most of the sculptures. 
The ‘ Madras JournaV in 1844, contained a guide to the place by 
Lieutenant Braddock, with notes by the Rev. AV. Taylor and >Sir M'alter 
Fliiot : and almost every journal of every traveller in these parts 
Cfuitains some hint regarding them, or some attempt to describe and 
explain their peculiarities or beauties. Most of these were collected 
ill a volume in 1869 hy a Lieutenant Carr, and published at the expense 
oi the Madras Government, but imfortiiiiately the editor selected had 
no general knowledge of the subject, nor bad he apparently any local 
tamiliarity with the place. His work in conse(|uence adds little to onr 
}>revious stores. 

In addition to all this, Colonel Mackenzie undertook to illustrate 
the place, and employed hi^ staff to make detailed drawings of all the 
>culptures and architectural details, and a volume containing tliirty- 
.-eveu drawings ot the place is in his collection in the India Office, and 
Danielb has also published some faithful representations of the place. 
Quite recently it has been surveyed by the revenue surveyors, and 
photograplied hy Dr. Hunter, Captain liyon, and otliers, so that the 
niaterials seem ample ; but the fact is, they have been collected at such 
distant times, and hy individuals differing so essentially in capability 
ur instruction, that it is almost impossible, except on the spot, to 
co-urdinate the whole. Any accomplished architect or archaeologist 
could do it easily in a month, and tell us the whole story. Meanwhile, 
however, the main leatures seem tolerably distinct, and ascertained 
within limit'; sufficient for (Uir present purposes. 
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llie oldest aiid most iuterebtiiiy' ^^roiip of iuoiiumeaT> at Malm- 
vellipore, are tlie ,^o-i'alled five ratlis (»r moiiulitliic temple> staudiiio 
on the sea-sliore— one of these, that with the apsidal teninnation in 
the centre of rite annexed woodcut ^'Xo. 181), stands a little detached 
from the re<t. The other four ^tand in a line north and south, ami 
look a^ it tliey had been carved out of a single stone or rock, which 
originallv, it that vere so, must liave been between do ft. and 4n ft. 
high at it^ southern end, sinking’ to half that heiglit at its nmtliern 
ext remit}', and it^ wit 1th diiuinid dug in a like proportion. 

The first on tlie north i> a mere pansala or cell 11 ft. Miiiare 
externally, and 1(3 it. higli. It i-. the onlv one too that Neems fini.died 






1 .’'1 









Maiui\ellipoie. (i'roin a Sketch by the Autlior. > 

..i- nearly m,. l.r.tit ha^ no throne or image internally from which tve 
might gim>- It- de-tination. 

'gtll copy of tl,e la.t to the southward, and meam-es 
11 tt hy It, ft in plan, and e«, ft. in heiylit. Tlie third, seen partially in 
tiie ii a.ve woodcut, is very reu.arkalde : it is an ohlong l.uildiim- wiih a 
curvilinear siiapea root with a straight ridoe. It. dimensions are -t‘> ft 

completely carved, hut mten.ally only partially excavated, the work, 
-•eiuo apparently .topped hy an accident. It i> cracked completely 
throuO., <o that day icht can l,e seen tlirough it. and several masse, 
of he r-H-k have tallen to tlie yround-thi. ha. been a.cribed to an 
eaith-putke and other cause.. My impression is, the explanation is 
tai to .cck, hnt arose troni un.kilfulness on tlie part of workmen 
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euiployed in a lirst attempt. Having eompleteil tlie exterior, they <et 
to work to excavate the interior so as to make it resemljle a structural 
huilding of the same class, leaving only such pillars and supports 
as were sufficient to support a wooden roof of the ordinary con- 
miction. Ill this instance it was a mass of solid granite which, 
had the excavation heeii completed, would certainly have crushed 
tlie lower storey to powder. As it was, the builders seem to have 
taken the hint of the crack and stopped the further progress of tlie 
Works. 

The last, hrovever, is the most interesting of the series. A view of 
it has already been given ("^\^oodcut Xo. GO *, and it is shown on the 
right hand of the last woodcut. Its dimensions are 27 ft. by 28 ft. in 
plan, 34 ft. in height. Its upper part is entirely tinished wrth its 
>ciilptures, the lower merely blocked out. It may be, that frightened 
hy the crack in the last-named rath, or from some other cause, tliey 
dc>i^ted, and it still remains in an unfinished state. 

Tlie materials for fixing the age of this rath are, first, the pala^o- 
graphical form of the characters used in the numerous inscription> 
with which it is covered.^ Comparing these with Prinsep’s alphabets, 
allowing for difference of locality, they seem certainly to be anterior » 
to the Tth century.- The language, too, is Sanscrit, while all tlie 
Chola inscriptions of the 10th and subserpient centuries are in Tamil, 
and in verv murdi more modern characters.*^' Another }»roof of 
antiipiity is the character of the sculpture. e liave on thi> rath 
most the Hindu Pantheon, such as Brahma and Vishnu ; Siva too 
appears in most of lii.s characters, l)iit all in forms more subdued than 
are to lie found elsewhere. The one extravagance is that the gials 
generally have four anus — never more— to distinguish them from 
mortals ; but none of these combinations or extravagances we find 
in the caves here, or at Ellora or Elephaiita. It is the soberest and 
most reasonable version of the Hindu Pantheon yet discovered, and 
consequently one of the most interesting, as wull, probably, as the 
earliest. 

Xone of the inscriptions on the ratlis have dates, but from the 
mention of the Pallavas in connexion with this place, I see no reason 
tor douljting the inference drawu by JSir AValter Elliot from their 
inscriptions — ‘‘that the excavations could not well have been made 
later than the Gth century.”^ Add to all this, that these raths are 
certainh' very like Buddhist buildings, as we learn to know' them 
from the early caves, and it seems hardly to admit of doubt that we 


^ ^lost ut these were copierl hy Dr. 
Kabiiiotrai, and publish ed with the papers 
above reterred to, but others are given 
in the volume on the Mackenzie col- 
lection ill the India Office. 


“ * Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.' vol. vii. plate 13. 

Sir Walter Elliot in Lieut. Can's 
compilation, p. 127. 

" Ibid. 
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luive liere petrifactiuu.N of the last forms of arcliiteeture,^ 

and of tlie tirst fcTins of that of the Dra^ddians. 

The want of interior^ in these raths makes it sometimes dithcnlt 
to make this so clear a< it might he. AYe cannot, for instance, tell 
whether the apsidal rath in the centre of dVoodcut iYo. 181 was meant 
to reprodiK/e a chaitya hall, or a vihara like that of woodcut Xo. 48. 
From its being in several storeys 1 would infer the latter, hut the 
whole i> ,^o conventionalised l^y transplantation to the south, and hy 
the ditfereiit ii^es to which they are applied for the purposes of a 
different religion, that we must not stretrh analogies too far.- 



l-'’- Aij'inaS Ratli, MLihavcllipniv. (lOoni a Phutogiaph ) 

Therein niio other rath, at some distance from the others, called 
Arjuiia’s rath, represented in the ab(»Ye woodcut (Ahj. 18^), which, 
"trange to .siy, i'^ ffui<hed, or nearly >o, and gives a fair idea of the 
torm these ol^long temples took before we have any structural build- 


^ Among the rcceutly (lisroverpO ruins 
cit Bluuliut is d hd^-rulitU’ iveiebuiiting a 
huihling bo c^xactly likn the long rath 
lu'u*. that thcia* (an hr no ihniht tiiat 
bUeh huildings wt-in umsI in the nouh 
of India two conturieb at h-abt h^dbi'e 
Chribt, hut to what purpO'-e tliey weie 
applied not bO elear. The one at 
Hhaihuc btensb to have contained tlu* 
thioiieNoi altars ot the fniii la'-t BuddhsiN. 

- Amuiig clu- wnlt'turf'^ (.f rhf(;and- 


hara monasteries are seveial reprebeiit- 
iiig taeades ut buildings. They may be 
cells or chaitya halls, l.ut. at all eyeuts, 
they are almost exact icpioductions 
the tdi-ade ot thib rath. Being used 
ab tramcwoiks tor sculptui'e, the iioitheiii 
cxaiuplcb aie, of course. Luiiyeiitionalibed ; 
but it is iinpobbiblc to mistake the iden- 
tity ot intention. They may piubablv 
bp ot about the same age. 
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iiigs of the class. This teinx^le, though entering in the side, was 
never intended to be pierced tlirough, but ahvays to contain a cell. 
The large oblong rath, on the contrar}% was intended to be open 
all round, and whether, consequently, we should consider it as a 
choultrie or a gopura is not quite clear. One thing, at all events, 
seems certain— and it is what interests u> most here — that the 
square raths are copies of Buddhist ^uharas, and are the originals 
from which all the vimanas in southern India were copied, and 



1^3 Perunial Pago'la, Maduiu. (From a MS. Drawing in the posses-'^ioii td’ 

tlie late General Monteith, Madras Engineers.) No scale. 

continued to be copied nearly unchanged to a very late period. 
A\ oodcut Xo. ISo, for instance, represents one from Madura, 
erecte«l in the 18th century. It is changed, it is true, and the cells 
and some of the earlier features are hardly recognisable ; but the 
w»jnder rather is that twelve centuries should not have more com- 
pletely obliterated all traces of the <)rigiiial. There is nothing, 
however, in it which cannot be easily recognised in intermediate 
examples, and their gradual transformation detected by any one 
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familiar witli the >iiV)jer*t. On tlie ralier liainl, the rLloiig ruths were 
halls or portic(jes with the Biiihlhi:?t>, and heeaiiie the gopuras or gate- 
ways which are frectuently— indeed generalh’ — mure important parts 
of Dravidiaii temples than the yimanas thenn-elyes. They, too, like 
the yimanas. retain their original feature^ yeiy little changed to the 
present day, as may Ije -een from the annexed example from a modern 
Titmil temple on the o])posite diore of the Oulf of Manaar (Woodcut 
Xo. 1S4\ To all this, huweyer, we .>liall haye fre«iiient opportunities 
ot referring in the ^equeh and it will heconie much ]ilainer as we 
proceed. 



Ei>tra]ict toil Hindu Teiiiple. Culoiubn. (Fioni Sir J. E. TenneiitS -Ceyl.Ui ) 


'I'ht uthei’ auriiiiutio' ai !Malu\vellipi)re. tlioiiu'li verv interestina’ in 
tlieni^eUx-', are not nearly .so important for (.lur lii>tory as the raths 
ju-t (leiorilied. The eave' are yenerallj- .small, and fail arehitectnralh'. 
ti'imi the feebleness and tennitt' of their supports. The southern 
cave diggers had evidently nrit lieen grcjuudeil in the art, like their 
noithein e'.'Ui].teers, hy the BuddhiNts. The h->ng experience of tlte 
lattei in the art taught them that ponilen.m^ masses vere not only 
necessaiT to snpiH.rt their loofs, hut tV.r architectural effect; and 
neidier they nor the Hindn> who succeeded them in the north ever 
!ie<itated to u,e pillar-; of two or three diameter^ in height, or to crowd 
them togetlier to any required extent. In the sijuth, on the contraiT, 
the cave digger-; tried to co]iy literally the -tructural jiillars nseil 0 
Mtpporr wr.oden roof-;. Hence. I helieve, the accident to the long ratln 
and lienee certainlv the ]«„-,r and nioderii look of all the southern 
cave>. which lu;^ hitherto proved -iich a stmnhling-hlock to all who 
have tried to gue- their age. Their -cnlptinv i> better, and some of 
their best de>igus rank with tla^e of Ellora and Elephauta, with 
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which they were, iu all probability, coiiteiu})ca‘ary. Now, however, 
that we know that the >culptures in cave Xo. o at Badami were 
executed in the 6tli century^ (a.d. 579 u we are enabled to approximate 
the date of tlnj.se in the ilahavellipore caves with very tolerable 
certainty. The Badami soulptures are so >iniilar iu ^tyle with the 
be>t examples there that they cannot be far distant in date, and if 
placed in the following century it will not probabh^ lie far from the 
truth 

The great bas-relief on the rock, 90 ft. by 40 ft., i^ perhaps the 
mo>t renuirkaljle thing of its class in India. X<jw that it i'- kuo^vn to 
lie wholly devoted to ►Serpent worshi}i,- it acouire^ an interest it had 
not before, and opens a new chapter iu Iiidia.n mythology.'^ There 
>eems nothing to eualjle us to fix its age with ab^jlute certainty : it 
can hardly, however, be doubted that it is anterior to the loth 
century, and may be a couple of centuries earlier. 

There is one other antiipiity iu a place called Saluvan Ivuppan,^ 
two miles nrirth of ]^[ah.avellip<jre. v;hich ha‘> not yet been drawn or 



described, but de>erve.'. notice as a 
at Cuttack (Woodcut Xo. 78;. 
heads welcome the anchorite to hi' 
tionalised a^ we always find them 
serves, like every other, to show 

* Burg(.'&5 ‘Report on r>el-am. kt , 

p. 24. 

" ‘'Tree and Serpent tVni>hip/ p, 73. 

It It Were possible to mnse the 
i[alra> OoveiCinieut to lake anv uilere-i 


lineal descendant of the tiger cave^ 
Here not one but a dozen of tiger 
abode. Here, too, they are conveii- 
in Clialiikvan art : and thi.s example 
how the Hindu iniaginatimi in art 

iu such niAttr'is, it iiuglit be hoped thpv 
would leplace the iiead of the great Xa "a 
, on hi^ body be tore it is destroyed by 
i>eing luade a cocka'hv for idle Britishei'?. 
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ruii> will I when once freed from tlie trammels id sober imitation of 
natural things, which we find to he its characteristic in the early 
stages of Buddhist art. 


]vVL\s. Ellok V. 

From the ruths at ]\IahaYellipore to the Kylas at Ellora the transi- 
tion i< ea^y, hut the step considerable. At the tirst-nameil place we 
have manifest copies of structures intended originally for other jjur- 
l>ose< and used at Mahavellipore in a fragmentary and disjointed 
, manner. At Ellora, on the contrary, the whole is welded together, 
and we have a perfect Dra vidian temple, as complete in ail its ]>arts 
as at any future period, and far advanced that we might have 

some difficulty in tracing 
the parts back to their 
originals without the for- 
tunate po;^-^ession of the 
examples on the Madra-' 
^hore. 

Independently, liow- 
ever, of it^ histc»rical or 
ethnogra})hical value, the 
lvyla> is in itself one of 
the most singular and 
interesting monuments of 
architectural art in India. 
Its beauty and singularity 
always excited the aston- 
ishment of travellers, and 
in conseipience it is better 
known than almost any 
<')ther structure in that 
country, from the nume- 
rous views and sketches 
of it that have been pub- 
lished. Unlike the Budd- 
hist excavations we have 
hitherto been describing, 
it is not a mere interior 
chamlicr cut in the rock, 
but i-« a model of a complete temple, such as might have been erected 
on the plain. In other word-, the roidc lias l'»een cut away, externally 
as well as internally. The older cave- are of a much more natural 
and rational fle-igu than this temple, because, iti cutting away tlie 
rock around it to provide an exterior, tlie whole has necessarily been 





186 Kylas at Elinra. (CorrectPd from a Plan in Daniell h 
‘ Views in Hindustan. ) Scale 100 ft to 1 m. 
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placed in a pit. In the cognate temple^ at Mahavellipore (^Woodcut 
Xo. l^lj this difficulty has been escaped by the fact that the boulders 
of granite out of wliich they are hewn were found lying free on the- 
shore ; but at Ellora, no insulated rock being available, a i)it was 
dug around the temple in the sloping side of the hill, about loo ft. 
deep at its inmost side, and half that height at the entrance or gopura, 
the floor of the pit being 150 ft. wide and 270 ft. in length. In 
the centre of this rectangular court stands the temple, as shown 
in the preceding plan (Woodcut Ac. 180), consisting of a viinana. 



Elloia. (rruni a by 1! t Anlhxr ) 

bet^\een 8o ft. and po It. in height, preceded by a large square porch.* 
supported by Nixteen coluiniis «^owing probably to the immense weight 
to be borne ' : betore this stands a detached t>orch, reached by a bridge ; 
and in trout ot all stands the gateway, which is in like manner con- 
nected with the last porch hy a bridge, the whole being cut out of 
the native rock. Besides these there are two pillars or deepdans 
(literal!} lamp-posts) lett standing on each side of the detached 
porch, and two elephants about the size of life. All round the court 
theie ir? a peri sty lar cloister with cells, and some halls not sho^vn in 
the plan, wdiich give to the whole a complexity, and at the same time 
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completeness^, which never fail tu .-strike the hehohler with a^tollisll- 
ineiit and awe. 

As will be >een from the view ^Woodcut Xo. 1ST; the outline 
of the vimana i< at hr-t t^i-lit very similar to that of the raths at 
ilaliavellipore, but on inspection we find everything sO modi- 

fied at Ellora as to make up a ])erfect and well umlerstood design. 
The t'imana with its cells, and the porcdi in front of it with its side 
celh, make a C(.)mplete Hindu temple such as are found in hundreds 
in southern India, and instead of the simulated cells that surround 


the hall in the iMaihas exam})h\ the}' a,i;ain become realities, but used 
lor widely difierent purposes. Instead of being the simulated resi- 
dences of priests, the five or rather seven cells that surround the 
central (jbject here are each devoted to a separate dmnity of the 
Hindu Pantheon, and group mo'^t ideasingly with the central vimana. 
It is, however, so far as is now knov\m, the last remini-eence of this 
Buddhist arrangement in Hindu architecture : after the year lOfM) 
even these cells disappear or become independent erections, whc-lly 
separated from the temple itself. 

Though considerably damaged by Moslem violence, the lower 
])art ol the gopura shows a considerable adv'ance on anything found 
at Mahavellipure, and a close approach to what these objects after- 
wards became, in so far, at lea^t, as the perpendicular parts are 
coiicerned ; instead, however, of the tall pyramids which were so 
universal afterwards, the gopura in the Kylas exhibits only what may 
be called the geim of such an arrangement. It is only the upper 
member of a gopura placed in the flat roof of the gateway, and so 
."mall as not to be visilfie except from above. In more modern time.< 
from five to ten storeys would hav^e been interposed to connect these 
two parts. Nothing of the kind howev'er exists here.^ 

On eithei ^ide of the porch are the Iavo square ]>illars called 
deepdans, or lamp-posts, before alluded to, the ornament at the top of 
which possibly represents a tiame, though it is difliciilt to ascertain 
what it leall} is, while the temptation to consider them as reiaeseixta- 
tives of the lion pillars of the Buddhists (Woodcut No. 6 ■ is very oreat 
^AVoodcut No. lss\ 


In the eolith of IiKlia, however, among the Jains, as lueiitioned 
above ip. gTf;, such pillars are very common, standing either simdy 
or m pail- in front of the gopura>, and always apparently inteiided'to 
carry lamps tor te>tival>. They generally con.sist of a single VT.ck of 
granite, Mpuire at base, changing to an octagon, and a-ain to a ti-ure 
of sixteen >ides, with a capital of very elegant >hape. Some, Imwever, 
are circular, and, indeed, tlieir variety i^ intinite. They ran-e from 


In Darnell " plates, Xo. Id, thn 
npptT j<att t>i tliD ia aliowji. Ueln^ < ut 


in the rorh. no a-lduion nr alteration 
* ouM aitawdiiU havt been intended. 
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ISS. Deepilan m Dliaiwar. (Fiom a Photograph.) 

30 ft. to 40 ft. and even 50 ft. in height, and, whatever their dimen- 
sions, are anmng tlie most elegant specimen'^ of art in southern 
India. 

Unfortunately, there is no inseriptiun or other date from which 
tlie age of tlie Kvlas can he ascertained with precision. It is safe, 
liowever, to assert that it was erected by the southern Dravidiaus, 
eitlier the Clieras or the Clndas who held sway here during the eclipse of 
the (/halukya.-, or between a.b. 750 and b5o ; and Mr. Burgess's recent 
re^earche'^ in Dharwar enable us to assert with tolerable contidence 
that it< age mi\<t be nearer the first than the second of these dates. 
'The great temple at Purudkul — his Pattadkal — is covered with iiiscrip- 
tion<. none of which unfortunately are dated, but from their import 
and the form of their characters, both Bhau Daji^ and himself ascribe 
to the Sth or yth century,- and I see no reason for doubting the 

^ Joiii'ual Boiitl.civ Braneii ot the i “ * Revolt on Lelgaiii and KaUdjiC 

Boyal AMatic Sofioty.' mA. ix. p. 314. j 1874. p. 31, et seqq. 

»tstq'l, \ 

Z 
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c<)iTectiie^> cif tlie dc\te assigned by Mr. Burges.s to tlii< temple, tvhicli, 
ticeording to liiiu erected during the 8tli century. In plan it is 
almost exactly a duplicate of the Kylas, as 
may be gathered from the annexed woodcut 
fXo. 189}, but there i.^ some little difficulty 
ill instituting such a comparison of their archi- 
tecture as would enable us to feel sure of their 
relative dates ^ — in the first place, because the 
(jiie is structural the other rock-cut, but also 
because we hardly know what allowance to 
make fca* distance of locality. On tlie whole, 
however, I am inclined to believe the southern 
temple is the elder of the two, but certainly 
imt distant in date. If, consequently, it were 
nef‘es>aiy to fix on a date which sliould cor- 
rectly represent our present knowledge of the^ 
age of the Kylas, I would put down a.i>. 8()0, 
with coii.dderable confidence that it was not 
many years from tlie truth either wav, 

I'Liu of Temple at n ' - ' . 

Pnriuikui allowing, ot cour^e, ^ome thirty to fifty 

( From a Plan bv Mr Surges'') x* i.1 ■ p • " . 

Scale 100 ft to 1 in ycaiv lor tlie execution oi so important a 

monument. 

i ’onsi<lerable mi'^coiiceptioii exists on the suliject of cutting temple^ 
in the rock. Almost every one who sees the>e temples is struck with 
the apparently prodigious amount of labour bestowed on their exca- 
vation, and there is no doubt that their moiiolitbic character is the 
principal source of tlie awe and wrmder Avith Avhich they have ]»eeu 
regarded, and that, had the Kylas been an edifice of masonry situated 
on the plain, it would scan-ely have attracted the attention of European 
traveller:^" in reality, however, it is coii-iderabiy eader ami less 
exi»eiisive to excavate a temple tliaii to build one. Take, for instance, 
the Kylas. the mo>t Avonderful of all t\n> class. To ex.-avate the area 

Avhich it stands Avould retpiire the removal of abnut lOo.oOO cubic 
yaiMh of rock, but, as the base of the temple is solid and the super- 
-tnicture mas-ive, it (*c(‘upies in round imml^ei’s aKnut oue-luilf of the 
cx<'avatctl area, "o that tlie question i'^ ''imply ibis — vrhether it is 
easier to chi}) away oO.oon yards of rock, mid slioot it to s])oil ^to 
Ihutow a railway term down a liilhide. or to quarry .jO^odo cubic 
yard" ot -tone, remove it, piMibably a mile at least to the place Avhere 
the temple is to be built, and then Vj raise and set it. The excavatino* 
}>roce"" )v-uild })rt4*ably co"t about oiie-Tenth of tlie otlier. The 


' Tneu air luur i^hotogiajL- ot this L icpeatoUn Mr. a 

temple in tL. * AojliUrctuoil Aiiti'iiiitie^ >>ook. ]»hre 3S. 
vf Dharwar .iii'l My-mv. plates 54-57. 
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sculpture and ornaiiieiit would be the same in both instances, more 
e'^pecially in India, where buildings are always set up in block, and 
the carving executed in dtu, iN'evertheless the impre.^sion jjroduced 
on all spectators by these monolithic masses, their unalterable 
character, and appearance of eternal durabilit}', point to the process 
as one meriting more attention than it has hitherto received in 
modern times ; and if any rock were found as uniform and as easily 
worked as the Indian amygdaloidal traps, we might hand down tc» 
posterity some more durable nionument than many we are now 
erecting at far greater cost. 

Before leaving this branch of tlie suliject there is one other rock- 
cut example which deserves to l>e (jiojted, not either for its size or 
antiquity, but from the elegance of its details. It is situated at a 
place called Iviimululfi,^ thirty-five miles south-west from Shivelli- 
puttun, and consequently twice that distance north from Cape 
C()morin. Like the examples at Mahavellipore, this one never was 
finished, ijrobably because the person who commenced it did nr»t live 
to complete it, and it was nobody's business to finish what was of no 
use, and intended tudy to glorify him who made it. It is not cut out 
of a separate boulder, but out of a ridge, as I faiicy those at Maha- 
velHpore to have been, and if successful, any number of rnliers of any 
dimensions might have followed. The other side of the liill had been 
occupied by the Jains, and niimeivuis images of their Tirthankars are 
carved upon it, with inscriptions that coulrl easily be read if any one 
cared to do sij. It was evidentl}^ to mark the triumph of Siva over 
Maharira that this little shrine was undertaken, probably in the 
loth or lltli century, and if it had been completed it would have 
iieen one of the most perfect gems of the style. For some reason 
unexplained it was only blocked (:)ut, and the ujjper pctrt only 
carved, when it was abandoned, and is now entirely forsaken. From 
its details, it certainly is more modern than the Kylas — how much 
we cannot yet sa t' with certain t v. 


^ Several jihoTograpli^ of it will te found in Capt. Lvtui’s coHection. 


z 2 
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CHAPTEE III 

DRAVIDIAX TEMPLES. 

CONTENTS. 

Tanjore — Tiruvalur — Seringkam — Chillambarani — Rainisseram — Madura — 
Tumevelly —Combacoinim — Coujeyeram — A’ellore and Peroor — Yijayanagar. 


W HEX we turn fr( >in these few scattered rock -cut exani2)Ies to the great 
structural teni])les of the >t3de. we find their niiniher is so great, their 
extent so vast, and their variety so perplexing, that it is extremely 
difficult to f ormulate any distinct ideas regarding them, and still 
more so, as a matter of course, to ccaivey to others any clear idea on 
the subject. To any one at all familiar with the present status of the 
}>opulatic)n of the province, the greatest wonder is how such a i^eople 
cr)uld ever have conceived, much less carried out, such vast under- 
takings as these, and that so recently that some of the greatest and 
i)oldest were only inteiTui)ted by our wars with the French little 
more than a century ago. The came of this, however, is not far to 
seek. Ever since we took possessliui of the country, our count rtiiien 
liave been actuated by the most beneficent intentions of protecting the 
poor against the oppression of the rich. By every means we have 
sought to secuire the ryot in Ids holding, and tliat he should not be 
called on to pay more than lii^ fair sltare of the })roduce of his land : 
while to the landowner we have ofi'ered a secure title to what 
belonged to him, and a fixed income in money in lieu of his portion 
(d* the proiluee. To a peopb.\ however, in the state of civilization 
to which India has reaclied, a -ecuve title and a fixed income only 
means the pc)wer of boiTowiiig on the occa^i«»n of a marriage, a funeral 
or some great family festival, ten times more than the boiTower can 
ever pay, and our court- a- inevitably give the lender the power of 
foreclosing his imutgage and selling the property. During the cen- 
tim' in which thi- communistic proce-s ha- been going on the 
landed aristocracy have gradually di-a})peared. All the wealth of 
the cr)Uiitry has passed into the hands of the money-lenders of the 
cities, and hy them di--i}>ateil in fi'ivrilities. It the aim of the govern- 
ment i^ to reduce the whole pot^ulation to the condition of peasant 
proprietors, occupying the land without capital, and conserpientlv on 
the verge of starvation, tliey have certainly succeeded. It may be 
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heneiieent, and may ])Voduce the gTeate.st hai)piue.ss to the greatest 
iiuiiiber ; but in bueh a community neither science, nor literature, nor 
art have any ])lace, and religion itself become.'^ degraded by the status 
uf its votaries. 

Before we interfered, the condition of things was totally different. 
The practical proprietorship of the land was then in the hand* of a 
few princes or feudal lor<ls who derived from it iinmen>e revenues 
they had no nieans of s])ending, exce})! in works of ostentation, 
which in certain stagC'^ of civilization are a> necessart^ fur the eni- 
})loyinent of the masses a:? fur their own gluritication. In such a 
country as India the eniplo^mieut of one-half of the population in 
agriculture is sufficient to produce food for the whole, while the other 
half are free for any employment that maybe available. AVe in this 
country employ our non-agricultural half in manufactures and com- 
merce. The southern Indians had neither, and fuiiiid no better 
occupation for the surplus po] filiation than in temple -building. 
"Whether this was more ifroff table or beneticial than hammering iron 
or sj)inning cotton is not a ([uestion it i< neces>ary to enter on here. 
It is enough to know the fact, and to mark its cuiiseitueiices. The 
population of southern India in the 17th and ISth century was pro- 
bably hardly less than it is now — some tliirty millions — and if one- 
third or one -fourth of such a populatiijii were to seek employment in 
building, the results, if persevered in through centuries, would be 
something astonishing. A similar state of affairs prevailed appar- 
ently in Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs, l^ut with very different 
results. The EgyiUians had great and lofty iileas, and a hankering 
after immortality, that impressed itself on all their works. The 
southern Indians had no siicli aspirations. Their intellectual status 
IS, and always was, mediocre ; they had no literature of their own — nc» 
hi-^tory to 'which the}' could look back with pride, and their religion 
was, and is, an im}>ure and degrading fetishism. It is impossible that 
anything very grand or ini] fusing should come out <if such a state of 
things. What they had to offer to their gods was a tribute of labour, 
and that was bestowed without stint. To cut a chain of fffty links 
out <»fa block uf granite and sus])end it between two ])illars, was with 
them a triumph of art. To hollow dee]) cornices out of the hardest 
basalt, and to leave all the framings, as if of the most delicate wood- 
work, standing free, was with them a worthy object of ambition, and 
their scul])tures are still inexplicalfle inysterieN from our ignorance of 
how it was possible to execute them. All that millions of hands work- 
ing through centuries could do, has been done, but with hardly any 
higher motive than to employ labour and to com]uer difficulties, so as 
to astonish by the amount of the first and the cleverness with which 
the second was overcome — and astonislied we are ; but without some 
higher motive true architecture cannot exist. The Dravidians had 
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not even tlie cuii:?tructive ditiiculties to overcuiue wiiicLi enabled the 
inediceval architects to pi’odiice such noble tabrics as our cathedrals. 
The aim of architects in the iliddle Ages ayhs to design halls which 
should at the same time be vast, but .stable, and suited for the accom- 
modation of great niiiltitudes to witness a lofty ritual. In their 
struggle to accomplish this the}' developed intellectual powers which 
impress us still through their works. Ao such lofty aims exercised 
the intellectual faculties (jf the Hindu. His altar and the statue of his 
god were placed in a dark cubical cell wh(Jly without ornament, and the 
2>orch that i>receded that was not necessarily either lofty or spacious. 
What the Hindu architect craved for, Avas a place to display hi^ 
powers of <.>rnaiuentation, and he thought he had accom])lished all hi> 
art demanded Avhen he covered every part of his building with the 
mo^t elaborate and most dithcult designs he could invent. Much of 
this ornamentation, it is true, is A'ery elegant, and eA'idences of power 
and labour do impress the human imagination, often even in defiance 
of our better judgment, and nowhere is tlii^ more apparent than in 
these Dravidian temples. It is in Amin, hoAvever, we look among them 
for any manifestation of tho^e lofty aims and noble results which con- 
stitute the merit and the greatness of true architectural art, and 
which generally characterise the best works in the true styles of the 
western Avorld. 

Turning from these generalities to the temples themselves, the 
first great difiiculty experienced in attem}4ing either to classify or 
descri}>e them that no plans of them exi^t. I know myself upAvards 
of thirty great Dravidian templo, i*r groups of tenqdes, any one of 
Avhich must have cost a.-- much to build as an English cathedral, some 
a great deal more ; but ot all thc'^e tliere are only three, or it may be 
four, of Avhich even n moderately trustA\orthy plan is available. 
Two-thirds of thc'^e have been >ufiicieutly photographed by Dr. 
Hunter, Cap^t. Lyon, ^ and otlier- : tlic remaining third I knoAv either 
from pj>ersoiial iii^p)ectiou or from draAA'ings ami descrip uions. This i.s, 
of course, irresp^ective ot village tempJes, and, it may he, of some 
extensHe gTonps which have heeii overlooked. If these tempdes had 
been hnilt like those ot the (lreek<, or eA'en the Christian churches 
ill the Middle Age>. on one plan, changing only Avitli the 

pjrogre^'- of time, one or twn p>lau> might have sufiiced ; but the fact 
is that, in nine ea>e^ out ot ten. Dravi<lian tempile^ are a fortuitous 
aggregation of p)artN airauged without plan, as accident <lictated at 


^ Ca[>t. l>y Cn>vt‘i 11- tu ‘lilhcultii otcunecl in 

iiiout Un' this euipiisr, and nuvXv 276 ciuigiii,ir th.-m nut. t hoy can liardPy l»o 
P'liotograpdis 4tt tln^se toinplcs. Pouitoou tu In- luiiiiiNhcd — in this cnunti v at 

.sets were furnished to Governiin'iit. hut. hnist 
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the time of their erection ; and, ^vithoiit plans ade<|uate idea can 
he conveyed to tho.se who have not ^>een them. The <me great excep- 
tion to this rule is to be found at Tanjore. The great Pagoda there wa^ 
commenced on a well-defined and stately plan, which was persevered 
in till its completion. As will be seen from 
the annexed diagram (AVoodcut No. 190) it 
comists of two courts/ one a S([uare of 
about ft., originally devoted to minor 
shrines and residences ; but when the temple 
was fortified by the French in 1777 “ it 
was converted into an arsenal, and has not 
been re-appropriated to sacred purposes. The 
temple itself stands in a courtyard extremely 
well proportioned to receive it, being about 
ot)0 ft. long by half that in wudtli, the 
distance between the gatew^ay and the temple 
being broken by the shrine of the Bull 
Xuiidi/ which is siiffieiently important for 
it^ purpose, but not so much so as to 
interfere wdth the effect of the great vimana, 
which stands near the inner end of the 
<-‘riurt. The perpendicular part of its base 
measures 82 ft. square, and is tw'O storeys 
in height, of simple outline, but sufficiently 
relieved })y niches and pilasters. Above 
thi^ the jnTamid rises in thirteen storeys 
to the summit, which is crowned by a 
dome said to consist of a single stone, 
and reaching a height of 190 ft. The 
porch in front is kept low, and as will Diagram Plan of fanjoie Pa-oda 
be ^een iruin the woodcut (Ao. 191j the scale -ioo ft to i in. 

tower dominates over the gopuras and 

■"UiToiuiding objects in a manner that imparts great dignity to the 
, whole com])osition. 

Besides the great temple and the A^uudi porch there are several 



^ As the plan is only an eye-^ketcli. 
and the dinieiisioiiN obtained by pacing, 
It nmst not be too much relied on. It 
i-^ sufficient to explain the text, and that 
is dll that i^ at present required. 

- Inscription on gateway. 

The dimensions of tiiis image are 
16 It. Irom muzzle to rump, by above 
7 tt. across. 12 ft. 2 in. to top of head, 
10 ft, 4 in. to top of hump, and 7 ft. 5 in. 


to top of back. It i'' eompn^ed of a single 
block of stone. I believe granite. Init it 
has been so freipiently and so thoroughly 
coated with oil, which is daily ajqOied 
to it, that it looks like bronze. I trieil 
to remove a portion of this epideiiiiis in 
order to ascertain what was beneath, but 
was not succes''tui. Xo othei kind of 
stone, however, is used in an y otlit-r pan 
of the temple. 
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Other >iiialler >liriiie> in the eiieldtsure, one of whirli, dehirated to 
Soiilirainanya, a ^on of Siva’s, i^ a> exijiui'-ite a jiiete of decorative 
architecture a< i^ to he found in the -outli of India, and though Mtiall, 
almost ilivides imr admiration witli tlie temiile itscdf Woodc lit Xo. 
10:?'. It is huilt hehind an older shrine, wliiidt mav he coeval vith 
the great temple as originally dm-i-ned. 

One of the peculiarities of the Tanjore temple is that all the sculp- 
ture^ on the gopiiras helong to the religion of Vidinu, while everything 
ill the courtyard is dedicated to the worship of Siva, tir^t I felt in- 
clined to believe it had been erected wholly in hr>n(mr of the first- 
named divinity, hut am now more inclineil to the belief that it is 
only an iiistauce of the extreme tc.lernnce that jirevailed at the age 
at whieh it va- ereetcd. bct'*re rhe-e religion- hvcauie anta'-uiii-fic 
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Temple ot Ssoiibramaiiya, Taiijire. (From a Photognipli ) 


liat, then, was that age ? Strange to say, tlioiigli so complete 
iiiij iiiiiforiig and standing, as it does, almost alone, its date is not 
Known, ilr. Xornian, a coiupetent aiitliority, in the text that accom- 
panied Tripes idiotographs, says it was erected hy Kadii Vettiya 
'^<jran, or Choland a king reigning at huiijeveram in the beginning of 
-he 14th (/entnry. At one time I hoped it was earlier, hut on the 
^^liole I am now convinced that this must be very nearly the truth. 

The Soiibranianya is certainly one century, probably two ceuturie>, 
iinjre modern. The Bull itself is also inferior in design, and therefore 
more modern than those at Hullahid, which belong probably to the 
iotli reutuiT, and the architecture of his shrine cannot be carried 
'a.ek heyond the loth century. It may even be <'onsiderably more 
e*derii. It i> dha]>pointing to find the whole so recent in date, but 
-Uere ^cem^ no excime for ascribing to this temple a greater anti<iuity 
■‘laii that jimt mentioned. 


^ Thnuoh so very impoitant in Dra- 
‘■-lun hiNtory. we liuve not even dow a 
‘■'iieet li^t ot the Chola kings from the 
.war lOCO rlownwards. There certainly 
> not one among the Mackeii/ic MSS. 
-li.- l.itc Ml. Kill., it K said, had one, 
''It iu.‘ not puhlisli anv* 


thing before he was foity years of age, 
and before that time he swallowed a 
hottleful of laudanum by mistake, and 
found dead in hi^ bed one morning. 
His papers served lii^ ^ucres>or\ cook to 
light tires foi some yeais afterw.irds. 
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The teiaple at Tinivaliir, about thirty we^t of Madras 

contrasts curiously with that at Tiuijore in the i)riuciples on which it 
was aosigned, and ^orvc'' to exeinplift^ the mode in which, unfoilu- 



103. Iniipr Tr'iiijjle ai 
Tiruvaliir. 

.'x ale ilOO ft. to 1 111. 


1 lately, mo^t Dra vidian tein})les were aggregated. 

Tlie nucleus here was a small village temple 
. \\ oodcut Xo. U):) ), drawn to the same scale as the 
plan ut Taiijore in oodcut X"o. 190. It is a double 
shrine, dedicated to Siva and his consort, standing 
in a cloistered court which measures 192 ft. by 
LdG it. over all, and has one gopura in front. So 
iar there is nothing t(j distinguish it from the ordi- 
na.ry temples lound in e^'eiy village. It, however, 
at ^oine subseipient period became sacred or rich. 


and a ^eci^nd or <_»iiter court was adiled, measuring 470 ft. each wav, 
vith tvi.i gopiira>, higher than the original one, and containiim 


Avithin it^ Avails numberle-s little dirines and porches. Addition 




Avere again made at 
in a coiirt ft. 
several iiii])orrant ^1 
intended to endow 


,luto. the wh„le beiiiu euelose.l 

ana. \ la-u the la.t uihlitiuu wa. made, it wa^ 
the te,ai>!e w,tli „u.. thu.. ,veat Imlls which 
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'\\ere coHbiclered iiidL<peiisable in temple,'? of the tirst cla<’?. Generally 
they had — or were intended to haye — lUt)0 columns : tlii'^ one has 
only 688, and only about one-half of these carry beams or a roof of 
any sort. There can, howeyer, be yery- little doubt that, had time 
and money been ayailable, it would haye been completed to the 
typical extent. As it is, it is probably owing to our management 
of the reyeniies of the country that the rerpiisite funds were not 
f *rtheoming, and the buildings stopped ])rol)a]_>ly vrithin the limits of 
the present century. 

The general effect of ^iich a design as thi> may be gathered from 
the bird's-eye yiew OVoodciit Ao. 194). As an artistic design, no- 
thing can be worse. The gate^vays, iiTegularly spaced in a great 
Iffank wall, lose half their dignity from their }>o:?itionr? : and the 
bathos of their decrea-^ing in size and elaburatitm, as they approach 
the sanctuary, is a mistake which nothing can redeem. We may 
admire beauty uf detail, and l^e astonished at the elaboration and 
evidence of labijur. if they are found in such a teiiqde as this, but as 
an architectural design it is altogether detesta])le. 

^Serixgham. 

■ The temple which has been mo>t c<jmpletely marred by this false 
system of der^ign is that at Seringham, which is certainly the largest, 
ami, it its priiici])ie of design could be reversed, would be one of the 
hne>t temples in the south of India ^Woodcut Xo. 19d, p. 349). Here 
the central enclosure is cpiite as small and as insignificant as that at 
riruvalur, and except that its d<.>me is gilt has nothing to distinguish 
It fi'om an ordinary' village temple. The next enclosure, hoAYever, is 
more magnificent. It encloses the hall of 10t)0 columns, which measures 
^(Uue 440 It. by 130 ft. The number of columns is, I believe, sixteen 
in trout by sixty in depth, or 960 altogether : but I do not feel 
>ure there is not s^jine mistake in my observations, and that the 
odd forty are to be found somewhere. They consectuently are not 
spaced more than 10 ft. apart from centre to centre ; and as at one 
end the hall is hardly over 10 ft. high, and in the loftiest place only 
lo ft, or 16 It., and the pillars spaced nearly evenly over the floor. 
It will be easily understood how little effect such a ]>uilding really 
produces. They are, however, each of a single bbjck of granite, and 
all carved more or less elaborately. much finer pratico stretches 
across thi> court from gi:>pura to ' gopura ; the ])illars in it are 
nuicli more widely spaced, and the central aisle is double that of 
tho^e on the sides, and crosses the portico in the (*entre, making 
a tran>ept : its height, too, is double that of the side aisles. It 

a pleasing and graceful architectural design ; the other is only an 
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evideiiee of labour. The next four enclosures have uothiii^* 

veiT reinarkalde in Them, being generally occnjhed by the Brahmans 
and 2 )ersoiis cuuueeted with the teiiijjle. Each, however, has, or was 
intended to have, four gojjuras, one on each face, aial some of these 
are of very considerable magnificence. The outer enclosure is, practi- 
cally, a ])azaar, tilled with ^hops, where i)ilgTims are lodged, and 
fed, and lleeced. The wall that encloses it measures 247b ft. by 
2880 ft.,"^ and, had its gopura^ been finished, tlie\^ would have sur- 
passed all others in the south to the same extent a.s these dimensions 
exceed those of any other known temple. The northern gopura, 
leading to the river and Trichinopoly, measures 13<J ft. in Avidth by 
10<) ft. in de 2 )th : the opening through it measures 21 ft. G in., and 
twice that in height. The four janihs or gatepo>ts are each of a 
single slab of granite, more than 4t) ft. in height, and the rooting- 
slabs tliruiigbout measure from 23 ft. to 24 ft. Had the ordinary 
Imick jwramid of the iiMial jjroportiou been added to this, the whole 
would have ri^^en to a height of nearly oOO ft. E^^en as it is, it is 
one of the most iui})Osing masses in southern India, and 2 )robahly — 
j)erha 2 )s because it never Avas (j^uite finished— it is in severe and good 
taste thronghont.- Its date, fortunately, i> 2 )erfectly Avell kiiOAAii, as 
it.-* progress Avas -topj^ed by its being occiqued and fortified by the 
French during our ten A'ear<’ struggle Avitli them fim the possession of 
TrichiiiojHjly ; and if Ave alhov fifty year< for its progress, even this 
AVould bring the Avhole AA'ithin the limits uf the 18th ceiitiirAO The 
other tliree gopuras ot thi> enclosure are in the same style, and were 
commenced on the >cinie scale, hut not being .so far adAmnced AA'hen 
AA'e stopper 1 the Avork, tlieir gatepijsts ])roject above their Avails in a 
manner that giA’e- them a A^ery singular ajijAearance, and has led to 
some strange tlieorie- as to their design. 

Looked at from a di-'tiince, tu* in any dii’ectiL>ii Avliere the Avhole 
con he gTasped at rtuce, these fourteen or fifteen great gate toAvers 
cannot iail to jundiice a certain efiect. as niay he gathered from 
the Auew in Woodcut Xo. l\),j ; but even then it can only be ])V 
Considering them a- '*e})arate buildings. As parts of one Avliole, 
their arrangenieiit i> exactly that Avhi<di enable^ them to produce the 
least 2 )o-dhle etfe<’t that ran he obtained either from their ma.ss or 
' oriuiment. Had the fimr great miter gc>])uras fumed the four sides of 
a central hall, and the others gcuie on diiiiiiiishing, in three or four 
dlrectioiiN to the exterior, the effect of the wliole Avould have 1>een 
increa-ed in a .-urpri-iug degree. To arcoinjdi-li tlii-, lioweA’er, one 

^ Exce-pt tliL tVoiii - A thauiug <u u ]'ulili-hr4 in 

usiu\»y, and rV t]i». g'lpaia-, tlif ajy ' i’l. turp-* 4 m- Illrmrariniis (.f Indian 

dinKUisaais al«»vo .piotrtl inu^r t*- tak.*n A]ruir*.L‘iuo' * It li.(> siiat- tie- 

ooti unfiio, Th-v Wfi'. t>iuaitn*<I ‘»uly ijumtly I'liutunrapln^d. 

1>y pcK iiig and t‘yt'-jjkt'0--liiug. 




View of tlx* xaHtern liulf of the Great T<'n)])le at Srniigliam. (From a Pliotoj^raph.) 
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other defect must have been remedied : a gateway even 150 ft. wide 
in a Wtdl nearly 20r)( ) ft. in extent is a solecism nothing can redeem : 
but had the walls l.jeen broken in plan <u’ star-shaped, like the plans of 
Chaliikyan temples, light and duule Avould have been obtained, and due 
proportions of ])art^. without any inconvenience. But if the Dravidians 
ever had it in them to think of such things, it was not during tlie 
ITth and LStli centuries, xo wliieh every thing in this temple seems to 
belong. 


Lhillamkaram. 

The temple at Chillaiui)aram is one of the most venerated, and 
has also the reiaitation of boing one of the most ancient, temples in 
southern India. It was there, therefjre, if anywvhere, that I at one 
time hoped to hud >onie remain-- that would help to elucidate the 
history ot the style. It wa>, besides, so far reim')ved fnan any capital 
city or fre<piented haunt of man that one miglit hope to find its 
original form lutnltered. 

It i.s old. hut I am afraid the traditions that connect its founda- 
tion vith Hiranya \ cruia (T Kcdimir, m the ])eginning of the Gth 
centiny, rai which 1 was at one time inclined to reiyd are of too 
mipalpal)le a nature to lie dcpcndcil upon. I see no *iTeat reason bn 
doubting that there may liave ])een a connexion hetAveen the kings of 
Cliola and those ot Jyadiiiiir at the ];erioil ; lait I cannot see aiiA'tliiiig' 
lu this teni])le either ot so early an aee, (jr any feature in the stvlo of 
Kashmiri archite<'tiire. On tlie other haml the fonndatiou of the 
temple appears to 1)0 clearlv de^eriljed in tlie folloAviim passage of the 
Kongade'^a Baja Kal : — '•\iia Ihola Ihiya ; a.jl>. 927 to 977) one day 
saAA on tlie >ea-dioie the C:'al)hape,ti ut flullamf<ara (Siva), attended 
])y Parvati, dancing anti heating the daimiraka Yt kind of drum) : lie 
therefore ex])ende<l great sums of money in ImiMing the Kauaka, or 
(lolden f'^ahha."- A little further on, it i-. said, '-Ari Vari Deva 
fA.D. lOO-ky oh-^erviiig tliat his ^girimltatlier had built only a Kanaka 
Bablia to tlie OliilL-imkara tleity. he I milt gnpnra^, maddals Venclosiires), 
madapanas Amagedioii^ey . ^ahlia, 'holy pkice-^ <u- apartments), ami 
granted many jewels to the tleity.” if thi. last couM he applied 'to the 
great eimlomire. it avuuM he a nm^t importaut date: imt on a careful 
examinatitm of the Avlmle circumstances of the ca-e I feel convinced 
that tliO'-e pa>''ages itlei onl\ tc> the tAAo luner enchfsures, J3 B the 
west end of the tank AV.H.dcut Xo. 19 g;. Tliey, imleed, meakiriiio 
about 320 ft. Miuare, appear to have been the Avhole of the orioinali 
temple, at least in the mtli and lltli centuries, ahways supposing 

1 • Pieuiresqiw Illusnation-of An.ieiit ^ - VCaiioal of the A'^iatio So- 

Archiuature ill HimUi-rau.’ o'C i.uty,' p 
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' that any part of the really a> old a» thi'>. On the ^\hole, 

hoTCver, 1 am inclined to believe that this inner temple i'^ really the 
one referred to in the above extract. The tem})le of Parvati, 0, on 
the north of the tank, was added afterwards, most probably in the 
14th or 15th century, and to that age the great gopuras and the 
second enclosure also belong. The hall of 1000 columns, E, was 
almost certainly erected between 1505 and 1685, at which time, we 
learn from the ^Mackenzie MSS., the kings of the locality made 
many donations to the fane.^ It was then, apM, in all probability, 


^ • 51 ad ras Journal,’ Xo. 20, p. IJ, 
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the outer enclosure \Yas commenced : but it never was carried out, 
beinu ill most places only a few feet above the fjundation. 

The oldest thing now existing here is a little slirine in the inmost 
enclosure '"opposite A in the plan), with a little porch of two pillars, 
about G ft. high, but resting on a stylobate, ornainented with 
dancing hgures, more graceful and more elegant!}^ executed than any 
other of their clasr?, so far as I know, in southern India. At the sides 
are wheels and horses, the whole being intended to rei)re>ent a ear, 
as is frequently the case in these temples. dYhitewash and modern 
alterations have sadly disfigured this gem, but enough remains to 
show how ex(|uisite, and consequently how ancient, it w^as. It was 
dedicated to Verma, the god of dancing, in allusion, ]>robably, to 
the circumstance above mentioned as leading to the foundation of the 
temple. 

In front of it is a shnne of very unusual architecture, with a tall 
copper r<)of, which, I have no doubt, represents or is the golden sabhri 
above referred to, and in front of this is a gopura and pillared porch, 
making up what seems to have been the temple of Vira Deva. Tlie 
r)iiter enclosure, wdth the buildings it contains, are, it appears, tho<e 
of Ari Vari. 

Tlie temple of Paiu'ati, is principally remarkable for its ]>orch, 
which is of singular elegance. The following wiMjdcut ('Xo. 107' 
gives some idea of its ])reseut appearance, and tlie section AVoodcut 
Xo. IIKS) explains its L*oiistruction, The outer aides are G ft. in 
width, the next S ft., but the architect re>erved all his power for the 
central aisle, whicli mea>ures 21 ft. G in. in width, making the wliole 
50 ft. or thereabout''. In order to roof this without emploving >tones 
of such dimensions as would crush the supports, recourse was had to 
vaulting, or rather bracketing, shafts, and these brackets were again 
tied together by transverse purlins, all in stone, and the system wa^ 
continued till the width was reduced to a diiiiensirjn that couhl eadlv 
be spanned. As the whole is cnclc)serl in a ccairt siuTounded hv 
galleries two storey's in height, tlie efiect of the wlioie is singnlarh' 
pleasing. 

Opposite to this, acro-s the tank, is the hall of 1000 columns, 
similar in mnny respects to tluit at ?:^enngham, above describe<l but 
pr(d»ably dightly more modern. Here the pillar> are arranged twentv- 
four in front by ioity-one in depth, making 0S4 ; but in order to get 
a central space, four in the porch, then twenty-eight, then two, and 
again twenty-fcuir, have been <;)mitted, altogether fifty-eight : but, on 
the other hand, those ot the external portico niiut he added, which 
nearly balances the loss, and makes np the 10r)Od It must he cou- 


I Its liimon-ioiis. as nearly as cun Ge ascertained from my par-es, ami Admiral 
Pu’iv plans, are 340 ft. ly ISO ft. 
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produced. Leaving out the pillars in the centre is the one redeeming 
feature, and that could easily have been effected without the brick 
vaults, formed of radiating arches, which are employed here — another 
certain proof of the modern age of the building. These vaults are 
certainly integral, and as certainly could not have been employed 
till after the Mahomedans had settled in the smith, and taught the 
Hindus how to use them. 

Although this temple has been aggregated at different ages, and 
grovii l>y accident rather than design like th<:»se at Tiruvalur and 
Seriiigham just described, it avoiiL the great defect of these temples, 
for though like them it has no tall central object to give dignity to 
the vliole from the outside, internally the centre of its great court is 
occiipierl by a tank, round which the various objects are grouped 
without at all interfering with one another. The temple itself is one 
important object, to the eastward of it ; the Parvati temple another, on 
the north, and forms a pleasing pendant to the lUO(j-coliiianed choultrie 
on the ^outli. Alongside the Parvati another temple was commenced 
A\ oodcut Au. lOtty with a ])ortico of sipiare pillar^, four in front, 
and all most elaborately ornamented, but in such a mauner as not to 
interfere with their outline or solidity. 

From its untinished and now ruined >tate, it is not easy to say to 
wln.un this temple was dedicated — most probahiy ?Soubramanva — nor to 
feel sure of its age. From its iM>sitioii, however, and the character of 
its ornanieiitatioii, there seems little doubt that it belongs to the end 
of the 17th and first half of the 18th century. From its style, I 
would be inclined to ascribe it to the earlier date, but in that case 
it is dithcult to understand its not being hnished. When they had 
money to erect the great hall, and to commence a new enclosure, 
they might certainly have spared enough to complete this solitary 
shrine. 


Eamissekaw. 

If it were proposed to select one temple ^^hich should exhibit all 
tbe beauties of the Dra vidian style in their greatest perfection, and at 
the same time exemplify all it< characteristic defects of design, the 
choice Would almost iuevitaUy fall on that at Fiamisseram, in the 
islaml of Faumhen (Woodcut Ao. 200j. In no other temple has the 
>ame aincnint of patient industry been exliibited as here, and in none, 
unhjrtiinately, has that labour been so thrown away fjr want of a 
design appropriate for its display. Wt is not that this temple has 
grown by successive iiicremeufs like those last described ; it was 
begun and finished on a ])reviously settled plan, as regularly and as 
undeviatingly cairied out as that at Tanjore, but on a principle so 
diametrically opposed to it, that while the temple at Tanjore produces 

2 A 2 
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The only part of the temple which is of a different age from the 
rest is a small vimana, of very elegant proportions, that stands in the 
garden, on the right hand of the visitor as he enters from the west^ (D). 
It has, however, been so long exposed — like the temple on the shore 
at Mahavellipore — to the action of the sea -air, that its details are so 
corroded they cannot now be made out, and its age cannot conse- 
quently be ascertained from them. It is safe, however, to assert that 
it is more modern than any of the rock -cut examples above quoted ; 
possibly it may be of the lltli or 12th century. Its dimensions may 
be guessed as 50 ft. in height, by 30 ft. or 40 ft. in plan, so that it hardly 
forms a feature in so large a temple. From the four buUs that 
occupy the platform under the dome, it is evident it was originally 
dedicated to Siva, as the whole temple now apparently is, though the 
scene of Rama’s most celebrated exploit, and bearing his name. 

Externally the temple is enclosed by a wall 20 ft. in height, and 
possessing four gopuras, one on each face, which have this peculiarit}', 
that the}^ alone, of all those I know in India, are built wholly of stone 
from the base to the summit. The western one (D) alone, however, i>s 
finished, and owing apparently to the accident of its being in stone, 
it is devoid of figure- sculpture — some half-dozen plaster casts that now 
adorn it having been added quite recently. Those on the north and 
south (A and C) are hardly higher than the wall in which they stand, 
and are consequently called the ruined gateways. Such a thing is, 
however, so far as I know, unknowm in southern India. Partly from 
their form, and more from the solidity of their construction, nothing 
but an earthquake could well damage them, and their age is not such 
as would superinduce ruin from decay of material. These, in fact, have 
never been raised higher, and their progress was probably stopped in 
the beginning of the last century, when ilahomedan, IMahratta, and 
other toreign invaders checked the prosperity of the land, and destroyed 
the wealth of the priesthood. The eastern facade has two entrances 
and two gopuras. The smaller, not shown in the plan, is finished. The 
larger one (B in the plan) never was carried higher than we now see 
it. Had it been finished,^ it would have been one of the largest of its 
class, and being wholly in stone, and consequently without its outline 
being broken by sculpture, it would have reproduced more nearly the 
effect of an Egyq)tian propylon than any other example of its class 
in India. 


^ The plan of this temple (Woodcut 
No. 200) is taken from one in the 
‘ Journal of the Geographical Society 
of Bombay,* vol. vii., and may be de- 
pended upon in so far as dimensions 
and general arrangements are concerned. 
The officers who made it were surveyors, 
but, unfortunately, not architects, and 


photographs since made reveal certain 
discrepancies of detail which prove it 
to require revision by some one on the 
spot. 

^ There is a view of it in the Atlas of 
plates that accompanies Lord Valentia’s 
travels ; not very correct, but conveying 
a fair idea of its proportions. 
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The glory, however, of this temple resides in its corridors. Th ese, 
as will be seen by the plan, extend to nearly 4000 feet in length.. The 
breadth varies from 2<.) ft. to 30 ft. of free floor space, and their height 
iV'apparently about 3<.) ft. from tlie floor to the centre of the roof. 
Each pillar or pier is eomi)Oiiiid, and richer and more elaborate in 
design than those of the Parvati porch at Chillambaram (Woodcut 
197), and are certainly more modem in date. 

The general appearance of these corridors may be gathered from 
the annexed woodcut (So. 201), but no engraving, even on a much 
more extemled scale, can cr)nvey the impression produced by such a 
driplay of labour when extended t(; an uninterrupted length of TOO ft. 



201. Central Corridor, KaiuijsseraTn. (From a Fhotograph.) 


iVone of our cathedrals are more than 500 ft., and even the nave 
of St. Peter’s is onl.v 6( )0 ft. from tlie door to the apse. Here the side 
corridors are 700 ft. lonj;, and open into transverse galleries as rich in 
chetail as themselves. These, with the varied device.? and modes of 
lighting, i^roduce an effect that is not e(iiialled certainly anywhere in 
Iiidia. The side corridors are generally free from figure-scidpture, and 
coiiseqiiehfly, from much of the vulgarity of the age to which they 
belong, and. though narrower, produce a more pleasing effect. The 
central corridor leading from the sanctuarj- is adorned on one side 
by portraits of the rajas of Kamnad in the 17th centur}-, and 
opposite them, of their secretaries. Even they, however, would he 
tolerable, were it not that within the last few years they have been 



pcdiited with a vulgarity that is iiicoiiceivahle on tlm part of the 
descendants of those who built this fane. Xot cmly they, however, 
hut the whole of the architecture ha^ fir:^t been du-ed with repeated 
coats of whitewash, so as to take oil' all the sharpness of detail, and 
then painted with blue, green, red, and yellow waslies, so a-- to dis- 
figure and destroy its effect to an extent that must be seen to he 
believed. Xothing can more painfully }>rove the degradatirm to which 
our >ystem has reduced the population than this profanity. Xo upper 
class, and consequently no refineiiient, now remains, and the prie>t- 
hood, instead of being high bred and intellectual Brahmans, must be 
sunk into a state of debasement from which nothing can now probably 
redeem them. 

Assuming, however, for the nonce, that this painting never had 
been perpetrated, still the art disphtyed here would he very inferior 
to that of such a temple as, fur instance, Hullabid in the ^Mysore, 
to be described further on. The perimeter, however, of that temple 
is only 700 ft.; here we have corridors extending to 4(M)n ft., carved 
on both sides, and in the hardest granite. It is the immensity of the 
labour here displayed that impresses us, much more than its quality, 
and that, combined with a certain picture^itueness and mystery, i\oe< 
produce an effect which is not surpassed ])y any other temple in 
India, and by very fetv elsewhere. 

The age of this temple is hardly doubtful. From first to la-t it> 
style — excepting the old vimana — is so unitVa-m and uiialteretl that its 
erection could hardly have lasted during a hundred year^. and if this 
is so, it must have been during the ITth century, when the Ramnad 
rajas were at the height of their independence and prosperity, and 
when their ally or inaster, Tirumulla Xayak, was erecting buih lings in 
the same identical style at ^Madura. It may have l)een commenced fifty 
years earlier (155(^), and the erection of its gopiiras may have ex- 
tended into the ISth century, hut these seem the possible limits of 
deviation. Being so recent, any one on the spot could easily ascer- 
tain the facts. They could indeed be determined very iiearlv from 
the photographs, were it not for the Avhitewcish and paint, which so 
disfigure the details as to make them almo>t uurccogiiisable. 


Madura. 

If the native authorities consulted by the kte Professor Wikoii in 
compiling his Historical sketch of the Kindgom of Pandya could he 
relied upon, it would seem that the foundation of the dynasty ought 
to be placed some five or six centuries before the Christian Era.^ 
Even, however, if this is disputed, the fact of the southern part of 


^ ■ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.' vol. iii. p. *202 
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tlio IVaiii^ula liciui;' <le>cri]>e(l tlie Pit\uio Paudioiii^*' l>y (;las^ical 
authorities^ i^ sutiicieut to prove tliat a kiii(l;^om Iteariim* tliat name 
did exi.st there in the early centuries of tlie Vhri^tiaii Era. Tlieir 
first capitals, however, seem to have been Kurkhi, possibly the Kolklii 
of the Perlplus, near Pamnad, and Kalyaiia, near Caj^e Comorin. The 
<tory of Kula Sekhara tonnding Madura, and the fabulous incidents 
with which the tale is adorned, is one of the favrjiirite legeiuP of 
tlie south, and is abundantly illustrated in sculptures of Tirumulla 
Xayak'." choultrie and in (ftlier buildings of the capital. 

For our 2 )resent purposes it is hardly worth while to attem])t to 
investigate the succe>sion r>f the dates of the seventy-three kings whc) 
are >ai<l to have succeeded one another before the accession of the 
Xayak or Xaik dynasty, in 1532, inasmuch as no building is now 
known to exi^t in the kingdom that can claim, even on the most 
shadr.wy grounds, to have been erected by any of these kings. It 
may have been that, anterior to the rise of the great Chola dynasty, 
in the loth and 1 1th centur}^ that of Madura may have had a long- 
period of la-usperity and power ; but certain it is, that if they did 
iuiild anyThiiig of importance, its existence cannot now he identiheil. 
After that, for a while they seem to have been snl.gected to the Eellala 
dynasty of the ^lysore, and the same Mahoniedan invasion tliat 
destroyed that power in 1310 spread its haneful iiitiueuce as far as 
liainnad, and for two centuries their raids and oppressions kept 
the whole of southern India in a state of anarchy and confusion. 
Their powtu' for evil was first checked hy the rise of the great Ilindii 
state of \djayanagar. in the Tongahhadra, in tlie 14th eentiiiw, and 
l>y the establidiment, under its protection, of the Xayak dynast}' 
hy ViMvauath Xayak. in the heginning of the 16th. After lasting 
210 years, the last sovereign of the race — a (|ueen — was first aided, 
ami then betrayed, by Chanda vSahib the X'awauh of the Carnatic, 
who pla\'s so iui])(:>rtant a part in our wars with the French in these 

parts. 

It may Im* indeed, jjrtPably is the case — that tliere are temples in 
the provinces that were erected before tlie rise of the XXiyak dynasty, 
hut certain it that all those in tlie capital, with the great temple at 
»Seriugliam, described al>ove, were erected during the two centuries of 
tlieir su[)remacv. and of thn^e in the capital nine-tenths at least were 
erected during the long ami prosperous reign of the tenth king of 
tlii'- (U nasty, lirumulla Xayak, or as he is more popularly kimwii, 
Trimul Xaik, who ivigned from 1621 to 1657,^ 

-^Of his buildings, the moxt important, for our purposes - at least, is 

^ 5 -.rouinal^ of tli^‘ Piyal A^atir So- r of the best known of Indian f.iiildmgs. 

'Vol. ill p. *230 It dunui hy Dauiell in the end of 

1 1 'i tiinatelv till- ' liMiilrrie is one I th»' last r-enttiry, and his dtawing^i have 
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the celebrated cli'Ailtrie whicli he built fur the reception of tlie pre- 
siding deity of the place, \vhu consented tu leave his dark cell iii the 
temple and pay the king an annual visit of ten days' duration, on 
conditirai of liis building a hall worthy of his dignity, ami where he 
could receive in a suitable manner the homage of the king and his 
subjects. As will be seen from tlie plan fWoodcut Ao. 203} the hall 



*202. Plan of Tiimualla Xayak's 
Clioultrie. (From n Diawin;: 
inthe nosses^iuii of the Roval 
A’siatie S'lCiety ) Scale 100 
U. to 1 a*. 




203 Pillar ui Tirumulla Nayak’s Choultrie. 

(From a Diawmg in the iiusse^siun nf tlip Royal 
Asiatic Society ) 


is 333 ft, long by 103 ft. in width, measured on tlie stylobate, and 
consists of fruir ranges of culuinns. all of which are different, and all 
most elahorately sculptured. An elevation of one is gi^'en (AVoodeiit 
A"o. 203), blit i'^ not so rich as tliose of the centre, which have life- 


)>eeii lepeated ]>y Ldii^^les aud otlieis. 
It was desr;ii]M?fl by Hlackaddei in 
the ‘ Archa-ologia.’ vol. x. y. t-it : and 
liy AVilsou, ‘ Journal of tlie Eoyal Adatie 
Society,’ vul. iii |i ’2Z'2. Voliunc'^ of 


native drawings exi'-t in some collection's 
containing reyiv'^en rations of eveiy pillai . 
A model ill bioiue of a porch exi>ts at 
South Kensington iMuseum. and it has 
been abundantly plmtogTaphed. 
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-izeT ti^nre- attached to tliein, and are even more elaborate in their 
detaih. In thi> imtance it will be observed that the detached 
bracketing shaft at Chillambaram has become attached to the st[uare 
central pier, and instead of the light elegance that characterised that 
example, Iuk become a solid pier, five or sLx feet. in depth — richer cer- 
tainly, but far from being either so elegant or so appropriate as the 
earlier example. 

The view of the interior ^'Woodcut Xo, 204) gives some, but only 
a faint, idea of tlie elfect. The fides are now closed with screens, and 
it is ditficulr to jnociire g(jod idiotograph^ : })Ut in efiect, as in detail, 
it is identical with the corridors at Kamisseram, where the light is 
alnnidant. 

An the date of this hall is })erfectly well knoTO — it took twenty- 
two tears to erect it. 1623 to 1643 —it becomes a fixed point in our 
chronology of the style. We can, for instance, assert tnth perfect 
(‘crtainty that the porch to Parvati’s shrine at Chillamharam (Woodcut 
Xo. 167; is certainly anteih.ir to thi^. prol^ably hy a couple of een- 
riuie<. and, with equal certainty that the corridors at Ramisseram are 
conreni})orary. From the liiNtorv of the period we learn that the 
raja^ (4 Ilamiuul were at times independent, at others at war with 
the Xayak> ; hut in Tirumiilla X’ayakA time either his allies or depen- 
dant> : and the >tyle and design of the two Imildings are so absolutely 
itlentical that they must beh mg to the same age. It is, indeed, most 
probable that the king of ^latliira may liave assisted in the erection of 
the temple. If he had indeed ]>een allowed any share in making the 
original deNimi, the teiii})le would probahlj' have been a nobler build- 
ing than it is ; tor, though the detads are the same, his three-ai sled 
hall leading to tlie sanctuary would have been a far grander feature 
architecturally than tlie siiigled-aisled corridors that lead nowhere. 
The e.xpeusc of one of the single-aisletl corridors at Ramisseram, TOO 
ft. long, wouhl have lioeu alxuit the same as the triple-aisled choiiltrie 
at Madura, which In lialf their length. If, consequently, the choiiltrie 
co>t a million Nterling— a> i< confidently asserted— the temple must 
liave co^t ]•etwecll three and four millions; and such an estimate 
hardly NceuiN exceN-ive vlieii we coiiNider tlie amount of labour ex- 
pended on it. and that tlie nuaterial in hotli i> tlie hardest granite. 

Tlie facade of tin’s liall. like tliat of almost all the great halls in tlie 
Noutli ot India, In adorned either witli Yhdis — iiionsterN of the lion tyjie 
trampling on an elepliant— or. even nauv generally, by a group consist- 
ing ot a wanior Nittiiig cm a rearing lioi'Ne, whose feet are supported 
• m the Nhlelds of toot soldiers, sometimes slaying men, sometimes 
tigers. These groups are found literally in hundreds in southern India, 
and, un works exhibiting difficulties overcome by patient labour, they 
.•ire unrivalled, no tar as I know, hy anything found elsewhere. A.s 
works of art, they are the most barbarous, it may be said the most 
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vulgar, to be found in India, and do more to shake one’s faith in 
the civilization of the people who produced them ihau anything they 



<lid in any other department of art. 
not introduced, the pillars of entrances 


Where these ruoustrosities are 
are only enriched a little more 


View in Tirumulla NayalCs Choultrie, MAdura. (From a Photograph.) 
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than those of the interior, when the ornamentation is in better taste, 
and generally quite sufficiently rich for its purpose. 

Immediately in front of his choultrie, Tirumulla Nayak commenced 
a gopura, which, had he lived to complete it, would probably have 
been the finest edifice of its class in southern India. It measures- 
174 ft. from north to south, and 107^ ft. in depth. The entrance 
through it is 21 ft. 9 in. wide ; and if it be true that its gateposts are 
GO ft. (Tripe says 57 ft.) in height, that would have been the height 
of the opening.*-^ It will thus be seen that it was designed on even a 
larger scale than that at Seringliam, de.scribed above, and it certainly 
far burpas.^es that celebrated edifice in the beauty of its details. Its- 
dctorposts alone, whether 57 ft. or GO ft. in height, are single blocks^ 
of granite, carved with the most exquisite scroll patterns of elaborate 
foliage, and all the other carvings are equally beautiful. Being un- 
fini>lied, and consequently never comecrated, it has escaped whitewash, 
anil aliuie. of all the buildings of Madura, its beauties can still be 
admired in their original perfection. 

Tlie great temple at Madura is a larger and far more important 
building than the choultrie ; but, somehow^ or other, it has not attracted 
tlie attention of travellers to the same extent that the latter has. 
Yo one has ever attempted to make a plan of it, or to describe it in 
such detail as would enable otliers to understand its peculiarities. It 
possesses, liowever, all the characteristics of a first -class Dravidian 
temple, and, as its date is perfectly well known, it forms a landmark 
of the utmost value in enabling us to fix the relative date of other 
temple^. 

The saiictiuiiy is said to have been built by Viswanath, the first 
king of the Xayak dynasty, A.n. 1520, which may possibly be the case ; 
but the temple itself certainly owes all its magnificence to Tirumulla. 
Nayak, a.l>. 1G22-1G57, or to his elder brother, Muttu Virappa, who 
preceded him, and who built a maiitapa, said to be the oldest thing 
now existing here. The Kalyana mantapa is said to have been built 
A.D. 1707, and the Tatta JSuddhi in 1770. These, however, are insig- 
nificant parts compared with those which certainly OAve their origin 
to Tiruimdla Nayak. 

The temple itself is a nearly regular rectangle, two of its sides^ 
measuring 720 ft. and 729 ft., the other two 834 ft. and 852 ft. It 
possessed four gopuras of the first class, and five smaller ones ; a very 
beautiful tank, surrounded by arcades: and a hall of 1000 columns, 
whose sculptures surpass those of any other hall of its class I am 
acquainted with. There is a small shrine, dedicated to the goddes^s 

^ III the description of Tripe's photo- , taken from Capt. Lyon’s description of 
ginph this dimension is given as 117 ft. ; his photographs of the places. He de- 

- Most of these particulai's, with those ' votes twenty-six photos, to this temple 
that lollow regarding the temples, are alone. 
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iJiiiaWii, the tutelary tleity of the placOj which oceiipie> the space 
of tifteeii coluiuiis, so the real number is only 9!So : but it i^ not their 
number but their marvelhjus elaboration that makes it the woiuler of 
the place, and renders it, in some respects, more remarkable than the 
i'luniltrie about which so much has been said and written. I do not 
feel sure that this hall alone is not a <:Teater work than the ehoidtrie ; 
taken in conjunction with the other buildings of the temple, it certainly 
forms a far nir>re imposing group. 

As moiitioned above, the great Vai>hnava temple at Seringham 
owes all its magnificence to buildings erected during the reign of the 
Xayak dynasty, whose second capital was Trichiuopoly, and where 
they often re>ided. Within a mile, however, of that nmclidauded 
temple is another, dedicated to ►Siva, under the title of .Tundutkeswara, 
^\hich, tlunigh not so large as that dedicated to »Sri llangam, far sur- 
pa^^es it in l>eauty as an architectural object. The tir>t gateway of* 
the outer eiiclo-;ure is not large, but it leads direct to the centre of a 
ludl containing some 4(M) pillars. On the right the.^e ot>en on a tank 
led by a ])er}>etual >}>ring, which is (me of the Avouders of the ]>]ace.^ 
The corres[>onding space (.>n the left was intended to be r>ccupied by 
the 600 columns refpiisite t(.> make up the 1000, but this never was 
completed. Between the two gopuras of the sec(md enclosure i> a very 
l»eautilul pfu-tico of ciuiciforni sha})e, leading to the door (,>f the >auc- 
tuary. which, however, makes no show externally, and access to its 
interior is not vouchsafed to the profane.- The age of tliis temple is 
the same as that of its great rival, except that, Ijeiiig all of one deugii, 
it }>rohahly was begun and completed at once, and from the simplicity 
ot its j)arts and details may be earlier than the great buildings of 
Tiruniulhi Aayak. If Ave assume a.d. 1600, Avith a margin of ten or 
fiteen year^ either Avay, Ave shall probably not err much in its date. 

One (if the great charms of this temple, A\heii 1 visiteil it, anus 
it^ purity. Neither Avliitewash lum red nor yell<*w paint had then 
sullied it, and the time-stain on the AA-ariu-coluured granite Avas all 
that relieved its inoimtoiiy : but it Mifticed, and it Avas u relief t<> 
cimtemplate it tlms after some of the A ulgaritie^ I iiu.d .seen. Nov 
idl tliiU i> altered. Like the pagodas at Ramis>erani, and im-re so 
tle^se at ^ladura, baibarous vulgarity lias done its Avorst, and the 
Traveller is only too fully justified in the contempt Avitli Avhich he 
''peaks (4 the^e AV(jrks of a great people whicli liaA’e fallen into the 
luuitL ot such uiiAvorthy successors. 

^ Th<* viHW ill tiii^ tein]>le in niv vt-ry iimch more extensive tiiaii iny in- 
‘ ri'.*tnr(?s,|ue Illustrations ot Indian spectiou ot the part I wa^ allowed aece^-s 
AiL*liito<.*tuie.' ?su. ‘21. is taken troin to would have led me to -^uppo^e. Ido 
th^^ cornel ot this tank. not know, howevei, how tai the plan 

- There is a native plan of this temple can he depended upon, 
in the India Museum, which makes it 
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idea uf the arrangement of these edifices, and has tlie advantage of 
having been built on one plan, and at one time, without subsequent 
alteration or change. Like the little cell in the Tiiuivalur temple 
v^Woodcut Xo. 193), it has the singularity of being a double temple, 
the great scpiare being divided into equal portions, of which one is 
(ledicated to the god Siva, the other to lii< consort Parvati. The 
}>recediiig plan ('Woodcut Xo. 205) represents one of the halves, which, 
though diflering in arrangement from the other, is still so like it a^ to 
make the representation and description of one suhicient for botli. 

The general dimensions of the whole enclosure are 50S ft. by 
756 ft., the larger dimension being divided into two equal portion> of 
378 ft. each. There are tlii*ee gatew^iy?? to each halt) and one in. the 
wall dividing the two ; the principal gateway faces the entrance to 
the temple, and the lateral ones are opposite each other. An outer 
X^ortico precedes the great gateway, leading internally to very 
splendid x>orch, which, before reaching the gateway of the inner 
enclosure, branches off on the right to the intermediate gatcwcy^', and 
on the left to the gTeat hall of lOUO columns — 10 ])illars in width by 
100 in depth. 

The inner enclosure is not concentric with the outer, and, a> 
usual, lias only one gateway. The temple itself consists of a cubical 
cell, surmounted by a vimana or spire, preceded by two porches, and 
sun*oiinded by triple colonnades. In other parts of the enclosure are 
smaller teinx>les, tanks of water, gardens, coloimades, &c., but neither 
so numerous nor so various as are generally found in Indian temples 
of this class. 

The gTeat 1000-pillared portico in the temple is one of the least 
poetic of its class in India. It consists of a regiment of pillars 10 
deep and extending to 100 in length, without any break or any open 
space or aiTangement. Such a forest of pillars does, no doubt, produce 
a certain effect ; but half that nniiibey if arranged as in some of the 
Chalukyan or Jaina temples, would produce a far nobler impression. 
The aim of the Dravidians seems to have been to force admiration by 
the mere exhil)ition of inordinate patient toil. 

COMBACOyUM. 

If the traditions of the natives could be tru>ted, Combaconum — 
one of the old capitals of the Chela dynasty — is one of tlie places 
where we mioLt hope to find something very ancient. There are 
fragments of older temjdes, indeed, to be found evernvliere, but none 
i/f situ. All the older buildings seem to have been at some time ruined 
and rebuilt, probably on the same site, but with that total disregard 
to antiquity which is characteristic of the Hindus in all ages. One 
portico, ill a temple dedicated to Sri Rama, is xery like that leading 
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from the second to the third gopura in the temple of JumljiikesT\’ara, 
described above, but, if anything, it is slightly more modern. There 
is also one fine gopura in the town, represented in the last wood, 
cut (Xo. 206). It is small, however, in comparison with those we 
have just been describing, being only 84 ft. across and about 130 ft. 
ill height. Those of Seringliam and Madura have, or were intended 
to have, at least double these dimensions. 

It is, however, a richly-ornamented example of its clas^, and tlie 
preceding woodcut conveys a fair impression of the effect of the^e build- 
ings generally. It is not old enough to be quite of the best age. but it 
h still not so modern as to have lost all the character and expre-.'^iou 
uf tlie earlier examples. 

COXJEVERAW. 

Conjeveram is anotlier city where tradition would lead u> to 
expect more of antiquity tlian in almost any city ot the south. It is 
said to liave been founded by Adondai, the illegitimate sou of Kolo- 
tunga Chola, in the 11th or 12th century, and to have succeeded 
(’ombacoiium as the capital of the Chola Maiidalam. Even before 
this, however, it is supposed to have been inhabited by Biuldliistsd 
and that they were succeeded by Jains. If this is so, all that can be 
'^aid is, that neither of these religions have left aii}" traces of their 
existence on the spot, and many passages in the Mackenzie MSS. 
would lead us to suppose that it was a jungle inhabited hv savage 
Ivurimibars when the Chola s took possession of it. 

Be this as it may, the two towns, Great and Little Conjeveram. 
posses^ groups of temples as picturesque and nearly as vast as any 
to be found elsewhere. The great temple at the first-named 
possesses some first-class gopnras, though no commanding A'imana. 
It has, too, a hall of 1000 columns, several large and fine manta 2 )a^, 
large tanks witli flights of stone steps, and all the requisites of a fir.-t- 
class Bra vidian temple, but all thrown together as if by accident. Xo 
twx) gopuras are oi^posite one another, no two walL jiarallel, and tliere 
IS hardly a riglit angle about the 2>lace. All thi^ creates a ]')ictures< 2 ue' 
ness of effect seldom surpassed in these temples, but deiuives it of tliat 
dignity we might ex 2 )ect from such parts if properly arranged. 

There may be some i^art I did not see - which may be older, but 
certainly none of the principal buildings are so old as Farvati’s shrine 
at Chillambaram, but all seem equally to be anterior to the great 
building epoch of the Jfayak dmasty. Tliey probalily are the last 

^ It ijj supposed, erroneously, I believe ' lie indicated. 

I Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,' - I was too unwell wlion I visited 
) vol. vi. j>. 26.5',, to be the Kanchi- i Conjeveram to make so careful a survey 
j'uram visited hy Hiouen Thsang in 640. . of its temjUes as I would hare wished 
was more probably the place to have done. 
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etforts of the Vholas ; but here, ag-ain, ^vhitewar^h and led paint have 
done much to obliterate the record, that it is not safe to dogmatize 
regarding* tlie age of any buildings in either of the two Conjeverains. 

ATllore \ si ) Peroor. 

Although the temples at A^'ellore and at Peroor, near Coimbatore, 
can only rank among the second class as regards size, they possess 
porticos of extreme interest to architectural history, and are- con- 
sequently worthy of more attention than has been best«jwed upon them. 
That at Velh.tre, however, is unfortunately situated in the fort occupied 
by the British, and has consequently been utilised as a store. Walls 
liave been built between its piers, and wliitewash and fittings have 
reduced it to tliat cruidition wliich we think appropriate for the 
noblest works of art in India. Enough, however, still remains to 
enable us to see tliat it is one of the most elegant as well as one of 
the olde>t porches nr maiita})as in the south. As Avili he .-^een from 
the woodcut (Abe gOT % the A^alis and rearing horsemen are clearly 
aiid sharply cut. and far from being so extrat^agant as they sometime^ 
are. The great cornice tc>o, Avith its <louble flexures and its little 
tfellice-AA'ork nf >u])])ort<, is iKAt only A^ery elegant in form, hut one of 
tho^e marveh of patient iiidustiy, such as are to be found hardly 
anywhere else. There are many such cornices, hoAvoA^er, in the south : 
one at Avadea CoAull i-^ deeper and more elaborate than e\^en this one. 
Idle outer facing there is :>aid to })e only about an inch in thickness, 
and its network of supp<u*ts is more elaborate and more delicate 
tlian tlio.-e at Vellore, thmigli it is difiicult to under;^tand Iioav either 
Avas ever executed in >o hard a material. The traditions of the place 
a^.sign the erection of the \ ellore porcli to the year 18.30, and though 
tins is perhaps lacing tnu precise, it is not fiir from the trutli. 
The bracket sfinlts Woodcut Ao. are similar hut eA'en more 

elegant tlian tho^e in Parvati's porch at Chillamharam ; but they 
are— Mine of tliem at ]ca<t— attached to tlie pier ]»y very elegant 
open-AA'ork. such as fmud in Pratapa Puulra's temple at WTrangul 
Woodcut A'^o. gDT; or in the Aviiulows at Hiillahld. As both these 
examples are earlier than 18un, it iiiiglit seem that tins one Avas 
s(.> id<o. hut It Is ditiicult to leel certain Avlien com]>aring buildings so 
distant in locality, and he!<>nging to different styles of art. On the 
whole, hoAvever, I am inclined to believe that betAveen 1800 and 1400 
will he f uind the true date of this porch. 

Tlie (late (,'f the porch at Peroor is a.>certaiiie(.l within narrow 
limit< liythe tiyiire ot a .Sepoy. loaJiiiir a nui^ket being carved on the 
ba<e ot’ one ot' it-^ pillar^, and his co>tuine ami the diape of hi.-, arm 
are exactly those we lind in coiiteniporary ]iietares of the war< of 
Aunine/obe. ov the early Mahratta-. in the beaimuu;; of the istli 
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centiny. As sIkavii in Woodcut No. 209, the bracket shaft .s are there 
attached to the piers as in Tiruninlhi Nayak’s buildings, and tliougli 
the general character of the architecture is the same, tliere is a coar'^e- 



ill tlie details, and a marked inferiority^ in the figure -sculpture, 
that betray the distance of date between these two examples. 

>Slight as tlie difterence may a])pear to tlie unpractised eye, it i> 
witliiii the tour centuries that include the dates of tliese tw<) buildings 
I 0.50 to IToOJ that practical!}' the whole history of the Dravidiau 

2 B 2 
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temple areliiteeture ineliuled. There are rock-cait example:^ before 
the lir>t date, and soiiie structural buildings in Dharwar on a smaller 
scale, which are older, but it is safe to assert that iiiiie-teiiths, at least, or 
more, of those which are found south of the Tongabhadra, were erected 
Ijetweeii these dates. 

Of course it is not meant to assert that, before the first of these 
dates, there were not structural temples in the south of India. So 
far from this being the case, it seems nearly certain that during the 
six or seven centuries that elapsed between the carving of the rocks 
at Mahavellipore and the erection of the Vellore pagoda, numerous 
buildings must have been erected in order that a style should be 
elaborated and so fixed that it should endure fur five centuries after- 
ward^, with so little change, and with only that degradation in detail, 
which is the fatal characteristic of art in India. 

it seems impossible that the horseman, the Yalis, and above all, 
the great cornice of double curvature, shown in the woodcut (Xo. 207), 
could have )>een brought to these fixed forms without long experience, 
and the difficulty is to understand h(')W they could ever have been 
elaborated in stone at all, as they are so unlike iithic tbrms found 
anywhere else ; yet they are not wooden, nor is there any trace in 
them of any of their details being derived fitjiii wooden architect ure^ 
as is ^0 effidenth" the ca^e with the Buddhist architecture of the 
iKjrth. The one suggestion tliat occurs to me i^ that tliey are derived 
from terra-cotta forms. Frei|uently, at the present day, figures of 
men on horse]>ack larger than life, or of giants on foot, are seen near 
the village temples made of ]><)ttery, their hollow forms of ])urnt clay, 
and so burnt as to fibrin a perfect terra-cotta substaime. Most of the 
figures also on the gopuras are not in plaster as is generally said, 
but are also formed of clay burnt. The art has certainly been long 
practised in the south, and if we adopt the theory that it was used 
tor many ornamental purposes before wood or stone, it will account 
tor mindi that is otherwise luiintelligible in the arts of the south. 


ViJAYAXAOAR. 

The dates jiust <pioted will no douht sound strange and prosaic to 
those who are accnstomed to listen to the childish exaggerations of the 
Brahmans in speaking of the age of their temi^les. There is, however, 
luckily a test ]>esides the eA'idence above (pioted. which, if it could 
be pertectly applied, would settle the ctuestioii at once. 

M hen in the beginning of the 14th century the ^Mahcjmedaus from 
Delhi first made their ptjwer seriously felt in the s(jutli, they struck 
down the kingdom of the Hoisala Bellalas in Idlo, and destroyed 
their capital of Ilullabid ; and in 1322 M^cuuiigiil, ^\hich had been 
}>revioiisly attacked, was finally destroyed, and it is said they then 
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carried tlieir victorious anas as far as Eaiiiuad. Tlie ilaliomedans 
did not, however, at that time make any permanent settlement in the 
south, and the conseiiuence was, that as soon as the Hindus were able 
to recover finm the panic, Bukka and Harihara, princes it is said of 
the deposed house r»f Wuraii^itul, gathered an mini them the remnant^ 
of the destroyed states, and founded a ueAv state in the town of 
Vijayanagar on the Tongabhadra. An earlier city it i^ said had been 
founded there in ills, by a Vijaya Ihiyal, hmt only a< a dependency of 
the Mysore Eaj, and there is coii'^e<iiieiiTly no reason for supposing that 
any of the buildings in the city belong to that })eriod, nor indeed till 
the new dynasty fcainded bt^ Bukka had consolidated its power, which 
was certainly not before the beginning of the loth century. 

The city wa> hnaily destroyed b}^ the Mahoniedan< in loGo, but 
during the tw(.f previous centuries it maintained a gallant struggle 
against the Bahmuny and Adil Shahi dynasties of Kalbnrgah and 
Bijapur, and wa> in fact the barrier that p^e^'ented the ^Moslems from 
taking pos.^e^sion of the whole country as far as Cape Comorin. 

Its time of greatest prosperity was betvreeu the accession of 
Krishna Deva, lo()8, and the death of Achutya Eayal, ir>42, and it is 
to their reigns that tlie tinest monuments in the city must be ascribed. 
There i-«, perha})S, lio other city in all India in which ruins exi>t in 
mich profu^ii.m or in such variety as in Vijayanagar. and as they 
are all certainly com}jrised within the century and a lialf, or at tlie 
utim.t^r the tw(j centuries, that preceded the de,>t ruction of the citv, 
their analogic'' a {ford u^ dates that hardly admit of dis})ute. 

Among tho'C in the cit}' the nio'^t remarkable is that dedicated 
t«» \ itrjba, a local manifestation of Vishnu. It Avas erectcil by Achutya 
Eaval, A.i). Ia21)-1542. and never Avas finiriied ; and if it Avere not that 
m.> succes^or CA'ei* care> in India to complete the AVorks beaiiii bv his 
predecessor, Ave might fancy the Avorks Avere interrupted by tlie siege. 
The principal ]»art of the tein})le consi^ts of a porch, represented in 
the annexed Avuodcut (Ao. glu^. It is Avholly in granite, and carved 
with a ]>oldnes< and expression of ])oA\er noAvliere >ur}>as>ed in the 
building- of its rlas>.^ As Avill be ob>erved, it ha- all the characteristic 
})eculiarities of the Dravidian style: the buhl cornice rf double hexure. 
the detaclicd >haft-, the Ybdi-, the ri( hly-carve<l stvlobate, Ac. But 
Avhat iutere-t- u- nio-t here i- that it form- an exact lialf-Avav hou>e in 
-tyle between >uch porclie- a> tlio-e at Velh.re and ( 'hillambaram, and 
that «>f Tirumulla Aayak at Madura, 'fhe bracket sluift> arc detaclied 
here, it i- true, but they are mere <»ruanient-, ami liave lost their 
meaning. The cornice i- a- bold a- any, but has lo-t its characterritic 

^ I li.iw never aMe to a:rceitaiii an*! nuikr even a sketch i)lau 

t vo!ia]»{'r«*xini.u«*ly Hun- , 'Ceiii' O.-ynuil tlie e.lm aiiojial eaj.acitv 

(IreiL \i-it It. m-iiiy h.i\e j'liutngiaphr'l, j ut mu < ounti \ men. 

.-ume wiitteii ilescriptioiis, hut to measure | 



illO. \ lew of Porch of Temple ot N itoba at Vijayanagar. (From a Photograph by Mr. Neiih) 

supports, anti other changes have been made, which wriuld inevitably 
have led in a short time to the new style of the ^Nhn ak dynasty. 

The little building on the right is the car of the god, formed of a 
single bitjck of granite, with movable wheels, luit they are the only 
l)arts that move. There are, besides, either one or two pavilions, 
>iiialler, but similar in design to that represented in the woodcut, a 
gopura, and other adjuncts, which tvould be interesting, if we had 
the means ot comparing and describing them. 

Although the temple of Vitoba is certainly one of the most remark- 
able ruins in India, and there are other temples of great beauty and 
e^eht in the capital, it is not quite clear that it is there the 

ot this dynasty are to be found, but rather at a place called 
Tarpum', about one hundred ihiles a little east of ^outh from the 
(‘apital. There are two temples there : the one now in use, dedicateil 
to A ishnu, is the elder, and in so far as whitewash and paint will 
allow une to judge, ranges with the works of the earliest kings <jf the 
\ ijayauagar dvnasty ; but the wonders C‘f the place are two gopuras 
belonging to a now deserted temple on the l)ank> of the river, about a 
quarter ot a mile from the others. One of these wa^ a])parently (jiiite 
tinished. the other never carried higher than the perpendicular part. 
In almost all the gopuras of India this part is comparatively plain, 
all tlie figure-sculpture and ornament being reservetl for tlie up})er 
or pyramidal part. In this instance, however, the whole of the per- 
pendicular part is covererl with the most elaborate sculpture, cut with 
exquisite sharpness and precision, in a fine close-grained hornldeiide 
^ O stone, and protliices an eftect richer, and on the whole perhaps in 
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better taste, tliaii anything eLe in tlii> style (WooLleuts Xos. lUl, *21*2). 
Tt is difficult of course to institute a comparison between these 
gopuras and such woi’ks as Tiruinulla !Xayak’s choultrie, or the corridors 
at Eainisserani ; they are so different that there is no common basis 
of com 2 )arison but the vulgar one of cost ; but if compared tvith 
Hullahid or Baillur, these Tarputry gopuras stand that test better 
than any other works of the Vijayanagar Eajas. They are inferior, but 
not >o much so as one' would expect from the two centu^ie^ oi decad- 
ence that elapsed between them, and they certainly show a marked 
superiurity over the great unfinished gopura of Tiruinulla iN'ayak, which 
was cominenced, as nearly as may be, one centim^ afterwards. 

About fifty miles still further east, at a place called Diggu Hublum, 
there is a large unfinished mantapa, in plan and design very like that 
i.if tlie tem})le of Vitoba at Vijayanagar, but its style and details are so 
much more like those of the Xayaks, that it must be at least a century 
more modern, and could not therefore have been erected before the 
de-tructiou of that capital in A.B. loGo. The dynasty, however, com 
tinned tr* exist for one or two centuries after that time, till the country 
was finally coiniuered Ijy Tipu Sultan. It must have been by one of 
the expatriated rajas that tliis temple was erected, hut by whom even 
ti'a<litiou is silent. Whoever may hd.xe built it, it is a fine boh I 
specimen of architecture, and if the history of the art in the south of 
India is ever seriously taken up, it will worthily take a place in the 
^erie^ a^ one <->f the best specimens of its age, wanting the delicacy and 
elegance of the earlier examines, but full of character and merit. ^ 


toXCLUSlOX. 

The biiilding> nieiitiuiied, and more or le^s perfectly de>cribed, in 
the prci-ediiig page.'? are in imiid^er rather more than one-tliird of 
the great Dravidian temples known to exi^-t in the province. In 
importance and extent they certainly are, however, more than one- 


half Of the remainder, imne Im 


^ Wlc'U I iu uiid iii<Led 

i'}> to the tt-iiiple uii the 

hill Tiipf-rty or Tirupettv wa- imputed 
tw h»‘ tilt* riehe'^t, tho inu^t ma^nuihoeiit, 
a> It wu- eertaiidy the nio?t -a'.u'ed of 
.ill tho'^e ill tlu* PiV'!:i<leiicT. So saered, 
iudet'd, wa- it, that no unhelieviug 
toreigiier had e\er been allowed tu cdiml* 
the holy hill U.>00 ft. iii,t;h' or ]>rofaue 
its ^aered precincts. In ISTO, a jiarty of 
police hneed their May ill. in [lUisuit of a 
muiderer mIio had taken letuge there. 
an<l a !Mr. Giihlde, wlio aeoonipanied 


ce vimanas, like that of Tanjore, 


them, published tlii? year (1875) an ac- 
count of udiat they saM' in the ' Calcutta 
Pteview.' As he e.'^claiins, ‘'Anotlier 
of the illa^iuu? of luy youth destroyed.” 
The tempR is neither reinaikable for its 
size nor its magnificence. In the.se re- 
spects it is iiiferioi to Conjeveram, 
Seringham, and many others ; and what- 
ever may be done vith its immense re- 
venues, they ceitainly are not applied to 
its adornment. It is a fair specimen of a 
Dravidian temple of the second class, hut 
ill a sad state ofdilapidation and disrepair. 
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nor eoiTidors, like tho.se of Kamisseram ; hut several have gopuras 
i£iiite ei-iiial to or exceediug those mentioned above, and many have 
inanFapas of gveat beauty and extent. Several— such as Avadea 
Covin, ^ eeringepuram, Taramungulain, aiid others — possess features 
unsurpassed by any in the south, especially the first-named, which 
may, perhaps, be considered as one of the most elegant of its class, 
as weE as one of the oldest. It would, however, be only tedious to 
attempt to describe them -without plans to refer to, or more extensive 
illustrations than are compatible with a work of this cla;>s. They 
are, however, worthy of more attention than ha^ been i>aid to them, 
and of more comjdete illustration than has hitherto been bestowed 
upon them. Taken altogether, they certainly do form as extensive, 
and in some respects as remarkable, a grou}) of built lings a^ are 

to be found in provinces of similar extent in any part of the 

world — Egypt, perhaps, alone excepte<l : but they etpial even the 
Eg’}’])tian in extent, and though at first sight so different, in some 
respects present similarities wliieli are startling. Without attempting 
tff“enumerate the whole, it may be mentioned that the gopuras, 
both in form and purpose, resemble the pylons c>f the Egyptian 
temples. The courts with lullars and cloisters are ccaimioii to both, 
and very similar in arrangement and extent. The great mantapas 
and halls of 1000 columns reproduce the hypustyle halls. l)oth in 
ihirpose and effect, with almost minute accuracy. Tlie ab<em-e of any 

central tower or vimana over the sanctuary is universal in Egypt, 

ami only conspicuously violated in one instance in India. Tlieir mode 
ut aggregation, and the amount of labour bestowed u})<jn them for 
labours sake, is only too characteristic of bcith styles. There are, 
besides, many similarities that ay ill occur t<.) any one familiar Avith 
both styles. 

Is all this accidental ^ It seems strange that so many coincidences 
should be fortuitous, but, so far as history affords us any iidbrmation, 
or as any direct communication can be traced, Ave must for the iircseut 
alls Aver that it is so. The interval of time is so great, and the mode in 
Avhich Ave fancy we can trace the iiatAe groAvih of must of the feat i ire'- 
ll! India seem to negative the idea of an importati<ui : but there' 
certainly Avas intercourse between EgAiU and India in remote ages, 
^aiid seed may then liaA^e been soavii AAiiich fructilietl long afterwards. 

It Ave Avere to trust, lioAveA'er, to either tradition or to inytho- 
i'jgical or ethnological coincidences, it is rather ti.) Babylonia tlian 
to Egypt that Ave should look for the incunaluia of Avhat are found 
in southern India. But here the architectural argument is far fr«.)ni 
having the same distiiictnes>s ; and, in fact, Avhicliever Avay we turn, Ave 
are forced to confess that these ])robleiiis are m.>t yet ripe for >olution, 
though enough is kuoAAui to encourage the hope that the time is not 
distant Avhen materials avUI be gathered that will make all clear. 
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Prilaees at ^Iddura and Tanjore — Garden Pavilion at Vijayanagar. 


Altiiouuh, likt* all nation^ of Tiiraiiiaii race, the Dravidiaii^ wre 
exten.-^ive and enthusiastic builders, it is somewhat singular that till 
they came in ceiiitact with the Mahomedans all their efforts in this 
direction should have been devoted to the service of religion. Xo 
trace of any ci^il or municipal building is to lie found anywhere, 
though from the stage of civilization that they had attained it might 
he expected that such must have existed. IVhat is, however, even 
more remarkable that kingdoms always at war with one anr>tlier, 
and contending for supremacy within a limited area, might have been 
ex})ected to develop some sort of military architecture. So far, how- 
ever, a'i is now knowm, no castle or fortitication of any sort dates 
from the Pand}'a, Chera, or Cliola days. "What is still more singular 
in a pe<jple of Turanian blood is, that they have no tombs. Tliey 
^eem always to have burnt their dead, and never to liave collected 
their ashes or raised any mounds or memorials to their departed 
friends or great men. There are, it i^ true, nuniherle>^ “Ilude stone 
monuments ” all over the south of India, Imt, till thev are more 
thoroughly investigated, k is impossible to say wliether thev belong 
t.j the Dravidians when in a lower stage of civilization than wlieii 
tliey became temple builders, or whether they lielong to otlier under' 
lying races wim ^till exi-t, in scattered fragments, all over the -outli 
of India, in a state hordeiiiig on that of savage^. ^ Whoever these 
Dolmen- nr -tone circle'^ may have belonged to, we know', at least, 
that thev never were deveIoi>e<l into architectural object-, such as would 
bring them within the scope of this wojrk. Xo Dravidiau tomb or 
cenotaph i- known to exi<t anywhere. 

When, however, the Dravidians came in contact with the Mu.-sul- 
maiis thi- -tate of affairs w^as entirely altered, in so far, at lea<t as 
civil buildings were concerned. The palaces, the kutclierries, the 


' What 1 kiiow un tlii- suhjew I have already -ai.l in my uoik on • Pude Stone 
Yuiiunirnt-,' [K 455, 
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elephaiit-stable^i, and tlie dependencies of tlie abodcN of the rajas at 
Vijayanagar and Madura, rival in extent and in splendruir the temples 
themselves, and are not surpassed in niagnitieence hy the ^lahomedaii 
palaces of Bijapur or Bidar. 

(3iie of the most interesting peculiarities of these civil buildings 
is, that they are all in a new and different style of architecture from 
that employed in the temples, and the distinction between the chil 
and religious art is kept up to the present day. The civil buiMings 
are all in what we w<juhl call a pointed-arched Moorish "^tyle — pic- 
turesque in effect, if not always in the best taste, and u>ing tlie arch 
everywhere and for every purpose. In the temples the arch is never 
used as an architectural feature. In some ])lace>, in mo<leru times, 
when they wanted a larger internal space than cr>iild be oluained 
by bracketing without great expense, a brick vault was introduced, 
— it may be said surreptitiously — ft>r it is always concealed. Even 
now, in building gopuras, they employ wooden heams, supported by 
pillars, as lintels, to cover the central openings in the upper pyra- 
midal part, and this having decayed, many of the most modern 
exhibit symptoms of decay which are not ohservahle in the older 
examples, where a stone lintel always was employed. But it not 
mily in construction that the Dravidians adhere to their old forms 
in temples. There are, especially, some gopuras erected within the 
limits of this century, and erecting even now, which it requires a 
practised eye to distinguish from older examples ; hut with the civil 
buildings the case is quite different. It is not, indeed, clear how 
a convenient palace could be erected in the tra])eate style of tlie 
temples, unless, indeed, wood was vert' extensively empLiyed, both in 
the supports and the roofs. My conviction is, that thi- really was 
the case, and its being so, to a great extent, at least, aeconuts for 
their disappearance. 

The principal apartments in the palace at iladiira are situated 
round a courtyard which measures 244 ft. ea^t ami west by 142 ft. 
north and south, surrounded on all sides hv arcades of very great 
heanty. The pillars which support the arches are of stone, 40 ft. 
Ill lieighi, and are joined hy foliated brick arcades rff' great elegance 
'4 design. The whole of the ornamentation is worked out in the 
exquisitely tine stucco called ''chunaii,” or shell lime, i\hich is 
a characteristic of the Madras Presidency.^ On one ride of tlie 
court stands the Swerga Vilasam, or Celestial Faviliijn, formerly 
tlie throne-room of the palace, now used by the High Court of 


^ Some money was, I believe, expended 
dui'ing Lord Xapier's adniinistratiou on 
tile repairs of this court and its appur- 
tenance^, but it was quite beyond the 


purview of an Anglo-Saxon to make a 
plan of the place. It is, consequently, 
very difficult to desciibe it. 
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Justice. It is an arcaded octagon, covered Ly a dome Oo ft. in 
diameter and 0<.) ft. in height. On another side of this court 
is placed the , -splendid hall shown in the annexed wooilcut (Xo. 
•JIM;, the two coiTe^ponding* with the Dewanni Khas and Dewaiini 
Aum of Mahomedan t)alaees. This one, in its gLuy, must have 
been as line as any, harriiig the material. The hall itself i> said 
to he 1'2() ft. long hy 07 ft. wide/ and its height to the centre 
of the rcMjf is TO ft. : hut, what is more important than its dimen- 
sions, it pns>e’=ises ail the structural propriety and character of a 
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but both amoug the best things of their class which have been built 
in the country where they are found. 



('{)!ul in i'alacn, 'I'linjtjri'. (rvoiii a 
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dynasty ill IGTo. Tlie palace was probably coinmenced shortly after- 
wards. blit the ;:;'reater part of its buildings belong to the 18th century, 
and >ome extend even into the Vjxh. 

It is not unlike the Madura palace in arrangement— is, indeed, 
evidently copied from it— nor veiy difterent in style : but the orna- 
mentation i> coarser and in more vulgar taste, as might be expected 
from our knowledge of the people who erected it (M'oodciit Xo. l^ 14\ 
In some of the apartments this is carried so far as to become almost 
urfensive. One of the most striking peculiarities of the palace is the 
roof of the great hall externally. As you approach Tanjore, you see 



two great vimanas, imt unlike each other in ilimensions or outline, 
and at a di-tam-e can hardly distinguish which belongs to the great 
tem}de. On cinder inspection, however, that of the i)alace turns out 
to be made u]) <if dumpy pihmters and fat l>alu^ters, ami ill-designed 
uiMidding'^ of Italian architecture, mixed up with a few details of 
Indian art! A mure curious and tasteless jumble can hardly be 
found in C’abuitta or Lucknow. 

The palace buildings at Vijayaiiagar are much more detached and 
>cattered than x\\n<e either at Tanjore or Madura, but they are older, 
ami pr<d)ably repunluce more nearly the arrangements of a Hindu 
priiu'e's re-idence, before they fell completely under the sway of 
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Moslem influence. Practically the palace consists of a number of 
Jetaclied pavilions, baths, hareeins, and other buildings, that may 
have been joined by wooden arcades. They certainly were situated 
in gardens, and may consequently have had a unity we miss in their 
present state of desolation. One of these pavilions is represented in 
the preceding woodcut (No. 215). It is a fair specimen of that pic- 
turesque mixed style which arose from the mixture of the Saracenic 
and Hindu styles. 

Even this mixed style, however, died out wherever the Europeans 
settled, or their intluence extended. The modern palaces of the 
Nawal.is of the Carnatic, of the llajas of Pianmad or Travaucore, are 
all in the bastard Italian style, adopted by the Nawabs of Lucknow 
and the Babus of Calcutta. ;Some times, it must be confessed, the 
buildings are imposing from their mass, and picturesque from their 
variety of outline, but the deUiils are always detestable, tirst from 
being bad copies of a style that was not understood (jr appreciated, 
but also generally from their being unsuited for the use to which 
they were applied. To these defects it must l)e added, that the whole 
style is generally characterised by a vulgarity it is difficult to under- 
stand in a people who have generally shown themselves capable of so 
much refinement in former times, 

111 some parts of the north of India matters have not sunk so low 
as in the iMadras Presidency, but in the soutli civil architecture as a 
fine art is ((uite extinct, and though sacred architecture still survives 
in a certain queer, (quaint fijrm of temple -building, it is of so Icnv a 
type tliat it would hardly be a matter of regret if it, too, ceased to 
exist, and the curtain dropped over the graves of both, as they are 
arts that practically have become extinct. 
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Or the tlu-ee styles into which Hindu architecture naturally divides 
it>elt' the Chalukyan is neither the least extensive nor the least beau- 
tiful, hut it certainly i'^ the least knoTO. The xery name of the 
l)eople was hardly recr)gnised by early raters on Indian subjects, 
and the first clear ideas regarding them were put forward, in 1826, 
in a paper by Sir Walter Elliot, in the fourth volume of the ‘Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ To this he added another paper, in 
the twentieth volume of the ‘Madras Journal': and since then 
numerous inscriptions (jf this dynasty and of its allied families have 
been found, and translated by General Le Grand, Jacob and others, in 
the ‘Bombay Journal,’ and by Professor DoAvson in the ‘Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic >Society ’ hered 

From all this we gather that early in the 6th centuiy of our 
era “this family rose into importance at Kalyan— in what is now the 
A'izam’s tenitory — and s])read eastward as far as the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, in the neighbourhood of the mouths of the Kistnah and 
(Jodavery. They extended, in fact, fr(jm shore to shore, right across 
the peninsula, and occupied a considerable portion of the country 
now known as Mysore, and northward extended as far, at least, as 
Howlutabad. 

1 Vol. i. <N.S.) p. 247, et seqq. wrong about it, but how the error arobP 

- Professor Eggeling tells me he has is not yet clear. It seems at least a 
great reason for suspecting the date 411 ; century too early. See the ‘Journal of 
for Palake^i I. (‘Journal of the Royal the Royal Asiatic Society,' %ml. iv. p. 12; 
Asiatic Society,’ vol. iv. p. 8) to be a ; ibid., vol. iv. (N.S.) p. 93. 
forgery. There is something certainly i 
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Beyond this, they seem to have been closely allied Avitli the 
Ballabhi dniasty of Gujerat, and afterwards to be the parent stems 
from wliieh the Hoisala Bellalas of Dwarasamndra took their rise. 

Their affiliations and descents are more easily traced than their 
origin. Jaya Singa, the founder of the Kalyan dynasty (a.d. 500 
claims to be of the Solar race of Rajputs, and descended from kings 
reigning in Ayodhya 1000 years (fifty-nine generations) before his 
time. This, however, seems as likely to be a reminiscence of the 
origin of their religion as of their race ; for, though we are not yet 
in a position to prove it, it seems likely that the Chalukyas were 
originally Jains. At all events, it seems clear that the extension of 
tlie Jaina religion is nearly conterminous with tliat of Clialukyan 
sway, and the time at which the religion spread over India was also 
coincident wdth their rise and fall. 

It w'ould, of course, be too much to assert that the Chalukyas 
were either the rewurs of the Jaina faith or even its jjrincipal 
jjropagators : but, during the early part of their hist<,uy, this form 
of ffiith is inextricably mixed up ^vith the more orthodox religions 
as 2 )ractised by them, and prevails to the present day, in the cuiintries 
where they ruled. The style of architecture which they invented 
when Jains was, it is true, practised afterwards by them botli as 
Vaishnavas cXiid Sciivas ; but it seems to have had its origin in tlie 
earlier form of faith. 

Like all dynasties of Central and Northern India, the Chalukyas 
suffered eclipse in the dark ages that intervened between A.n. 750 and 
050 ; 1 and the difficulty is to know whether we liaA^e any temples in 
their st 3 de before that period. Those at Aiwulli and rurudkul de- 
scribed* above (^Voodcuts Xos. 121 and ISO), belong to their age, and 
nia}^ have been erected by early kings of this race; but they do not 
belong to their style. Their sikras, or towers, either show the cur- 
vilinear outline of the northern style, or the storeyed p^uamids of 
the Dravidians. It is as if this intrusive race adopted hesitatingh^ 
the styles of earlier inhabitants of the countrjg but that it was not 
till they had consolidated their powder, and developed peculiar in- 
stitutions of their ovti, that they expressed them in the style to 
w'hich their name has been affixed. 

It is more than probable that the materials exist for settling 
these and all other i|uestions connected with this sLde ; but, un- 
fortunately, If it is so, they exist in the Xizam's territory, and that 
is terra bviogniia to us in so far as architecture is concenied. Xo 
one has yet passed through it who had any knowledge of the art, or 
>vas even aware that any interest attached to the forms or age of the 
buildings. It thus happens that, but for a few stray photographs, it 

^ ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society/ vol. iv. p. 10, senq. 

2*c2 
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21t} Temple Lit Bucliroimlly. (From a Piiotugiaph.) 


disposed equidistaiitiy, without any attempt at the octagonal dome 
of the Jains or the varied arrangements subsequently attempted. 

Although of no great magnifieence in itself, this temple is inter- 
esting as possessing all the features which distinguish the Chaluk}^an 
style from those that siuTOund it either un the north or south. 
Instead of their square plans, this one is practically star-shaped. 
The Sikra is a straight-lined cone, and its decorations in stei>s i^ 
as unlike the Dra^ddian spire in storeys as it is to the curvilinear 
outline of the Jaina or northern temples. The porch, too, is open, 
and consists of columns spaced equidistantly over its door, vdthout 
either the bracketing arrangements of the soutliern or the domical 
forms of the northern styles. Situated as it was locally, half-way 
between the Dra vidian and northern styles, the Chalukyan borrowed 
occasionally a feature or form from one or from the other, but never 
to such an extent as to obliterate its individuality, or to prevent its 
being recognised as a separate and distinct style of architecture. 

When the Nizam's territory is examined, we shall probably be 
able to trace all the steps by which this simple village example 
developed into the metropolitan temple of Hammoncondah, the old 
capital, six miles north of Worangul. According to an inscription 
on its walls, this temple was erected, in a.d. 1163, by Pratapa Rudra,^ 


^ Pnnsep’s * Useful Tables,’ re-edited by Thomas, pp. 267-268. 
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who, though not exactly himself a Chalukya in blood, succeeded to 
their possessions and their style. The temple itself is triple, having* 
three detached cells of \ery considerable dimensions, in front of which 
i 5 a portico, supported by between 240 or 300 pillai*s, disposed in a 



21i', I>uorwa\ ot Uieat Temple at Jtlamnioiicuiulali. UTuuia PUotoj^uiph ) 


varied and complicated pattern,^ but without any sign, so far as I 
can trace, of the Jaina octagonal arrangement for a dome. Like 


^ If all the quadrants of this portico i nothing but photographs to go by, and 
were equal the numbers ought to be , they only show the exterior, even this is 
iOO, or 75 in each, but I fancy a consider- ! uncertain, and the dimensions I cannot 
able portion of two of them was cut oif j even guess at. They are very large, 
by the site of the temple. As I have i however, for a Hindu temple. 
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most of these late temples, this one was never finished. It was too 
extensive for one king s reign, even for one so powerful as he was 
who undertook it, and before it was heartily taken up again the 
Mahomedans were upon them (in a.d. 1309), and there was an end of 
Hindu greatness and of Hindu art. 

; Some of its details, however, are of gxeat beauty, especially 
,the entrances, which are objects on which the architects generally 
^lavished their utmost skill. The preceding woodcut (Xo. 217) will 
explain the form of those of the great temple, as well as the general 
ordinances of the pillars of the great portico. Xothing in Hindu art 
.is more pleasing than the pierced slabs whichTEe^ Chalukyas used 
Ifiir windows. They are not, so far as I recoUect, used — certainly, 
.'noFextensively — in any other st5de, but as used by them are highly 
^ornamental and appropriate, both externally and internally. 

The pillars, too, are rich, without being overdone ; and as it is 
only in pairs that they are of the same design, the effect of the whole 
is singularly varied, but*at the same time pleasing and elegant. 

There are at Hammoncondah or Worangul a great number of 
smaller temples and shrines, in the same style as the great temple, 
and, like it, apparently all dedicated to Siva, from the constant 
presence of his bull everywhere. Most are ruined ; but whether this 
is owing to Moslem bigotry or faulty construction, it is difficult to 
say. Judging from appearances, I am inclined to believe the latter 
was the true cause. The mode of building is without mortar, and 
the joints are by no means well fitted. The style is also remarkably 
free from figure -sculpture, which is generally the tiling that most 
easily excites the iconoclastic feelings of the followers of the 
Prophet. 

In Vorangul there are four Kirti JStambhas, as they are called, 
facing one another, as if they formed the entrances to a square 
enclosure (AVoodcut Xo. 218). Xo wall is there, however, nor is 
there anything inside ; so the object of their erection is by no means 
apparent. They were set up by the same Pratapa Rudra who built the 
great temple in the old capital, and built several others in this neAv 
city. It cannot be said they are particularly elegant specimens of 
art. Their main interest lies in their being the lineal descendants of 
the four gateways at Sanchi (Woodcut Xo. 33;, and they may have 
been erected to replace some wooden or frailer structure which had 
fallen into decay. Whether this is so or not, they are curious as 
exemplifying how, in the course of a thousand years or thereabouts, 
a wooden style of building may lose all traces of its origin and 
become as essentially lithic as these, but still betray its origin as 
clearly as they do ; for it seems most unlikely that any such form 
(Mjuld have been invented by any one using stone constructions, and 
that only. 
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Mysore. 

It is in the province of Mysore, ho^vever, that the Chalukyan style 
attained it.> fullest (levelo})ment aiul 1 holiest degTee of perfection 
during the three centuries — a.i>. Kmmi to loOU— in ^vhich the lioisala 
Bellalas had su}>reme sway in that country. Three temples, or rather 
groups of temples, were erected by them — the first at a place called 
Somnathpur, south of Mysore, by Vinaditya Bellala. who ascended the 
throne a.b. 1043 ; the second at Bailliir, in the centre of the province, 
owed its origin apparently to Vishnu Verddhana, in or about a.d. 1114 : 
the last and gxeatest at a place they called Dwarsainudra — the Gate 
of the Sea— -now knoTO as Hullabid, not far from the last-named 
from which the capital was removed by Vijaya Vai>lnha, in 1145. 
It continued to be the metropolis; of the kiugilom, till it was destroyed 
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and the building of the gxeat temple stopped by the Mahomedan 
invasion in a.d. 1310-1311d 

Even in this short series we see e\ddence of that downward 
progress of art, especially in sculpture, which is everywhere the, 
characteristic of Hindu art. Though the design is the grandest, the , 
sculpture and details of Hullabid are ihferi<jr to those of Baillur, and 
Soiuiiathpur seems superior to both. AVe consequently long to trace 
i>ack~the luster}^ of the style to some more distant date, when we 
1 night find it emerging in })urity and elegance firnii some unknown 
protot}'pe. Unfoitunately, we are not at present able to do this. 
We are obliged to leap over the dark ages to the caves and temples 
of Badami and Aiwulli, and have no intermediate examples to connect 
the two. It is more than probable that they do exist, and will be 
found when looked for, MeaiiAvhile, however, we can only assume 
that the star-like plans and peculiar details of the style were elaborated 
between the 6th and the 10th centuries in Central and Western India, 
but where and by whom remains still to be discovered. 

Like the gTeat temple at Hammoncondah, that at Somnathpur is 
triple, the cells, with their sikras, being attached to a square pillared 
hall, to the fourth side of which a j^ortico is attached, in this in- 
stance of very moderate dimensions.- The wLole stands in a square 
cloistered court, and lias the UMial accom})ani]nents of entrance- 
porches. stambhas, ^ 

The following illii.^tratioii ^ Ao. 219; will give an idea — an 
imperfect one, it must be confessed— of the elegance of outline and 
inan^elloiis elaboration of detail that characterises these shrines. 
Judging from the figure of a man in one of tlie photographs, its height 
>eems to be only about 30 ft., which, if it stood in the open, would 
he almost too small for architectural effect ; but in the centre of an 
enclosed court, and where there are no larger objects to contrast 
with it, it is sufficient, when judiciously treated, to produce a con- 
siderable impression of grandeur, and apparently does so in this 
instance. 

The temple at Somnathpur is a single but complete whole : that 
at Baillur, on the other hand, consists of one principal temple, sur- 
rounded ])y four or five others and numerous subordinate ljuildings, 
enclosed in a court by a high wall measuring 360 ft. by 440 ft., and 
having two very fine gateways or gopuras in its eastern front. As 


^ These dates are taken from a list of any triple temple. That at Girnar 

this dynasty among the Mackenzie MSS, , (Woodcut ^'o, 127) belongs to another 

quoted by- Prinsep, ‘ Useful Tables,’ xli.. religion, and is too far distant in locality 

and are confirmed by the architectural ' to assist us here. An imperfect one 

evidence and other indications. might be compiled from the photographs, 

- I regret that I have been unable to but I have not even an approximate 
get a plan of this temple or. indeed, of dimension. 
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will lie seen from tlie following plan i^AVoodcut Xo. 220;, the great 
temple con>ii?t:? of a very >olid vimana, with an anterala, or porch ; and 
ill front of this a porch of the usual star-like form, measuring 90 ft. 
across. The whole length of the temple, from the east door to the 
hack of cell, is llo ft,, and the whole stands on a ten*ace about 3 ft. 
high, ami from 10 ft. to lo ft. wide. This is one of the characteristic 
features of I'halukvan design, and adds very considerably to the 
effect of their temples. 

The arrangements of the pillars have much of that pleasing 
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2^10. Plan of Great Tenii>le at Bailliir. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 

subordination and variety of spacing which is found in those of the 
Jains, but we miss here the octagonal dome, which gives such poetry 
and meaning to the arrangements they adopted. Instead of that, 
we have only an exaggerated compartment in the centre, which fits 
nothing, and, though it does give dignity to the centre, it does it so 
clumsily as to be almost oftensive in an architectural sense. 

It is not, however, either to its dimensions, or the disposition of 
its plan, that this temple owes its pre-eminence among others of its 
class, but to the marvellous elaboration and beauty of its details. The 
effect of these, it is true, has been, in modern times, considerably 
marred by the repeated coats of whitewash which the present low^ 
order of priests consider the most appro]>riate way of adding to the 
beauty of the most delicate sculptures. jN^otAvithstanding this, how- 
ever, their outline can always be traced, and where the whitewash 
has not been applied, or has been worn off, their beauty comes out 
^ with wonderful sharpness. 

' The foUowung woodcut (No. 221) wall convey some idea of the 
richness and variety of pattern displayed in the windows of the 
porch. These are twenty-eight in number, and all are different. 
.Some are pierced with merely conventional patterns, generally star- 
shaped, and with foliaged bands betiiv^een ; others are interspersed 
with figures and mythological subjects — the nearest one, for instance, 
on the left, in the woodcut, represents the Varaha Avatar, and others 
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2*21. View of pait of Porch, at Pdilhir. (From a Photograph.) 


different scenes connected witli tlie 'svorsliip of Vislniii, to Avhoni tlie 
temple is dedicated. Tlie iiierced slabs themselves, however, are 
hardly so remarkable as the richly-carved base on which they rest, 
nnd tlie deep cornice which overdiadows and protects them. The 
amount of labour, indeed, Avhich each facet of this porch displays is 
such as, I believe, never was bestowed on any r:?urface of equal extent 
in any building in the world ; and though the der^igii is not of the 
highest order of art, it is elegant and approiaiate, and never offends 
against good taste. 

The seidpture^ of the base of the vimana, A\hich have not been 
whitewashed, are as elaborate as those of the porcli, in some places 
more so ; and the mo<le in which the undersides of the cornices have 
been elaborated and adorned is ^ucli as is only to be found in temples 
of this class. The upper part r^f the tower is anomalous. It may be 
that it has been whitewashed and repaired till it has assumed its 
present discordant appearance, which renders it certainly a blot on 
the whole design. My own impressitui rather is, that, like many 
others of its cla>s, it was left untiiiished, and the upper part added at 
•subsequent periods. Its original form most probably was that of the 
little pavilions that adorn its portals, one of which is represented 
in the following woodcut (Xo. 222), wdiich has all the peculiar 
features of the style — the flat band on eacli face, the three star-like 
projections between, and the peculiar crowning ornament of the 
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Style. The plan cjf the great tower, and tlie presence of the pavilions 
where they stand, seems to prove almost beyond doubt that this was 
the original design ; but the design 
may have been altered as it pro- 
gi’essed, or it may, as I suspect, have 
})eeii changed afterwards. 

' There seems to be little or no doubt 
about the date of this temple. It was 
erected by Vishnu Verddhana, the 
fourth king of the race, to comme- 
morate liis conversion by the cele- 
brated Rama Anuja from the Jaina to 
the Hindu faith. He aseei^le^ the 
throne a.d. 1114, and his conversion 
took place soon afterguards ; but it 
is possible he did not live to finish 
the temple, and as the capital was 
removed by the next king to Hullabid, 
it is possible that the vimana of the 
great temple, and the erection of some 
at least of the smaller shrines, may 
l>er<ing to a subsequent period. 


Hullabid. 

The earliest temple known to exist 
at Hullabid is a small detached shrine, 
known by the inexplica])le name r)f Kait Iswara, dedicated to Siva, 
and proba1>ly erected by Vijaya, the fifth king of the Bellala dynasty. 
Its general appearance will be understood from the next woodcut 
(Vo. 223). It is star-shaped in plan, with sixteen points, and had 
a porch, now so entirely ruined and covered up with vegetation that 
it is difficult to make out its plan. Its roof is conical, and from 
the basement to the summit it is covered with sculptures of the 
very best class of Indian art, and these so arranged as not niateriallv 
to interfere with the outlines of the building, while the}' inqiart 
to it an amount of richness only to be found among specimens (.4 
Hindu art.^ If it were possible to illustrate this little temple in 



^ 111 a very few years this building will 
be entirely destroyed by the trees, which 
have fastened their roots in the joints of 
the stones. In a drawing in tlie Macken- 
zie collection in the India Office, made in 
the early part of this century, the build- 
ing is shown entire. TAveiity yeais ago 


it was as shown at p. 398. A subsequent 
photograph shows it almost hidden ; a few 
yeai's more, if some steps are not taken 
to save it, it will liave peris.hed entirely. 
A very small sum would save it ; and, a^ 
the eouiiti v is iu our charge, it is hoped 
that the expenditure will not be giudged, 
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223- Kait Iswara. Huilabid. (Fro^.i h Photograph by Capt, Tnpe.) 


anything like completeness, there is probably nothing in India y hich 
wuiikl convey a better idea of what its architects were capable of 
acconi]>lishing. 

It is, however, surpassed in size and magnificence by its iteigh- 
bour, the great temple at Huilabid, which, had it been completed, 
i< one of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu architecture 
would desire to take his stand. Unfortunately, it never was finished, 
the works having been stopped by the Mahomedan conquest in 
131U A.D., after tliey had been in progress apparently for eighty-six 
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years. It is iustruetive to observe that the siugle centiir}" that 
elapsed between the execution of the sculpture of the Kait Iswara and 
of this temple, was sufficient to demonstrate the decay in <tyle which 
we have already noticed as an inherent characteristic (jf Indian art. 
-The sculptures of HuUabid are inferior to those of the Kait Kwara, 
and those of that temple, again, to those at Baillur. 

The general arrangements of the building are given on the annexed 
plan (Woodcut No. 224), from which it will be perceived that it is 



a druible temple. If it were cut into halves, each part would be com- 
plete with a pillared porch of the same t}^e as that at Riillur, above 
refen-ed to, an auterala or intermediate porch, and a sanctuary con- 
taining a lingain, the emblem of Siva. Besides this, each half would 
have in front of it a detached, pillared porch as a shrine for the Bull 
Xundi, which, of course, was not required in a Vaishnava temple. 
Such double temples are by no means uncommon in India, but the 
tw’o sanctuaries usually face each other, and have the porch between 
them. Its dimensions may roughly be stated as 200 ft. squc\re over 
all, including all the detached pavilions. The temple it^self is 160 ft. 
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north and rioutli, 12*2 ft. ea^^t and west. Its height, a> it now 
remains, to the cornice is about '2o ft. from the terrace on which it 
stands. It cannot, therefore, be considered by any means as a large 
building, though large enough for effect. This, however, can hardly 
be judged of as it now stands, for there is no doubt but that it was 
intended to raise two pyramidal spires over the sanctuaries, four 
^mailer ones in front of these, and two more, one over each of the two 
central pavilions. Thus completed, the temple would have assumed 
Something* like the outline shown in the Avoodcnt (No. 225), and if 
carried out with tlie richness '>f detail exhibited in the Kait Iswara 
Woodcut 2s o. 22;-)) Would have made up a whole which it would be 
di flic lilt to rival anywhere. 

Tlie material out (tf which tliis temple i< erected is an indurated 



--'j uestoretl View uf Temple at Hullabid. 

})ot>tune, of volcanic origin, fuimd in the neiglihourhood. Tliis stone 
IS said til i)e ''iitt when tirst ([uarried, and easily cut in that state, 
though liarileiiing iui exposure to the atmo>pliere. Even this, liow- 
ever. snll m»t iliminish i>iir ailiulrati<m of the amount of labour 
be>tiOveil <m the temple, for, from the number of parts still untinislied, 
it i> evident that, like most iithers of its cla>>. it was huilt in hloch, 
and carve<l long after the stone liad become hard. As we now see it. 
the stone is of a pleasing creamy colour, and sij close-grained as ti> 
take a polish like maihle. The pillars of the gveat Xundi paviliiUi, 
which look as if they had been turned in a lathe, are so polished as 
to'^exhibit wluit the natives call a double reflection — in other words, 
to reflect light from each other. The enduring qualities of the stone 
>eem to l»e unrivalled, for. though neglected and ex|>osed to all the 
vicissitudes of a tr.qbral climate for ruoiv than rix centuries, the 
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minutest details are as clear and sharp as the day they were tinished. 
Except from the splitting of the stone arising from bad masonry, 
the building is as perfect as when its erection was stopped by the 
MaTIbmedan conquest. 

rt is, of course, impossible to illustrate completely so complicated 
and so varied a design ; but the following woodcut (Xo. 226) will 
Mithce to explain the general ordonnance of its elevation. * The building' 
stands oil a terrace ranging from a ft. to G ft. in height, and paved 
with large slabs. On this stands a frieze of elephants, following all 
the sinuosities of the plan and extending to some 710 ft. in length,' 
and containing not less than 200(^ elephants, most of them with 
ihlers and tra})plngs, sculptured as only an Oriental can represent the 
wisest of brutes. Above these is a frieze of shardalas,’’ or conven- 
tional lions — the emblems of the Hoisala Bellalas who luiilt the temple. 
Then corner a scroll of inlinite beauty and variety of design; over 
this a frieze of horsemen and aiujther scroll : over wliich is a bas- 
relief of scenes from the ' Ramayana/ representing the conquest of 
(etdon and all the varied incidents of that epic. Thi>. like the other, 
is about TOO ft. long. (The frieze of the Partheimii is less than 
ooO ft.) Then come celestial beasts and celestial bird.s, and all along 
the east front a frieze of groups from human life, and then a cornice, 
with a rail, divided into panels, each cjjiitaining two figures. (_)ver 
this are windows of pierced slabs, like tliose of Bailliir, thougli not so 
rich or variedT^ These windows will be observed on the right and left 
of the woodciTT^ In the centre, in place of the windows, is first a 
scroll, and tlieii a frieze of gods and heavenly ai)saras— dancing girls ' 
and other objects of Hindu mythology. This frieze, which is about 
a ft. G in. in height, is continued all round the western front of the 
building, Mild extends to s(tme 4U<) ft. in length. Siva, with his 
consort Parvati seated on his knee, is repeated at lea<t fourteen times ; 
Visluiu in his nine Avatar< even riftener. Brahma occurs three or 
four times, amHevery gveat god of the Hindu Pantheon finds his 
[Jace. ^ome of these are carved with a minute elaboration of detail 
^vTlich can only be reproduced by photography, ami ma}’ probably be 
considered as one of the most marvellous exliibiti<)ns of human labour 
to be found even in the patient East. 

It mu'^t not, however, be considered that it is only for patient 
industry that this building is remarkai)lc. The mode in which the 
eastern face is broken up by the larger masses, so as to give height 
and play of light and shade, is a better way of accompli sliiiig what the 
Gothic architects attempted by them transepts and projections. This, 
however, is surpassed by the western front, where the variety of 
outline, and the arrangement and subordination of the various facets 
ill wliich it dispO'^ed, mu^t be considered hs a masterpiece of design 
ill its class. If the frieze of gotls were sprea<] along a ]>lain ^uriacc it 
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would lose more than half its effect, while the vertical angles, without ' 
interfering with the continuity of the frieze, give height and strength 
to the whole composition. The disposition of the horizontal lines of 
the lower friezes is e»iually effective. Here again the artistic com- 
1)ination of horizrnital with vertical lines, and the play of outline an<l 
of light and shade, far surpass anything in (iothic art. The effects 
are just what the merliieval architects were often aiming at, hut which 
they never attained so perfectly a^ wa^ done at Hullahid. 

BetVuv leaving Hullahid, it may he well again to call attention 
to the order of superposition of the differenr animal friezes, alludeil 
to ahead}', when speaking of the rock-ent monastery i.lescribed by 
the Chinese Pilgrims (ante, p. looj. There, as here, the lowest were 
the elephants ; then the lions : above these came the horses ; then the 
oxen ; and the fifth storey was in the shape of a pigeon. The oxen 
here is replaced by a conventional animal, and the pigeon also by a 
bird of a species that would puzzle a naturalist. The succession, 
however, is the same, and, as mentioned above, the same five genera 
of living things form the ornaments of the moon-it<)ne> of the various 
laominieiit^ in Ce}'lon. ^'Sometimes in modern Hindu temijles only 
two (U’ tliree animal frie/e^ are fmnd, luit the sm.-cession i< alway> 
the >ame, the cdc})liants being the Lnve^t, next above them are the 
li(ms, and then the hor-«es, ^:c. When we know the cause of it, it 
seems as if this curious selecti<m and >ucce>sion miglit lead to some 
ver} suggestive conclu^ious. At })re''ent we can only call attention 
to it in liupe^ that further inve^tigatioll may afford the means of 
solving the my>tery. 

If it were possible to illu>trate tlie Hidlabid temi)le to >ucli an 
extent as to render its })eLuliarities familiar, there would be few things 
more interesting or more instructive than to institute a comparison 
between it and the Parthenon at Athens. Not that the two buildings 
are at all like one another: on tlie contrarv, they form the two 
opposite poles — the aljha and omega of architectural design: l)ut they 
are the best examples of their (*lass, and between these two extremes 
lies the whole range of the art. The Parthenon is the best exunjffe 
we know of pure reffned intelle*-tiial power applied to the t>roductioii 
of an architectural design. E\cry part and every effect is calculates! 
with mathematical exas-tiie"^. and executed with a mechanical ]>re- 
cision that never wa^ e<[iudled. All the eurve^ are liy]>erbulas, para- 
bolas, <'»r other devel'»pment> (ff' the highest matbematical forms — 
every optical defect i'^ foreseen and ])rovided for, and every part has a 
relation to every other part in so recomlite a jn'tsportioii that we feel 
inclined s-all it fanciful, because we can hardly rise to its appre- 

ciation. The sculpture is ex([uisitely slesigned to aid the perfection 
of the masonry— severe and gosllike. but with no condescension to tlie 
lower feelings of humanity. 
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T'he Hnllabid temple i> tlie oppu.site of all this. It is regular, but 
with a stiulie<l variet}’ of outline in ylaiu and even greater variety in 
detail All the pillars of the Parthenon are identical, while no two 
facets of the Indian temple are the same ; every cunvolutiuii of every 
sciNjll i< diflereut. Ao two canopies in the whole building are alike, 
and every part exhibit'^ a joyous exuberance of fancy scorning every 
mechanical restraint. All that is wild in human faith or warm in 
human feeling is found })ortrayed on these walls ; but of pure intellect 
there i^ little — le^s than there is of human feeling in the Parthenon. 

It would ]'>e })os'si}jle to arrange all the buildings of the world 
between the>e two extremes, a> they tended toward the severe intel- 
lect iial purity of the one, ov to the i)layful exuberant fancy of the 
other ; but perfection, if it existed, would be somewhere near the 
mean. My own impression is, that if the so-called Gothic architects 
Tiad been able to maintain for two or three hundred years more the 
rate of progxess they achieved between the 11th and the 14th century, 
they might have hit upon that happy mean between severe construc- 
tive propiiety and playful decorative imaginings which would have 
combined into something more perfect than the world has yet seen. 
The system, however, as I have endeavoureil to point out elsewhere, 
broke dowm before it had ac(xuired the reipiisite degree of retineraent, 
and that hope was blighted never to be revived. If architecture 
ever again assumes an onward path, it will not be by leaning too 
strongly towards either of the extremes just named, but by grasping 
somewhere the happy mean between the two. 

For our present purpose, the great value of the study of these 
Iiidmi examples is that it widens so immensely our basis for archi- 
tectural criticism. It is only by becoming familiar with form> so 
utterly dissimilar fiN'un tlio^e we have hitherto been conversant with, 
that we perceive hoAv naiTow is the piindew that is content with one 
form or one passing fashion. By rising to this wider range we shall 
perceive that architecture is as many-sided os human nature itself, 
and learn how few feelings and how few aspiration^ of the human 
heart and brain there are that cannot be expressed by its means. Gn 
the other hand, it is only by taking this wide suney that we apjn-e- 
ciate how worthless any product of architectural art becomes which 
does not honestly reiu’esent the thoughts and feelings of those who 
built it, or the height of their loftiest aspirations, 

I'o return, however, from this digTession. There are some eight 
or nine different tem])les in this? style illustrated by photographs in 
the great work on the 'Architecture of Dharwar and Mysore,’^ which 
exhibit the peculiarities of this style in more or less detail ; but none 

^ Clat*‘S 1 aiJ‘l O-2-40. Uy Murray, 1864. 
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of these i)lates are accouipanieLl by plans or details that throw new 
light on the sii])jeot, and none of the temples are either so large or so 
heautifal as those just described, so that the enumeration of their 
unfamiliar names would add very little to the interest of the subject. 

It would be yevy interesting, however, if we could adduce some 
northern examples of the style from either the capital city of the 
Ballabhis, or some town in their kingdom. For about two centuries 
— A.D. 500 to TOO — they were a leading power in India, and closely 
allied to the Chalukyas ; and their style, if any examples could be 
found, woulrl throw great light on that of their southern allies just 
at the period when it is most wanted. Unfortunately, hoAvever, even 
the site of their capital is unknown. If it were at AVuileh, near (logo, 
on the shores of the Gulf of Cambay, as is generally supposed, it has 
perished root and branch. Not one vestige of its architecture now 
remains, and what aiitittuities have been found seem all to belong to 
a much more modern period, when a city bearing that name may 
have exi^ted on the spot. If it were situated near ..Vnhnlwarra 
Piittun, whieli seems far more probable, it has been <|uan*ied to 
supply materials for the >uccessive capitals which from that time 
fnrward have occupied that favoured neighbr^nrhood, and it would 
i‘e«[uire the keen eye of a 2)ractised arclneologist to detect Chalukyaii 
details in the temples and mosques that have been erected there 
during the last SOO years. Nothing of the sort has yet been attempted, 
and no materials consequently exist for the elucidatirai of one of the 
tnost interesting chapters in the history of Indian art. 
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B)f the three >tyles into which Hindu architecture naturally divides 
itself, the northern is found 'Spread over far larger portion of tlie 
country than either of the other two. It wants, however, tlie coni- 
)>actuess and stroiiuly-iuarked individuality of the Draviddan, and 
never Aras <Ievelo])ed with tiiat exiiheraiice wliich characterised the 
southern style from the loth t<> the isth century. In many respects 
it resemhles more tlie (dialukyan style, the example^ l)einu' small and 
elegant, and found dispersed over the face of the ('ountiT, AA’here 
wanted, without any apparent ma^<ini 4 to^^ether in })articular >pr4<. 

Unfortunately, Ave have no name Avliich Avould descrilie the stvle 
in \t< ethnoura])hical an<l eeonraphical relations Avithout heini:- open 
to the ohjection of expre^>iiu; either to(j much or too little. In this 
re-pect the southern -tyle i> ^iiiirularly fcuTunate : Dravidian correctlv 
limits it to people ''peakine laiuil, Telu^u, or ^oiue connate dialect i 
and the country Avhere the people ^peakin:^ those ton^iiies are to ])e 
found is generally ami correctly kiioAAUi as DraAuda Desa, or countrv 
<»f the Dravidians. 

Idle term Vhalukyan, ap])lied to tlie >econd style, is not >o 
expressive : hut it i> unohjectionahle, as it cannot mislead any one. 
It is only a conventional term, derived from the principal kiioAAii 
tlyiiasty rulin^u in that country, applied hj a style occupying a border- 
land betAveen the other tAvo, but a land that has not yet been fully 
'^uiTeyed, and Achose boundaries cannot uoav he ti.xed Avith i^recisioii. 
Till they are, a conventicuial name that does iv>t mislead is all that 
can be hoped for. 

If it were allowahle to adopt the loose ithraseolnpy of j.ldlolopical 
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etliiin^nipliy, the term Arvuii he einployeJ, as it is tlie name hy 

whieli the people practising this style are usually known in India, 
and it would be particularly convenient here, as it is the correct and 
direct antithesis of Dravidiaii. It is evident, however, that any such 
term, if a})plied to architecture, ought to be descriptive of some style 
])ractised by that people, wherever they settled, all across Europe and 
Asia, l)etween the shores of the Atlantic and the Bay of Bengal ; ^ 
and it needt hardly be saiil that no such style exists. If used in con- 
junction with the adjective Indian or Iiido, it becomes much less 
olijectionable, and has the advantage of limiting its use to the people 
who are generally knowui as Aryans in India — in other w^ords, to all 
tliose parts of the country where Sanscrit was ever spoken, or wdiere 
the people now speak tongues so far derived from Sanscrit as to be 
<listinguishable as oflsets of that great family of languages. Its use, 
ill this respect, has the great convenience that any ordinary ethno- 
graphical or linguistic map of India is sufficient to describe the 
boundaries of the style. It extends, like the so-called Aryan tongues, 
from the Himalayas to the Viiulhya mountain^. On the east, it is 
found prevalent in ()rissa : and on the west in Maharastra. Its 
southern boundary l-etw^en these two provinces wull only l.)e knowui 
ivbeu the A'izanfs territory is architecturally suiweyed : but mean- 
while w'e may rest assured that wherever it is traced the linguistic 
and architectural honndaiy-lines 'will he found coincident. 

Another reason why the term Aijaw should bo applied to the style 
is, that the eountiy just described, where it prevails, is, and ahvays 
has been, ealled Aryavarta ]>y the natives themselves. Tliey consider 
it as the land of the pure and just — meaning thereby the Sanserit- 
sjieaking peoples— as contradi>tinguished from that of the casteless 
Dasyus, and other tribes, who, though they may have ado})ted 
Brahmanieal institutions, could not acipiire their purity of race. 

The great defect of the term, luwvever, is that the 2)eople in- 
liabiting the nuitli of India are not Aryans in any reasonable sense 
of the term, whatever philologists may say to the c<»utrary. The 
^Sanscrit-s[)eakillg ijeople, who came into India 2000 or it may be 300 o 
years B.C., could never have l^eeii numerically one-half of the inhabi- 
tants of tlie country, except, perhaps, in some such limited district 
as that between tlie Sutlej and the Jumna : and ''hice the Cluritian 
Era no Aryan race ha< migrated eastw'ard across the Indus, but wave 
after wme uf peo^des of Turanian race, under the names of Yavarni'^, 

^ In 1848 Gen. Cimiiingliam apphetl belongs to tw^o continents to an insig* 
the term Aryan to the arclutectiire of niticant valley, in one of them. It was, 

Kashmir, apparentlv on the strength of besides, wdiolly uncalled f< r. The term 

a pun (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society Kashmiri wws ampdy sufficient, and all 

of Bengal,' September. 184S, p. 242). that wanted for so stiictlv local a 

Thi<. however va'- limiting a term tl at style. 
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Sakas, Hunas, or Mongols, have poured into liulia. Tlu>, couiLined 
^vith the ascendancy of the aboriginal races during the period when 
Buddhism was the religion of the country, has s(') completely washed 
out Aiyanism from northern India during the building ages, that 
there is probably no community there which could claim oue-tentli of 
pure Aryan blood in its veins, and with nine-tenths uf impurity the 
term is certainly a misnomer. If it were not, we wrjuld certaiid}' 
find some trace of external Ajinn affinities in their style ; but this is 
nut the case. In fact, no style is so purely local, and, if the term 
may be used, so aboriginal as thi<. The origin of the Buddhi^'t st3'le 
i'' obvious and iinmistakeable ; that of the Dravidian and Chalukyan 
nearly as certain, though not quite so obvious ; but the origin of the 
northern Hindu >tyle remains a mystery, unless indeed, the solution 
>uggested above {ante, p. be considered an explanation. It may 
be so, to some extent : but I confess it i> to my mind neither quite 
satisfactory nor sufficient. 

The style was adopted by the Jains, who, as the succes^oi^ of the 
Buddhists, certainly were not Aryans, and several examples oi tlie 
peculiar forms of their vimanas, or sikras have already been giAxm 
fWoodcut< Xos. 137, Uo, vtc.) : but it still remains to be ascertained 
from what original fonn the curvilinear square toAver could liave 
arisen. There is nothing in Buddhist, or any other art, at all like it. 
It does not seem to have been derived from any wooden form we 
know, nor from any brick or stone, or tile mode of roofing found 
anywhere else. I liave looked longer, and, perhaps, tliouoRt more, on 
this problem than on aiiA^ other ol it> clas> connected Avith Indian 
architecture, but I have no more plausible suggestion to offer than 
that hinted at above. The real solution will probably be found in 
the accidental discovery of old temples— so old as to betray in their 
]winiitiA^e rudeness the secret Ave are noAv guessing at in vain. Mean- 
while AA'e probably may remain sure that it Avas not an imported form, 
but an indigenous production, and that it has ie> connection Avith the 
architecture of auA' other people Aryan, or others outside of India. 

Tlie Aiew above proposed fiu* the origin of the style derives con- 
siderable support from tlie mode in Avliidi the teiiqdes are now found 
distributed. There are more temples mwv in Orissa than in all the 
mst of Hinrhistan jiut together. ^Tliey are very frequent in Maharastra, 
aTid, if we admit the Jains, who adoi>ted this >tyle, they are ten times 
more frequent in Uujerat and the valley of the Nerbudda than in 
the A'alley of the Ganges, or in Aiyavarta, properly so calleil. The 
fii’st and most obvious explanation of this fact might be that the 
last-named countiy has for 600 years been occupied by a Mahomedan 
empire, and they, hating idoIatrA^ and idol temples,^ have destroyed 
them wherever they were so absolutely in possession of the country 
as to be able to do so with impunity. This may be so, and it is an 
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argument which, with our present materials, it is diihciilt to disprove. 
My impression, however, is that it does not eoiTeetly represent the 
true state of the case. That the Moslems did ruthlessly destroy Jaina 
temples at Ajmir, Delhi, Caiiouge, and elsewhere, may be tpiite true, 
but then it was because their coluiuns served so admii’abh' fr^r the 
construction of their mosques. The astylar temples of the followers 
of Siva or Vislmu could only have served as quarries, and no stones 
that had been |)reYiously used in Hindu temples have been traced to 
any extent in Moslem buildings. Even admitting that at Delhi or 
Allahabad, or any of their capitals, all Hindu buildings have been 
utilised, this hanlly w^ould have been the case at such a provincial 
capital as Fyzabad, once A 5 mdhya, the celebrated capital of Dasaratha, 
the father of the hero of the ‘Ramayana/ but where not one carved 
>tone or even a foundation can be discovered that belongs to any 
ancient building.^ The most crucial instance, however, is the city of 
Benares, so long tlie sacred city, ;par excellence, of the Hindus, yet, so 
far as is known, in) vestige of an ancient Hindu temple exists within 
its precincts. James Prinsep resided there for ten years, and Major 
ivittoe, who had a keener eye than even his great master for an 
architectural form, lived long there as an archaeologist and architect. 
They drew and measured everything, yet neither of them ever thought 
that they had found anything that was ancient : and it was not till 
Messrs. Horne and >'4herring“ started the theory that the building> 
around the Bakariya Kund were ancient Buddhist or Hindu remains, 
that any one pretende<l to have discovered any traces of antiquity in 
tliat city. They certainly, however, are mistaken. Every building 
a}>out the Bakariya Kund was not only erected by the Mahomedans, 
but the pillars and roohng-stones, with the fewest possible exceptions, 
were Ccirved by them fur the purposes for which they were applied. 
They may have used the stones of some deserted monasteries, or other 
Buddhist buildings, in the foundations or on their terraces, or for 
little detached pavilions ; but all the architecture, properly so 
called, is in a style invented, or at least introduced by the Pathans, 
and brought to perfection under Akbar. That the Moslems did 
destroy Hindu temples may be admitted, but it is not clear that this 
was done wantonly. In all the instances which are authenticated, it 


^ ' Historical Sketch of Tahsil Fvza- 
had,’ by P. Cariiegy, Lucknow, 1870. 
Gen. Cunningham attempts to identify 
tlie various mounds at this place witli 
those described as existing in Saketu 
by the Buddhist Pilgidms {‘Ancient 
Geography of India,’ p. 401, et seqq. : 
‘ Ai'ch ecological Kepoits,’ vol. i. p. 293, 
ef seqq,). The truth of the matter, how- 
ever. is, that neither Fa Hian nor Hiouen 


Thsang were ever near the place. Tlnf 
city they visited, and where the Tooth- 
brush-tree grew, was the present city 
of Lucknow, which was the capital of 
the kingdom in Sakya Muni’s time. 

" ‘ Sacred City of the Hindus,’ London. 
1868, p. 271, et seqq. \ ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. xxxiv. 
p. 1, et seqq. 
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was to irain ready-made material^ for tlieir ami it wa'^ imt 

till the time ot AHraiiL;/.el)e that any of their imaiauhs ielt hiinsell 
suftieieiitly powerful or was S(j lu^uoted as to dare tlu‘ power aiul 
enmity of the Brahmans of Beimres, Ity erectiu:^' a nn*Mpi«‘ on tlie Ate 
of one of the mo>st sacred temples as an insult and a detiunre to 
the Hindus. Even then, had such a temple as the ^areat one at 
Bhuvane.swar ever existed in Benares, every stone of whicli, from the 
ground to the kullus, is covered with carving, it seems impo^^ihle 
that all these carved stones should be hid away and not one now to 
be found. I am myself personally tolerably familiar witli Benares, 
and the conHction such knowledge as I have forces on my mind i^, 
tliat though the city was the earliest and most impm*tant settlement 
of the Vedic Brahmans — the sacred city of the Aryan Hindus from 
the remotest ages — yet just from that cause it had fewer temples than 
any of the cities inhabited by less pure races. What few fragment> 
remain are Buddhist or Jaina, and we must conseipiently ascribe the 
absence of anything really ancient more to the non-lmilding instincts of 
the Brahmanical Aryans than the iconoclastic bigotry of the ]\Ioslems. 

All this will 1)0 clearer as we proceed; but meamvhile it mav be 
well to point to one or two other instances of this. The rock at 
Uualior was one of the eciiiiest coiatuests of the ^Ir>slems, and thev 
held it more or less directly for live centuries. They built palaces 
and mosfiues within its precincts, yet the most con>})icm)us objects 
on the hill are Hindu temples, that were erected before they oljtained 
possession of it. In like manner Chittore was thrice besieged and 
thrice sacked by the Mahomedans, but its numerous building's are 
intact, and I do not recollect observing a single instance uf wanr<m 
destruction in the place. An even more striking instance is found 
at Ellura. Though Aurungzebe, the most bigoted of his race, built 
his capital in its neighbour] lood, and lies buried within sii^ht of the 
caves, tliere is no proof tliat he or any ot liis race were the authors 
ot anv <jt the damage that ha^ been done the idols tliere. Practi- 
<-ally, they are intact, .u* have only received Mich mutilation a- is 
oaAly accounted \\>v from otlier cau>e^. 

It would be tedious to attempt it, but. fortunately, it is not 
necessary for our present purpose- to go into the Avliole evi<lence : but 
1 may state tliat the impressiem I liave <lerived from such atteiition 
as I have been able to give to the subject is, that the ahsem-e of old 
temples in northern India is more owing to ethnogTaphie than to 
religious causes. It seems more probable that they never existed 
than that they were destroyed. Xo temples are mentioned in the 
Vedas or the older Indian win tings, and none were required for the 
simple ciuasi-domestic rites of their worship ; and so long as they 
remained pure no temples were built. On the other hand, It appears 
as if between the fall of Buddhism and the advent (jf the Moslems 
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the Jains had .st^^pped in ^vith a readv-iiuule reliiiiuii and style, and 
the followers of fSiva and Vishmi had not time to develop anything 
very important in these northern provinces Ijcfore it was too late. 

H^these views are correct, it is evident that though we may use 
the term Indo-Arvan as the most convenient to describe and detine 
the limits of the northern style, the name must not be considered as 
irhpipng that the Aryans, as such, had anything to do either with 
Tts invention or its use. All that it is intended to convey is, that it 



wa^ invented and used in a country which they once occn])ied, and 
in which they have left a >trong impre>s of their superini* mental 
power and civilizati<>u. 

If this reservation is always l)orne in mind, I kimw tjf no term 
that more conveniently ex]>resses the cliaracteri>tic> of this >tyle, 
and it is consequently proposed to adopt it in the follo^ving page< 
as the name of the style that prevailed among the Hindus in 
northern India, between the Vindhya and Himalayan mountaiiw, 
from the 7th centurv to the present dav. 

The general appearance of the northern temples, and the points 
of difference between them and those of the south, will be appreciated 
from the above woodcut (Xo. *227), representing two very ancient 
temples, built in juxtaposition, at Badaini, in Dharwar^ That on 
The left is a complete specimen of Dra vidian architecture. i There is 
The same jiyramidal form, tlie same distinction of storey sT^the same 
cells on eacli, as we find at ^Ialiavellipr»re (Woodcut Xo, 181), at 
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Taiijore \^^Wooilcut Xu. iyi\ or at Miidimi ^Woodcut No. ISH'i. hi 
the right-hand temple, the ludo-Ayraii, on the eoutraiy, the «mtliue 



of the pyramid is curvilinear; no trace 
uf division of storeys is ol>servable. no 
reiiiiiiiscence of hal stations, and no 
pillars or pilasters anywhere. Even in 
its modern form (Woodcut No. 2'JS 
it still retains the >ame chai'acteri^tics, 
and all the lines of the pyramid or >ikra 
are curvilinear, the ha^e ])olvgonaL No 
trace <4* utilitarianiMu i^ visible any- 
where. If Woodcut No. 22s is com- 
pared with that at page o.'ll 'Woodcut 
No. 183), the two >tyles will be ex- 
hibited in their most modern garbs, 
when, after more than i(M)0 years' prac- 
tice, they have receded furthest frcjin 
the forms in wliicli we lirst meet theiii. 
Yet the Madras temple retains the 



A 


•22S. Modem Temidi at Benurerf. 


22y. Diagram Bhiii of Hindu Teinidr. 


iiieijjiiry O’ it-; -storey.- and its cells. The Bengal e.xuniple recalls 
iKithing known in civil or domestic architecture. 

Neither the prj-amid nor the tmimlus affords any .sugge.stion as to 
the ottgui ot tile form, nor does the tower, either S('|iiare or circular i 
nor does any fonii of civil or domestic architecture. It does not seem 
to be derived from any of these; and, whether we consider it as 
beautiful <>r otherwise, it seems certainly to have been invented 
principally at least for .esthetic purposes, and to have retained that 
impress from tlie earliest till the present daj-. 

The plan uf a northern temple is ahvat’s a .^uare interaallj-, and 
generally the >ame form is retained in the exterior ; but verj- rarely, 
' d et ei, tiithont some addition. In some instances it is only a thin 
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parallel projection, as at A in the diagram (No. 229). Sometimes it 
has two such slices added, as at B ; but in the oldest examples these 
are only half the thickness shown here. From this they proceeded 
to three projections, as at C, the oldest examples being the thinnest. 
In more modern times the thickness of the projections became equal 
to tlieir distance from each other, as at D: so that the temple became 
in ])lau practically a s<|uare, the sides of which were parallel to the 
diagonal of the original square or to the line E F G. Even, however, 
when this was the case, the cell always retained its original form 
and direction, and the entrance and windows kept their position on 
Avhat had thus practically become the angles of the building. Tliis is 
the case with the temple at Benares, shown in Woodcut No. 228, and 
generally also with the Jaina temples, and especially the case with 
the temple on the Takht-i-Suleiman at Kashmir. Although the 
depth and width of these offsets vary considerably even in the same 
design, the original square is never lost sight of; the four central 
angles, as at F, being always larger and more strongly accentuated 
than the others, and their line is always caiTied through to the 
summit of the p\Tamid. 

It ivill be observed that by this process we have arrived at tlie 
same form <.»r plan for a solid building that was attained by tlie 
arrangement of pillars described above, 23age 21 G. In fact, the two 
fonns were elaborated simultaneously, and were afterwards constantly 
use<l together. My impression is, that the pillared arrangement is the 
oldest, and led to the deepening of the additions to the solid sipiare till 
the two became identical in plan. Whether this were so or not, it is 
one of the most distinguishing features of northern Hindu arcliitecture. 

In the very centre of India, near a place marked Adjmirghur on 
the map, is a sacred tank, from which it is siiid that tlie Soane flows 
to tlie nortli, the Mahaniuldi to Cuttack in the Bi\y of Bengal, and 
the Nerbndda tr» tlie Indian Ocean, All these rivers certainly have 
their sources in the hill. The spot has always been held sacred, and 
is surrounded by temples — as far as can be gathered from the im- 
perfect accounts available— of gTeat age. On the south and east of 
this Iiill extends the great and fertile table-laud of Chiitteesghiir. 
This i> now, and has always been, so far as our knowledge extends, 
one of the principal seats of the native tribes. My conviction is, tliat 
if that country and the surrounding valleys could be examined, much 
older forms of these temples might be discovered — some perhaps so 
old as to betray the secret of their origin ; but, till this is done, the 
Bengali elevala must be relegated — like the Irish round towers^ — to 
the category of unexplained architectural puzzles. 

* Curiously eiioxigh they make their | tiine, and both then complete and per* 
appeaiance on the stage about tiie same | feet in all their details. 
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History — Tt^iijpLs at Bhiivaueswar, Kaiiaruc. Puri. Jajepur, and CuttaLk. 


TTie two }iruvlnre< uf Imlia, wliere tlie Iiulu-Arvaii >tvle ran Le 
studieil with the ,ureiiie''t advanta.ue, are Dharwar on the we^t, ainl 
Orissa on tlie ea^t roast. The thruier has the advaiita^ue of hein^‘ 
mixed up with the Livuidiaii ^tyle, >o a^ to admit ot >nioiiym^ and 
contrast;? that are dii.iiularly iiitere^tiny, ]H>rh fmm an ethnnlooiral 
ami lii>toriral point ‘d’ viewo In Ori>sa, on the couti-arv, the >tyle i" 
perfectly pure, beiny unmixed with any other, ami tlius tonn^ one of 
the most compact and hoiuoL:'eneou> architectural yroup^ in India, and 
as such of more than u-ual intere>t, and it U c(Jii?eiiiiently in thi> 
])rovince that the •'tyle ran be studied to tlie greatest advantage. 

One of the nm-t marked and .striking ])eculiaritie^ of Ori>>au 
architecture i'^ the marked and almost al^rdiite contrast it presents to 
the .'^tyle of the Dravidian at the .-outhern end of the penin>ula. Tlie 
cniwed outline of the towers nr vimana< ha> already heen remarked 
iqion. hut, besides thl>. no Ori^san toweis ]>re>ent the smallest trace 
of any >toreved or even ^tepdike arraimemeiit, which is so nniver>al 
further <ouT]n and tlie rrciwming memher i'^ iievt-r a dome, nor a reini- 
iii-reitrc of one E\en more remarknhle than tld<. is tlie fact that the 
Ori'^^aii "tyle i^ alnc'-t ah>^nliitelv a'-tylar. hi -uine of the ino^t 
modern examjjle". U" tor in-taiirt' in the ]Mtrrhr> added lo rhe temple^ 
at Bhuvaneswar and Buii in the linh ami 14th centurie.-, we do tind 
]nllai>. lait it i> proho1*lv rurrert tc -tale tliat. among the ">oo or 
original dirine- at Bbuvane-war. not one ]>illar i> to Ite found. TlnA 
i> the mole reinarkaMe, hcraii-e, within >iglit ut that capital, the 
raves in the Udayagiri }>. i4n:are adnrned with pi!lai> to ^ucb 

an extent a> to >1 m"ov that thrir fu'iim nnmt liave lieeii u>ual and well 
know'll in the }»roviure hrtiuv ain' ot tlie temple> were constructed 
When we recollect tliat no great tenqile in tlir -outli wa> rondilered 


• lluiittu - Oii?>a,' \i)l 1. u. i..j j. 
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complete without its hall lOOO columns, and many besides 
this had huncbeds dispersed about the place, and used for every 
conceivable purpose, the contrast is more striking, and shows 
what a complete barrier the Clialukyas, whoever they were, in- 
terposed between Ae two races on this side of India, though not 
the other. ’ As a rule, every Orissa n temple consists of two 
apartments, similar in plan, as sIioto in the diagram (Woodcut 
Xo. 124). The inner one is generally a cube, surmounted by a tower, 
here called Bara DeuI, or Dewul, corresponding vdth the vimana of 
the south, and in it the image or images of the gods are enshrined ; 
in front of this is a porch, called Jagamohan, equally a cube or ap- 
proaching it, and surmounted by a ptTamidal roof of varying pitch. 
The peculiarities are illustrated in the diagram (Woodcut Xo. 124) 
just rdferred to, which jmrports to be an elevation of the celebrated 
Black Pagoda at Kanaruc. It is only, however, an eye-sketch, and 
'caiiiiot })e depended upon for minute detail and correctness, but it is 
^ufticient to explain the meaning of the text. Sometimes one or two 
more porches were added in front of this one, and ('cdled Xat and 
Bhog mandirs (mantapas), but these, in almost every instance, are 
altertlioughts, and not parts of the original design. Be this as it 
may, in every instance in Orissa the tower with its porch forms the 
temple. If enclosed in a wall, they are always to be seen outside. 
There are gateways, it is true, but they are always subordinate, and 
there are none of those accretions of enclosures and gopuras that form 
so marked a characteristic of the southern style. There generally are 
other shrines within the enclosures of the great temples, but they are 
always kept subordinate, and the temt)le itself towers over everything 
to even a greater extent than that at Tanjore (Woodcut Xo. 191), 
giving a unity and purpose to the whole design, so frequently wanting- 
in the south. 

Other contrasts will come out a:? we proceetl, but, in the mean- 
while, few examples bring out more clearly the vast importance of 
ethnography as applie<I to architecture. That two people, inhahiting 
practically the same country, and worshipping the same gods under 
the guidance of the ^ame Brcdimanical priesthood, diould have adopted 
and adhered to twu such dist?imilar styles for their sacred buildings, 
shows as clearly as anything can well do 1k>w much race has to do 
with these matters, and how little wc can understand the cause.s of 
such contrasts, unless we take affinities or differences of race into 
consideration. 

History. 

Thanks to the industrv" of Stirling and others, the main outlines 
rjf the history of Orissa have been ascertained with sufficient accuracy 
to enable us to describe its architecture without the fear of inakiim 
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ally important clironological blunders. It is true that the ilates ot 
only two of its temples have been ascertained with tolerable certainty. 
The great one at Bhuvaneswar is said to have been erected in or 
about A.B. 637, and that at Puri in a.d. 1174, nearly the tirst and the 
last of the series. Aly impression is that the series may be earned 
back to about the year 500, but in the other direction it can hardly 
be extendeil beyond the year 1200, but within these limit.- it seems 
possible tu aiTange the sequence of all the temples in the province 
without much dithculty, and to ascertain their dates with at least 
a fair approximate certainty.^ 

With the exception of the great temple of Jugaiiat at Puri, all the 
buildings described in this chapter were erected under the great 
Kesari dynasty, or ‘‘Lion line/'' as Hunter calL them. Few of the 
})articulars of their history have been recorded, Intt we know at least 
the date of their accession, a.i>. 473, and that in a.d. 1131 they were 
succeeded by a new dynasty, called (ianga Vansa, the third of whom 
was the builder of the great Puri Temple. 

As mentioned in a prerious part of this work, Orissa was priuci- 
pally Buddhist, at least from the time of Asoka, b.c, 250, till the Gupta 
ora, A.D. 319, when all India was distracted by wars connected with 
the tooth relic, which was said to have been preserved at Puri — then 
in consequence called Danta Pura — till that time. If the invaders 
came by sea, as it is said they did, they i)ro])ably were either Alughs 


1 I refa*et verv much being obliged to ; is very learned, and Jiiay be very inter- 
seiid this chapter to press before the | esting, but it adds little or nothing to 
receipt of the second volmne of Balm ' what ve already knew of the history of 
Kajendra Lala Mittras ’ Anthiuities of ; Orissaii aiehitecture. 

Oiissa.’ He accompanied a Governmeut , I have seen two plates of plans of 
expedition 0* that province in 186S as , tem])les intended for the second volume, 
arclueolo^ist. ami heiiig a Brahman and ' They are ai'ranged without reference 
an exeellent Sanscrit -cholar, lie has had i either to style or date-, so they convey 
Opportunities of ascertaining facts such as , very little information, and tlie photo- 

no one else ever had. Orissa nas the i gra]»hs prove them to be .so incorrect that 
fii-st province I visited in India for the : no great dependence can be }»laced upon 
purposes of antiquarian research, and | them. The text, which I have not seen, 
like every one else, I was then quite , may remedy all this, and I hope will, but 
unfamiliar with the forms and affinities : if he had made any great discoveries, 
of Hindu architecture. Photographs such as the error in the date of the 
have enabled me to supply to some ex- , Black Pagoda, they most probably would 
tent the deficiency of my knowledge at i have been hinted at in the first volume, 
that time : but unless photogi'aplis are i or have leaked out in some of the Babu’- 
taken by a scientific man for scientific i numerous publications duiing the last 
purposes, they do not supply the place of . seven or eight years, 
local experience. I feel confident that, i Mr. Hunter, who wa^ in constant com- 
on the spot, I could now ascertain the | nmuication with the Babn, adds very 
sequence nt the teuiple?. with perfect little in hi-^ work on Orissa to what we 
certainty; hut whether the Babu has , leaint long ago Irom Stirling’s, which up 
sufficient kno\N ledge tor that }>urpose ■ to this hour remains the < kssieal woik 
remains to be M'fU. His first volume on llje pruviuee and its uniiquitics. 
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from Arrakan, or the Bu7“iiiese of Pegu, and if their object was to 
obtain possession of the tooth, they as probably were Buddhists ; but 
as they have left no buildings that have yet been identified as theirs, 
it is impossible now to determine tliis. TTlioever they were, they 
were driven out, after 146 years' possession, and were succeeded in or 
about A.D. 473 by Yayitti, the first of the Kesari Hne,^ The annals 
of the race unfortunately do not tell us who the Kesaris were, or 
whence they came. From the third king before the Yavana invasion 
being called Bato Kesari. it seems probable it may have been only a 
revival of the old dynasty ; and from the circumstances narrated 
regarding the expulsion of these strangers, it looks as if it were due 
more to a local rising than to extraneous aid. If they came from the 
interior, it was from the north-west, where a similar style seems to 
have prevailed. Their story, as told in their own annals, states that 
the first, or one of the first kings of the race, imported, about the year 
A.©. 500, a colony — 10,000 Brahmans — from Ayodhya, and they being 
all bigoted Saivites, introduced that religion into the province, and 
rooted it so firmly there, that it was the faith of the land so long as the 
Kesaris ruled.- If we read 100 as the number of the Brahmans, and 
A.D. 600 as the date of their advent, we shall probably he nearer the 
truth ; but be this as it may, these Brahmans were settled at Jajepnr, 
not at Bhuvaneswar, and soon came into conflict Avith a class of “Old 
Brahmans/' who had been established in the province long before 
their arriA^al Mr. Hunter supposes them to haA^e been Buddhists — 
Brahmans converted to the Buddhist faith — which seems probable, 
but if this were so, they would certaiidy haA^e become Vaishnavas on 
the decline of that religion, and such, I fancy, was certainly the case 
in this instance. 

The architecture of the proAunce seems to me to confirm this view 
of the case, for, unless I am very much mistaken, the oldest temple 
in the city of Bhiu^aneswar is that called Parasurameswara (Woodcut 
Yo. 230), Avhicli from its name, as A\*ell as the subjects portrayed on 
its walls, I would take to be certainly Vaishnava, It may, however, 
belong to the preceding dynasty. Its style is certainly different from 
the early Kesari temples, and more like AAdiat we find in Dharwar 
and at other places outside the province. If, indeed, it were not 
found in a city which there seems erev}^ reason for thinking was 
founded by the Lion kings, I Avould not hesitate to ghe it a date of 
A.D. 450, instead of a.d. 5n0. It is not large, being only 2U ft. square^ 


^ Tiiese particulars arc taken, of course, 
from Stirling, * Asiatic Researches, ’ a'oI. 
XV. pp. 2S3, 264. The whole evidence 
was embodied in a paper on tlie Amra- 
vati tope, * Journal of the RoauI Asiatic 


Society,’ voL hi. (^.S.), p. 149, et seqq. 

- Hunter’s 'Orissa/ a’oI. i. p. 238. 

^ This dimension is from Babu Rajen- 
dra’s ' Orissan Antiquities,’ rol, i. p. 41, 
but I don’t like it. 
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230 Templp nf Para'iiiraineswara. (From a Photocrraph.') 


at base ; but its sculptures are cut with a delicacy seldom sur- 
passed, and there i^ an appropriateness about tlie ornaments greater 
than is seen in iiio-t of the temjdes. 

The temple itself is apparently 38 ft. in height, and from the 
sumniit to the base it is covered with sculptures of the most elaborate 
character, but -till without detracting from the >implicity and vigour 
of its outline. 

If I am correct in assigning so early a date to the tower of this 
temple, it is evident that tlie porch inii^t be a subsecj[uent addition: 
in the fir^t place, because it fits badly to the tower, but more 
because the iiece-sities of its construction re(|uire pillars internally, 
and they do not r)rrur in fhi»an arcliitecture till a long subsequent 
date. It may, however, be that if thi^ is really the oldest temple of 
its class in Orissa, design may be copied from a foreign example, 
and borrowed, with al! it- peculiarities, from a style practised else- 
where. Be that a- it uia}\ it is interesting showing the mode 
by which light wa> soiuetimes introduced into tlie i^orches of these 
temples between the eud> of the beams uf the stone roof. As the 
sloping roofing-stones project coimideralily beyond the openings, a 
subdued light i> introduced, witliout eitliev the dire<-t rays of the 
sun, or the rain being able penetrate. 
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The temple of Mukteswara (Woodcut Xo. 231) is very similar 
in general design to that of Paras urameswara, but even richer and 
more varied in detail, and its porch 2 >artakes more of the regular 
Orissaii type. It has no pillars iiitenially, and the roof externally 
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Temple uf Mukteswaia. (From a Pliotugraph.) 


exhibits at least the genu of what we find in the 2 )orches of the 
great teinj)le at Bhu vanes war and the Black Pagoda. Its dimensions 
are somewhat less than those of the last temple described, but in its 
class it may be considered the gem of Orissan architecture. 
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Tlie style of these temples differs so much from that of the next 
group, of which the great temple is the typical example, that I was 
at one time inclined to believe they may have belonged to diferent 
religions — this one to the Vaishnava, that to the Saiva. I have no 
means, however, of verifying this conjecture, and it is not always 
eaijy to do so even on the spot, for in India there is nothing so 

common as temples originally destined for the worship of one deity 

being afterwards devoted to that of another. Whatever may be the 
ease in this instunce, it is well to bear this in mind, as, whenever we 
have a complete histoiy of Orissan architecture, these distinctions 
ma}' lead to moi^t important historical deductions. 

Besides these, there are several other temples w’hich, from the 
style of their architecture, I would feel incliiied to place as earlier 

than the great temtde. ‘ One is knowm as Sari Dcuil, near the great 

temple, and anotlier, a very complete and beautiful example, is called 
]\loitre Wittra^ Serai, which is almost a duplicate, on a small 

scale, of the great temple, except that it has no repetition of itself on 
itself. As above pointed out, almost all tlie ornaments on the facades 
of Buddhist temples are repetitions of themselves : but the Hindus 
do not Seem to have adopted this system so early, and the extent 
to which it is carried is generally a fair test of the age of Hindu 
temples. In tlie great Pagoda there are eight copies of itself on each 
face, and in the Raj Rani tlie >ystem i- cairled so far as almost to 
obliterate the original fom of the temple. 

(diLAT Temple, Bhevaxesw’ar. 

The great temple at Bhuvaneswvar is one of the landmarks in the 
style. It seems almost certainly to have been built by Lelat Indra 
Kesari, wlio reimied from a.d. GIT to a.d. 657, and, taking it all in all 
it is peihaps iho ^^ne^t example of a purely Hindu temple in India. 

Though ii.M a building of tlie largest class, the dimensions of this 
temple in plan are, so far as I can make out, fhr from contemptible. 
The whole lengthy is nearly :juo ft., with a breadth varying from 
60 ft, to 75 ft. The original temple, however, like almost all those 
in Orissa, condsted nidy of a vimana, or Bara Lewul, and a porch 
or Jagamohan, shaded darker in the plan (Woodcut Xo. 232) and 
they extend only to 160 ft. Tlie Xat and Ehog-mandii^, shaded 
lighter, were added in the beginning of the 12th centurjL ’ Thou^rh 
several temples have all these four apartments, so far as I can make 
out, none were originally erected with them. The true Orissan 
temple is like that represented in Woodcut Xo. 124, a building with 
two apartments only, and these astylar, or practically so : the pillars 
were only introduced in the comparatively modem additions. 

The outline of this temple in elevation is not, at first sight, 
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pleasing to the European e 3 ^e ; but ^vlien once tlie eye is accustomed 
to it, it has a singularly solemn ami 
pleasing aspect. It is a solid, and would 
be a plain sc^uare tower, but for the 
slight curve at the top, ^yhich takes off 
the hardness of the outline and intro- 
duces pleasingly the circular crowning 
object (AVoodcut No. 233). As compared 
with that at Tanjore (AVoodcut Xo. 101). 
it certainly is by far the liner design 
of the twn. In plan the southern ex- 
ample is the larger, being 82 ft. square. 

This one is only 66 ft."^ from angle to 
angle, though it is To ft. across tlie 
central projection. Their height is 
nearly the same, both of them being 
over 180 ft., but the upper part of the 
northern tower is so much more solid, 
that the culic contents of the two are 
probably not very different. Besides, 
however, greater beauty in form, the 
northern example excels the other im- 
measurably ill the fact that it is wiioll\' 
ill stone from the base to the apex, and 
— wdiat, unfortunately, no woodcut can 
sliow' — every inch of the surface is 
covered with carving in tlie most ela- 
borate manner. It is not only the divi- 
sions of the courses, tlie rull-moulding> 
on the angles, or the breaks on the face 
of the towm* : these are sutheieut to re- 
lieve its tlatne^s, and with any ()ther 
people they wamld be deemed >uth- 
cient ; but every iiidiAidual stone in 
the tower has a pattern ranged upon it, 
not so as t(j break its outline, but ^^^h- 
cient to relieve ciny idea of mun<jtony. 

It is, perhaps, not an exaggeratirju to 
say that if it w'ould take a sum — say 
a lakh of rupees or pounds— to erect 
such a building as this, it would take 



riuii of Great Temple at Bhuvanes* 
war. (Coin pi led partly from Plan in 
Babu Rajf^ndra’s work, but corr^^eted 
from Photographs. (Scale 50 ft. to 1 in.) 


^ This and the dimensions in plan 
generally are taken from a table in Babu 
Rajendra’s work. p. 41. I am afraid 


they are only round numbers, and 
certainly incorrect, but they suffice for 
comparison. 




• this is not the way a Hindu ever looked at the matter. Infinite 
' labour bestowed on very detail was the mode in which he thought 
. he could render his teini)le most worthy of the deity ; and, 
^ whether he wu' right or wrong, the eflei't ijf the whole is cer- 
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I tainly liuirv'ellously beautiful. It i.s not, liowever, in those parts. 

\'oTl,he huiHihg sliown in the wootlcut that the greatest amount 

' of carving or design was bestowed, but Jn ^e perpendicular parts 
.seen fruiu the courtyard (Woodcut No. 234). There the sculpture 
is of a very high order 
and great beauty of 
design. This, liowever, 
ought not to surprise 
us wlieu we recollect 
that at Ainravati, oii 
the ])aiiks of tlie Kist- 
nail, not far from the 
southern lioniidary of 
this kingdom, there 
str>od a temple more 
del irate and elaborate 
ill its carvings than 
any other Imilding in 
Indiad and tliat tlii'^ 
temple had been finished 
probably not more tiian 
a ceiitim' befi*]‘e tlm 
Ive-ari dynasty was 
established in ( )rissa ; 
and tlunigh the his- 
tory rf art in India 
written in deeat', there 
wa" not imuh time for 
decline, and the d^masty 
wa> new and vii:oroii-> 

:;J4. Li'Uti (iit'fiT at i liuvauc'^uai 

when thm temple wa^ (From a Piiotu^jraj)]j.) 

erected. 

^ Attached to the Jagamohan of this tem})le is a A^at-niaudir, or 
dancing-hall, whose date is, fortunately, perfectly well kuovii. and 
enables us to measure the extent of tiiis decay with almr>st absolute 
certainty. It was erected tlie wife of f^aliiii between tlie years 
li>91) and 1104.- It is elegant, of coiiise, for art ha<l not yet 
perished among the Hindus, but it differs from the style of the piorch 
to which it is <*ittached more than tlie leanest example of Tudor art 
differs from the rigour and grace of the buildings of the earlj^ 
Edwards. All that power of expression is gone which enabled the 
early architects to make small things look gigantic from the exu- 
berance of labour bestowed upon them. A glance at the Nat-mandir 



^ ‘Tree .nid Serpent tVoi*ship/ j>Iates 4S-9S. - Hunter's ‘ Orissa,’ vol. i. p. 237. 
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is sufficient for the mastery of its details. A week’s study of the 
Jagamohan would everj^ hour reveal new beauties. 

The last woodcut may convey some idea of the extent to which 
the older parts were elaborated: but even the photogTaph hardly 
enables any one not familiar with the style to realise how exquisite 
the combination of solidity of mass with exuberance of ornament 
really is. 


During the four centuries and a half which elapsed betw'een the 
erection of the^e tw^o porches, Bhiivaneswar was adorned wdth some 
hundreds of temples, some d{jzeu of wdiich liave l>een photographed, 
but hardl}' in sufficient detail to enable the student to classify them 
according to their dates. On the spotlit probably wmdd be easyfy 
any one trained to this cla'<s of study, and it ws}uld ])e a great gain if 
it were tlone. The gTOU]) nearest in richness and interest is that at 
Khajunlho, mentioned cibove (p. 24 .j) ; but that group belongs to an 
age just subsequent - to that (jf the Bhuvaneswmr group, and only 
enables ns to see that some of the must elaborate of the Cuttack 
temples may extend t»j the 3 'ear 1001) or thereabouts. It is to this 
dete that I would ascribe the erection of the Raj Rani temple. Tlie 
names of those of which 1 have photographs, tvitli theu” a]j])roxiinate 
<lata, are given in the list at the end of this chapter: but I refrain 
from burdening the text with their unpronounceable nanjes, as I 
despair, by any reasonable number of woodcuts, of illustrating their 
marveiffius details in anything like a satisfactory 
niauner. 

The Raj Rani temple, as will be seen from the 
woodcut (Xo. 23d), is small : but the plan is ar- 
ranged so as to give great variety and play of 
light and shade, ^iid as the details are of tlie most 
ex(iuisite beauty, it is one of the gems of Orissan 
art. The following woodcut Qso. 236), without 
attempting to illustrate the art, is quoted as char- 
acteristic of the emblems of the Kesari line. 
Flan of R'lj K.. 1 U Temple. Relow the pillar are three kneeling elephants, over 
by Babu Rajendra, and vhich dniniiieer tliiec lioiis, the emhleiiis of the race. 

corrected from Photo- i * 

tjrapha.) Scale 50 ft. to A.uo%e tlut5 a Augni, or lemaie iNaga, with her 
^ seven-headed snakediood, adorns the upper part of 

the pillar. They are to be found, generally in great numbers, in almost 
all the temples of the province. Over the doorway are the Xava 


r 'T 

r' 

T' / ^ 

V; r. 




^ It is to be hoped that Bahu Rojen- 
dra’s book may* to some extent remedy 
this deficiency. In the part, however, 
now published, he does not promise that 


this will be the case. - 
* Cunningham’s ‘Reports,’ vol. ii p. 
416. 
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\ Oraha^ or nine planets, which are almost more universal, both in 
I temples dedicated to Vishnu and in those belonging to the worship 
I of Siva. Indeed, in so far as any external signs are concerned, 
there does not seem to be any means by wliich the temples of the 
two religions can be dis- 


tinguished from one an- 
other. Throughout the 
province, from the time 
we first meet it, about 
A.D. 500, till it dies out 
about A.D. 1200, the style 
seems to be singularly 
uniform in its feature^, 
and it re(j[uires consider- 
able familiarity with it to 
detect its gradual progress 
towards decay. ^.Notwith- 
standing this, it is easy to 
perceive that there are tw< > 
styles of architecture in 
Orissa, whicli ran side ]>y 
side ^\dth one anotlier 
during the whole course. 

The first is reiresented 
l>y the temples of Parasu- 
rameswara and Muktes- 
wara (Woodcuts Nos. 230, 

231); the second by the great temple (Woodcut No. 233). 



Doorway in Rfij Ram Temple, 
(.I'lurn a Pliotogiaiih.) 


They are not 


antagonistic, hut sister style.^ and seem certainly to have had at least 
partially difiereiit origmsT^ We can find affinities with that of the 
Miikteswara group in Dluirwar and iiio>t parts of northern India: hut 
I know of nothing exactly like the great temple anywliere else. It 
seems to be cpiite indigenous, and if not the most heautiful, it is the 
simplest and most majestic of tlie Indo- Aryan styles. It may look 
like riding a hobby to death, but I cannot help suspecting a wooden 
origin for it — the courses look so much more like carved logs of 
wood laid one upon another than courses of masonry, and the mode 
and extent to which they are caiwed certainly savours of the same 
material. There is a mostiue built of Deodar pine in Kaslunir, to I e 
referred to hereafter, which certainly seems to favour this idea ; but 
till we find some older temples than any yet discovered in Orissa 
this must remain in doubt. Meanwhile it may be well to point out 
that about one-half of the older temples in Orissa follow the type of 
the great temple, and one-half that of Mukteswara ; but the two 
get confounded together in the 8th and 9th centuries, and are mixed 
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diagram Woodcut Xu. 124. Tlie two lower ones are carved with 
infinite beauty and variety on all their twelve faces, and the antetixie 
at the angles and breaks are used with an elegance and judgment a 
true Yavana could hardly have surpassed. There is, so far as I know, 
no roof in India where the same play of light and shade is obtained 
with an equal amount of richness and constructive propriety as in 
this instance, nor one that sits so gracefully on the base that 
supports it. 

Internally, the chamber is singularly plain, but presents some 
constructive peculiarities worthy of attention. On the floor it is 
about 40 ft. square, and the walls rise plain to about the same height. 
Here it begins to bracket inwards, till it contracts to about 20 ft., 
where it was ceiled with a flat stone roof, supported by wrought- 
iron beams — Stirling says nine, nearly 1 ft. square by 12 ft. to 18 ft. 
long.^ My measurements made the section less — 8 in. to 9 in., but 
the length greater, 23 ft. ; and Babii Rajendra points out that one, 
21 ft. long, has a square section of 8 in. at the end, but a depth of 
11 in. in the centre,- showing a knowledge of the properties and 
strengtli of the material that is remarkable in a people who are now 
so utterly incapable of forging such masses. The iron jjillar at Delhi 
(Woodcut Xo. 281) is even a more remarkable example than this, and 
no satisfactory explanation has yet been given as to the mode in 
which it was manufactured. Its object, however, is plain, while the 
emplo}Tnent of these beams here is a myster}'. They were not wanted 
for strength, as the building is still tirm after they have fallen, and 
so expensive a false ceiling was not wanted architecturally to roof so 
plain a chamber. It seems to be only another instance of that pro- 
fusion of labour which the Hindus loved to lavish on the temples of 
their gods. 


Fria. 

When from the capital we turn to Puri, we find a state of aflairs 
more altered than might be expected from the short space of time 
that had elapseil between the building of the Black Pagoda and the 
celebrated one now' found there. It i> true the dynasty had changed. 
In 1131, the Kesari Vansa, wdth their 8aiva tvor^liip, had been super- 
seded by the Ganga Vansa, w'ho w'ere aparently as devoted followers 
of Vishnu ; and they set to tvork at once to signalise their triumph 
by erecting the temple to Juganat, which has since acquired such a 
world-wide celebritv. 

^ ^Asiatic Researches,* vol. xv. p. 330. once supported, and it in extremely diffi- 

- These discrepancies arise from the <= alt to get at them so as to obtain correct 

fact that the beams lie on the floor buried meamiements. 
under the I’uins of the stone root they 
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It is not, of course, to be supposed tliat the kings of the Ganga 
line were the first to introduce the worship of Vishnu to Orissa. The 
whole traditions, as recorded by Stirling, contradict such an assump- 
tion, and the first temple erected on this spot to the deity is said 
to have been built by Yayati, the founder of the Kesari line.^ He it 
was who recovered the sacred image of Jiiganat from the place where 
it had been buried 150 years before, on the invasion of the \avanas, 
and a “ new temple was erected by him on the site of the old one, 
which was found to be much dilapidated and overwhelmed with 
sand.'*' ~ This, of course, was before the arrival of the Ay odhya Brah- 
mans alluded to above, who, though they may have retained pos- 
session of the capital during the continuance of the dynasty, did not 
apparently interfere with the rival worship in the provinces. 

It would indeed be contrary to all experience if, in a country 
where Bucldliism once existed, those who were followers of that faith 
had not degenerated hrst into jainism and then into Vislmuism. At 
Udayagiri ^ve have absolute proof in the caves of the first transition, 
and that it continued there till the time when the dlahrattas erected 
tiie little temple on the southern peak. In like manner, there 
T^eems little doubt that the tootli relic w^as preserved at Puri till 
the invasion of the Yavanas, apparently, as before mentioned, to 
obtain possession of it. According to the Buddhist version, it was 
buried in the jungle, bnt dug up again shortly afterwards, and con- 
veyed to Ceylon.^ According to the Bralimanical account, it was 
the image of Juganat, and not the tooth, that wus hidden and re- 
covered on the departure of the Yavanas, and then was enshrined at 
Juganat in a new temple on the sands. The tradition of a hone of 
Krishna being contained in the image J is evidently only a Brahmani- 
cal form of Buddhist relic worship, and, as has been frequently sug- 
gested, the three images of Juganat, his brother Balbliadra, and the 
sister Subhadhra, are only the Buddhist trinity — Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanga — disguised to suit the altered condition of belief among the 
common people. The pilgTimage, the Eat Jutra, the suspension of 
caste prejudices, ever^dhing in fact at Puri, is redolent of Buddhism, 
hut of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be recognisable by those 
who know’ that faith only in its older and purer form. 

The degradation of the faith, however, is hardly so remarkable as 
that of the style. Even Stirling, who was no captions critic, re- 
marks that it seems unaccountable, in an age w’heii the architects 
obviously i^ossessed some taste and skill, and were in most cases par- 
ticularly lavish in the use of sculptural ornament, so little pains 


^ ‘ Asiatic Researclies,’ vol. XV. p. 316. | waaso in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
^ Loc. cit., p. 265. ' Society of Bengal,’ vol. vi. p. 856, etseqq. 

^ Tournour’s abstract Ol the DaU- ? ^ ‘ Asiatic Researches/ vol. xv. p. 320. 
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together into what may almost be called a new style in the Raj Rani 
and temples of the 10th and llth centuries. 


Kaxaruc. 

With, perhaps, the single exception of the temple of Juganat at 
Puri, there is no temple in India better known and about which more 
has been written than the socalled Black Pagoda at Kanaruc ; nor 
is tiiere any one whose date and dedication is better known, if 
the literature on the subject could he dei>eiideJ upon. Stirling 
does not hesitate in asserting tliat the ]a’esent edifice, “as is well 
loiown, was built by the Raja Langora Narsingh Deo, in a.d. 
1241, under the superintendence of his minister Shibai Mantra ; ^ 
and every one who has since written on the subject adopts this 
date without he;^itation/- and the native records >eeui to C'_)nfirin it. 
Uompiete as tliis evidence, at iir:>t sight, ap})ears, I liave no hesitation 
111 putting it a-^ide, ten* the Minple reason that it seeni-^ impossible 
— alter tlie ereiUiou of so degraded a specimen of tlie art as the 
temple ot Puri (a.d. 1174 -the >^tvle ever could Icive rcverteil to 
anytliing >o beautiful as thi<. In general dedgii and detail it i- 
similar t.> the .Jagainoluui of the'^great temi>Ie at Bhuvane-war that 
at fii>t ^^ight 1 shonld he inclineil to place it in tlie .^aUxe centurv ; 
hut the details ot the tower exhibit a progress towards modern forms 
which is uniiimtakeahle,'^ and render a ditrereuce of date of ivro or 
possibly even three ceiitarie> more prolnable. Yet the only writteTi 
authority I know of for >uch a date is that eiven by Abul Fazl. 
.\fter de<rnbing the tem]Je. and a-dibiug it to Raja Nardimh Deo, 
lu A.T). 1241, with au amount <>f detail and decree of cireumstantialirv 
uhich ha> deceivisl every one, lie puietly .-nbU tliar it i< ^aid "‘to he 
a. work of 7:tu years' autipuitv.’' In other w* rd<, it wes erected in 
A.D. or A.D. STo, ucconliiig tn the dace we iw^ume for tlie com- 
position of tlie Ayemi Akbeiaa If tliere were a king of that name 
ennong the Rois faiufaitt- of the Ke-ari line, thi> would ^iittice : but 
no such name i< found in tlie liw-n Tlii-, however, is not final: for 
■n an inscriptiMU on tlu‘ Brahmane-war temjile the tpieen, who built 
ineiubim* tlie la o - A' her liud aiel, rdvubAn, md six of his 


^ ‘Aijiatc* i:> \(ti. XV'. p. -jJT, 

“ ^Ivnt'U nnJudol 111 tiio iiUTuo».a ' Knt. 
as e.X] taint’d al»cvt, I had no know Icdg- 
of the sgyle when I vi-itt'l OiP-'K and 
had no photnguipli'^ t») illu-tiatt the 
architecture of ttinjtts to wlikh I was 
not then allowed acteNS. 

^ When I vi^iteil Ori>si in 1S37 and 
■sketched this temjde, a great ]>:irt of the 
t>iw'er wMs still standing. See * PicTii- 


liln-tuitiuii*. of lu.hau Arcldteo- 
tuie, }>aitiii. it iia>'^LiiL’t ialleii entiitlv, 

hut W'litilitr lioni fctrtN^ ut weather or by 
aid fioiu The Publit Ukuks Depaitinent 
is l)y no means clear. 

A\een Akbciy, (Jladwin’s tiuns- 
lation, vol. ii. id. 

Hunters ‘Oii'-sa, Apptiidi.v vii p. 
1S7, et Stqq. 
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ancestors : but neither he nor any of them are to be found in the 
lists except the tirst, Janmejaya, and it is doubtful Tvhether even he 
was a Kesari king or the hero of the ^ ilahabharata/ ^ In all this 
uncertainty we have really notliing to guide us but the architecture, 
and its testimo 2 iy is so distinct that it does not appear to me doubtful 
that this temple really belongs to the latter lialf of the 9th century. 

Another point of interest connected with this temple is, that all 
authors, apparently follo%nng Abul Fazl, agxee that it was like'^fEe 
temple of Marttand, in Kashmir (ante^ p. 287), dedicated to the sun. 
I have never myself seen a Sun temple in India, and being entirely 
ignorant of the ritual of the sect, I w'ould not wish to appear to 
dogmatise on the subject; but I have already expressed my doubts 
as to the dedication of Marttand, and I may be allowed to repeat 
them here. The traces of Sun worship in Bengal are so slight that 
they have escaped me, as they have done the keen scrutiny of the 
late H. H. Wilson.*^ 

In the Vedas it appears that Vishnu is called the Sun, or it may 
be the sun bears the name of Vishnu ; ^ and this may account, 
perhaps, for the w^ay in which the name has come to be applied to 
this temple, which differs in no other respect from the other temples 
of Vishnu found in Orissa. The architectural forms are identical ; 
they are adorned with the same symbols. Tlie A^ava Graha, or nine 
' planets, adorn the lintel of this as of all the temples of the Kesari 
line. The seven-headed serpent -forms are found on eveiy temple 
of the race, from the great one at Bhuvaneswar to this one, and it 
is only distinguishable from those of Siva by the obscenities that 
disfigure a part of its sculptures. This is, unfortunately only too 
common a characteristic of Vaishnava temples all over India, but is 
hardly, if ever, found in Saiva temples, and never was, so far as I 
know, a characteristic of the worship of the Sun god. 

Architecturally, the gxeat beauty of this temple arises from the 
form of the design of the roof of the Jagamohan, or porch — the only 
part now remaining. Both in dimensions and detail, it is extremely 
like that of the great temple at Bhuvaneswar, but it is here divided 
into three storeys instead of two, which is an immense improvement, 
and it rises at a more agreeable angle. The first and second storeys 
consist of six cornices each, the tliird of five only, as shown in the 


^ ‘ Journal ot the A&iatie Society of i 
Bengal,' vol. vii. p. 557. 

- ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvi. p. 25. 

^ In his ‘Antiquities of Orissa’ (p. 151), 
Babu Rajendra sums up exhaustively the 
argument for and agdiiist Vishnu beiM 
considered the same as the Sun iiuaR 
Vedas, and, on the whole, makes 
a strong c»se in favour of the identificl^ 


tion. Kveii, however, if the case were 
much less strong than it appear to be, 
it by no means follows that what was 
only dimly shadowed forth in the Vedas 
may not have become an accepted fact in 
the Puranas, and an established dogma 
in Orissa in the 9th century, when this 
temple was erected. 
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should have beeu taken with the decoration and finishing of thiii> 
sacred and stupendous edificed It is not, however, only in the detail, 
but the outline, the pri>portions, and ever}" arrangement of the temple, 
show that the art in this province at least had received a fatal down- 
ward impetus from which it never recovered. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan - (Woodcut No. 237), this 
temple has a double enclosure, a thing otherAvise unknown in the 
mu'th. Externally it measures 670 ft. by G40 ft., and is surrounded 
by a wall 20 ft. to 30 ft. high, Avith four gates. The inner enclosure 



S. a].> o' ..1 th( Inck 

■J' ^ ^ r rC’ .isi P' n l.y R. P ARikeij..) 


iiK-nMitv- t-jo fr. I.V ft., nu.l i,v a donUo wall with 

t'..uv Within tlii^ la-t -taii.h thy Bara Dywul, A. ineii.Miriiiy' 

stilt, twru- thy , ■.nitre. ..r ft. lutne tiiau the -Teat temple at Bhii- 
vauo'war; with it>. pmvU .n Ja-amolum, B. it measure^ ir>:> ft, ea.st 
ami wo-t, while the yreat t.iwer tn a hei^iht ...f 1 ft. s Beyoml 


^ * A-si.itic Rn'ttarcht vnl. \v, p, Slfi. 
- Tht^ plan is reilucol tifni oue to a 
Stale ot 40 feet to 1 in., nude i>y an 
intelligent native assistant to the PuMie 
Works Department, nameO Ka«lhiea Pur- 


piau A ever 

tonml done Py a native siifficientlv cor^ 
ry. t to t.e u-cl, e.xcept a-i a diagia'in. or 
alter senou-, do*-toring. 

Hunter, ‘ Oiis^a,' vol. i. p. 123 . 
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this two other porches were afterwards added, the Xat-mandir, C, and 
Bhog-mandir, D, making the whole length of the temple about 300 ft., 
or as nearly as may be the same as that at Bhu vanes war. Besides 
this there are, as in all great Hindu temples, numberless smaller 
shrines within the two enclosures, but, as in all instances in the 
north, they are kept subordinate to the principal one, which liere 
towers supreme over all. 





23$. View of Tower of Temple of Jugaiiat. (From a Photograph.) 


Except in its double enclosure, and a certain irregularity ot plan, 
this temple does not differ materially in arrangement from the great 
ones at Bhuvaneswar and elsewhere ; but besides the absence of detail 
already remarked upon, the outline of its vimana is totally devoid 
either of that solemn solidity of the earlier examples, or the gTace that 
characterised those subsec|uently erected ; and when we add to this 
that whitewash and paint have done theif worst to add vulgarity to 
forms already sufficiently ungraceful, it will ea-ily he understood that 
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this, the most famous, is also the most disappointing of northern 
Hindu temples.^ As may be seen from the preceding illustration 
(Woodcut No. 23S), the parts are so nearly the same as those found 
in all the older temples at BhuTaneswar, that the difterence could 
hardly be expressed in words ; even the woodcut, however, is sutScient 
to show how changed they are in effect, but the building itself should 
he seen fully to appreciate the clegTadation that has taken place. 


Jajepur axd Cuttack. 


Jajepur, on the Byturni, was one of the old capitals of the pro- 
vince, and even now contains temples which, from the squareness of 
their forms, may be old, but, if so, they have been so completely dis- 
guised by a thick coating of plaster, that their carvings are entirely 
obliterated, and there is nothing by which their age can be deter- 
mined. The place was long occupied by the ]\Iahomedans, and the 
presence of a handsome mosc^ue may account for the disappearance of 
some at least of the Hindu remains. There is one pillar, however, still 
standing, which deserves to be illustrated as one of the most pleasing 
examples of its class in India (Woodcut Ao. 239). Its proportions 
are beautiful, and its details in excellent taste ; but the mouldings of 
the base, which are those on which the Hindus were accustomed to 
lavish the utmost care, have unfortunately been destroyed. Originally 
it is said to have sitpported a figure of Garuda — the Vahana of Vishnu 
— and a figure is pointed out as the identical one. It may be so, and 
if it is the case, the pillar is of the 12th or 13th centurj'. This also 
seems to be the age of some remarkable pieces of sculpture which 
were discovered some years ago on the brink of the river, where they 
had apparently been hidden from ilahoniedan bigotrjo They are in 


1 Kews has just reached this country 
of a curious accident having happened 
in this temple. Just after the gods had 
been removed from their Siuhasan to 
take their animal excursion to the 
Gundicha Xur, some stones of the roof 
fell in, and would have killed any atten- 
dants and smashed the gods had they 
not fortunately all been absent. As- 
suming the interim of the Bara Dewul 
to be as represented (Woodcut So. 124), 
it is not easy to see how this could have 
happened. But in the same woodcut the 
porch or Jagamohan of the Kanaruc 
pagoda is represented with a flat false 
roof, which has fallen, and now encum- 
bers the floor of the apartment. That 
roof, however, was lbnn^<l '-,f ?tone laid 


on iron beams, and looked as if it could 
only have been shaken down by an earth - 
Q^uake. I have little doubt that a simi- 
lar false roof was iormed some way up the 
tower over the altar at Puri, but fonned 
probably of stone laid on wooden beams 
ainl either decay or the white ants having 
de:;trnyed the timber, the stones have 
tallen as narrated. 

A similar roof so supported on wooden 
beams still exists in the structural temple 
on the shore at Mah ivellipore, and, I 
have no doubt, eUevliere, but it is almost 
impossible to get access to these cells 
when the gods are at home, and the 
places are so daik it is equally impossible 
to see, except when in niins. how they 
were roofed. 
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quite a difterent style from auythmg at Bhuvaneswar or Kanaruc. 
and probably more modern than anything at those places. 

Cuttack became the capital of the country in a.b. 989-1006, when 
a certain Markut Kesari built a stone 
revStement to protect the site from en- 
croachment of the river. ^ It too, how- 

ever, has suffered, first from the intoler- 
ant bigotry of the Moslem, and after- 
wards from the stolid indifference- of 
the British rulers, so that very little 
remains ; but for this the nine -storeyed 
palace of Mukund Deo, the contem- 
porary of Akbar, might still remain to 
us in such a state at least as to be intel- 
ligible. AVe hear so much, however, of 
these nine-storeyed palaces and viharas, 
that it ma}" be worth while quoting 
Abul Fazl's description of this one, in 
order to enable us to understand some of 
the allusions and descriptions we after- 
wards may meet with : — “In Cuttack,” 
he says, “ there is a fine palace, built by 
Rajah Mukund Deo, consisting of nine 
storeys. The first storey is for ele- 
phants, camels, and horses ; the second 
for artillery and military stores, where 
also are quarters for the guards and 
other attendants ; the third is occupied 
by porters and watchmen ; the fourth 
appropriated for the several artificers : 
the kitchens make the fifth range ; the sixth contains the Rajali’^ 
public apartments ; the seventh is for the transaction of private 
business ; the eighth is where the women reside : and the ninth is the 
Rajah's sleeping apartment. To the south,” he adds, “of this i^alace 
is a very ancient Hindu temple.” ^ 

As Orissa at the period when this was vTitten was practically a 
part of Akbar s kingdom, there seems little doubt that this description 
was furnished by some one who knew the place. There are seven- 
storeyed palaces at Jeypur and Bijapur still standing, which 
were erected about this date, and one of five storeys in Akbar s 
own palace at Futtehpore Sikri, but none, so far as I know, of nine 


^ ‘ Asiatic Researches/ vol. XV. p. 36 r. ‘Ayeen Akbery/ Gladwin’s trans- 

® Ibid., p. 335 ; Hunter’s ‘ Orissa/ vol. lation, vol. ii. p. 13. 
i. p. 266. 



i!30 Hiiulu Pillar in Jajepur, 
(From a Photograph.) 
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the present day they avoid it in their temples in so far as it is 
possible to do so. In Orissa, however, in the 13th century, they built 
numerous bridges in various parts of the province, but never em- 
ployed a true arch in any of them. The Atarah Nullah bridge at 
Puri, built by Kebir Narsingh Deo, about 12o0, has been drawn and 
describe<l by Stirling, and is the finest in the province of those still 
in use. Between the abutments it is 275 ft. long, and with a road- 
way 35 ft. wide. That shown in the above woodcut (No. 240) is 
probably older, and certainly more picturesque, though constructed 
on the same identical plan. It may be unscientific, but many of 
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these old bridges are standing and in use, while many of those we 
have constriieted out of the ruins of the temples and palaces have 
been swept away as if a curse were upon them. 

Co^’C'LUsION. 

The above may be considered a'^ a somewhat meagre account ox 
one of the most complete and interesting styles of Indian arcliiteeture. 
It WTjuld, however, be impossible to do it justice without an amount 
of illustration incompatible with the scope of this work, and with 
details thawn on a larger scale than its pages admit of. It is to be 
hoped that Babu Eajendra’s work may, to some extent, at least, 
supply this deficiency. The first volume can only, however, be con- 
sidered as introductory, being wholly occupied with preliminary 
matters, and avoiding all dates or descriptions of particular buildings. 
The second, when it appears, may remedy this defect, and it is 
to be hoped will do so, as a good monograph of the Orissan style 
would convey a more correct idea of what Indian art really is than 
a similar account of any other style we are act|uainted with in India. 

I From the erection of the temple of Parasuramesw'ara, a.d. 500. to that 
! of JuganM at Puri, a.d. 1174, the style steadily progresses without any 
' interruption or admixture of foreign elements, while the examples 
are so numerous that one might be found for every fifty years ot 
the period — probably for every twenty— and we might thus have a 
chronometric scale of Hindu art during these seven centuries that 
would be invaluable for application to other ])laces or styles. It is 
also in Orissa, if anywhere that we may hope to find the inciniahula 
that will explain much that is now mysterious in the forms of the 
temples and the origin of many parts of their ornamentation. An 
examination, for instance, of a hundred or so of the ruined and half- 
ruined temples of the province would enable any competent person to 
say at once how far the theory above enunciated (AVoodcut Ao. 124) — 
to account for the curved form of the towers — w^as or was not in 
accordance with the facts of the case, and, if opposed to them, wEat 
the true theory of the curved form really wats. In like manner, it 
seems hardly doubtful that a careful examination of a great number 
of examples w’ould reveal the origin of the amalaka crowning orna- 
ment. I feel absolutely convinced, as stated above, that it did not 
grow out of the berry of the Phyllanfhus emhlica, and am very" 
doubtful if it had a vegetable origin at all. But no one yet has 
suggested any other theory which will bear examination, and it is 
only from the earliest temples themselves that any satisfactory 
answer can be expected. 

It is not only, however, that these and many other technical 
questions will be answered when any competent person undertakes a 

2 F 2 
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tlioroiigli examination of the ruins, but they will afford a picture of 
the cmlization and of the arts and religion of an Indian community 
during seven centuries of isolation from external influences, such as can 
hardly be obtained from any other source. So far as we at present 
know, it is a singularly pleasing picture, and one that wiU well repay 
any pains that may be taken to present it to the English public in a 
complete and intelligible fonn. 


Tentative List of Dates and Doiensioxs of the Peixcipal Ohts^an Temple^. 




External 

Internal 

Dates. 


Dininisions 

Dimensions 


ot Toweia. 

of ails. 


Pai'a'^urameswara 

MuktO't.Wira 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 


ft. 

500-600 1 

20 X 
14 X 

20 . 
14 . 

11 

6 

X 

X 

9 

6 

1 

Sari Dewala 

24 X 

22 

12 

X 

12 

600-700 

!Moi re Serai 

Allan t a Vasu Deva 

26 X 

n [ 

16* 

X 

14 

6.J i 

1 

Bhuvaneswar 

Sideswara .... 

66 X 

60 . 

42 

X 

42 

/ 00-S50 

Adtala Devi 

Alaikandeswara in Puii 
Biahmeswaia 






S73 . 

Kanariic .... 

60 X 

60 

40 

X 

40 

12 

900-1000 

Kedareswar .... 
Piaj Kaci .... 

X 

CO 

25 

12* 

X 

1104 

Yat Mandir at Biiuvanesvrdr 






1198 

Juganat, Puii 

73 X 

73 ’ 

29 

X 

29^ 


^ These dimensions, except those of 
Kanarnc, are taken from a table in Babii 
Rajendra’s ' Antkinities of Orissa,’ vol. i. 
p. 41, and are sufficient to give an idea 
of the relative size of the buildiug^ So 
far as I can make out they are taken 
from angle to angle of the towers, but as 
they all have projections on their faces. 


[ vhen cubed, as L done in the table re- 
ferred to, they are much too small. I may 
aLo observe that I know of no instance 
: in which the two dimensions differ. The 
, four faces are always, I believe, alike. 

, The dates are my own ; none are given, 

; except for the gi'eat temple, in the Babu’s 
first volume. 
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CHAPTER IIP 

WESTERN INDIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Dharwar — Brahmauical Rock-cut Temples. 


Dharwar. 

'If the province of Orissa is interesting from the completeness and 
unifonnity of its style of Indo- Aryan architecture, that of Dharv'ar, 
or, more correctly speaking of Maharastra, is almost equally so from 
, exactly the opposite conditions. In the Tvestern province, the Dra- 
vidian style struggles tvith the northern fn* supremacy during all 
the earlier stages of their growth, and the mode in which the one 
influenced the other will be one of the most interesting and in- 
structive lessons we can learn from their study, when the materials 
exist for a thorough investigation of the architectural history of this 
province. In magnificence, however, the western can never pretend 
to rival the eastern pro^dnce. There are more and far finer buildings 
ill the one city of Bhuvaneswar alone than in all the cities of 
Maharastra put together, and the extreme elaboration of their details 
gives the Orissan examples a superiority that the western temples cannot 
pretend to rival. 

Among the oldest and most characteristic of the Dharwar temples 
is that of Pajianatha, at Purudkul, or Pittadkul, as it is now spelt. 
As will be seen from the plan of this temple given above (Woodcut 
■N'o. 122, page 221), the cell with its tower, has not the same 
predominating importance which it always had in Orissa ; and 
instead of a mere vestibule it has a four-pillared porch, which would 
in itself be sufficient to form a complete temple on the eastern side 
of India, Beyond this, however, is the great porch, Mantapa, or 
Jagamohan — square, as usual, but here it possesses sixteen pillars, 
in four groups, instead of the astylar amngements so common in 
the east. It is, in fact, a copy, with very slight alterations, of the 
plan of the great Saiva temple at the same place (Woodcut A^o. 189), 
or the Kylasat Ellora (Woodcut No. 186). These, with others recently 
brought to light, form a group of early temples wholly DraHdian in 
style, but having no affinity, except in plan, with the Temple of 
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Papanatlia, \yliieli as esseutially Iiido-Aryan in all its areliiteetiiral 
arrangements. This, in fact, may l)e looked upon as the charac- 
teristic diffeTence between the styles of Dharwar and Orissa. The 
western style, from its proximity to the Drayidian and admixture 
with it, in fact, used pillars freely and with eiiect wheiieyer wanted ; 
while their use in Orissa is almost unknown in the best ages of tlie 
style, and their intrudiietion, as it took place there, sliowed only too 



clearly the nece-^ity tliat lia 1 arisen in tlie decay of tlie style, to su2)2>ly 
with foreign forms the want of originality of inyention. 

The external effect of the hiiilding may be judged of from the 
aboye woodcut (Xo. 241;, The outline of the tower is not unlike 
that of tlie Parasurameswara tenqile at BliuyaiiesAvar. with which it was 
probably contemporary — ciive a.d. doO— but the central belt is more 
pronounced, and alway'^ a])parently was on the west side of India. 
^ It will aho be oh^eryed in this tower that eyery third course has on 
ithe angle a form which lias ju-t been described as an amalaka in 
Speaking of the crowning member^ of Uri>san temjdes. Here it looks 
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' as if the two intermediate courses simulated roofs, or a roof in two 
storeys, and then this crowning member was introduced, and the same 
thing repeated over and over again till the requisite height was 
obtained. In the Parasurameswara there are tliree intermediate 
courses (Woodcut Xo. 230); in the great tower at Bhuvaneswar, 
five ; and in the more modern temples they disappear from the 
angles, but are supplied by the miniature temple-forms applied to 
the sides. In the temple at Bnddh Gaya the same form occurs 
(Woodcut Xo. 16) on the angle of each storey; but there it looks 
more like the capital of a pillar, which, in fact, I believe to be its real 
original. But from whatever form derived, this repetition on the angles 
is in the best possible taste ; the eye is led upwards by it, and is pre- 
pared for the crowning member, which is thus no longer isolated and 
alone, but a part of a complete design. 

The frequency of the repetition of this ornament is, so far as is 
now known, no bad test of the age of a temple. If an example were 
found where everj alternate course wns an amalaka, it probably would 
be older than any temple we have yet known. It would then represent 
a series of roofs, five, seven, or nine storeys, built over one another. It 
had, however, passed into conventionalities before we meet \vith it. 

Whenever the temples of this district are thoroughly investigated, 
they will, no doubt, throw immense light on the early history of the 
style.^ As the case now stands, however, the principal interest 
centres in the caves of Badami, which being the only Brahmanical 
caves known that have positive dates upon them, they gave us a fixed 
point from which to reason in respect of other series such as we have 
never had before. For the present, they must make w^ay for other 
examples better known and of more general architectural interest. 

Brahmaxical RocK-crx Temples. 

.Uthough the structural temples of the Badami group- in Dharwar 
^are of such extreme interest, as has been pointed out above, they are 
I surpassed in importance, for our present purposes at least, by the 
rock-cut examples. 

At Badami there are three caves, not of any great dimensions, 


^ The nvo works on this subject are i - For architectural purposes the three 
the - Architectural History of Dharwar j pUces may be considered as one. Aiwulli 
and Mysore,’ fob, 100 plates, Murray, j is fi ye or six miles north of Badami, and 
1866, and Burgess’s ’ Report on tlm Bel- j Purudkul or Pittadkul as far south. Ten 
gam and Kuladgi Districts,’ 1S74. Con- | miles coyers the whole, which must haye 
sidering the time ayailable and the j 1 een in the 6th or 7th century a place 
means at his disposal, ]Mr. Burgess did 1 of great importance — possibly Watipi- 
wonders. but it is no dispraise to say | pura, the capital of the Chalukyas in 
that he has not, nor could any man in j the oth or 6rh century. See - Journal of 
his place, exhaust so vast a subject. I the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. iv. p. 9. 
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blit of singular interest from their architectural details and sculp- 
tures, and more so from the fact that one of them, No. 3, contains an 
inscription with an undoubted date upon it. There are, as pointed 
out above, innumerable Buddliist inscriptions on the western caves, 
but none vdth da 1 6:5 from any well-ascertained era, and none, un- 
foitiinately, of the Brahmanical caves at Ellora or elsewhere have 
inscriptions that can be called integral, and not one certainly with a 
date on it. The consequence is, that the only mode by which their 
ages could be approximated was by arranging them in sequences, 
according to our empirical or real knowledge of the history of the 
peiiod during which they were supposed to have been excavated. At 
Ellora, for instance, it was assumed that the Buddhist preceded the 
Brahmanical excavations, and that these were succeeded by the Jaina ; 
and various local and architectural peculiarities rendered this hypo- 
thesis extremely probable. Arguing on this basis, it was found that 
the one chaitya cave there, the Viswakarma, was nearly identical in 
style with the last of the four cliaityas at Ajunta (No. 26), and that 
cave, for reasons given above, was placed at the end of the 6th 
centur}', say a.d. 600. The caves next it were assumed to occupy the 
7th century, thus leading on to the Raineswara gToup, about a.d. 700, 
and the Jaina gToup would then have occupied the next century. 
The age of the Kylas or Dravidian group, being exceptional, could 
only be determined by extraneous evidence, and, as already pointed 
out, from its extreme similarity with the great temple at Pittadkul, 
belongs almost certainly to the 8th century ; and from a similar chain 
of reasoning the Jaina group is brought back to about the same age, or 
rather earlier, say a.d. 650. 

The inscription on the No. 3 cave at Badami is dated in the twelfth 
year of the reign of a well-known king, Mangaliswara, in the 500th 
3^ear after the inauguration of the Saka king, or in 79 ; the date 
therefore is a.d. 579. Admitting, which I think its architecture ren- 
ders nearly certain, that it is the earliest of the three, still they are 
su like one another, that the latest must be assumed to have been 
^excavated within the limits of the next centim^, say a.d. 575-700. 
Comparing the architecture of this group with that known as the 
central or Raineswara group at Ellora, it is so nearly identical, 
that though it may be slightl}' more modern, it can hardly now be 
doubted they too, including perhaps the cave known as the Ashes of 
Ravana, must have been excavated in tlie 7th centuiy'. Instead, there- 
fore, of the sequence formerly adopted, we are forced to fall back on 
that marvellous picture of religious toleration described by the 
Chinese Pilgrim as exhibited at Allahabad in the year a.d. 643. On 
that occasion the King Siladitya distributed alms or gifts to 10,000 
priests 'rdinieaj'), the fii^t day in honour of Buddha, the second of 
Aditya the Sun Alshnu and the third in honour of Iswara or 
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Siva ; ^ and the eighteen kings who assisted at this splendid quin- 
quennial festival seem promiscuously to have honoured equally these 
three divinities. With this toleration at head-quarters, we ought not to 
be surprised if we find the temples of the three religions overlapping 
one another to some extent. 

The truth of the matter is, that one of the greatest difficulties an 
antiquary experiences before the 8tli century, is to ascertain to what 
divinity any temple or a cave is dedicated. In the three caves, for^ 
instance, at Badami, the sculptures are wholly Yaishnava, and no one 
would douht that they were dedicated to^that deity, but in the sanc- 
tuaries of all is the lingam or emblem of Siva. It has been suggested 
that this may have been an afterthought, but if so the cave must have 
b^n without meaning. There is no siiiliasan or throne on which an 
image of a deity could be placed, nor is the cell large enough for that 
purpose. 

Unfortunately there are no Buddhist buildings or caves so far 
south as Badami, and we are consequently deprived of that means for 
comparison ; and before anything very definite can be laid down, it 
will require that some one familiar with the subject should go over 
the whole of the western caves, and institute a rigid comparison of 
their details. Meanwhile, however, the result ot‘ the translations of 
the inscriptions gathered by Mr. Burgess, and of his plans and views, “ 
is that we must compress our history of the western caves within nar- 
rower limits than originally seemed necessary.^ The buildings in the 
Dharwar district seem all to be comprised between the years 500 
and 750 A.n., with probably a slight extension either way, and those 
at Ellora being certainly sjuichronous, must equally be limited to the 
same period of time. 

Pending a more complete investigation, which I hope may be 
undertaken before long, I would propose the following as a tentative 
chronology of the far-famed series of caves at Ellora : — 


Buddhist : — VisAvakarma to Das Avatara 
Jaina : — Indra, Juganat, Subha s, Ac, 
Hindu : — Rameswara to Dhunmar Lena 
Dra vidian : — Kyi as .... 


A.D. 500-600 
550-650 
600-750 
725-SOO 


The cave at Eleplianta follows of course the date here given for 
the Dhumnar Lena, and must thus date after the middle of the 8th 
century.^ 


^ ‘ Histoire de Hiouen Thsang, ’ p. 255 : 
‘Vie et Voyages,’ vol. i. p. 2S0. 

‘Report on the District of Belgam 
and Kuladgi,’ 1874. 

3 When I originally wrote on the sub- 
ject I thought I had the Oth and 10th cen- 


turies at my disposal. It now appeai-s 
they must be blotted out as non-existent 
lor any historical or artistic purpose. 

* This is the date given by Mr. Burgess 
in his description in ‘The Caves at 
Eleplianta.' Bombay. 1S71, p. 5. 
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These dated caves and buildings have also rendered another service 
to the science of arclunology, inasmuch as they enable us to state with 
confidence that the principal caves at Mahavellipore must be circum- 
scribed within the same limits. The architecture there being so lean 
and poor, is most misleading, but, as hinted above, I believe it arose 
from the fact that it was Dravidian, and copied literally from struc- 
tural buildings, by people who had not the long experience of the 
Buddhists in cave architecture to guide them, for there seems to have 
been no Buddhists so far south. But be that as it may, a comparison 
of the Hindu sculptures at Badami with those of Ellora on the one 
hand, and Mahavellipore on the other, renders it almost absolutely 
certain that they were j^ractically contemporaiy. The famous bas- 
relief of Durga, on her lion, slaying Maliasura, the Minotaur,^ is 
earlier than one very similar to it at Ellora ; and one, the Viratarupa,- 
is later by probably a century than the sculpture of the same subject 
in cave 3 at Badami.^ Some of the other bas-reliefs are later, some 
earlier, than those representing similar subjects in the three series, 
but it seems now impossible to get over the fact that they are practi- 
cally synchronous. Even the gTeat l>as-relief, which I was inclined to 
assign to a more modern period, probably belongs to the 7 th or 8th 
cent nr}'. The great Xega king, whom all the world are there worship- 
ping, is represented as a man whose head is shaded by a seven -headed 
serpent-hood, but also with a serpent -body from the waist downwards. 
That form was not knowm in the older Buddhist sculptures, but has 
now been found on all the (^rissan temples (for instance Woodcut 
No. 236), and nearly as frequently at Badami.'^ This difficulty being 
removed, there seems no reason why this gigantic sculpture should not 
take the place, which its state of execution w'ould otherwise assign to 
it — say A.r>. 700 — as a mean date, subject to subsequent adjustment. 

In a general work like the present it is of course impossible to 
illustrate extensive a group as that of the Brahmanical caves to 
such an extent as to render their history or affinities intelligible to 
those who have m')t by other means become familiar with the subject. 
Fortunately, however, in this instance the materials exist by which 
any one may attain the desired information with verv^ little difficulty. 
Daniell’s dra^ungs — or rather Mr. Wales’ — made in 1795, have long 
made the public ocituainted with the principal caves at Ellora; Sir 
Fharles Malet’s paper in the sixth volume of the ' Asiatic Eesearches ; ’ 
Seely’s ‘Wonders of Ellora,’ published in 1820, and numerous other 
works, with the photographs now* available, supply nearly all that 
can be desired in that direction. The same may be said of Elephanta, 


^ ' TraLsactions of the Royal A^iati^ j ^ l^urgt^ss. ‘Report on Belgam,’ &c.. 
S<K-iety,' vol. ii. ph 4. 1 pk 31. 

- Log. cit.. pi. t). I Lnc, cit.. pis, 20. 23. 10. 
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which has been exlianstiveh^ treated by Mr. Burgess in the work 
above referred to. Chambers' paper in the second volume of the 
‘Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society/ supplies, with Dr. Hunter’s 
photogTaphs, a vast amount of information regarding the Alahavelli- 
pore antiquities ; and Mr. Burgess’s recent report on the Dharwar 
caves completes, to a gxeat extent, the information wanted to under- 
stand the peculiarities of the group. Xotvdthstanding this, it is well 
worthy of a monogTaph, insomuch as it aflbrds the only representation 
of the art and mythology' of the Hindus on the revival of their 
religion, which was commenced by the Guptas a.d. 318-465, but really 
inaugurated by the great Vieraniaditya, a.d. 495-530, and which, when 
once started, continued to flourish till the great collapse in the 
8th century. 

* After all, however, the subject is one more suited to the purposes 
of the mythologist and the sculptor than to the architect. Like all 
rock-cut examples, except the Draviflian, the caves have the intolerable 
.defect of having no exteriors, and consequently no external archi- 
'tectural form. The only parts of them which strictly belong to 
architectural art are their pillars, and though a series of them would 

be interesting, they vary so ^ 

much, from the nature of the ^ 

material in which they are 
carved, and from local circum- 
’ stances, that they do not possess 
the same historical signiflcance 
that external f)rnis would af- 
ford. Such a pillar, fur instance, 
as this one from* the cave called 
Lanka, on the side of the pit 
in which the Kvlas staiuls 
(Woodcut No. 242/ though in 
exquisite taste as a rock-cut 
example, where the utmost 
strength is apparently required 
to support the mass of rock 
above, does not afford any 
points of comparison with struc- ^52 
tural examples of the same age. 

In a buibling it tvould be cum- 
bersome and absurd ; under a 
mass of rock it is elegant and 

appropriate. The pillars in the caves at Mahavellipore fail from 
the opposite friult : they retain their structural form, though used in 
the rock, and look frail and weak in consecpience : but while this 
diversity in practice prevailed, it ])reveiit> their use as a chronometric 
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PilJar ill Kjla-'i Elloru. 
(Fimn a Drawing by the Author.) 
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scale being appreciated, as it would be if the practice had been 
uniform. As, however, Xo. 3 at Badami is a cave with a positive 
date, A.D. 579, it maybe well to give a plan and section (Woodcuts 
Nos. 243 and 244) to illustrate its peculiarities, so as to enable 

a comparison to be made between 
it and other examples. Its details 
will be found fully illustrated in Mr. 
Burgess's re^xau. 

Though not one of the largest, it 
is still a fine cave, its verandah mea- 
suring 70 ft., with a depth of 50 •£!., 
beyond which is a simple plain cell, 
containing the liiigam. At one end 
of the verandah is the Narasingha 
Avatar ; at the other end Vishnu 
seated on the five -headed serpent 
Ananta. The front pillars have each 
three brackets, of very wooden design, all of which are ornamented 
by two or three figures, generally a male and female, with a child 



(Prom a Plan by Mr. Burgess.) 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 
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214. Section of Ca\e Xo. 3, BaJarni. (From a Diawing by Mr. Burgess.) Scale 25 ft. to 1 in. 

ur dwarf — all of eon>iderable beauty and delicacy of execution. The 
inner pillars are varied, and more architectural in tlieir forms, but 
in the best style of Hindu art. 

Compared with the style of art found at Amravati, on the opposite 
coast, it is curious to observe how nearly Buddha, seated on the many- 
headed Naga,^ resembles Vishnu on Ananta in the last woodcut, and 
though the religion is changed, the art has hardly altered to such an 
extent as might be expected, considering that two centuries had pro- 
bably elapsed between the execution of these two bas-reliefs. The 
change of religion, however, is complete, for though Buddha does 
appear at Badami, it is in the very subordinate position of the ninth 
Avatar of Vishnn,- 

Sometimes the Hindus successfully conquered one of the main 
iliffieulties of cave architecture by excavating them on the spur of a 




^ • Tree and Serpent tVorship,’ })1. 7t). 

- Hurgeb^. 'Report un Relgani iiiid Kuladji.’ pi. 31. 
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hill, as at the Dhuniiiar Lena at Ellora, or by suiToiuiding them by 
courts, as at Elephant a ; so that light was introduced on three sides 
instead of only one, as was too often the ease both with Buddhist 
and Hindu excavations. These two, though probably among the 
last, are certainly the finest Hindu excavations existing, if looked at 
from an architectural point of view. The Ellora example is the 
larger and finer, mea- 
suring 150 ft. each way 
(Woodcut No. 245). 

That at Elephanta, 
though extremely simi- 
lar in general arrange- 
ment, is less regular in 
plan, and also some- 
what smaller, mea- 
suring only 130 ft. by 
120 ft. It is easy to 
see that if these temples 
stood in the open they 
would only be porches, 
like that at Baillur 
(Woodcut No. 221), and llunlbel•lc^s other examples, which are found 
ever^’where ; but the necessities of ruck-cut architecture recpiired that 
the cella should be placed inside the mantapa, or porch, instead of 
externally to it, as was always the case in structural examples. This, 
perhaps, was hardly to be regretted ; but it shows how little the 
practice of cutting temples in the rock w^as suited to the temple-forms of 
the Hindus, and we need not, therefore, feel surprised how readily they 
abandoned it when any idea of rivalling the Buddhists had ceased to 
prompt their efforts in this direction. 

So far as I know, there is only one example where the Indo- 
Aryan architects attempted to rival the Dravidian in producing a 
monolithic exterior. It is at a place called Dliumnar, in Rajputana, 
where, as already mentioned {arde^ p. 162), there is an extensive series 
of late Buddhist excavations. In order to mark their triumph over 
that fallen faith, the Hindus, apparently in the 8th centuiy, drove 
an open cutting into the side of the hill, till they came to a part 
high enough for their purpose. Here they enlarged this cutting into 
a pit 105 ft. by TO ft., leaving a temple of very elegant architecture 
standing in the centre, with seven small cells surrounding it, pre- 
cisely as was done in the case of the Kylas at Ellora. The effect, 
however, can hardly be said to be pleasing (Woodcut No. 246). A 
temple standing in a pit is always an anomaly, but in this instance 
it is valuable as an unaltered example of the style, and as showing 
how small shrines — which have too often disappeared — were originally 





Bhumuiii Lena Cave at Eilora. 
(From Daiiiell’s. ‘ Views in Hindostan.') 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in. 
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gi’oupecl round the greater shrines. The value of this characteristic we 
shall be better able to appreciate when we come to describe the temples 
at Brambanam and other places in Java. When the Jains adopted the 
architecture of the Buddhists, they filled their residential ceils with 
images, and made them into little temples, and the Hindus seem to some 
extent to have adopted the same practice as here exemplified, but never 
carried it to the same extent. 

With a sufficient number of exam];)les, it would be easy to trace 
the ri>e and fall of this cellular sj’stem, and few things would be 
more interesting ; for now that we find it in full force in the Bud- 
dhist monasteries at Uandhara (ante, p. 171), it would l-e most im- 
portant to be able to say exactly when the monk nnule way to the 
image. In India Proper there i< no instance of this being done in 



247. .Saiva Temple near Poonah. (From a Sketch by Danieil.) 
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Buddhist times, or before a.d. 650, and hitherto we have been in the 
habit of considering it a purely Jaina arrangement. This must now be 
modified, but the question still remains — to what extent should this 
be done ? 

One more illustration must conclude what we have at present 
to say of Hindu rock-cut temples. It is found near Poonah, and is 
yery little knomi, though much more appropriate to cave architec- 
ture than most examj)les of its class. The temple itself is a 
simple pillared hall, with apparently ten pillars in front, and 
probably had originally a structural sikra built on the upper plateau 
to mark the position of the sanctuary. The most original part of it, 
how’ever, is the Nundi pavilion, which stands in the courtyard in 
front of the temple (Woodcut Xo. 247). It is circular in plan, and 
its roof— which is a great slab of rock — is supported by, apparently, 
sixteen square pillars of xery simple form. Altogether it is as appro- 
priate a bit of design as is to be found in Hindu cave architecture. 
It has, how'ever, the defect only too common in those Hindu excava- 
tions — that, being in a pit, it can be looked down upon ; which is 
a test veiy few buildings can stand, and to which none ought to be 
exposed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN INDIA. 

CON'lEXTS. 

Temjdes at Gualior. Khajaiaho, Udaipur^ Benares, Bindrabun. Kantoiiuggur 

Amritsur. 


There are certainly more than one hundred temples in Central 
and Northern India which are well worthy of being described in 
detail, and, if described and illustrated, would convey a wonderful 
impression of the fertility in invention of the Hindu mind and of 
the elegance with which it was capable of expressing itself. None of 
these temples can make the smallest pretension to rival the great 
^ southern examples in scale ; they are all, indeed, smaller even than the 
gTeater of Orissan examples ; and while some of them surpass the 
Orissan temples in elegance of form, many rival them in the profuse 
■ elaboration of minute ornamental details. 

None of these temples — none, at least, that are now complete — 
seem to be of any great anti(|uity. At Erun, in the Sang or tenitor}’, 
are some fragments of columns, and several sculptures that seem to 
belong to the flourishing age of the Guptas, say about a.d. 450 ; and 
in the Mokundra Pass there are the remains of a choultrie that may 
be as old, or older, but it is a mere fragment,^ and has no inscription 
upon it. 

Among the more complete example>, the oldest I know of, and 
consecpiently the most beautiful, is the porch or temple at Chandra- 
vati, near Jahra Puttun, in Rajputana. In its neighbourhood Colonel 
Tod found an inscription, dated a.d, 691/' which at one time I thought 
might have been taken from this temple, and consecjiiently might 
give its date, which would fairly agree with the style, ^ judged from 
that of some of the caves at Ellora, which it very much resembles. 


1 A view of tbL ^\as publUiied in description. Gen. CunlJinghalIl(‘A^cll3eo- 

^lV ‘ Picturesque Illustrations of Indian logical Reports/ vol. ii. p. 264) agrees -with 
Archi’ecture/ pi. o. me as to the date, but inadvertently adds 

2 Tod*s ‘ AnnaL of Rajastan/ vol. ii. a scale to his plan which makes the build- 

p. 734 . ing ten times larger than I made it, or 

^ ‘ Picturesciue Illustrations of Ancient , than it really is. 

Architecture in Hindostan.’ pi. 6, with 
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As reeeut discoveries, however, have forced us to carry their dates 
further back by at least a century, it is probable that this too must 
go back to about the year 6U0, or thereabouts. Indeed, with the 
Chaori in the Mfjkundra PatS, and the 2 ^ibars at EniUj this Chan- 
tliOTati fragment completes the list of all we at ^A'cseut can feel 
sure of havfiig been erected before the dark ages. There may be 
others, and, if so, it would be well 
they were examined, for this is 
certainly one of the most elegant , 

specimens of architecture in India • 

(Woodcut iVo. 248). It has not ' • ■ •••■ - 

the poetry of arrangement of the ^ •• ' 

Jaina octagonal domes, but it ap- 
proaches very nearly to them b}' • 

the large sci uare space in the centre, .■ ' • ) 

which was covered by the most '1 


elegantly designed and most ex- . 


'■ ■ '-L' « s'. 


(tuisitely canned roof known to 




.exist amwrhere. Its amingement 


1 

1 


is e^ddentl}" borrowed from that 


" " c c ■ 


or Buddhist viliaras, and it difler> 




from them' in style because their 

O '* 

v.;;; o :: '3 ■ , a . s < 

i 

interiors were always plastered and 



painted ; here, on the contrar}'. 

O 

.. o e s 

eveiything is honestly carved in 

O.. 

V. '0 c; 


stone.^ 

Leaving these fragments, one 

Ob 

Q ...ov:;..Q. c..::. s 

of the oldest, and certainly one of 
the most perfect, in CentraF lndia 

a:' 

0 r ’ ;■ ^ 

j ja 20 30 ff 

is' the now desecrated temple at 

— 

Barrolli, situated in a wild and 

:is. 

Temple at Cha»dravati. 


romantic spot, not far from the 
falls of the Cliinubiil, whose distant 

roar in the still night h 

the 

only sound that breaks the silence of the 

solitude arouiul them. 

The 


2 )riiicipal temide, represented in the Woodcut No. 249, may pi’obably 
be added to the list of buildings enumerated above a.s erected 
before 750 A.n. It certainly is at least a century more modern than 
that at Cliamhavati, and, pending a more precise determination, may 
be ascribed to the sth or 9th ‘century, and is one of the few of 
that age now known which were originally dedicated to Siva. Its 
general outline is identical with that of the contemporary Orissan 


^ Tod (ioc. cit. ) givey several plates of j artist — fairly well drawn, but wanting 
the details of the porch bv a native shadow to render them intelligible. 
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temples. But insteail of the astylai- enclosed poivli, or mautaiui, it 
has a pillared portico of great elegance, whose root reaches half-way 



up the templCj and is .sculptured with a richness and complexity of 
design almost unrivalled, even in those days of patient prodigality 
of lahour. It will he oliserved in the plan f^Woodeut ^'o. 2.50) that 
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the dimensions are remarkably small, and the temple is barely 60 ft. 
high, so that its merit consists entirely in its shape and propor- 
tions, and in the elegance and profusion of the ornament that 
covers it. 

In front of the temple is a detached poreli, here called a Chaori, or 
nuptial hall (the same word, I believe, as Choultrie in the south), in 
which tradition records the mamage of a Huna (Hun) prince to a 
Kajpiitni bride, for which purpose it is said to have been erected;^ 
but whether this is so or not, it is one of the finest examples of such 
detached halls known in the north. We miss here the octagonal 
dome of the Jains, which would have given elegance and relief to its 
ceiling, though the variety in the spacing of the columns has been 
attained by a different process. The dome was seldom if ever em- 
ployed in Hindu architecture, but they seem to have attempted to 
gain sufficient relief to their otherwise monotonous arrangement of 
columns by breaking up the external outline of the plan of the 
mantapa, and by aiTanging the aisles 
diagonally across the building, instead 
of placing them parallel to the sides. 

The other two temples here are 
somewhat taller and more pointed 
in their form, and are eonsetj[uently 
either more modern in date, or if of 
the same age — which may possibh' 
he the ease — would bring the date 
of the whole group down to the lOtli 
century, which, after all, may be their 
true date, though I am at present in- 
clined to think the more ancient date 
more consistent ^vith our present 
knowledge. 

A little way from the great temple 
are two pillars, one of which is here 
represented (Woodcut iXo, 251). 

They evidently supported one ot 
those torans, or triumphal archway >, 
which succeeded the gateways of 
the Buddhist topes, and form fre- 
([uently a very pleasing adjunct to 
Hindu temples. They are, however, fr-ail edifices at best, and easily 
overthrown, wherever the bigotry of the Moslems came into play. 



251. Piliar in Barrolli. 

(Fruin a Plate in Tod's ‘ Annals of 
Kajastan.’) 


^ Tod's ■AiiiuiK ot Rajastan,' vol. ii. p. 712. 
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Gualior. 

One temple, existing iu the lurtrebs of Gualior, has been already 
described under the title of the Jaina Temple {ante, p. 244}, though 
whether it is Jaina or Vaislinava is by no means eabily determined. 
At the same place tliere is another, bearing the not very dignified 
name of the Teli ka ilandir, or Oilman’s Temple (Woodcut Xo. 252). 
It is a square of 60 ft. each way, with a portico on the east projecting 
about 11 ft. Unlike the other temples we have been describing, it 
does not terminate upwards in a pyramid, nor is it crowned by an 
amalaka, but in a ridge of about 30 ft. iu extent, which may originally 
have had three amalakas upon it. I cannot help Ijelieving that this 
form of temple was once more common than we now find it. There 
are several examples of it at Wahavellipore (Woodcuts Xos. 181, 182), 
evidently copied from a form common among the Buddhists, and 
one very beautiful exam])le is found at Bhuvanesward there called 
Kapila Devi, and dedicated to Siva. The Teli ka Wandir was origin- 
ally tiedicated to Yishnu, but afterwards cc) averted to the worship 
of Siva. There is no inscription <jr any tradition from wliich its 
date can be gathered, but on the wliole I am inclined to place it 
in the 10th or 11th century. 


Khajuraho. 

As mentioned aJjove. the finest and most extensive group of 
temples belonging to the northern or Indo^Aryan style of architec- 
ture is that gathered round the great temple at Bhuvaneswar. 
They are also the most interesting historically, inasmuch as their 
dates extend through five or six centuries, and they alone conse- 
quently enable us to bridge over the dark ages of Indian art. From 
its remote situation, Orissa seems to lurve escaped, to a great extent 
at least, from the troubles that agitated northern and western India 
during the 8th and 9th centuries ; and though from this cause we can 
find nothing in Central India to fill up the gap between Chandravati 
and Gualior, in Orissa the series is complete, and, if properly ex- 
amined and described, would a fiord a consecutive liistory of the style 
from say 500 to 1100 or 1200 a.d. 

Xext iu interest and extent to the Bhuvaneswar group is that 
at Khajuraho,- in Bundelcuiid, as before mentioned (p. 245), At 


^ A view of this temple will be found ^ ham for almost all we know about tliib 
in my ‘ Picturesque Ilbistrations of Indian j place, and it is from his ‘Reports ’and 
Architecture,’ ]>1. 4. 1 photographs that the following account 

- We are indebted to Gen. Cunning- ' has been compiled. 
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this place there are now to be found some thirty important temples, 
all of which, with the exception of the Chaonsat Jogini and the 
Ganthai, described when treating of Jaina architecture, are of the 
same or nearly the same age. Nor is it difficult, from their style and 
from the inscriptions gathered by General Cunningham, to see what 
that age was. The inscriptions range from a.d. 954 to A.n. 1001 ; 
and though it is not clear to what particular temide they apply, we 
shall not probably err much if we assign the whole twenty-eight 
temples he enumercites to the centuiy beginning 950 and ending 
1050, with a margin of a few years either way. What renders this 
group more than usually interesting is, that the Khajuraho temples 
are nearly ectually dirided between the tlmee gTeat Indian religions: 
one-third being Jaina, one-third Vaishnava, and the remainder Saiva ; 
and all being contemporary^, it conveys an impression of toleration 
we were hardly prepared for after the struggles of the preceding 
centuries, though it might have been expected three centuries earlier. 

A curious result of this toleration or community of feeling is, 
that the architecture of all the three groups is so similar that, looking 
to it alone, no one could say to which of the three religions any 
particular temple belonged. It is only when their sculptures are 
examined that their original destination becomes apparent, and even 
then there are anomalies which it is difficult to explain. A portion, 
for instance, of the sculptures of the principal Saiva temples — the 
Kandarya Mahadeo — are of a grossly indecent character ; ^ the only 
instance, so far as I know, of anything of the sort being found in 
a Saiva temple, that bad pre-eminence being reserved to temples 
belonging to the worshippers (jf Vishnu. It is possible that it may 
originally have belmiged to the latter sect ; but, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, this is most unlikely, and the fact 
must be added to many culiers to prove how mixed together the 
various sects were even at that time, and liow little antagonistic 
they then were to eacli r»ther. 

The general character of tlie.se temi)le.s may be gathered from the 
annexed representation (Woodcut Xu. 253) of the principal Saiva 
temple, the Kandary'a iMahadeo. As will be seen from the plan 
(Woodcut Xo. 254), it is 109 ft. in length, by 60 ft. in breadth over 
all, and externally is 116 ft. above the ground, and 88 ft. above its 
own floor. Its liasement, or periiendicular part, is, like all the great 
temples here, surrounded by three rows of sculptured figures. General 
Cunningham counted 872 statues on and in this temple, ranging from 
2.4 ft. to 3 ft. in height, or about half life-size, and they are mixed up 
\rith a profusion of vegetable forms and conventional details which 
defy description. The vimana, or tower, it will be observed, is built 


^ Cunningham. ‘ Archseologieal Reportb,' vol. ii. p. 420. 
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up of smaller repetitions of itself, which became at this age one of the 
favourite modes of decoration, and afterwards an essential feature of 
the style. Here it is managed with singular grace, giving great 
variety and play of light and shade, without 
unnecessarily breaking up the outline. The 
roof of the porch, as seen in front, i^ a little 
confused, but as seen on the flank it ri^es 
pleasingly step by step till it abuts against 
the tower, every part of the internal arrange- 
ment being appropriately distinguished on the 
exterior. 

If we compare the design uf the Jaina 
temple (AVoodcut iVo. 136) vdth that of this 
building, we cannot but admit that the former 
is by far the most elegant, but on the other 
hand the richness and rigour of the iMahadeo 
temple redeem its want of elegance and fasci- 
nates in spite of its somewhat confused out- 
line. The Jaina temple is the legitimate 
outcrop of the class of temples that originated 
in the Great Temple at Bliu vanes war, while 
the Kandarya iMahadeo exhibits a complete development of that 
style of decoration which resulted in continued repetition of itself 
on a smaller scale to make up a complete whole. Both systems liave 
their advantages, but on the whole the simpler seems to he ])referahle 
to the more complicated mode of design. 

Udaipur. 

The examples already given will perhaps have sufficed to render 
the general form of the IndO'..Vryan temple familiar to the reader, but 
as no two are quite like one another, their variety is infinite. There 
is one form, however, which became very fashionable about the 11th 
centur}^, and is so cliaracteristic that it deserves to be illustrated. 

* Fortunately a very perfect example exists at a place called Udaipur, 
juear Bhilsa, in the Blnq^al territrjiy. 

As will be seen from the Woodcut (Ao. 2o;3) the porch is covered 
with a low ptTamidal roof, placed diagonally on the substructure, and 
rising in steps, each of which is ornamented with vases or urns of 
varying shapes. The trover is ornamented by four flat bands, of 
gveat })eauty and elegance of design, between each of which are 
thirty-five little repetitions of itself, placed one above the other 
in five tiers, the whole surmounted by an amalaka, and an um of 
very elenunt design. As every part of this is caio'ed witli great 
precisiuii and delicacv, and tlie whole i< <piite ])eifect at the present 



254. 

Flan of Kandarya Mahadeo, 
Khaju'Aho. 

(From a P an t y Gen Cun- 
ninyharn.) 

Seale 50 It. to 1 in. 
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day, there are feT^ temples of its class which give a better idea 
of the style than this one. Forainately, too, its date is perfectly 
well known. From an inscription copied by Lieutenant Burt, it 
appears it was erected by a king who wa^ reigning at Malwa, in the 
year lOGO of our era.^ 



'2'io Teuijjlt! at Udai^jur. 


At Kallian, in Bombay harbour, there is a temple called Ambernath, 
very similar to this, on making drawings and casts from which the 


^ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.' vol. ix. p. 54S. The date is 


given from four different epochs, so that 
there can be no mistake about it 
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Bombay govemineiit lia;? lately f^peiit a good deal of uioiieyd It is, 
however, in a very ruinou? state, and even when perfect eonld never 
have been equal to this one at Udaipur, and to many others on which 
the money might have been better laid out. In it there is a slab 
with an inscription, dated in the >Saka year 782, or a.I). 860.“ It 
is not quite clear, however, whetlier this inscription belongs to the 
temple which we now see, or to an earlier one, fragments of which are 
found built into the vimana of tlie present one. If the date of the 
temple is that just (pioted, as Dr. Bhau Daji would have us believe, 
all that can be said is that it is utterly anomalous. If it is in A.n. 1070, 
as another inscription he quotes found near the place might lead us to 
infer, ^ it accords vith all else we know of the style. 

One other illustration must complete what we now have to say 
regarding these Indo- Aryan temples. It is one of the most modern of 
tlie style, having been erected by Meera Baie, the wife of Khumbo 
Raiia of Chit tore (a.d. 1418-1468). Khumbo was, 
as is well known, devoted to the Jaina faith, having 
erected the temple at Sadri (4Voodcut Xo. 133), and 
t^ Pillar of Victory (TToodcut Xo. 143); 3 "et here 
we find him and his wife erecting in their capital 
two temples dedicated to Vishnu. The king's temple, 
whicli is close by, is very much smaller than this 

one, for which his wife gets credit. In plan, the 

only peculiarity is that the pradakshina, or pro- 
cession-path round the cell, is here an open colonnade, 
with four little pavilions at the four corners, and this 
is repeated in the portico in the manner slio^m in the annexed diagram 
(Woodcut Xo. 256). 

The roof of the portico, in the form of a pvramid, is placed 

diagonally as at Udaipur, while the tower itself is of so solid and 

unbroken an outline, that it might at first sight be ascribed to a 
much earlier date than the 15th centur}^ (Woodcut X'o. 257). When, 
however, it is closety looked at, we miss the frequent amalaka 
bauds and other oriia mental features of earlier times, and the crown- 
ing members are more unlike tho^e of ancient temples. The curve, 
too, of its outline is regular from base to summit, and consequent!}^ 
feebler than that of the older examples ; but taking it all in all, it 
certainly is more like an ancient temple than any other of its age 
I am acquainted vdtli. It wy^ a revival, the last exiuring effort- 
of a stvie that was dvina' out. in that form at learf. 



256 . 

Diagram explanatory’ 
of the Plan of 
Meera Baie\ Temple, 
Cliittore, 

Xo scale. 


^ A portion of the casts are in the 
South Kensington Museum. Traii'^crij^it^ 
from tlie drawings wre published in the 
• Indian AuthjUarv, vd, lii. p. 316. 


- 'Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. ix. p. 219. 

^ Ibid., vol. i\'. p. 221. 
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Vl'^HVESHWAK, BeXAR'ES. 

If you ask a Braliman of Benare'- to point out to you the most 
ancient temple of his city, he inevitably leads you to the Yishveshwar, 
as not only the most holy, but the oldest of its sacred edifices. Yet it 
is known, and cannot be disputed, that the temple, a^ it now stands, 
was erected from the foundatiim in the last century, to replace one 
that had been thrown down and desecnVed by the bigot Aurungzebe. 
This he did in order that he might erect on the most venerated 
spot of the Hindus his mosr[ue, whose toll minarets still rear their 
heads in insult over all the Hindu buildings of the city. The 
strange thing i^, tliat in tlii-^ assertion the Brahman'^ a3*e not so very 
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far from representing the true state of the case. There is hardly 
any great city in Hindustan that can show so few evidences of 
antiquity as Benares. The Buddhist remains at Sarnath hardly 
can be said to belong to the city, and e^'en there they are, as above 
explained, the most modern examples of their class in India. The 
fact is, that the oldest buildings in the city are the ^Moslem tombs and 





25S Temple of Vishveshwar. (From Pim^ep’s. ‘Viev>s iu Benares,’) Xo scale. 

buildings about the Bukariya Knud, and they almcst certainly 
belong to the 15th century. Even the temple of Vishveshwar, 
which Aurungzebe destroyed, was not erected before the reign of his 
predecessor Akbar. The style is so nearly identical with that of 
known buildings of his reign, at Muttra and e^.sewhere, that there can 
be no doubt on this head. When desecrated it was the principal, and 
probably the most splendid, edifice of its class in the city. It may be, 
and probably is true, tliat the Vedic Braliman> erected their fire 
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altars, and worshipped the sun, and paid adoration to the elements on 
this spot 4000 years ago. It may be also that the emblem of Siva has 
attracted admiring crowds to this spot for the last 1000 years ; but 
there is no material evidence that before the time of Akbar (a.d. 1556- 
1605) any important permanent building w'as ever erected there to 
dignify the locality. 

The present temple is a double one : two towers or spires almost 
exactly duplicates of each other. One of these is represented in the 
preceding woodcut (jVo. 258), and they are connected by a porch, 
crowned by a dome borrowed frr)m the Mahomedan style, which, 
though graceful and pleading in design, hardly harmonises with the 
architecture of the rest of the temple. The spires are each 51 ft. in 
height, and covered with ornament to an extent cpiite sufficient even 
in this style. The details too are all elegant, and sharply and cleanly 
cut, and without any evidence of vulgarity or bad taste ; but they are 
feeble as compared with the more ancient examples, and the fomis 
of the i^yramidal parts have lost that expression of power and of 
constructive propriety which were so evident in the earlier stages 
of the art. It is, however, curiously characteristic of the style and 
place, that a building, barely 50 ft. in length, and the same in height, 
should be the principal temple in the most sacred city of the Hindus, 
and equally so that one hardly 150 years old should he considered as 
the most ancient, while it is only that which marks this most holy 
spot in the religious cosmogony of the Hindus. 

Temple of JScixdiah’s Mother, Gualiok. 

One more example must suffice to explain the ultimate form which 
the ancient towers of the Orissan temples have reached in the present 
century. It is just finished, having been erected by the mother of the 
present reigning Maharajah of Gualior, and to it has been added a 
tomb or cenotaph either by lierseffi or her son. As will be seen from 
the woodcut (No. 259) it is elegant, though feeble as compared with 
ancient examples. The Mahomedaii dome appears in the background, 
and the curved Bengali roof in the pavilion in front. The most 
striking peculiarity of the style is, that the sikras have nearly lost the 
graceful curved form, which is the most marked peculiarity of all the 
ancient examples. As has already been remarked, the straight -lined 
pyramid first appears in the Takht-i-Suleimaifs temple in Kashmir, 
where its introduction was probably hastened by the wooden straight- 
lined roofs of the original native style. It is equally evident, however, 
in a temple which Cheyt Sing, the Raja of Benares, erected at Ram- 
nugger in the end of the last or beginning of the present centur)". 
Since that time the tendency has been more and more in that direction, 
and if not cheeked, the probability is that the curve will be entirely 




lo^^t b^tore tile century uut. To nii European eve, accustomed only 
to our strai^lit-lined spires, that may seem hardly a matter for regTet ; 
but to any one ediic'ated in Eastern tc>rms it can scarcely appear 
duubtlul that these s})ire^ will i<)se half their charm if deprived 
of the gTa<;eiul ciua'ed mitliiie the\' have long retained. 


Bixdkabux. 

Ill order not to interrupt the story of the gradual development 
of the style, the hi:?tory ha^ been brought down to the present day 
in as nearly a consecutive manner })os>ible, thus anticipating the 
dates of several temples. It seems expedient, however, in any histoiy 
that this should be done, for few things of it^^ class are more inte- 
resting than to trace the prf gre^^ive rhange^ hy which the robust form 
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of the Parasiu-aniesjwara temple at Bliiivauef?tvar, or of the ^reat temple 
there, became changed into the feeble elegance of the Vitihveshwar 
or Gualior temples. The few examples that can be adduced in such a 
work as this may not suffice to make this so clear to others as it is 
to myself With twenty or thirty examples it could be made self- 
evident, and that may one da}' be done, and tlii:^ curious chapter in 
architectural history be thus added tu the e^tciblished secjuences which 
every true style of art affords, ileauwhile. however, it is necessar}" 
to go back a little to mention one or two alierrant t}'])es which still 
are not without interest. 

As mentioned above, it due.'> not ci})pear proven that the Moslems 
did wantonlv throw down the temples of the Hindus, except when 
they wanted the materials for the erection of mos(|ue^ or other 
buildiug^. But, whether this was so or not, it is evident that the 
lirst three centuries of ^lahomedan rule in India were singularly 
unfavourcxble for the development of Hindu art in any ])art of the 
country where their rule wa'< hrmly established. With the tolerant 
reign of Akbar, however, a new >tate of affairs was inaugurated. Xot 
only was he himself eiitirely devxdd of religious bigotry, but most — or 
at least the most eminent— of lii'^ ministers and friends were Hindus, 
and he lent an attentive ear to the Christian missionaries who fre- 
([uented his coiuff. But, besides its tolerance, his reign was marked by 
a degree of prosperity and magniticence till then unknown during that 
of any other Indian sovereign of his faith. A"ot onlv are his ovm 
buildings unrivalled in their extent and magniticence, but he en- 
couraged all those around him to follow his example, and found 
among others, a most apt imitator in the celebrated Man Sinoffi of 
Amber, after wards of Jeypore, whoj^eigned a.b. 1592-1615.^ He erected 
at Bindrabun a temple, which either he left un- 
finished at his death, or the sikra of which ma}' 
have been throxvn down by Auruugzebe. Jd is one 
of the most interesting and elegant temples in 
India, and the only one, perhaps, from which an 
European architect might borrow a few liint'^. 

The temple, as it now stands, consists of a 
cruciform porch, internally nearly quite perfect, 
though externally it is not clear how it was 
intended to be finished (Woodcuts Acs. 2G0, 261). 

The cell, too, is perfect internally — used for wor- 
ship — but the siki'a is gone ; possibly it may 
never have been completed. Though not large, 
its dimensions are respectable, the porch mea- 
suring 117 ft. east and west, by 105 ft. north 
and south, and is covered by a true vault, built with radiating arches 
— the only instance, except one, known to exist in a Hindu temple 



260. 

riaii of Te tuple at Bin- 
drabun. 

(By the Author.) 
Seaie 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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in the north of Indict. Over the four arms of the eruss the vault 
is plain, and only 20 ft. span, but in the centre it expands to 
35 ft., and is quite equal in desi-n to the best Gothic vaulting 
known. It is the .external design of this temple, however, which 
is most remarkable. The angles are accentuated with singular 
force and decision, and the openings, which are more than suthcient 
for that climate, are picturesquely arranged ami pleasingly divided. 
It is, however, the combiiiatiou of vertical with horizontal lines, 
covering the whole surface, that fcrms the great lueidt of the design. 
This is, indeed, not peculiar to this temple ; but at Bhuvaiieswar, 



-01. Vjew uf Temple dt Bmajabuii (From a PUa-j^raph.) 


Hullabid, and elsewhere, the whole surface is so overloaded with 
ornament as to verge on bad taste. Here the accentuation is equal, 
but the sui laces aie comparatively plain, and the efiect dependent on 
the elegance of the profile of the mouldings rather than on the extent 
of the ornamentation. W ithiuit elaborate drawings, it would be 
difficult to contet a collect impre^s-don of this ] but the annexed view 
(Woodcut Xo. 262) of a balcony, with its accompctiiiments, will suffice 
to illustrate what is meant. The figures might as well be omitted: 
being carted where Modem influences had long* been strong, they are 
the weakest part of the design. 

The other tanked temple, just alluded to, is at Goverdhiui, not 
tar oft, and built under the same tolerant influence during the reign 
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262 Baicoiiv in Temple at iiindiauuu. (tiuin a PLutogiaph.) 

of Akbar. It is a plain erlilice IBo ft. long by 3o ft. in width ex- 
ternally, and both in plan and design singularly like those early 
Eomance churches that are constantly met with in the south of 
France, belonging to the lith and 12th centuries. If, indeed, the 
details are not too closely looked into, it might almost pass muster 
for an examjde of Christian art at that aged while except in scale 
the plan of the porch at Bindrabun beors a most striking resemblance 
to that of St. Front at Perigeux A' oodcut Ao. 328, vol. i.). The simi- 
larity is accidental, of course ; but it is curious that architects so 
distant in time and place da uild hit so nearly on the same devices to 
obtain certain desired efiect^. 


K VXTOXUGOrR, 

In addition to the great Indo-AiTan ^^tyle of temple-building 
descri])ed above, there are a number (jf small aberrant types which 


^ Both these tem 2 )le^ are illustrated 
to a considerable extent in Lieut. H. H. 
Cole’s illustrations nt buildings ] 


Muttra and Agra, published by the India 
OlHce, 1S73, to which the reader is re- 
ferred for further inftinnation. 
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it might be expedient to describe in a mure extensive work ; but, 
except one, none of them seem of sufficient importance to require 
illustration in a work like the present. The exceptional st}de is that 
which gTew up in Bengal proper on the relaxation of the Maho- 
medan severity of religious intolerance, and is practised generally in 
the province at the present day. It may have existed earlier, but no 
examples are known, and it is consequently . impossible to feel sure 
about this. Its leading .characteristic is the bent cornice, copied 
from the bambu huts of the natives. To understand this, it may be 
as well to explain that the roofs of all the huts in Bengal are formed 
of two rectangular frames of bambii^, perfectly Hat and rectangular 
when formed, but when lifted from the ground and fitted to the 
substructure they are bent so that the elasticity of the bambu, 
resisting the flexure, keeps all the fastenings in a state of tension, 
which makes a singularly firm roof out of xevy frail materials. It 
is the only instance I know of elasticity being employed in building, 
but is so singularly successful in attaining the desired end, and is 
so common, that we can hardly wonder when the Bengalis turned 
their attention to more permanent modes of building they should 
have copied this one. It is nearly certain tliat it was employed for 
the same purposes before t]\e Mahoiuedaii sovereignty, as it is found 
in all the mosipies at Gaur and Malda ; but we do not know of its use 
in Hindu temples till afterwards, though now it is extremely common 
all over northern India. 

One of the best examples of a temple in this style is tliat at Kan- 
tonuggur, twelve miles frrnn the station at Dinajepore. It was com- 
inence<l in a.I). 1(04 and finished in 1(22.^ As will be seen from the 
annexed iilnstratioii (Woodcut Xo. 2Go;, it is a .nine-towered temple, 
of considerable dimensions, and of a pleasingly picturesque design. 
The centre pavilion is square, and, but for its pointed form, shows 
clearly enough its de-cent from the Ori^'^aii prototypes ; the other 
eight are octagonal, and must, I fruiey, lie derived from Mahomedan 
originals. The pointed arches tliat prevail tliroiighont are certaiul}' 
borrowed from tliat style, but the building being in brick their 
employment was inevitable. 

Ao stone i> n^^ed in the bnildiug, and the whole surface is covered 
with designs in terra-cotta, partly conventional, and these are fre- 
quently repeated, as they may be without otTence to taste; but the 
bulk of them aie figuie->nbjects, vliicli do not ever seem to be 
repeated, and form a perfect repesirory of the manners, customs, and 
costumes of tlie people of Bengal at the beginning of the last century. 
In execution they display an immeasurable inferiority to the carvings 

‘ Buchanan Hamilton, ‘La-tern In.'lia. edited Ity Montgomery Mai tin, 1837, 
vol. ii ]c 628 
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ou the old temple> iu Orissa or the M}-sore, but for general elieet of 
richness and prodigality of labour this temple may fairly be allowed 
to compete with some of the earlier examples. 



Tcii^»le at KaiitOLUjffcUr. (From a Piioto^^iai b.) 


There is another and more ornate temple, in the same style, at 
(xopal Gunge, 1 in tlie same di.strict, but in infinitely worse taste : and 

' Frontispiece to Buolianan Hamilton’s ‘ Eastern India.' 

■2 H 2 
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one kno^yn as tlie Black Pagoda, at Calcutta, and inaiiy others all 
through Lower Bengal ; but hardly any so well worthy of illustration 
as this one at Kantoimggur. 

Amritsur. 

One other example may serve for the pre>eiit to complete what we 
have at present to say regarding the temple^ of modern India. This 
time, however, it is no longer an idol-shrine, but a monotheistic place 
of prayer, and difters, con^erpiently, mo^t essentially hoin those we 
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Tank at Aniritsur — as splendid an example of its class as can be 
found in India, though neither its outline nor its details can be com- 
mended (Woodcut No. 264). It is useful, however, as exemplifying 
one of the forms which Indian tern pie -arcliitecture assumed in the 
19th century, and where, for the present, we must leave it. The Jains 
and Hindus may yet do great things in it, if they can escape the 
influence of European imitation; but now that the sovereignty has 
passed from the Sikhs we cannot expect their priests or people to 
indulge in a magnificence their religion does not countenance or 
encourage. 
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COKTEKTS. 

Cetjota^'lii — Palaec-s at Gualior. Aiiibi-i'. Dt-ac; — Gii.iT-i— Eesenoir' — Daiii-. 


I'EXOIAPn^. 

As remarked above, one of the iiio.st iinexpeeteLl peculiarities of the 
art, as practised bj- the inhal itants of scratherii India, is the absence 
of any attempt at sepulchial inapniticence. As the Dravidians were 
undoubtedly of Turanian oripiii, and tvere es'entially builders, we 
certainly would expect that the}' .diould show some respect for the 
memories of their yreat men. It is. however, even imcertaiii how- 
far the cromlechs, dolmens, or sepulchral circles found all over the 
soutli of India can he stiid to belcaip to the Dravidians in a ruder 
stage of society, or whether they belong to some aboriginal tribes 
who may have adopted the language of the superior race.s without 
being able to change the instincts of their race. Even after they 
had seen how much respect the Mahomedaiis paid to departed great- 
ness, they failed to imitate them in this peculiarity. It was otherwise 
in the north of India — not among the pure Aryans, of course ; but in 
the Rajput states, where blood is less pure, they eagerly seized the 
suggestion ottered by hlaliomedan maguiiiceiice in this respect, and 
erected chuttries on the spots where their bodies had been burnt. 
Where, too, their widows, with that strange devotion which is the 
noblest trait in the Hindu female's character, had sacrificed themselves 
to what they conceived t<j he their dut}-. 

In Rajputana every native capital has its Haha Sati, or place 
where the sovereigns of the state and their nearest relatives are 
buried ^vith their wives. :Most of these are appropriately situated 
in a secluded spot at some little distance from the toflui, and, the 
locality being generally chosen because it is rocky and well-wooded, 
it forms as picturescjue a necropolis as is to be found anywhere. Of 
these, however, the most magnificent, and certainly among the most 
picturesque, is that of Oucleypore, the capital of Mewar aud the chief 
of all the Rajput states still existing. Here the tombs exist literally 
in hundreds, of ail sizes, from the little domical canopy supported by 
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four coluiuus to the r^pieiulid chiittry wlio^e octagonal dome .suj)- 
ported by iifty-i?ix, for it ha^ been the buryiiig-i>lace of the race ever 
since they were expelled from the aueieiit capital at Chittore by 
Akbar in 1580. All are crowned by domes, and all make more or 
less ijretensions to architectural beauty ; while as they are grouped 
together as accident dictated, and interspersed with noble trees, it 
would be difficult to point out a more beautiful cemeteiy anywhere. 
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for the pui'XJu.^e. The aiviiite'.-r -cuiiis to ]ia\L‘ tle^ireii av(»i<l all 
appearances of that ^loum or soleiuniry whiih charactorhe tlie con- 
temporary toinh^ ot the ]^lu^lems, bat. in duiu- rhi^. To have erred 
in the other dirertion. The base lieic i- eerrainly not .-uthcienrly 
solid for the ma-- it ha- to -iipparr ; bar the \vli'»]e i- >•» eleyant, 
and the etfect -o pleadiin, that i: -or-iu- h\ p^ai lirieal rn tiiid fault 



26 fr Cenotaph in Maha Sati at Oudeypore. (Fium a Photograph.) 


with it, and difficult to tind. eceu ainoii'i Mahomedau tomhf;, any- 
thing more beautiful. 

He it was, apparently, who erected the cenotaph to the memory 
of his predecessor Amera Sing II.. for the Hindus clu not appear to 
have gone so far in their imitation of the Hoslems a.> to erect their 
own tombs. in style it is vei-v siTail-u' to rlmt last described, except 
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that it tliirtt'-two iu.'^tead of lit ty -six. It 

has, however, the same lofty stylobate, which adds so much to the 
effect of these tombs, but has also tlie same defect — that the dome is 
raised on eight dwarf columns, wliich di) not seem sufficient for the 
purposed 

Woodcut No. 26G represent.'? a cenotaph in this cemetery with 
only twelve columns, which, rnulati'< luiLfandis, is identical with the 
celebrated tomb at Halicarnassus.- The lofty stylobate, the twelve 
eolumiLS, the octagonal dome, and the general mode of construction 
are the same ; but the twelve or thirteen centuries that have elapsed 
between the construction of the two, and the difference of locality, 
have so altered the details that the likeness is not at first sight easily 
recognisable. From the form of its dome it is evidently considerably 
more modern than that last described : it may, indeed, have been 
erected within the limits of the present eentniy. 

To the riglit of the same woodcut i> another cenotajdi with only 
eight pillars, hut the effect is so weak and unpleasing that it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the arrangement is so rare. The angle 
columns seem indispensable to give the design that accentuation and 
firmness which are indispensable in all g(^od architecture. 

These last two illustrations, it will he observed, are practically 
in the Jaina style of architecture ; for, though a<loptiiig a ]\Iaho- 
medan fornj, the Ranas of Oudej'pore elung to tlie style of archi- 
tecture which their ancestors had practised, and which Khnmho Raiia 
had only recently rendered so famous. This gives them a look of 
greater cintiquity than they are entitle<l to, for it is <|uite certain 
that Oudeypore was not the capital of the kingdom before the sack 
of Chittore in 1 o<St) : and nearl}^ eipially so that the Hindus never 
thought of this mode of commemorating their dead till the tolerant 
reign of Akbar. He did more than all that had ])een done before or 
since to fuse together the antaguiiistir feelings of the two religions 
into at least a supeificial similarity. 

Further north, where the Jaina style never had been used to the 
same extent at least as in the south-west, the Hindus adopted (j[uite a 
different style in their palaces and cenotaphs. It was much more of 
an arched style, and though never, so far as I know, using a true 
arch, they adopted the form of the foliated arch, which is so common 
in the palaces of AgTa and Delhi, and all the Mogul luiildings. In 
the palace at Deeg, and in the cenotaphs of Goverdhun, this style is 
seen in gxeat perfection. It is well illustrated, with all its pecu- 
liarities, in the next view of the tomb of Baktawar Sing at Ulwan; 


^ A view of this temple is given in 
my ‘ Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient 


Architecture in Hindostan,' pi. 14. 
- Ante, vol i., Y'oodcut No. 241, 


siali_ curved cornices alluded to in the last chapter; but to any one 
tamiliar with the style, its onipl.-.yuiMnt gets over many difficulties 
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that a straight line could hardly meet, and altogether it makes up 
with its domes and pavilions as pleasing a gTOup of its class as is to 
be found in India, of its age at least. The tombs of the Bhurtpore 
Kajahs at Goverdhiui are similar to this one, but on a larger scale, and 
some of them being older, are in better taste ; but the more modem 
ones avoid most of the faults that are only too characteristic of the 
art in India at the present day, and some of them are very modem. 
One was in course of construction when I w. s there in 1839, and from 
its architect I learned more of tlie secrets of art as practised in the 
Middle Ages than I have learned from all the books I have since read. 
Another was commenced after the time of my ^dsit, and it is far from 
being one of the worst buildings of its class. If one could only 
inspire the natives with a feeling of pride in their owm style, there 
seems little doubt that even now they could rival the w^orks of their 
forefathers. 

Palaces. 

Another feature by which the northern style is most pleasingly 
distinguished from the southern, is the number and beauty of the 
palaces, which are found in all the capitals of the native states, espe- 
cially in Bajputana. These are seldom designed with much reference 
to architectural symmetry or effect, but are nevertheless always pic- 
turesque and generally most ornamental objects in the landscape 
where they are found. As a rule, they are situated on rocky emi- 
nences, jutting into or overhanging lakes or artificial pieces of water, 
which are alwa3^s pleasing accompaniments to buildings of any sort in 
that climate ; and the way they are fitted into the rocks, or seem to 
grow out of them, frequently leads to the most picturesque combi- 
nations. Sometimes their bases are fortified wdth round towers or 
bastions, on whose terraces the palace stands ; and even when this is 
not the case, the basement is generally built up solid to a considerable 
height, in a manner that gives a most pleasing effect of solidity to the 
whole, however light the superstructure may be, and often is. If to 
these natural advantages you add the fact that the high caste Hindu 
is almost incapable of bad taste, and that all these palaces are exactfr 
what they profess to be, without any affectation of pretending to be 
what they are not, or of copying any style, ancient or modern, but 
that best suited for their purposes — it will not be difficult to realise 
what pleasing objects of study these Eajput palaces really are. At 
the same time it will be easily understood how difficult it must be in 
such a work as this to convey any adequate idea of their beauty ; 
without plans explaining their arrangements, and architectural details 
of their interior, neither their elegance nor appropriateness can be 
judged of. A palace is not like a temple — a simple edifice of one or 
two halls or cells, almost identical with hundreds of others ; but a vast 
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congeries of public mul luivatc apartiueut'^ ^ruupctl as a whole more 
for convenience than e fleet. 

Few of the palaces of India have escaped the Lite of that class of 
editice all the world over. Eitlier they must be deserted and left to 
decay, which in India means rapid obliteration, or they must be 
altered and inoditied to suit the reepuirements of siibsec^uent occupants, 
till little if anything remains of the original structure. This fate, so 
far as is known, has overtaken all the royal abodes that may have 
existed before the dark ages : so much so, indeed, that no trace of 
them has been found anywhere. Even after that we look in vain for 
anything important before the 13th century. At Chittore, for instance, 
where one of the earliest Eajpiit dynasties was established, there are 
buildings that bear the name of the Palace of the Moii but so altered 
and remodelled as to be unrecognisable as such ; nor can the palace of 
the Khengar at Girnar exliibit any feature that belciiigs to the date to 
which it is a.^.^igued. 

At Chittore the oldest building uf this class which can with cer- 
tainty he said to have exi.^ted anteriur to the sack of the place by 
Alla-u-diii in 130'>, is the ])alace of Bliim and Pudmandi, which 
remains unaltered, and is, though small, a very pleasing example of 
the style.'" The palace of Khuniho Piana (a.d. 1418-1468) in the same 
place is far imjre grandiose, and :^hows all rliat beauty of detail which 
characterises his buildings in general. 

The palaces at Chittore belonging tu this dynasty were however 
far surpassed, in extent at lea-t, hy those wliich Edya Sing commenced 
at Udyapar or Oudeypore, to which place he removed his capital after 
the third sack ol Chittore Akbar in lost). It has not unfreqiiently 
been compared with the Cattle at A\ indsor, and not inaptly, for both 
in outline and extent it is not unlike that ])alace, though differing so 
wonderfully in detail and in .^it tuition. In this latter respect the 
Eastern has the advcintage of the Western palace, as it stands on the 
verge of an extensive lake. ^lUTonuded by hills of great beauty of 
outline, and in the lake are t^vu island, palaces, the Jug Aewas and 
Jug Muiidir, which are more lieantiful in their class than any similar 
objects I know of el'>e where.- It would he difficult to find any scene 
where art and nature are so happily blended together and produce so 
fair}’-like an ettect. Certainly nothin^ 1 know of so modern a date 
equals it. 

The pala(M‘ at Boondi r.f about the same iiioderii age as that at 

^A ut it given in Tod- “ A vkii ot oiie ot thebc L given in iny 
Kajasran, vol. i. p. *267. Somo pan- ' Rluitiationb of Ancient Areliitecture in 
have been misunderstood by the euurav er. India, ’ plate 15. Other illustrations will 
but on the whok it rppre^enr- tlip Uuild- be found in • LTnde Rajahs,’ p. 187, 
ing faiTlv. '^^77' 
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Oucleypore, and almost etjuals it iu aivliitectiiral effect. It is smaller 
howeverj and its lake is less in extent, and has only temples standing 
on its islets, instead of palaces with their pavilions and gardens. 
Still, the mode in which it is placed on its hill, and the way in which 
its buildings gTadually fade into the Ijastions of the hill above, are 
singularly picturesque even fur this country, and the hills being higher, 
and the valleys narrower, the effect of this palace is in some respects 
even more imposing than that at Oiidet'pore. 

There are, however, some tweiit\' or Thirty similar royal residences 
in (’entral India, all of whicli have points of interest and beauty : some 
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cuud state of Ourtclia (Woodcut 269), but is of a much more 
varied outline than that at Duttiah, and with its domes and gateways 
makes up as picturesque a combination as can well be found any- 
where. It is too modern for much purity of detail, but that in a 
residence is less objectionable than it would be in a temple, or in an 
edifice devoted to any higher purpose. 


Gualiok. 

Perhaps the most historicalh' interesting of these Central Indian 
palaces is that of Gualior. The rock on which that fortress stands is 
of so peculiar a formation, and b^^ nature so strong, that it must 
always have been occuj^ie 1 by the chiefs of the state in which it 
is situated. Its temples have already been described, but its older 
palaces have undergone the fate of all similar edifices ; it, however, 
l^ossesses, or possessed, in that built by Wan Sing (a.d. 1486-1516), the 
most remarkable and interesting example of a Hindu palace of an 
early age in India. The external dimensions this palace are 3u0 ft. 
by 160 ft., and on the east side it is 100 ft. high, having two under- 
ground storeys looking over the country. On all its faces the flat 
surface is relieved by tali towers of singularly pleasing design, 
crowned by cupolas that were covered with domes of gilt copper 
when Baber saw them in 1527.^ His successor, Vicramaditya, added 
another palace, of even greater extent, to this one in 1516;- and 
Jehangir and Shah Jelian addel palaces to these two, the whole 
making up a group of edifices iine{iialled for pieturesqueness and 
interest by anything of their class that exists in Central India.^ 
Among the apartments in the palace was one called the Baradurri, sup- 
ported on twelve columns, and 45 ft, square, with a stone roof, which 
was one of the most beautiful apartments of its class anywhere to be 


^ Erskine’s ‘ Memoirs of Baker,' p. -St. 

“ Th se part ciilars are taken tVoni 
Cunninghams ‘ Archreological Reports,’ 
vol. ii. p. 3l6, ct , plates S7 and S8. 

^ How far anything *4' all this now 
exists is by no means clear. AVe ocm- 
pied the tort du ing the mini y, and 
have retained it ever si ^ce. Tlie hrst 
thing done was to occu -y i lie !>a radurri 
a> a mess-room : to tit U]> portions ot the 
palace for military oeL‘U[>anon ; then to 
build a range of harrack^ atul c ear away 
a lot of antipuavian ru bish to make a 
para e ground. M hat .til this means is 
only too eisiiy understood. M Rousse’et 
— n<» im friendly critic — observes : — Les 
Anglais sont tres-activement occupes d 


>impUlier la besogne de rarcheologue, et 
a faii-e disparaitre ce precieux document 
' de 1 lii^stoire ue 1 lude ; deja touUs les 
■ co'j-truetioiis a la gauche de la porte de 
1 est sont livrees a la pioche et le nieme 
sort est re erve an reste (‘L'Inde des 
Ra ah’s,’ p And, a ain : ‘‘Mai^ 

litdas ’ rO 11 wall trui aussi a v- cu. Quand 
j j’y levins en Deeeiubre, 1S67, les arbre.s 
I etaient cou]>es, les sta ues volaient en 
j eclats, so IS le:> pics des tn vcilleurs, et 
' le ra\in se reni[»lis'ait <^es tans d'une 
I nouvelle route c<jnstruite par le- Anglais 
I — talus dans lesquels donneiit les palais 
des Chandelas et des To n.trs les i n les 
des Bouddliistes et des dainas.’’— Loc. 
f‘ir, 344. 
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found. It wa??, besides, singularly interesting fruin the expedients 
to which the Hindu architect was forced to resort to imitate the 
vaults of the Moslems. They had not then learned to copy them, 
as they did at the end of that century, at Binrlrabun and elsewhere, 
under the guidance of the tolerant Akbar. 

Of these buildings, which so excited the admiration of the Emperor 
Baber, probably little now remains. The Moslems added to the 
palaces of the Hindus, and spareil their temples and the statues of 
the Jains. We have ruthlessly set to work to destroy whatever inter- 
feres with our convenience, and during the few years we have occupied 
the fort, have probably done more to di:?tigure its beauties, and obliterate 
its memories, than was caused by the Moslems during the centuries 
they possessed or occupied it. Better things were at one time hoped 
for, but the fact seems to be, the ruling powers have no real heart in 
the matter, and stibordinates are allowed to do as they please, and if 
they can save money or themselves trouble, there is nothing in India 
that can escape the effect of their unsympathising ignorance. 

Amber. 

The palace at Amber, the original capital of the Jeypore states, 
ranks next after that of Gualior as an architectural object among the 
Rajput palaces. It is, however, a century more modem, having been 
commenced by another Man Singh, who ascended the throne in 1592, 
and was completed by Siwai Jey Sing, who added the beautiful gate- 
way which bears his name before he removed the seat of government 
to Jeypore in 1728. In conseriuence of this more modem date it has 
not that stamp of Hindu originality that is so characteristic of the 
Gualior example, and throughout it bears a strong impress of that 
influence which Akbar's mind and works stamped on everything that 
was done in India during his reign. Its situation, too, is inferior 
to that of Gualior hr architectural eftect. Instead of standing on a 
lofty rocky pedestal, and its pinnacles being relieved boldly against 

the sky, the Amber palace is situated in a valley picturesciue, it 

is true, but where tlie masoiirv competes with the rocks in a manner 
which is eertainl}^ un&vourable to the eftect of the building. Nothing, 
however, can be more pictiirestpre than the way in which the palace 
grows, as it were, out n{ a rocky ]»nse or reflects itself in the mirror 
of the deep lake at it> base, and nothing can be happier than the mode 
in which the principal apartments are arranged, so as to afford views 
over the lake and into the euimtrv l>eyoud. 

The details, too. of this palace are singularly good, and quite 
free from the feebleness that ^hortlv afterwards characterised the 
style. In some re>pects, indeed, they contrast favourably with those 
of AkbarV contempMraiy palace ar Futtehpore Sikri, There the 
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second commandment contined the fancy of the decorator to purely 
inanimate objects ; here the laxer creed of the Hindus enabled him 
to indulge in elephant __ . 

capitals and figiire-sculp- 
tiire of men and animals 
to any extent. The Hin- 
dus seem also to have 
indulged in colour and in 
mirrors to an extent that 
Akbar did not apparently 
feel himself justified in 
emplopng. The conse- 
quence is that the Avhole 
lias a richer and more 
picturesque efiect than its 
Mahomedaii rival, but the 
two together make up a 
curiously perfect illustra- 
tion of the architecture of 
that day, as seen from a 
Hindu, contrasted with 
that from a Mahomedan, 
point of view. 

It was the same ^lan 
Sing who erected the Ob- 
servatory at Benares which 
still bears his name, and 
tliough not very architec- 
tural in its general appear- 
ance, has oil the river-face 
a balconied window, which 
is a fair and pleasing spe- 
cimen of the architecture 
of his age (Woodcut No. 

270). He also was the 

king who erected the temple at Bindrahun, which ha> 
trated above (pp. 463, 464), 



I- 


Balr-niiy at the (Jbservarorv*, Beiian s. (Frum a 
l>ra^ving by the late James Prln^ep ) 


been illus- 


DeeCt. 


All the palaces above described are more or les> irregular in their 
disposition, and are all situated on rocky and uneven ground. That 
at Deeg, however, is on a perfectly level plain, and laid out with 
a regularity that would satisfy the must fastidious Kenaissance 
architect. It is wholly the w’ork of Sfirnj Mull, the virtual founder 
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of the Blmrtpore dynasty, wlio coiniiieiiced it apparently in 1725, 
and left it as we now see it, when he was slain in battle with 
Xudjiff Khan in 1763. It wants, it is true, the massive character 
of the fortitied palaces of other Rajput states, but for grandeur of 
conception and beauty of detail it surpasses them ail. 

The whole palace was to have consisted of a rectangular enclosure 
twice the length of its breadth, suiTounded with buildings, with a 
garden in the centre, divided into two parts by a broad terrace, in- 
tended to carry the central pa^alion. Only one of these rectangles 
has been completed, measuring about 700 feet square,^ crossed in the 
centre by ranges of the most beautiful fountains and parterres, laid 
out in the formal style of the East, and interspersed vdth archi- 
tectural ornaments of the most elaborate finish. 

The pa\diion on the north side contains the great audience-hall, 
76 tt. 8 in. by 54 ft. 7 in., divided in the centre by a noble range of 
arcades, 1 rebind which are the principal dwelling apartments, two, 
and in some parts three, storeys in height. Opposite this is a pavilion 
occupied principally by fountains. On one side stands a marble hall, 
attached to an older t^alace facing the principal pavilion, which was 
meant to occup}^ the centre of the garden. As will ]»e seen by the 
plan AVoodcut Xo. 271), it is a parallelogram of 152 ft by 87 ft, 

each end or-cupied by a small but very ele- 
IT gant range of apartments, in two storeys : 

jL =-4 the central hall (l08 ft. by 87 ft.) is sup- 




I 


poiLLMi Oil lour rows ot columns, 

both sides ; at each end is a marble 
reservoir for fountains, and a similar one 
exists externally on each side. The whole 
rooted with stone, except the central part, 
which, after being contracted by a bold 
cove, is rooted with a flat ceiling of timber 
exquisitely carved. This wooden ceiling 
•^eems to have been considered a defect, 
nothing but stone being used in any other 
part of the palace. The architect, therefore, 
attempted to ro<-if the eoiTesponding pavilion of the unfinished court 
with slalis of stuiie 34 It. in length, and 18 in. square. Some of these 


- L, ^ < 
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'271 Hall at Deeg. 

(From a Plan b\ the Autlmr ) 
Scale luO ft. to 1 ni. 


still exist in theiv places, Imt tlieir weight was too great for the 
arcade^, which aie caili IS in. thiclc. and not of solid stone, bnt of 
two facings 4 in. or -i in. thick, and the intermediate spaces filled 
in with rubhle. Besides this, though the form of the arch is lite- 
rally copied from the .Mahomedan style, neither here, nor elsewhere 


' A plan of it is given in Lieut. Col,., -correct as far a.s it goes, but not 
‘ Report oil tin* BiultliibiT' near A^Ta { complete. 
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throughout the palace, i.s there a single true arch, the openings being 
virtually covered by two brackets meeting in the centre. 

The general appearance of the arcades of these buildings may be 
gathered from the annexed view (AVoodcut IVo. 272), and may be 
characterised as more elegant than rich. The glory of Deeg, however, 
consists in the cornices, which are generally double, a peculiarity not 
seen elsewhere, and which for extent of shadow and richness of detail 
surpass any similar ornaments in India, either in ancient or modem 
buildings. The lower comice is the usual sloping entablature, almost 
univei.sal in such buildings. This was adopted apparently because it 



View from the Central Par ilion in the Palace at Deeg, (.From a riiotogiav.h ) 


took tlie .slope of the curtains, which almost invariably hang beneath 
Its projecting shade, and which, when drawn out, seem almost a con- 
tinuation of it. The upper cornice, which was horizontal, is peculiar 
to Deeg, and seems designed to furnish an extension of the flat roof, 
winch in Eastern palaces is usually considered the best apartment of 
the house ; but whether designed for this or any other purpose, it 
adds singularly to the richness of the effect, and by the double 
shadow aflonls a relief and character seldom exceeded even in the 
East. 

Generally speaking, the bracket arcades of Deeg are neither so 

2 I 2 
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rich iiur so appropriate a> tlie bold la-acket rapilala of the older styles. 
That the bracket is almost exclusively an oryuinal Indian form 
capital can, I think, scarcely he doubted ; but tlie system was earned 
much further ]>y the Moguls, especially during the reign c»f Akbar, 
than it had ever been carried by its r^riginal inventors, at least in 
the Xorth. Tlie Hindus, on receiving it back, luxin-iated in its pic- 
turescpie riclmess to an extent that astonishes every beholder : and 
lialf the effect of most of the modern buildings of India is owing tr> 
the bold projecting balconies and fanciful kio'^ks that diversity the 
otherwise plain walls. 

The greatest defect of the jialace i> that the style, when it was 
erected, was losing its true tbrm of lithic jiropriety. The form of its 
pillars and their ornaments are better suited for wood or metal than for 
stone architecture : and though the style of the Moguls, in the last days 
of their dynasty, was tending in that direction, it never tlirew off the 
solidity and constructive proj)riety to such an extent as is done in 
these modern palaces of the Hindus. It is not at Deeg carried so far 
as to he offensive, but it is on the verge of gO(jd taste, and in some 
more modern buildings assumes fnmis more >uited for upholster}' 
than h»r stone architecture. 

>Since the time when Suraj Mull completed this fairy creation, 
the temlency, inA rmly with the Kajpnt princes, but the sovereigns of 
such states as Oiitle, and even as Delhi, has been to copy the bastard 
style of Italian architecture we have introduced into India. It was 
natural, peiha})s, that they sliould admire the arts of a race who had 
shown themselves in war and policy superior to themselves ; but it 
was fatal to their arts, and whether a revival is now possible remains 
to be seen. It might he so, if their rulers sliowed the smallest possible 
appreciation of the works of their ancestors, Imt can hardly he hoped 
tor while :i de[> uffiuoist ut the state is organised, a^ thev must believe, 
for the exj)ress purpose of destroying and obliterating all traces of 
what was once noble ami beautiful in the land. 


(tHats or Laxdixg-places. 

Another object of architectural inaginticence peculiar to northern 
Hindustan, i^ tlie construction of the (jhaU that everywhere line the 
river-hanks in mu'^t of the great cities, more especially those which 
are situated on the Ganges, Benares possesses perhaps the greatest 
number of edifices of this class ; but from Calcutta to Hurdwar no 
city is without some specimens of this species of architectural display. 
The Glioosla Ghat at Benares (A\oodcut INo. 273), though one of the 
most modern, may he taken as a fair specimen of tlie class, although 
many are richer and inuLh more elaborately adorned. Their object 
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being to allord easy access to bathers, the flight of steps in front is 
in reality the f/hat, and the main object of the erection. These are 
generally broken, as in this instance, by small projections, often 
cio^^med b} kiosks, which take off the monotony inherent in long 
lines of naiTow^ steps. The flight of stairs is always backed by a 
building, which in most instances is merely an object of architectural 
display without any particular destination, except to artbrd shelter 
troin the rays ot the sun to such of the idle as choose to ayail them- 
selves ot it. hen the bank is high, the lower })art of these buildings 
is solid, and when, in this instance, it is nearly jflain, it aflbrds 
a noble basement to an ornamental upper storey, with which they 
aie geneially adorned, or to the temple which freijuently crowns 
them. 

1 hough the (Tanges is, par excellence, the river of ghats, one of 
the most beautiful in India is that erected hy Ahalya Baiee (Holkar’s 



Ghoo^la OlKit, Beuare.',. (rruiu i’uiisep’b Views.'i 


widow; at ilaheswar, on the iN’erbudda ; and Ujjain and other ancient 
cities almo.st rival Benares in thi> respect. Indeed, there is scarcely 
a Link or stream in all India that is without its flight of steps, anil 
it is seldom indeed that these are left without some adornment or an 
attemjit at architei'tural disjday, water being always grateful in so 
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hot a climate, and an especially favourite re-sort with a people so foiul 
of washing and so cleanly in their habits as the Hindus. 


Reservoirs. 

The same fonduess fur water has given rise to another species of 
architectural display peculiar to India, in the gTeat reservoirs or 
hoiclees, which are found wherever the wells are deep and water far 
from the surface. In design they are exactly the reverse of the ghats, 
since the steps are wholly below the ground, and descend to the 
water often at a depth of 80 ft. or 100 ft. Externally they make no 
display, the only objects usually seen above ground being two patdlions 
to mark the entrance, between which a bold flight of ^teps, from 20 ft. 
to 40 ft. in width, lead^? down t(.) the water. Facing the entrance is 
a gTeat screen, rising perpendicularly from the water to the surface of 
the ground, and dividing the ^^tairs from a circular diaft or well, up 
which the water is drawn b}' pulleys by those avIio prefer that mode of 
obtaining it instead of descending the steps. The walls between which 
the steps descend are ornamented b}^ niches, or covered with galleries 
leading to the great screen. Where the depth is great, there is often 
a screen across the stairs about half-way down. 

To persons not familiar with the East siuh an architectural object 
a.> a bowlee may seem a strange })erversion ot ingenuity, but the 
grateful coolness of all subterranean apartments, especially when accom- 
panied by water, and the ijiiiet gloom of these recesses, fully com- 
pensate, in the eyes of the Hindu, for the more attractive iiiagniflcence 
of the ghats. Conse<iUeutly, the descending flights of which we are 
now^ speaking, have often been made more elaborate and expensive 
pieces of architecture than any of the buildings above ground found 
in their vicinity. 


1) VMS. 

In the .-ame manner the bund- or dams of the artificial lakes, or 
great tanks, which are so neeessarv' f.)r irrigation, are often made 
w'ork- ot great aivhitectural luagniticence, first by covering them 
with flight^ nf steps, like tho-e of the ghats, and then trecting 
teiuple> i)r i)aviliom'-, and kiosks, interspersed with hunitains and 
-tatues in breaks between these flights. Where all these are of marble, 
as IS .sometimeN the case in Rajputaiia, the whole make up as perfect 
a piece of architectural comhinati(m a- anv the Hindus can boast of. 

One of the most beautiful these is that erected hv Raj Sino- 
who ascended the throne of ( bideypore, in je53, to form^ the lake of 
Raj>amuudra 'Wuodrut No. 074 , extensive 

in hi- donnnion>. 'fins laiud i- 376 paces in length, and whollv 
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covered with white marble steps : and with its beautiful kiosks pro- 
jecting into the w'ater, and the palaces which crowui the hills at 
either end, it makes up a fairy scene of architectural beauty, with 
its waters and its woods, which is hardly surpassed by any in 
the East. 

It would be tedious, however, to enumerate, without illustrating 
them, which the limits of this work wiU not permit, all the modes of 
architectural magnificence of the Hindus. Like all people untram- 
melled by rules derived from incongruous objects, and gifted with a 
feeling for the beautiful, they adorn whatever they require, and 
convert every object, however utilitarian in its purposes, into an 



274. Bund of Lake Rajsamuudra. (From a Sketch by the Author.) 


object of beauty. They long ago found out that it is not temples 
and palaces alone that are capable of such tlisplay, but that everything 
which man makes may become beautiful, proHded the hand of taste 
be guided by sound judgment, and that the architect never forgets 
what the object is, and never conceals the constructive exigences 
of the building itself. It is simply this inherent taste and love of 
beauty, w’hich the Indians seem always to have possessed, directed by 
unaliected honesty of purpose, which enables those who are destitute 
ot political independence, or knowledge, or power, to erect, even at 
the present day, buildings that will bear comparison with the best of 
those erected in Europe during the Middle Ages. It nnist be com 
tessed that it would reipiire far more comprehensive illustration than 
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the preceiliii.i; >Iiulit sketch of so exteuslve u >!ibjeet cau preteial 
to he, t<.) make tins a])pareiit to others. But no one who ha.s ])er.sunally 
visited the objects of interest with which India abounds can fail to 
be struck with the extraordinary elegance of detail and propriety 
of design which pervades all the architectural achievements of the 
Hiiulu.s ; and tin- not only in buildings erected in farmer (hyvs, hut 
in those now in course of construction in tlr ise }>art- of the country 
to which tlie i>a<l taste of their European ruler< ha- imt yet })euetrated. 
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CHARTER I. 

INTKODUCTOliY. 

From a very early period in the M'Drld’s history a great group of 
civilized nations existed in (’entral Asia l>etween the Mediterranean 
and the Indus. They lived apart, liaving few relations with their 
ueighhours, excejjt uf war and hatred, and served rather to separate 
than to bring together the Indian and European eonini unities which 
tioiirished beyond tliem on either hand. 

. Alexander’s great raid was tlie first attempt to break through this 
I barrier, and to join the Ea^t and We>t by eommercial or social inter- 
1 changes. The steady organisation of the Roman empire succeeded in 
consolidating what that brilliant contjueror had sketched out. During 
the permanence of her supremacy the space intervening between India 
and Europe was bridged over by the order she maintained among the 
various communities established in Central A^ia, and there seemed no 
reason why the intercourse so established shoubl be interrupted. Un- 
suspected, however, by the Roman world, two iiomade nations, unin- 
fluenced by its civilization, hung on either flank of this great line of 
communication, ready to avail themselves of any moment ( T weakness 
that might occur. 

The Arabs, a- the most impetuous, and nearest the centre, were the 
flrst to break their hi muds ; and in the course of the 7th century S^'ria, 
Persia, Egypt, and the nortli i)i Africa becamcgtheirs. S])ain was con- 
quered, and India nearly shared the same fate. Under Muawiah, the 
flrst Khalit of the ()nuniah>, two attempts were made to cross the 
Indus by the southern route — that which the Scythians had success- 
fully followed a short time before. Both these attempts failed, but 
under Walid, Muhaineil Kasim, a.h. 90 , did effect a settlement in 
Scinde. It proved a barren conquest, however; for though a ilalu)- 
medau dynasty was established there, it soon became imlependent of 
the Khalifat, and eventually died out. 
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Tlie --iipremcicy uf the Khalifat \va< brief a'? it was brilliant. Its 
liuur of greatest glory was about the year a.d. 800, in the reign of 
Haroun al Rashid. From that time decay set in ; and after two 
centuries more the effeminacy and corruption inherent in Eastern 
dynasties had sr, far prcigiV'^sed as to encourage the Xorthern hordes 
to move. 

Kurina the course of the 11th century the 'Fartar hordes, who were 
liitherto only known a> ^hephei\h pasturing their lierds on the steppes 
>-f Xorthern Asia, fir^t made their appearance ^outh of the Paropaniisan 
range as coiiipierro's : anil fjr >ix centuries their progress was steadily 
'>nward>, till, in the \'ear a.d. 168d, we find the Turks encamped under 
the Walls of Vienna, and the Mogul Aiiruiigzehe lord paranioiint of 
the whole <>f India Proper, while Egypt and all the intervening 
<’ountrie' owned die rule of sovereigns of Turanian race. 

Ihe architecture of tiie liation.-? under the Arab Khalifat has already 
Ijeeii described, and is of very minor importanee.^ The ruling people 
veere of 8'einiric race, and had no great taste for architectural magiii- 
dcence : and unless where rlie}^ liaj.ipened to g‘.>vern a people of another 
^tock, they have left few traces of their art. 

V ith the Aortlmrii hordes the case was wideh’ ditferent ; thev 
Were, vitlioiit an exce])tion, of Turanian blood, more or less pure, and 
nlierever they went tlieir inosi|ue>, and e,>peciallv their tombs, remain 
To mark their presence, and to convey an idea of their splendour. In 
order to understand i\hat lollowSj it is nece.s'-ary to bear in mind that 
the Semitic enn<[nest, fivjm Mecca as a centre, extended from the 
mouths of th'^ (niadafpiivir to those of the Indus, and left but little 
vorthv ot remark in arelfftecture. The Turanian con(]uest, from 
Bokliara and Balkh as centres, extended from Constantinople to 
1 attack, and rovered the whole intervening space with monuments 
ot every cla^'^. Flujse ot the west and centre have already been 
deM.-rihed iu ^poaking uf Turkey and Persia; the Eastern bramdi 
rmuain- to i.r <li.(;u,..ed. and its mouuments are those of which this 
(liM>i«in <4 the worK ])iirjH,»rts to he a description. 

llm >araceuic ur-hitects .showed in India the .same iJiancy in 
ad. ptiim tlie srde. of tlie various people among whom they had settled 
whioh rlMi-arteiKed their practice in the countries already described, 
ft thii-^ happens that iu India we have at least tw'elve or fifteen dif- 
lereut .styles of Mahomedan aivhiteeture : and if an attempt were 
made t-'. exhaust all the examples, it would be found necessary to 
enuuiHrate even a greater number. Meanwhile, however, the '^fol- 
lowing thiiteen ili\isions will probably be ioiind . sufficient for present 
pur])0se^ : — 


^ Egypt htrlt ta-tM fur aixlu- 

o-f-riiral till ‘sjni fell iiufP-r tlie 

'Wiy or rlio Mt uilouk Sultan^, aiiil .Sara- 


fsaiic architecture in Per&ia practically 
coiiiiaeiice'. with the Seljukians. 
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1 1. The tirst of tlie:>e that of Ghazni, which, thougli iiut, strictly 

I speaking, in India, had without doubt the most important influence 
I on the Indian styles, and formed in fact the stepping-stone by means 
I of which the architecture of the AY est was introduced into India, and 
■; it long remained the connecting link between the styles of the Eastern 
y and those of the AA'estern world. It would conse(iuently be of the 
I greatest importance in enabling us to understand the early example> 

I of the style in India Proper, if we could describe this one with any- 
I thing like precision, but for that we must wait till some qualified 
I person visits the province. 

2. Xext to this comes the Pathan style of northern India (a.d. 
1193-1554), spreading over the whole of Upper India, and lasting for 
about three centuries and a half. After the death, however, of Ala 
ud-din (a.b. 1316) the central power was at tiiues so weak, that the 
recently con(|uered outhdng pr<jviiices were frequently enabled to 
render themselves independent, and when this was the case, exliibited 
their individuality everywhere, by inventing a >tyle of architecture 
expressive of their local peculiarities. 

3. One of the first to exhibit this tendency wa> the brilliant but 
short-lived Sharki dynasty nf Jaunpurf^ (a,d. 1394-1 47 6 f Thougli 
existing for less than a century, they adorned their capital with a 
series of mosques and other buildings which are hardly surpassed by 
those of any city in India f a* magnificence, and l\v none for a well- 
marked individuality of treatment. 

4. The style adopted by the Icings of Gujerat during their period J_^ 
of independence (a.d. 1396-1572) was richer and more varied than 
that of Jaunpore, though hardly so original or marked by such indi- 
vidualit}^ They ];>orrowed too much, physically as Avell as intel- 
lectually, from the architecture of the Jains, among whom they 
were located, to l^e entirely independent ; but the richness of their 
style is in proportion to the Hindu detaih they introduced. 

5. Mahca became independent in a.d. 1401, and between that date 
and A.D. 1568, when they were al>sor].)ed in the Alogul empire, her 
kings adorned their capital at Mandu with palaces and mo,sques of 
great magnificence, but more similar to the i^ireiit >tyle at Delhi 
than the two last-named styles, and wanting, consequently, in the 
local individuality. 

6. Bengal was early erected into a separate kingdom — in a.d. 1203 
— more or less independent of the central power : and during its con- 
tinuance — till A.D. 1573 — the capitals, Gfnrr and Alaldah. were adorned 
with many splendid edifices. Generally these were in l>rick, and 
cxre now so overgrown by jungle to be eitlier ruined or nearly 
invisible. They are singularly picturesque, ho u ever, and di> 2 ')lay all 
the features of a strongly-marked individuality of style. 

These six divisions are j^tobably sufficient t<j eharacteri>e the 
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Mahoiiiedaii stylt's iiurth of the jNerbiultla. T<» tlie j^uiith ot that river 
there are thi‘ee well-marked styles;. 

7. First that of the Balimani dynasty. First at Kalbergah, a.d. 
1347, and aftersvards at Bidar, a.i>. 1426, they adorned their capitals 
with edilices of great magnificence and well-marked indi\iduality, 
before they were absorbed, in a.d. 1525, in the great ilognl empire. 

s. A"ext to these was the still more celebrated Adil Slialii dynasty 
of Bijapur (a.d. 1489-'1G60}. Their style difiered most essentially 
from all those above enumerated, and was marked by a grandeur of 
conception and boldness in construction nueipialled by any edifices 
erected in India. 

‘J, The third southern bt}de is that of the Kutub Shahi dynasty of 
Golconda, A.D. 1512-1672. Their tombs are splendid, and fonn one 
of the most striking groups in India, but show evident signs of a 
decadence that was too surely invading art at the age wdien they 
were erected. 

10. One by one all these brilliant individualities w^ere absorbed 
in the great Moyul empire, founded by Baber, a.d. 1494, and which, 
though practically perishing on the death of Aurungzebe, a.d. 1706, 
may be considered as existing till the middle of the last century, 
A.D. 1750. It is to this dynasty that Agra, Delhi, and most of the 
tuwii> in northern India (jwe their most >plendid edifice^. 

11. Before leaving tlii^ branch of the subject, it maybe expedient 
to enumerate the >tyle of Moslem art existing in Sciiide, Practically, 
it is Persian both in its form and the style of decoration, and must 
have existed in this province from a very ancient time. All the 
exam}»le^, however, now known of it are c<jmparatively modern, and 
l)ring us back, curiously enough, to the iieighb^mrhood of Ghazni, 
from which we started in our enumeration. 

12. J.eaving these, which may be called the true styles of Maho- 
medan architecture, w'e have two Avliich may be designated as tlte 
babtard styles. The first of these is that of ijude (a.D. 1756-l<S47j. 
Ill its capital there are ranges ol building e^jual in extent and rich- 
ness to tliose of any of the capitals above enumerated, but degraded 
ill taste to an extent it is hardly possible t(> credit in a people wdio 
bo shortly before had sliowii themselves cajjable of such noble 
aspirations. 

13. The style adopted by the short-lived dynasty of Mysore 
‘ A.D. 1760-1799;, being further removed from the influences of Euro- 
pean vulgarity, is not so degraded as that ot Lucknow, hut is poor 
and inartistic when compared with earlier style-. 

. In an exhaustive treatise on the subject, the btyle^ of Ahmed- 
iiugger and Arungabad, a.d. 1490-1707, ought, perluqib, to eiiu- 
merated, and buine minor styles elsewhere. These liave not, however, 
sufiicient individuality to deserve being erected into sepamte styles. 
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and the amount of illustration that can be introduced into a work 
like the present is not sufficient to render the differences sensible to 
those who are not personally acquainted with the examples. 

Even as it is, it would require a much more extensive series of 
illustrations than that liere given to make even their most marked 
merits or peculiarities evident to those who have no other means than 
what such a work as this aft'ords of forming an opinion regarding 
them. Each of these thirteen styles deserves a monograph : luit, 
except for Bijapur^ and Ahmedalmd,- nothing of the sort lias yet 
been attempted, and even the two works in which this has been 
attempted for these two capitals by no means exhaust the materials 
available frjr the purpose. Let us hope that those deficiencies will 
be supplied, and the others undertaken before long and before 
it is too late, for the buildings are fast ijerishing frum tlie ravages 
of time and climate and the still more destructive exigences of the 
present governing power in India. 


^ ‘ Architecture of Beejapore. Photo- 
graphed fr m Drawings by Capt. Halt | 
and A. Cuimning, O.E., and on the spot 1 
hy Col. Biggs and Major Loch, with text ! 
by Col. Meadtovs Taylor and J. Fergus- ' 


son.’ Folio, ^Iiirray, lS6t>. 

- ‘ Architecture of Ahmedahad. 120 
Photogi*aphs hy Col. Biggs, with Text 
by T. C. Hope, B.C.S. and Jas. Fergas- 
son.’ Small folio, Murrav, 1S66. 
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CHAPTER II. 

('; H A Z N L 


' ONTi:NTS. 


Tom^ of ?^[ah)iiu<l — Gatt.^s of Soiunath — Miuars on the Plain. 


rHRriyOT.uOY. 

^abiiktr.iiiij, lonraler ^ n. ^<75 Abilnl-ra^hitl . . . . a r». 104^ 

Miibiiiii't . I’TT Ibrabnu ... . , , . 10'>4 

1" iO ' Lu i’*l' iiii {first of Ghori dyuastv) 1139 


'PoWAiiif- thy inttyr [»nrt >A the Dtli century the power of the KlialiE 
ot Bnufhul iNii'- ^iiikiu^ into that state of rapid decline tyliicli 
the fate <jf ah Ea^tt-iu dvlia‘^tie^. Diirina the rei^n of AI ilotamed, 
A.i>. STo-spI. I'Eypt )>ecaiue iii<lepeiident, and the northern province 
ol Bokhara tlirew oli the Yoke luider the ^’overnor ap})ointed by tlie 
Khalit Na-r hen Ahmed, a flesceiidant of Saman. a rohher chief, who 
declared autd iiiainrained his indt:^j>endeu<-e. and so formed the iSamaiiian 
(lv^a'^ly. Alter the dvua^ty liail existed ah()ut a century, Sahuktattin, 
a Turki.di -lave helou-iim to a ^eeneral of one ^)^ tlie li\<t of the 
Samaniaii kiim^, rendered himself aho independent of hi> master, and 
e-tailidied liiiimeli iii (duuiii, of which he was .governor, founding 
the welhkuoAu dmia-ty of (diaznavides. Ilis successor, ]^Iahmiid, 
A.n. 977-Dc;o, i- one of the he-tdcnown kiip:^'s in Indian history 
owiim ti* hi- hriiliaiit campaign- in India, and more e.-peciallv that in 
whicli lb' fle-troved the celebrated temple of .Soinnath. 

On hi- return from an earlier eam}«aien, in wliieh he had Sctckefl 
4^ the town of Muttra, we learn from Feiydita^ that the kin;,:* ordered a 
uiayniliooiit tim-([ue to he Imilt of marble ami ,eTauite, afterwards 
known hv the naitio ot the I ele-tial Briile, Near it he founded a 
niiiver-itv. When the nohiiity of Iduizni ])eiveived the taste of their 
kiim in aivliiteeture, they aho endeavoured to vie with one another 
in the ma,unihcenee of their ])a]aeev. well a.- in tlie juihlie hiiiMin^s 
which were rai-efl for the embelli-limenr of the city. “ ThusN eon- 
tinues the historian, ” the capital wa- in a dmrt time orimiuented 
with nio-<[ue-. pca’ches. funitain-, aquedurt-, re-ervoirs, and cisterns, 
beyond any city in the East. 

® Brigu'- o*! i. p. CO. 
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Tlie plain of Ghazni still slio-svs the remains of this splendour : 
and, in the dearth of information regarding Persian art of that age, 
an account of it would he one of the most interesting and valuable 



Minar at Ghazni. tFroin a Drawing by G. T. Vignp. E^q ) 


pieces of information we could receive. These ruins, however, have 
not been as yet either examined or described ; ^ and even the tomb <.tf 


^ It is very much to be regretted that 
not a single officer accompanied our 
armies, when they passed and repassed 
through Ghazni, able or willing to appre- 
ciate the interest of these mins : and it 


is to be hoped, if an opportunity should 
again occur, that their importance to the 
history of art in the East will not be 
overlooked. 
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the Great ^lahmuil is imkiiowu to us except hy luuue,^ uotwitlistaiKliu^ 
the cele])rity it aci^uireil troiu the removal of its gates to India at 
the termination of our disastrous (‘ampaigiK in that country. 

The gates are of Deodar pine/- and the carved ornaments on them 
are so similar to those found at Cairo, on the mosiiue of Ehii Toulouii 
and otlier buildings of that age, as not only to ]>rove that they are 
of the same date, but also to show how similar were the nio«les of 
decoration at these two extremeties of the ^Moslem empire at the time 
of their execution. 

At the same time there is nothing in their style of r>rnamentation 
that at all resend des anything found in any Hindu temple, either of 
their age or at any other time. Tliere is, in fact, no reason for doubt- 
ing that these gates were made for the place where they were foiind.*^ 
If any other paits of the tomb are ornamented in the .>ame style, it 



w..uia t,(. „t- .ureat iiit.av.st to liavo tlieiii iIvatMi. It i-rohably is, how- 
ever, from the Jiuimui that we 4mll obtain tlie best pietmv 

ot the arts ot that ilav, when any ovm trill take the trouble of 
examining it. 

Two niimirs still a.huii the plain outside the city, and form, if not 
the most striking, at least the most prominent of the ruins of tliat 


^ The >ket( h of thf tnniU 
by Ml. Viuiie ill liis •Tla^cK in Afghan- 
istan.’ gives too cunhned u portion ot it 
to enable ii- to judse either of its form 
or detail. The gate in front ]>robahlv 
modern, and the foiled arches in the 
background appear to be the only parts 
that l»<^Ioiigto tin* 11th f-entuiy*. 

- The tradition that these gates weie 


I't ^audal-nood, and bioinrlit from Som- 
uatli, is eiituely disproved bv the fact of 
tlieir being ot the local pine-wood, a« 
yll as by the style of decoiation, which 
lias DO resemblanoe to Hindu work. 

“ An excellent representation of the 
gates will be found in the second edition 
"1 - Marco Polo', Travels,’ by Col. Yule 
'■"1. n. p. 390. 
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city. Neither of them was ever attached to a mosque ; they are, 
indeed, pillars of victory, or Jaycy Stahtblias^ like those at Chittore and 
elsewhere in India, and are such as we might expect to find in a 
(•(.nuitry so long Buddhist. One of them was erected by Mabnud 
Iiimself ; the other was built, or at least finished, by Masud, one of his 
immediate successorsd 

The lower part of the.^e towers is of a .^tar-like form — the plan being 
apparently formed by placing two scpiares diagonally the one over the 
(ither. The upper part, rising to the height of about 140 ft. from the 
ground, is circular : both are of brickwork, covered with ornaments 
of terra-cotta of extreme elaboration and beauty, ami retaining their 
sharpness to the present day. 

Several other inbars of the same class are found further west, even 
as far as the roots of the Caucasus,- which, like these, were pillars 
oi victory, erected b}^ the conquerors on their battle-fields. None 
of them have the same architectural znerit a^ tho.^e of Ghazni, at 
least in their present state, though it may be that their ornaments, 
having been in stucco or some perishable material, have disappeared, 
leaving us now only the skeleton of what they were. 

The weakness of Mahmud’s successors left the Indians in rei)ose 
fi.>r more than a century and a half ; and, like all Eastern dynasties, 
the Ghaznavides were gradually sinking to inevitable decay, when 
their fall Avas precipitated by the crimes of one of them, Avhich were 
fearfully avenged b}' the destruction of their empire and capital by 
Ala lid -din, and their race Avas at length superseded by that of the 
Ghori, ill the person of Sliahab ud-din, in the year 1183. 

Though centuries of misrule have Aveighed on this country since 
the time of the Ghaznavides, it is scarcely probable that all traces 
of their magnificence have passed aAA^ay : hut till their cities are 
examined by some one competent to discriminate between Avhat is 
good or bad, or old or neAV, we must be content merely to indicate the 
position of the style, leaving this chapter to be Avritteii hereafter 
when the requisite infonnatiou shall have been obtained. In the 
iiieaiiAAdiile it is satisfactory to knoAv that hetAveen Herat and the 
Indus there d<; exist a sufficient number of mouuiiients to enable us 
to connect the styles of the West Avitli those in the East. They have 
been casually described by travellers, but not in such a manner as to 
render them aA'ailable for our pur])0ses ; and in the present unsettled 
state of the country it may be some time yet before their elucidation 
can be accomplished. 


^ See translation of the inscription on - Two are nqjresented by Dubois de 
these minars, •Journal of the Asiatic Mon tpcieux, ’Voyage autourdu Caiicase.* 
Society of Bengal,’ Ko. 131, for 1S43. 
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CONTENT^. 

at OM Dtllii — KutUM ^linar — Tonil> of Ala ud-din— Pathaii Toml>s — 
Oinanifiitatiou of Path an ToinE-^. 


LHKUXULUUY. 


Sliabab iid-(iin Ghon ... . . A.r>. 1192 Xasar ud-diii liisl of the . a p. 1393 

Kutub ud-thu Ibek . . lOOG Khyer Kbaii uud^^r Taiiieilaii'' . . 1414 

Shmii ud-din Altuiij'.li . . 1210 Bebluli Lodi ... .... 14jU 

Ala ud-'liQ Khilji . . 1295 Sbtire Shab 1510 

Tu;_duck Shall . . 1321 Sekinidt'r di'teati d b\ Akbar 1554 


With all tlie viuuur of a new race, the Gliorians set about the coii- 
(iuest of Iinlin. After siLStaiiiiiiLi' a defeat in the year 1191, Shahah 
a^uaiii entered India in A.i>. 1193, when he attacked and 
defeated Prithiraj of Delhi. Tliis success was followed by the eon- 
([iie^r of (Anoiiue in a. it 1D>4; and after the fall of these two, the 
caiiital^ nf the ,ei*eate''t empire in the })eninsiila, India may ])e 
-ai<l to h-’ive been ndnpiereil before his death, whieh hapjiened in 
A.rt 

.\r lii- drath lu> ^^Tvat empire fell to pieces, and India fell to the 
-hnre "t Kiitul* ud-din Ihek. ThD juince was originally a Turkish 
^lave, who alterwards hecaine one of Shahah un-din’s generals and 
eoutributod greatly hy his talents and military skill to the success of 
Ids master. He and his successor, Altunish, comtinued nohly the work 
^o sui'r'es.'^fully begun, and before the deatli of the latter, in a.d. 1233? 
the empire of nortliern India had ]iermanently passed from the hands 
of tlie Hindus to those of their i\laliome<lau con(|Uerors. 

For a century and a half after the coiirjuest the empire coiitinued 
a iiiiited whole, under 'liirkEh, or, as they are usually called, Patl^ii. 
dyna-tie-. ’Ihese monarchs exhibited a continued vigour and ^energy 
very unu'=^ual in tlie East, and not only sustained and consolidated, 
hilt increased hy succe.ssive conquests from the iiitidels, that newly- 
acquired aece-Mon to the dominion^i of the faithful, and during that 
time Delhi (continued practically tlie capital of this great empire. In 
the latter half, however, of the 14th century, symptoms of disintegra- 
tion manifested themselves. One after another the goveniors of distant 
provimms reared tie* standard of revolt, and successfully established 
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independent kin^'doms, rivalling the parent state in puwer and in the 
splenrlour of their capitals. Still Delhi remained the nominal head at 
least of this confederation of states — if it may be so called — till the 
time when Baber (a.d. 1494 ), the fourth in descent frum Tamerlane, 
invaded Hindustan. He put an end to the Pathan sway, after it had 
lasted for three centuries and a half, and finally succeeded in establish- 
ing the celebrated dyna:?ty of the Hoguls, which during six successive 
reigns, extending over the extra('>rdinary period of more than two 
centuries (x.n. 1494 - 1707 ), reconsolidated the Moslem empire into 
one great whole, which reached a degree <'>f splendour and of power 
almost unknown in the East. 

Nothing could be more brilliant, and at the same time more 
characteristic, than the comuiencenient of the architectural career of 
these Fathans in India. soon as they felt themselves at all sure of 
their con(|uest, they set to work to erect two great mos<p]es in their 
two principal capitals of Ajmir and Delhi, of such magniticence as 
should redound to the glory of their religion and mark their triumph 
over the idolaters. A iiation of soldiers e(|uit)ped for compiest, and 
that onl}^, thev had of course brought with them neither artists ntu* 
architects, but, like all nations of Turanian origin, they had strong 
architectural instincts, and having a style of their own, they could 
hardly go wrong in any architectural project they might attempt. 
At the same time, they found among their iieAv s objects an infinite 
number of artists quite capable of caiTving out any design that might 
be ])ropuunded to them. 

In the first piece, tliey found in the colonnaded courts of the 
Jaina temples nearly all that was wanted for a ready-made mosque. 
All that was recjuired w^as the removal of the tenq)ie in its centre, and 
the erection of a new wall <.)n the west side, adorned with niches — 
mihrahs — to point (Uit to the faithful the direction in which Mecca lay. 
towards which, as is well kuowui, they were commanded in tlie Koran 
to turn wdien tliey prayed. It is not certain, howAA’cr, that they were 
ever in India content with this only. In the two iii^taiiees at least to 
which we are now referring, they determined in addition to erect a 
screen of arches in front (»f the Jaina pillai>, and to atlorn it with all 
tlie richue."^ and elaboration of carving which their Indian subjects 
were capable of executing. Aothiiig could he more sacce>sful than 
tlie results. There is a largeness and grandeur about the plain simple 
outline of tlie Mahomedaii arches whieli (piite overshadows the smaller 
parts of the Hindu fanes, and at the same time the ornamentation, 
though applied to a greater extent than in any <,>ther known e.xanqJes, 
is kept so Hat as never to interfere with or break the simple outlines 
of the architectural construeti<.)n. There may be other examples of 
surface-decoration as elaborate as this, but hardly anywdiere on such 
a scale. >Some parts of the interior of ^Sophia at Lon>tautinople 
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are as beautiful.^ but tlie\' are only a few s(iiiare yards. The palace 
at Mesliita, if completed, might have rivalled it, but it is a fragment : - 
and there may be— certainly were— example^ in Per>ia between the 
times of Cho.'^roe^ and Hariin al-Eashid, which may liave etiualled 
these, but they have perished, r»r at lea^t are not known to us now : 
and even if they ever existed, must have l)een unlike these mosijues. 
In them we find a curious exemplification of some of the best (pialities 
of the art, as exhibited i>reviously by the Hindus, and practised after- 
wards by their con(pier<»r-. 


Of the two mo'^ttues at Delhi and at Ajmir, the fir--t named is the 
earlier, having l)een l>egun s(jme seven or eight years Ijefore the other, 
and is alsr> very much the larger.^ It is, besides, associated with the 
Ivutub Miliar, and some of the most beautiful tombs of the age, which 
altogether make up a group with which nothing at Ajmir can compare. 
The situation, too, of the Delhi ruins is singularly beautiful, for they 
'>taml oil tlie gentle sh.)})e rtf a hill overlooking a plain that had once 
ap])areiitly been a lake, hut which afterwards became the site of three 
successive cajutals of the East. In front are the ruins of Tuglnckahad, 
tlie gigantic fort of an old Pa than chief : and further north the 
plain i> still covered with the ruins of Old Delhi, the capital of the 
later Pathans and earlier Moguls. Beyond that, at the distance of 
nine or ten miles, are seen the towers of ^Shahjehanabad. the modern 
capital and till recently the seat of the nominal monarchy of the 
Oreat Mogul ►Still furtlier north are situaterl the cml stations and 
cantonments uf tlie British rulers of the country. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that tlie British station was not, as at Agra, placed in 
the midst ot the ruins, since it is to this that we owe their preserva- 
tion. But for the distance, marble columns would doubtless have 
been taken for all purposes for which they might have been available, 
with a total disregard to their beauty, and the interest of the ruins 
thereby annihilated. Even as it is, the Iniildings belonging to the 
celebratetl >Shahliniar gardens, which were the only bniblings of 
importance in the neighhourhood of the English station, have 


’ \<>1. li. p. 444. et scqq. tigiied : but before the death ot Altuinsh. 

- rtid', \-M. i. p, 3S7. et seqq. who was the real huilder of both, the 

■ I do lint kiitivy wliv Geii. Cuuniiig* , sereen ot arches at Dt-lhi liad been ex- 

li.im ' 4 *' out "t Id'' way to prove tended to 380 ft. as (.onipared with the 

ibat tho Ajuiii m<» 4 Uo i- larger than that 200 ft. at Ajmir. and the courtyards 
..tl>elhi( Ao-h.fologiual Report*,’ vol. ii. of the two mosques are nearly in the 
p. 200). ills remaik- apply only to the same proportion, their whole superticial 
imwr couit at l)A\n, which may have , area being 7*2,000 ft. at Ajmir, as corn- 

been the whoh* mostpie a* originally do- I pared witli 1.52.000 ft. at Delhi. 
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disappeared ; but these are of slight importance as compared with 
tlie ruins further soutli. 

The general aiTangement of the principal ruins will be understood 
from the plan (Woodcut Xo. 277), which w^as taken with great care, 
tliough the scale to which it has been necessary to reduce it prevents 



Plan of Eiuns iii Old Dellii. (Fioin a Pluii by the Author.) Seale lOU ft to 1 m. 


all its })eculiarities from being seen. To understand it, it is necessary 
to Jjear in mind that all the pillars are of Hindu, and all the walls of 
Mahomeylaii^ architecture. 

It is a little difficult to determine to what extent the pillars now^ 
stand as originally arranged by the Hindus, or how far they have 
been taken down and re-arranged by the conquerors. Even supposing 
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them to he uiulistuihed, it is (jiiite evident that the eiado^in^' walls 
were erected hy the ^lusleius, >ince all the >triii^('tmrses are covered 
with ornaments in their style, and all the openiiias ]) 0 ^se‘-s ijointed 
arches, which the Hindus never u-^ed. On the t\hole the prohability 
seems to he that the entire structure was re-arranticd in the form w*e 
now' see it hy the Mahoiaedans. The celehrated nitjM|ue at Canotige is 
undouhtedl}' a Jain a tem}>le, re-arran-ed on a plan iirecisely similar to 
that of the mos([ue of Amro u at Old Cairo AVoodcut No. R2T vol. ii.). 
The roof and domes are all of Jaina architecture, so that no trace of the 
Moorish style i" to he seen internally; hut the exterior is as purely 
of ilahomedan architecture. There is anotlier mosr|ue at Dhar, near 
ilandu, of more modern date, and, without douht, a re-arrangement 
i}{ a Jaina temple. Another, in the fort at Jaunpore, as well as many 
other mosques at Ahmedabad and elsewhere, all show' the same system 
of taking down and re-arranging the materials on a different plan. 
It, therefore, the pillars at the Kiitiih w'ere in the case w'ould he 
exceptional : ^ but I camnA, nevertheless, help suspecting that tlie tw'O- 
st Greyed pavilicjiis in the angles, and tho>e behind the screen may he 
as originally erected, and some of the others may he so also ; hut to 
this w'e will return w'hen speaking of the Ajmir inos<pie, w'here the 
Jaina pillars are almost certainly as first arranged. It is quite 
(*ertaiii, lanvever, that some of the pillars at the Kutuh are made up 
(T dissimilar fragments, and were placed where they now' stand hy 
the builders of tlie nios([ue. The ruily question — and it is not a very 
important one — is, h<'>w' many were s^-) treated ? It may, how'ever, he 
necessary to explain that there could he no dithcidty in taking down 
and rebuilding the>e erections, because the joints of the }nllars are all 
titteil with the precision that Hindu patience alone could give. Each 
compartment (A the r«jot is composed of nine stones — four architraves, 
tour angular and one central slab (as explained in diagram No. 114, 
p- 214 ), all so exactly fitted, and so independent of cement, as easily 
to he taken down and put up again. The same is true of the domes, 
all w'hich being honestly and fairly fitted, would suffer no damage 
from the process of removal and re-erectioii. 

Hie section (A oodcut No. 2TS), of one half of the principal 
colonnade (the one fricing the great series of arches) will explain its 


^ Gen. Ciinnin,Kham found an inscrie- : at Kliajurdho. excepting tlie Gantliai. 
tion on the wall recording that twenty- ' would not pioNide pill<rr« for one half 
seven temples «.f the Hindu-, liad been the inner couit. One temple like that at 
ladled do\ui to provide niateiials for this , Sadri would supply a suffirieiicy for the 
mostpie ( Archa*oh»gical Reports, vol. i. whole mosque, and though the latter is 
{K 176'. This, however, proves little, more modern, we have no reason for sup- 
UTiles- we know what the temples were p*^sing that similar tenqdes may not have 
like wiiirdi were destioyed for this pur- existed l.efore Mahomedan times, 
pose. Twenty-seven temple^ like those 
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furni better than words eaii do. It is so purely Jaiiia, that it should, 
perhaps, liave ))een mentioned in speaking of that >tyle ; but as 



forming a part of the earliest mos<|ue in India, it is more appropri- 
ately introdiieed in this place. The pillars are of the same order as 
those used on Mount Abu (Woodcut A"o. 130), except that those at 
Delhi are much richer and more elaborate. Most of them probably 
belong to the llth or 12th century, and are among the few specimens 
to be found in India that seem to be overloaded with ornament. 
There is not one inch of plain surface from the capital to the base, 
except the piUars behind the screen and some others which may 
belong to older buildings. Still the ornament is so sharp and so 
cleverly executed, and the effect, in their present state of decay and 
ruin so pictures<_[ue, that it is very difficult to find fault witli what 
is so beautiful. In some instances the figures that were on the shafts 
of the pillars have been cut off, as offensive to ^Mahomedan strictness 
with regard to idolatrous images ; but on the roof and less seen parts, 
the cross-legged figures of the Jaina saints, and r>ther emblems of that 
religion, may still be detected. 

The glory of the mosque, however, is not in these Hindu remains, 
but in the great range of arches on the western side, extending north 
and south for about 385 ft., and consisting of three greater and eight 
smaller arches ; the central one 22 ft. wide and 53 ft. high : the larger 
side-arches 24 ft. 4 in., and about the same height as the central 
arch ; the smaller arches, which are unfortunately much ruined, are 
a}) 0 ut half these dimensions (Woodcut Ao. 271»). Behind this, at the 
«listance of 32 ft., are the foundations of another wall : but only iii- 
teiuled, apparently, to be carried as high a^ the ro.ff' of the Himlu 
pillars it encloses. It seems probable that the Hindu pillars between 
the two screens were the only part proposed to be roofed, -iiice some 
of them are built into the back part of the great arches, and all above 
them is quite plain and smooth, without the least trace <jf any inten- 
tion to construct a vault or roof of any stut. Indeed, a r^jof is by inj 
means an essential part of a mosque : a wall facing ^levva is all that 
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reiiuired, and in India frequently all that is l)uilt, though an 
encdosure is often added in fi'ont to protect the worshippers from inter- 
ruption. Hoofed coluiiiiades are, of course, convenient and ornamental 
accompaniment 'i, yet far from being indispensable. 

The history of this inosijue, as told in its construction, is as 
curious as anttliing ab<Hit it. It seems that the Afghan conquerors 
liad a tolerabh' distinct idea that pointed arches were tlie trite form 
fra* architectural <')peningN : lait, being witliout science sufficient to 
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•J7“. Central Range of Aiches at the Kutub. (From a Sketch by the Author.) 

I'on^truct tlieni, they lett the Hindu architect.s and builders whom 
they employed to follow tlieir own devices as to the mode of carrying 
out the form. The Hindus up to this time had never built arches— 
nor, imleed. di<l tlcw for centuries afterwards. Accordingly, they 
proceeded to make the pointed openings on the same principle upon 
wliich the\' built their domes. They carried them up in horizontal 
course^ a> tar as they could, and then closed them h}' long slabs 
meeting at tlie top, the construction being, in fact, that of the arch of 
the aqueduct at Tu>rulum, diown in Woodcut An. 17 <S, vol. i.^ The 


^ Tin-' iiMwlc ♦■‘t Hons^Tnirtion is onlv tV*,isihle wImmi much larger stones arc iisei.] 
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>iame areliitects were eiiiplo^’etl ])y tlieir iiiasters to ornament the faces 
of these arches ; and this they did hy copying and repeating the orna- 
ments on the pillars and friezes on the opposite sides ot the court, 
covering the whole with a lace- work of intricate and delicate carving, 
such as no other mosque except that 
at Ajmir ever received before or 
since : and which— though perhaps 
in a great measure thrown awa\' 
when used on such a scale — is, with- 
out exception, the most exquisite spe- 
cimen of its class knovm to exist any- 
where. The stone being particular!}' 
hard and good, the carving retains 
its freshness tc) the present day, ami 
is only destroyed above the arche^, 
where the faulty Hindu construction 
lla-^ superinduced premature deca}^ 

Ihe Kutub Minar, or great mina- 
ret, is 48 ft. 4 in. in diameter at the 
])ase, and, when measured in 17t)4, 
was 242 ft. in height.^ Even then, 
liowever, its capital was ruined, so 
that some 10 ft., or perhaps 20 ft., 
must be added to this to complete it^ 
original elevation. It is ornamented 
])V four boldly -projecting balconies: 
one at 1)7 ft., tlie second at 148 ft., 
the third at 188 ft., and the fourth at 
214 ft. from the gTOund : between 
which are richly-sculptured raised 
belts containing inscriptions. In the 
lower storey^ the j'projec ting Anbs which 
form the flutes are alternately angular 
and circular ; in the second circular 
and in the third angular only. Above thm the iniiiar is plain, and 
principally of white marble, with belts of the same red sandstone of 
which the tliree lower storeys are composed AVoodcut Xo. 280\ 



Minai at Kutub. 

(From a Skc^tch by the Author ) 


than weif heie eiiipluyed. The couse- 
<|uence was that the arch had become seri- 
ously crippled when I saw and sketched 
it. It has bince been carefully restored 
by Goverameiit under ethcient superin- 
tendence, and is now as sound ami 
complete as when {imt erected. The 
two great side arches either were never 


completed, or have tallen down m con- 
sequence of the false mode of con- 
struction. 

^ ’Asiatic Kesearches,’ vol. iv. p. 313, 
Its present height, according to Gen, 
Cunningham, is (after the removal of the 
modern pavilion) 23S ft. 1 in. (‘Arclue- 
ological Reports,' vol. i. p. 196;. 
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It is not clear wlietlier the angular tiiitiugs are cupied from some 
peculiarity fmncl in the minarets at Klun^asan and further westward, 
or whether they are derived fr<nn the forms of the temples of the 
Jains. The forms of tlie l)ases of the minarets at (ihazni appear 
to lend probability to the first hy[)Othesis ; but the stardike form of 
many temples — principally Jaina — in M 3 "sore and elsewhere \autt\ 
p. 094, et would seem to cuuntenance the idea of their being of 

Hindu origin. Xo ^ tar-like f )rins have yet, however, been found so 
far north, and their destruethai has been too complete for us to hope 
that the}^ may be found now. Be this as it may, it is probably not 
too much to assert that the Kutub Alinar is the most beautiful example 
of its class known to exist an}^here. The rival that vdW occur at 
once to most people is the campanile at Florence, built by Giotto. 
That is, it is true, ?)0 ft. taller, but it is crushed b}' the mass 
of the cathedral alongside : and, beautiful though it is, it wants 
that poetry of design and ex<|uisite finish of detail which marks 
every moulding of the minar. It might have been better if the slope 
of the sides had been at a higher angle, but that is oidy apparent 
when seen at a distance : when viewed from tlie court of the mosque 
its form is perfect, and, under any aspect, is preferable to the prosaic 
srpiareness of the outline (.)f the Italian example. 

The onh^ IMahomedan building known to be taller than this is 
the niiimret of the mosque of Has^an. at Cairo (p. 389 and Woodcut 
Xo. 928, vc)!. ii.) ; but as the pillar at Old Delhi is a wholh’' independent 
building, it has a far nobler apji)earance, and both in design and finish 
far surpasses not onlv its Egyptian rival, but aiy^ building of its 
class known to me in the whc)le world. This, however, must not be 
looked at as if erecte<l for the same i)urposes those usually attached 
tu mos(|ues ehewhere. It was not designed as a place from which the 
itiiieddin should call tlie pra^^ei^, though its lower gallery may have 
been used fu’ that purpiwe aho, but as a Tower of Yictoiy — a Jaya 
8taml)lia, in fact— an emblem of conquest, which the Hindus could 
only too easily understand and appreciate. 

At the distance oi 470 ft. north of this one a second minar wa.s 
1 ‘ommenced, ly Ala iid-din, of twice its dimensions, or 207 ft. in 
circumference. It was only carried up to the height of 40 ft., and 
abandoned probably in conse(pieiice of the removal of tlie seat of 
government to tlie new ca])it<d of Tugliickabad, 

llie date ot all the^e bnilding'^ is known with sufiicient exactness 
fmiii the inscriptions which they’ l^ear,^ from which it appears that 
the inner court wn^ enclosed ly’ Shaliah ud-din. The central range 
of arches ' Y oodcut Xo. 2<9; was built ly’ Kutub ud-dhi ; the wings 


^ Traiislat<*<l ty \\ alt^‘ 1 ' P.\\>!*. ■ A^'iatio j CuDiiiiigtam, ’ Arch geological Reports,’ 
R<*'<taTche>..’ \n(. xiv. p. 4^0. Sec aKo j vn]. i. p. 132, et s^qq. 
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by Altiiinsh, wliose tomb is behiml the uortliem range, ami the Kiitub 
Miliar was either built or finished b}' the same monarch ; the}' extend, 
therefore, from a.d. 1196-1235, at which date they were left incom- 
plete ill consequence of the death of the last-named king. 



2S1. Iron Pillar at Kiitub. (From a Photograpl!.) 

The (lotted line show* the extent >*elow the grramd. 


One of the most interesting objects connected with this mosque is 
the iron pillar which stands— and apparently always has stood — in 
the centre of its courtyard (Woodcut No. 281). It now stands 22 ft. 
above the ground, and as the depth under the iiaveiiient is now ascer- 
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taiiied to be only 2i) in., the. total height is 23 ft. <s in/ Its diameter 
at the base is lOA in., at tlie capital 12*05 in. The capital is Sh ft. 
high, and is shaiply and clearly wrcmght into the Persian form that 
makes it look as if it belonged to an earlier period than it does : 
and it has the ainalaka moulding, wdiieh is indicative of consider- 
able antiipiity. It has not, however, been t’et correctly ascertained 
what its ctge realh" i-'. There is an inscription upon it, but without 
a date. From the fjrm ijf its alphabet, Prinsep ascribed it to the 
3rd or 4th century ; Bhau Daji, on the same evidence, to the end of 
the 5th or beginning of the 6th century-^ The truth i)roba})ly lies 
])etweeu the two. ily own (Ojuviction is that it Itelongs to cme of the 
Chandra Kajas of the Gupta dtuiasty, either consequently tc) a.d. 363 
or A.n. 400. 

Taldug A.i). 400 a^ a mean date — and it certainly is not far from 
the truth — it opens our eyes to an unsuspected state of aftairs to find 
the Hindus at that age capalde of forging a bar of iron larger than 
any that have been forged even in Europe up to a very late date, and 
not frequently now. As we find them, how^ever. a few centuries 
afterward^ u>iiig i;)ar^ as long as thi^ lat in rr^ofing the porch of the 
temi>le at Kauaruc p. 222 we must now believe that they were 
much more familiar with the use of this metal than they afterwards 
hecame. It is almost e(|ually startling to find that, after an exposure 
to wind and rain for fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, and the capital 
and in>cription are clear and a^ sharp ikjw as wlien put up fourteen 
centuries ago.*^ 

As the inscri]>tiou inform^ us the pillar was dedicated to Vislmu, 


^ It a L‘iiiiuu-5 li-av Ui!H- 

cult it to ol-taiu fOirett 

hituriiiation iii Iu4ia. rliat \\]w‘h G-ai 
CunningUaui his 'Rrpoit-i' in 

1S71, he ^tatfU, aei'ao'Utly (»ii tin 
authority i.'i Mi. Duiaity Cuni- 

inisfeiouer, that an «:'Xeavatinn had h'-i n 
(Mfiied (hnvn T<t a dtquh <'t ft., hut 
without 1 ‘raf'liiiigthr hotuan. ‘‘The man 
ill rdiaige, liow<*vrr — ftunjin n^'nhure 
— •'a-mivd lain that tin* actual d»'ptli 
uacdicd ^\cls 35 ft. " — Vul. i. p, lOlC He 
( i)ii''ei|in*iitiv n^tiniutMl the ^^h(^^r length 
at t)0 ft., hut thminately tu<hurd a iitw 
txeavatiou, determined to irar-h the 
hottoni — qni 'X/ilh'—and touud it at 
20 inches below the '-uiface — Vul. iv. 
p. 28. pi. 5. At a distance of a few 
inc•he^ helow the *.11 r fane it expand" in 
a hulhini" tniiu to a <lia meter of 2 ft. 
4 in., and rest" on a gridiron t)f iron i.ais. 
which are fastened with lead into tli! 


"tone pavement. 

- Momnal of the Asiatn Scniety *4 
Reiigal,' vol. vii. p, 629. 

’ Muurnal Bonihay Hiaiich of the Koval 
Asiatic Sitciety.’ \ol. x. p. 64. These 
I tuo tianHations are painfully disciepant 
; in detail, though agreeing sufficiently as 
j to the main facts. On the whole, I am 
j inclined to thinh Bhau Daji’s the most 
i coru'Ct, though I agree with Prinsep 
; in hvlieving that the more archaic iorni 
■ ot the letters is owing to their being 
' punched with a ct»ld chisel on the iron, 
instead of being engiaved as those on 
stone ahvavs were. 

Theie is no mistake ahuiit the pillai 
being of pure iiuii. Gen. Cunningham 
had a bit of it analysed in India by Dr. 
Murray, and aiiotlier portion was ana- 
lysed in the School of Mines here hy 
T)i. Peicy. Both found it pure nialleahle 
I iron without any alloy. 
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their is littie <luiibt thiit it originally sLi])porteJ a figure of ^ruda on 
the summit whicli the Mahomedaiis of court>e removed ; but the real 
object of its erection was as a pillar of yietoiy to record the defeat of 
the Balhikasd near the seven mouths of the Sindhu/' or Indus. It is, 
to .say the least of it, a curious coincidence, that eight centuries after- 
wards men from that same Bactrian countiy slu')uld have erected a 
Java Stambha ten times as tall as this one, in the .same courtyard, to 
celebrate tlieir victory r^ver the de>cendants rjf t\\o<e Hindus who so 
long before had expelled their ancestors from the countrw 

Immediately behind the nr>rth-west corner of the mosrjue stands the 
tomb of Altumsh, the founder. Though <malL it is one of the richest 


exam]des of Hindu 
art applied to Maho- 
medan purposes that 
Old Delhi affords, and 
is extremely beautiful, 
though tlie buiblers 
^till di^play a cei'tain 
degree of inapt neSs in 
fitting the details to 
their new purposes. 
The effect at present 
is injured b}^ the want 
of a roof, which, judg- 
ing from appearance, 
was never completed, 
if ever commenced. In 
additi<.)U to tlie beauty 
of it^ details it is in- 
teresting as being the 
oldest tomb known t<» 
exi>t in India. He 
died A.l>. 12HG. 

A more beautiful 
exaiu})le than even this 
is the other, shown on 
the left hand of the 
})lan (Woodcut Xo. 27 
the date 1310 is found 



Iiitenur of a Tomb ur <.>ia Delhi, (ihum 
a Sket<‘h bv liie Aullior.) 


It was erected by Ala ud-din Khilji. and 
among it^ in>cri}>tion^. It i^ therefwe about 


^ Can rliHsf Balliika^ be the dyiia^^Ty i ‘Jomnal Bombay Bianoli of tiie Royal 
\\v have hitherto known rlie Sab king'^ ' AMatic Society,' vmI. viii. p. 2S. ' My 
of Saura'^tra ^ They certainly wen settled ^ ini})res'.i()ii is. that tlm m ly nltiinately 
on the lower Indus from ahout the yeai t piuve to he the true solution of the 
A.D. 79, and were ex]>elled. aecording t* » ' iiddle. 
their own date> t>. 2<54 or 871. (See 
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a cent HIT more nn.xlern than the other biiih lings of the place, and 
displays the Pathan style at its period of greatest perfection, when 
the Hindu masons had learned to lit their exquisite style of decora- 
tion to the forms of their foreign masters. Its walls are decorated 
internally with a diaper pattern of unrivalleil excellence, and the 
mode in which the square is changed into an octagon is more dimply 
elegant and appropriate than aiiv other example I am acquainted 
with in India. The pendent ives accord perfectly with the pointed 
openings in the four other faces, and are in every respect a]>propriately 
constructive.^ True, tliere are defects. For instance, they are rather 
too plain for the elaborate diapering which covers the whole of the 
lower ])art of the building Ijoth internally and externally : but orna- 
ment might easily have been added : and their plainness accords with 
the siniplicit}' ot the dome, which is indeed by no means worthy of 
the substructure. Not being pierced with windows, it seems as if 
the architect assumed that it> plainness would not be detected in the 
gloom that in consequence prevail. 

Ihis building, though small — it is only o.3 It. square externally, 
and with an internal apartment only 34 ft. b in. in plan—marks the 
(‘ulmiiiating point ot the Pathan ^^tyle in Delhi. Nothing so complete 
had been done before, nothing so ornate was attempted by them after- 
wards. In the provinces wtinderful buildings were erected between tliis 
period and the Mogul coiupiest, but in the capital their edihces were 
more niaiked ])y solemn gloom and nakedness than bv ornameiitatioii 
or any ot the higher graces of architectural art. Externally it is a 
gt MMl deal <lamaged. but its etiect is still Cipial to that of any building 
of its <*]a>s in India. 


Ajmiu. 

llie mosque at Ajmii oudcut No. gS3 j was commenced appa- 

eertaiiily completed during the reign 
.if AItuiu>h, V.I) 1211-l-23t;.- According to tradition, it was finished in 
tw.j days and a half; hence the oidy name by which it is imw known 
—the '• Arhai <lin ka .Tlminpra,’' whicli, if it means anything, can only 
apply to the cleanug away of the Pagan temples ami symhuls, and 
the .ledication^ .d a heathen shrine to purposes of the Faithful. In 
thi> instance it ..eems almo.it certain, whateyer may be the case at 
Delhi, that the pillar> are in ^itu. At all events, if they were taken 
down hy the -Mahomcdan.., they certainly liavc been re-erected exuctly 
a.- they were originally .le.-igiied to .,taml ’ The pillars, their archi- 

vol. ii. p. 261 , 

I am 'JoiTv to dirt'er from (ieii. Cun- 
ningham oil this matter. Hp has seen 
the mosque- -I have not: hut I liave 


^ The ^ame form of penrlentive i^ found 
at Serhi^tan WotMhuu Nn. i4»i. vol. ii. c 
nearly tpu oenturiH^ Indure this timp. 

- Cuniiiiigliam. * Arelneulogipal Re- 
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traves, tlie rooting stoiie.s, and the doniesi, are all of a piece, and bO 
exactly what we tiiid at Abu and (jirnar as to leave no doubt that we 
see before us a part of the courtyard of a Jaina Temple, which probably 
had been used by the followers of that religion for a couple of 
centuries at least before it was ap})ropriated by the coiKiuerors. It 
is only the west siele, with its nine domes, that is now standing*. 
The cloisters on the other three sides are in ruins, though their plan 
can easily be traced even now. What remains, however, is sufficient 
to show that it must originally have been a singularlv elegant speci- 
men of its class. The pillars are taller and more slender than those 
of the mosque at Delhi, )>iit purer and more elegant in design. 

The glory, howevei*, (,>f this nerMpie. as of that of the Kutub, is the 



■253 Muaqiit .tt Ajmil. (Cunipiktl tioni a LMaii l)\ Gtii Scale 100 ft. to 1 lu. 

screen of seven arclies with which Altumsh adonie<l the courtvard 
(Woodcut Ao, 284). Its dimensions are very similar h) tlmse of its 
rival. The central arch is 22 ft. o in. wide ; the two on either side 
18 ft. 6 in., and the outer one at each end 10 ft. 4 in. In the centre 
the screen rises to a height of oti ft., and on it are the ruins of two 
small minarets 10-4 ft. in diameter, ornamented vdth alternate circular 
and angular flutes, as in the lower storey of the Kutub. It is not clear 


photographs and drawing', of it, and 
directed Mr. Burgess's attention espe- 
ciallv to thib point when he visited it, 
and the result is a ronvictiou on niv 
mind that tlm pillars now standing are 
unaltered in arrangement. 


Tnd. in In'- Auiiah.’ t tears it sinqily 
as a Jaina temple, without referring to 
any possible alterations, except additions 
made by Muslpm architect'^. voL i. p. TIP. 
see also hi^ plate, which is singulaily 
con ect. 
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Avlietlier any tiling’ r)t‘ the ^aiiie sort existed at Delhi — probahly not, 
as the great minar may have served for that purpose, and their 
introduction here looks like an afterthought, and the production of an 
unpractised hand working in an unfamiliar style. Wherever and 
whenever minars were afterwards introduced, preparations fur them 



Great Atch in Mosqne at Ajinir. (From a Photograph.) 

were alway> made from the feuindations, and their lines are always 
carried down to the ground, in some shape or other, as in true art < 
they ought to be. Thi< solecism, if it may be so called, evidently 
arose from the architects being Hindus, unfamiliar ’vnth the style : 
and to thi> aho i> due the fact that all the an^hes are constructed 
on the liori/ontrd juliiciple. Tliere is not a true arch in the place; 
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but, owing to their having the command of larger stones than were 
available at Delhi, the arches are not here crippled, as they were 
there before the late repairs. 

It is neither, however, its dimensions nor design that makes this 
screen one of the most remarkable architectural objects in India, but 
the mode in which it is decorated. Nothing can exceed the taste 
with which the Cutic and Togra inscriptions are interwoven with the 
more purely architectural decorations, or the manner in which they 
give life and variety to the whole, without ever interfering with the 
constructive lines of the design. As before remarked, as examples of 
surface-decoration, these two mosciues of Altumsh at Delhi and Ajmir 
are probably uniivalled. Nothing in Cairo or in Persia is so ex- 
rpiisite in detail, and nothing in Spain or Syria can approach them 
for beauty of surface-decoration. Besides this, they are unitpie. 
A'owhere else would it be p-n>sible to liinl Maliomedan largeness of 
conception, combined with Hindu delicac}' of (Wiiamentation, carried 
out to the same extent and in the :>aiue manner. If to this we add 
their historical value a.> the hrst mosques erected in India, and their 
ethnogTaphic importance as bringing <nit the leading characteristic^ 
of the two races in so distinct and marked a manner, there are cer- 
tainly no two buildings in India that better deserve the lU'otecting care 
of Government ; the one has received its fair share of attention ; 
the other has been most shamefully neglected, and latterly most 
barbarously ill-treated. ^ 


^ Owing to tUe Hindu pavr being un- 
disturbed, and the Mahoinedan part 
better built and with larger materials, 
the ino*,que is not in the same ruinous? 
condition as that at the Kutub was 
before the late iv}>aiis. It h, however, 
in a hlthv and neglected state, and 
might at a very Hight outlay he pre- 
served from further dila])idation, and its 
beauties very much enhanced. Tlieie 
is, so far as I can judge, no building 
in India more worthy of the attention 
of Government than this. The kind of 
care, however, that is bestowed upon it 
may be gathered from the following ex- 
tract from a private letter from a gentle- 
man high in the Government sertdee in 
India, and one perfectly well informed 
as to what he was writing about ; ‘‘Have 
you ever heard that some of the Hindu 
pillars of the great mosque at Ajmir 
were dragged from their places A pre- 


sume they ivere fallen pillar^ . and set 
up as a tiiuni]'hal aieh on the occasion 
of Lord ^layo’.-j visit '* and have you heaid 
that they were so insecurely converted 
that noliody claied to go under them, and 

tliat Lord Mayo and the inspired 

of architects went round it?*' Tlii> is 
more than coniinued in a public letter by 
Sir John Straehey Lieut. -Governor of 
the Xorth-West Provinces, adebessed t«* 
Lord Xoithhrojk, on 25tii August last. 
In this lie sjieaks of ”an over zealous 
district oiiicer who. not long ago, actually 
pulled down the sculptured columns of a 
well-known teuqile of great antiquity" 
— the Arhai din ka Jhompra — " with the 
object of decorating a teniporaiy triiim- 
]hal arch through which the Viceroy was 
to pass.” lie then proceeds to quote 
i\hat RoussMet say> regarding our neg- 
lect of -iich monuments, vhitli is noi 
one liit t'Mt severe. 
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Lateh Pathax .'Style. 

After the death uf Aia ud-diu ^a.d. a diaui^e st*em> to have 

eoiia.^ over the <.>t the Pathau areliiteets. and all their siihse- 

queiit huililin;i'>. down to the time of ."Sliere Shah. x.D. 1530, exliibit a 
stern simplieity of dt^^iMn, in marked contrast to the elaborate orna- 
iiieiitatiou with which they la\naii. It i'^ not clear whether this arose 
from any pniitanical reaction a^uainst the qiiasi-Hinduism of the 
earlier tcvamples, or hoiu any ])olitical canoes, the effect of which it 
is now difficult to trace : but, certain it is. that when that stern old 
warrior Tiigluck Shah, a.l>. 1321, founded the iVew Delhi, which still 
bears his name — Tuglnckahad — all his buildings are characterised 
by a severe sinit)licity, in marked contra with those which his 
predecessors erected in the capital that overfjoks the plain in which 
his citadel is situated. His tomb, Avhich was hiiished at least if 
not built, l.iy his succe^^or, instead of being situated in a garden, 
as usually the case, stands by itself in a strongly-fortitied citadel 
of its own, >urr<junded Oy an artificial lake. The sloping walls 
and almo.^t EgAptian solidity of this mausoleum, combined Avith 
the bold and massiA^e tOAA'eis ot the lortitication.s that surround it, 
form a model of a Avarrior s tomb hardly to he rivalled anvwhere, and 
in singular contrast Avitli the elegant and luxuriant garden-tombs of 
the more settled and peaceful dynastit\s that succeeded. 

The change, hoAvever. of mo>t interest froiii a historical jMjiiit of 
view is, that by the time (d' Timhick >'<hah's reign, the Moslems 
had AATjrked themselA'e> entirely fre<^ from Hindu intiuence. In Ids 
buildings all the aivh-s are true an lies : all the details invented 
for the i>lace Avhere they are found. His tomb, in fact, would be as 
appropriate — more so, indeed— if found in the Amlley of tlie iXile than 
on the bank> <,)t the Jumna : and from that time torward Hahomedau 
architecture m India Avas a neAv and complete style in itself, and 
(leA^eloped according to the natural and inevitable sequences of true 
styles in all parts of the world. 

It i'' true. ne\'erthele^>, that in their tombs, as Avell as in their 
utosqiiHv. they ffeqiu*ntly, to saA'e themselves trouble, used Hindu 
matcriah anIicu the'/ weic available, and often Avith the most pic- 
turesque ette<'t, Maii\ nl tln-'^e com])Ound edifices are composed of 
lour pdlav'^ <'id\, ■>uriia auitid by a small ilome ', but freijuentlv they 
ndoj.t with till* jullar- the Jaiua arrangement of tAvelve pillans, so 
\)hvrd a- to support an ortagoiud fraineAvork, easily moulded into 
a r-ircular 1 casement tr>r a riome. Thi<, as hefore observed, is the 
arrangement of the tomb at Myla-a, and the formative idea of all 
that is beautiful in tlie ])lan- of Jaiiia i»uildings in India. 

One example must vnffi<-e to explain tlie effe<‘t of tliese hnildiiigs 
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(Woodcut Xo. 2t<5). At tir.st sight the dome looks rather heavy for 
the suhstnieture : hut the eftect of the whole is so picturesque that it 
is dithciilt to tiiid fault with it. If all the materials were original, 
the de?>igu would he open to criticism : luit, when a portion i.^ 
avoweiUy horrowed. a flight want of halanee hctweeu the parts may 
])e excused. 

There are several examples of tomh^ of this sort at the Bakaraya 
Kiind in Benares, evidently made up from Jaina materials:^ and, 
indeed, wherever the Mahomedaus fairly settled themselves on a site 
l>reviously occu})ied by the Jains, such cranbinations are frequent : but 
no attempt is ever made to a>^similate the parts that are Mahomedan vdth 



qsj. ratli.m Tomb ai Shejn-ee. iieiir Gualiur. (IToiii a Sketch I \ tlie A\ahte'.> 


those belonging to the Hindu style A\hu;h they are enq^loyiiig : tliey 
are of the age in which the tonii) or mosiiue Avas built, and that age. 
consequently, easily recognisable by any one familiar with the style. 

The Usual form of a Pathau tomb will be better understood from 
the fdloAving Avcjodcut (Xo. 28G;, representing a nameless sepulchre 
among the hundreds that still strew the ] Jains of Old Delhi. It con- 
sists of an octagxmal apartment, about oO ft. in tliameter, suiTounde<l 
by a veramlah folloAving the same tV>rni, each face being ornament eil 


^ ‘ flourual of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.' vol. xxxiv. p. 1, et segq,. ph. 1-b. 
It is to me ineonceivahle That any one 
looking at these plates, especially the 


]ilau.s, 7 ainl can see anything in 
them kut the U'^ual toinh of a Mahomedaii 
nohle of th*^ loth century with its accom- 
panying mobipie. 


2 L’> 
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hy tlu’ee arclies of the stilted pointed form generally adopted by the 
Patliaiis, and it is supported by double S([uare (‘olunins whi(‘h are 
almost as universal Avitli tlieni as thi^ form of areli. 



Jumb at Old Oelbi. (From, a sketch by the Author.) 


It is a form eAudently borrowed from the s^juare pier of the Jains, but 
>0 altered and so siniplifierl, that it ixM^uires some ingenuity to recognise 

its origin in its new combination. 

The series of Pathan tomb.s closes 
with that of ^Shere ►^hah (Woodcut 
Xo. 2S7), the last Imt one and the 
most illustrious of his race. It is 
situated on a s([uare terrace in the 
mitldle of a large tank, near vSasseram, 
in Shahabad, and, from its locality 
and its design, is now a singularly 
picturesque object (Woodcut Xo. 288). 
Its dimensions too are considerable.^ 
Its V)ase is an octagon, 54 ft. on each 
side externally. In the interior a 
gallery. 10 ft. wide, surrounds the central apartment, which is sur- 



lomb of Shere Stiah at sas^eram. 
Xo scale. 


* These diineiiMoii.- luo taken tVoiu the text and a plan of the luiikliiig in Mont- 
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mounted by a dome bo ft. in diameter, beneath which stands the 
tomb of the founder and of some ol his favourite companions in 
anns. 

On the exterior, the terrace on wiiich it stands is ornamented by 
bobl octagonal pavilions in the angles, which support appropriately 
the central dome, and the little bracketed kiosks between them break 
pleasingly the outline. In the same manner the octagonal kiosks that 
cluster round the drum of the dome, and the dome itself, relieve the 



monotony of the composition witliout detracting from its solidity or 
apparent solemnity. Altogether, as a royal tomb of the second class, 
there are few that surpass it in India, either for beauty of outline 
or appropriateness of detail. Originally it was connected with the 
mainland by a bridge, which fortunately was broken down before the 


gonieiy Martin a edition of Biiclidudu ever, so badly drawn that it can hardly 
Hamilton's ‘ Statistical Account of Shah- W reproduced, 
ahdd,’ vol. i. p. 425, The plan is, h<»w- 
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uTuiul trunk road pa>>tMl iioar. But tor thi>, it ^voul^l })Vokai)ly liavt* 
been iitili.sed before now. 

The inr)S 4 ne^ of the Pathan.s bore the same a>peet as their tombs. 
The so-called Kala 3Iusjid in the pre>eiit (‘ity of Delhi, and tinished, 
acera'diiy:^ to an in.^eription on ir^ walls, in a.i>. I38P, is in a style nr>t 
unlike the tond» ;lVoodeut Xo. 28i;;, but more imissive, and even )e>- 
ornamented. This severe simplicity >eenis to have been the charao 
teristie of the latter part of the 14th ceutiiry, and may have been a 
jirotest of the more puritanical Mo>leni spirit against the Hindu exu- 
berance which characterised hotli tlte ISth and the 15th centuries. A 
reaction, however, t<M.)k pla(;e, ami the late Pathan style <>1 Delhi was 
hardly less rich, and certainly far more a})propriate for the purpr>ses 
to which it was de\oted tlian the fir^t style, as exhibited in the 
biiildiijp’s at tlie Kiitub, 

Thi.-, however, wa> princi]>ally owin*; to the exceptional sidendoiir 
of the re ip 11 of ;^here Shah, vho, however, is so mixed up both in date 
and in asstK-iation with the earlier Mopiils, that it is diliiciilt to dis- 
criminate hetween them. Thonph Baber practically conquered India 
in A.l). 1404, his successor, Iluniayuu, was defeated and driven from 
the throne by ^^liere Shall in a.d. 1540, and it was only in a.i>. 1554 
tliat the i\Iop ui dynasty iras tinally and securely e.''tablished at Delhi, 
ddie style consequently of the tirst half of the 16th century imiy be 
('oii-idtavd as tlie l.‘mt expirinp* ehort of the Pa than, s, or the first dawn 
of that of the pi eat ]\Iopnls, and it was well worthy of either. 

At this ane the lacades of these mosques became far more orna- 
mental, and more fre(pieiitlv encrusted with marbles, and always 
adorned with sculpture of a rich and beautiful cliaracter ; the anples 
of the Iniildinps were also relieved by little kiosks, supported by four 
richly bracketed pillars, but never with minarets, Avhich, so far as I 
know, were not attaclied to mosfjues durin.p the Pathan period. The 
call to ]>raver was made from the roof ; and, except the first rude 
attem])t at Ajmir, 1 do not know a sinple instance of a minaret built 
for sucb a purpose, tlioiiph they were, as we know, universal in Epy])t 
and elsewhere loup liefore this time, and were considered nearly 
indispenmble in the buildinps of the ^lopiils very .shortly afterwards. 
The Pathaiis seem to have regarded the minar as the Italians viewe<l 
tlie Cf.nipauile, more as a symbol of power and of victory than as an 
adjunct to u house of worship. 

The body of the mosque became peiierally an r>})]o]ig liall, with a 
central dome Hanked by two others of the same liorizoiital dimensions, 
but not so lofty, and separated from it by a broad iiold arch, the 
mouldings and decorations t)f which formed one of the princi])al orna- 
ments of the building. 

The pendent ives were even more remarkable tlian the arches for 
elaboniteness of detail, llieir faiiis are so various that it is iiiqjossifde 
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to classify ur ilescribe them : ],)erliap> the most usual i> that represented 
in Wooilr-ut Xo. 2S9, where the angle is filled up with a number of 
small imitations of arches, bracketing' out one beyond the other. It 
was this foim that tvas afterwards converted intr> the honeycomb work 
of the Arabs in 



PerKk-fUive fn/m ut < O'p.i.'i a Sk^ tcli l'\- tlie Author ) 

If it were not that the huildings of the Pathaii> are so ('Oinpletely 
eclipsed by the greater s]>lendoiir of tho<e of the ib:>gui dynasty, whicli 
succeeded them in their own capitals, their Ntyle would liaA’e attracted 
more attention than has liitherto been be, 'stowed iU)On it : and its 
monogTaph would be as iutere.sting as cUiy that the Indian-Saracenic 
afibrds. In its first period tlie ^tyle was rharacteri'^ed by all the 
riehness which Hindu elahijratiou could bestow : in the second hy a 
stern sim])lioity and gxandenr much mruv apt»rr>priate, according to 
our ideas, to the spirit of the people : anti tliiring the latter part of its 
existence, hy a return to the eiaborateiiess of the past: hut at this 
period every detail was fitted to its place and its purpose. We forget 
the Hindu except in his delicacy, and we recognise in this last 
development one of the completed architectural ^t}'les of the world. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

JAUNPORE. 


cox TEN T^. 


Mos<|ues of Jumma Ma^jid and Lall Darwaza. 


CHUnNDLuGY. 

Khi'jci Jflaji lu itpi-Lct at ilafcunul . . . a.d. 1441 

Jaiii pijFe . , , . , L>. lc^'7 ' IIui:uni Jshuh ... . - . 1431 

i[ntMick. l!i-> -ott - . . , 1400 : deposed and seek', refuge at Gaur 1478 

ms ud (i:ii—Ibiaiiini She'll , 1401 


It wa> jiisr two centuries after the coiiqiie.st of India by the VIosleins 
that Klioja .Tehan, the ?>on]>ahdar or governor of the province in 
wliicli .Tallin >ore i> situated, assumed independence, and establidied a 
ilvna->tv vhich maintained itself fe>r nearly a century, frrmi A.n. I.a97 
to about 14TS, and though tlien reconquered by the .sovereign of 
Uelhi. still retained a sort of .seini-independence till tinally incor- 
porated in the ^I<4giil eni^iire by tlie great Akbar. During this ])eriod 
.faunpore was adorned hy several large inoMtiies, three ofwhicli .still 
iviiiain tolerably entiiv. and a considerable nunilier of tombs, ])alaces, 
and other buildings, besides a fort and liridge. all of which are as 
leiaarkal.de specimens of their class of arcliitecture as are to he found 
anywhere in India. 

Although >0 long after the time when under Ala ud-din and Tiigluck 
Shah the aivhiteetiire of tlie capital liad assumed .something like coin- 
j)letencss, it is cuihais to observe how imperfect tlie amalgamation 
was ill the i»roviuces at the time when the principal buildings at Jaini- 
])ore wtu*t‘ erei'ted. The i)rinci])al iiarts of the mosipies, such as the 
gateway's, the great hath, and tlie western parts generally, are in a 
roiiipiete arcuate style. Wlieiwer indeed wide openings mid large 
intorual siiaces were wantfsl. arche^ and domes and radiating vaults 
were employed, and tliere is little in those parts to distinguish this 
architecture from that <4* tlie capitals. But in the cloisters that sur- 
rouml the courts, and in the galleries in the interior, short scpiare 
pillar.s are as generally employed, with bracket capitals, liorizontal 
arcliitraves, and roofs formed of flat slabs, as was invariably the case 
in Hindu and Jaina temples. Instead of being fused together, as 
tliev afterwards heemne, the nreuate style of tlie Moslems stands here, 
rhnugh in jnxta])oviti(>iK in Midi marlo'd contrast to the traheate style 
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of the that some authors have been led to supijose that tlu^ 

pillared parts belonged to ancient Jaina or Buddhist uionuments, which 
had been appropriated by the Mahoinedans and converted to their 
purposes.^ The truth of the ihatter a])pears to be. that the greater 
part of the Mahomedans in the province at the time the mosques were 
built were Hindus converted to that religion, and who still clung to 
their native forms when tliese did not clash with their new faith : and 
the masons were almost certainly those whose traditions and whose 
ta.ste inclined them much more to the old trabeate forms than to tlie 
newly- introduced arched style. 

As we shall presently see at Gaur, on the one hand, the arched 
style prevailed from the first, because the builders had no other ma- 
terial than brick, and large openings were then impossible without 
arches. At Ahmedabad, on the other hand, in an essentially Jaina 
country, and where stone was abundant, the pillared forms were not 
only as commonly employed, as at Jaunpore, ljut were used for 
long a time, that before the country was absorbed in the ilogul 
empire, the amalgamation bet^veen the trabeate and arcuate forms 
was complete. 

The oldest mos([ue at Jaunpore is that in the fort, which we learn 
from an inscription on it. was completed in A.i>. 1398. Itds not large 
—barely 100 ft. north and south — and cruisists of a central block of 
masoiirt’, with a large archway, of the usual style of the Mahomeilan 
architecture of the period, and five openings between pillars on either 
hand. The front rows of these pillars are richly sculptured, ami 
were evidently taken from some temple that exist e<l there, or in the 
neighbourhood, before the Moslem occupation, hut they seem to have 
exhan.sted the stock, as no other such are found in anv of the mosques 
built subsequently.' 

There are three great mosques still standing in the city : of these 
the grandest is tlie Jnmma Musjid (Woodcuts Xos. *290, 29 1\ or Fihlay 


^ The hi'St to suggest this was the 
Baron Hligel, though his kIlO^\■ledge of 
tlie subject was so sliglit that his opinion 
would not have had iiiuch weight. The 
idea was, however, taken up afterwaids 
and warmly advocated by the late 5Ir. 
Horne, B.C.S., and the Rev. Mr. Slierriug. 
ilia series of papem in the ‘Journal ot 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ vol. xxxiv. 
p. 1, €t seqq., and by the latter in his 
work on ‘ The sacred city of the Hindus.' 
p. 283, and elsewhere. They have 
hitherto failed to adduce a single ex- 
ample of similar pillars existing in any 
authentic Buddhist or Jaina building 


— they mean Jaina, though they ^ay 
Buddhist— or any historical or othei 
evidence that will bear a moment's ex- 
amination. There mav have been 'sorne 
Jaina or Hindu buildings at Jaiiiipove 
of the loth or 14th centuries that may 
have been utilised by the Mahomedans. 
but certainly nine -tenths at least of the 
pillars in these mosques were made at 
the time they were required fur the 
places they now occupy. 

- A view of this iiiosque will be found 
in Kittoe's ‘Indian Architecture,’ but, 
unfortunately, no plan or dimensions. 
That quoted iii the text U from memorv. 
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Mosc|Lie, wliich was eommeucetl by ,Shah Ibrahim, .i.d. 1419, but uui 
eompleted nil the reign of Husain, a . d . Mhl-MTS. it consists of a 


Plan of TUd; ul <^o:utvttr.l^of Jumiua Mu-jaJ, Jaiiupore. (Prom 

?5CRle mo It. tu 1 111. 



a Plan by the Anil or ) 




W.-Wi 








. Of ^areral Gateway of .Mu.sjol, Jaunpo.e. ,F™n a Draw,„. by the An, I, or., 

ea, ft. I,,, ou ft., „„ ^ 

" .'111 '(iiijis rlu. O'lifiiil "II. ""veivil liv II ili'iiie 411 ft. 1,, .li". 
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meter, iu front of wliicli stands a ^ato i>yramid or jfropyJon,^ of almost 
Egyptian mass and outline, rising to the height of 8G ft. This gate 
pn’amid by its elevation supplied the place of a minaret, which is 
a feature as little known at Jaiinpore, as it was, at the >anie age, iu 
the capital city of Delhi. On each side of the dome is a com- 
])artment divided into twcj storeys by a striue lloor supported on 
pillars ; and lieyoiid this, on each side, is an apartment 4() ft. bv 50 ft. 






t it, 
cut 
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a fair idea of the .^tyle : the ^uxeater part of tlie eastern side of the 
court has been taken down and removed l>y the Eiyulish to repair 
station-roads and britlees, ha* which in tlieir estimation tliese pillaiN 
are admirably adapted. 

The smalle>t of tlie moMpies in tlie city is the Lall Durwaza or 
lied Gate. It is in the same style as the others : and it> propylou — 
represented in Woodcut No. 292— displays not only the bold massive- 
ness with which these mosques were erected, but show^ also that 
strange admixture of Hindu and ^Mahomedaii architecture which per- 
vaded the style during the whole period of its continuance. 

Of iill the mosques remaining at Jaunpore, the Atala Musjid is 
the mo<t ornate and the imjst l^eaiitifuL The colonnades surrounding* 
its court are four aisles in dejith, the outer columns, as well as those 
next the court, Ijeing double s([uare pillars, d’he three intermediate 
rows are single square columns, su])porting a flat roof of slabs, 
arranged as in Jaiiia tem]>les. Externally, too, it is two storeys in 
height, the Irover storey being occupieil hy a >eries of cells opening 
outwardly. All this is ^o like a Hindu arrangement that one might 
almost at first sight be tempted, like Baron Hiigel, to fancy it was 
originally a Buddhist monaster}'. He failed to remark, however, that 
both here and in the Jumma i\Iu>jid the cells open outwardly, and 
are below the level of the courtyard of the mosque — an arrange- 
ment common enough in Haliomedan, ])iit never found in Buddhist, 
buildings. Its gateways, however, which are the principal ornaments 
of the outer court, are purely k^aracenic, and the western face is 
adorned liy three proiu'lon.- rimilar to that represented in the last 
Woodcut, but rir-her and more beautiful, while its interior domes and 
roots are superior to an\' other specimen <jf Mahomedan art I am 
accpiainted with of >o earlv an age. They are, too, perliaps, more 
striking here, liecaiise. though in juxtaposition with the (piasi-Hindu- 
isni of “the court, tliev exhibit the arched >tyle of the Saracenic 
architects in as gTcat a degree (it coiiipletene*>s a> it exhibited at 
an}' >ubse(iuent period. 

The other building- hardly reipiire particular mention, though, as 
transition sjieciiaens between the two styles, the^e Jauiqx'ire examples 
are well worthy of illu-tration, and in themselves possess a simplicity 
and grandeur not often met with in this style. An appearance of 
'-trength, moreover, is imparted to them by their sloping walls, which 
is foreign to our general conception of Saracenic art, though at Tiig- 
liickabad and elsewhere it is carried even further than at Jannpore. 
Among the Patlians of India the expression of strength is as charac- 
teristic of the style as massiveness is of that of the Nonnans in 
England. In India it is found conjoined with a degree of refinement 
seldom met with eUe where, and totally free from the coarseness which 
in other countries usually besets vigour and boldues.v<»f design. 
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The peculiarities of this style are by no means contined to the 
cajhtal : they prevail at Gazeepore, and as tar north as Cauouge, while 
at Benares the examples are frequent. In the suburbs of that city, 
at a place called the Bakaraya Kundd there is a gxoup of tombs, as 
mentioned alcove, and other buildings belonging to the Moslems, 
which are singularly pleasing specimens of the Jaiiiipore style, and 
certainly belong to the >ame age as those just described. 

The kingdom of Jauupore i^ also rich in little tombs and shrine> 
in Avhicli the Moslems have used up Hindu and Jaiua ijillars, merely 
rearranging them after their own fashion. These, of course, will not 
bear criticism as architectural designs, but there is alwa}'s something 
so indescribably picturesque about them as fairly to extort admira- 
tion. The })riiicipal example of this compound style is a mosque at 
Cauouge, kmnvn popularly as ‘-Sita ka Rasui/’ 'C'sita’s kitchen.” It 
is a Jaiua temple, rearranged as a mosque, in the manner described 
at pp. 2Go-I. It measures externally 133 ft. by 1-20 ft. The moscpie 
it>elf lia> four rows of tifteen columns each, and three domes. The 
eloi''ter> ^laT(umding the court are only two rows in depth, and 
had originally sixty-eight pillars, smaller than those of the mosque. 
Externally it lias n<) great beauty, Init its pillared court is very 
pictures(|ue and pleuf^ing. According to an inscription over its prin- 
cipal gateway, its conversion was effected by Ibraliim Shah, of 
Jauupore, a.d. 14oG.- 

At a later age, and even after it had lost its independence, several 
important buildings were erected in the capital and in other towns 
of the kingdom in the style of the day ; but none of these, so far as 
is now knoAvn, are of sufficient importance to require notice in such a 
work as the present. 


^ If the huildings of Bakaraya 
Kund had been found within twentv 
miles of Ahniedahad, where there are 
dozens exactly like them, they would 
hardly have deserved a passing remark. 
Any one familiar with the style would 
have assigned them a date — a.d.II.jO, or 
thereabouts — and would hardly have 
troubled himself to inquire who built 


them, they are so like all others of the 
same age. 

“ Cteiieral Ciiuningham’s • Reports ’ for 
1S62-68, vol. i. p. 2S7. From this I learn 
that the pillars surrounding the court 
ou three sides have been removed since 
I saw them hi 1S36 — this time, howevei, 
not by the English. 
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CiiyTEN'I". 

.lumiiia Mu^iid aiul other Mosques at Ahmedabad — Tombs and Mosfjues at Sirkej 
and Butwa — Buildings in the Provinces. 


LIIEoXOLOGY. 


Muz.if1.ir a R.gpur. ai*poiiited 

Viceroy 13''1 

Aluiit^d his founds 

Ahineilabatl , . . . 1411 

ill 'ha li the Merciful . . . 144i 

KuiubShah , war with Raiia Khuiabu 1454 


Mahmad Shah Bei^urra . . . . a.d. 1459 

Muz.ufar Shah II 1311 

Bahadur Shah murdered byrortaguese 1526 

Muzaflar Sh.ih III. . . . 1561 

O ii-icrat becomes a ]»ro\ iii< i* i >f Akbar 
kingdrirn .... .... 1553 


Or tlu* variuu> foriiis ivliirli the ^Surarriiii' airhitecTuiv a^^iuiiecl in 
liidin, tliat of Alan eda bad may idabably be consideivd tbe most 
riogaiit, it (ATtaiiily is tbe most ebaracteristie of all. Xu other 
form is M_> essentially Indian, and no one tells its tale with tbe same 
unmistakalde distinctness. 

As mentioned above, tbe Habomedan^, in tbe Ut oeutiiry of tbe 
Hejira, made a brilliant attempt to (•ou([uer Sriude and Uniercit, and 
apparently succeeded ; but tbe country was ‘.n ]>u])ulous, and its eiviliza-* 
tion so great, tliat tbe invader^ wore aliNorlied. and soon disap})eare<l 
from tbe ''ceiic. 

Mabiuiid of Obazni next overran tbe i>rovince, but left no per- 
manent mark : and even after tbe fail of Delhi fA.D. llOli) Giijerat 
maintained tbe struggle tor independence for iiearlv two centuries 
longer, rill lArn/.e Tugluck. in a.L>. IdtJl. ai)poiuted Huzaflar, a con- 
verted Raj]Hit. of tbe Tak clan, to be bis vieeroy. This, however, 
wa" only on tlie eve of the troubles caused by tlie invasiou of Tamer- 
lane, and, mntuJu <^vniinij, (iujerat reinaiiied ig indepenilcnt as before. 

'file next lwr> I'eiituries— during wbicli tlie Aluned Sliabi dynasty 
oecupied tlie throne— were spent in (*ontinual wars and struggles 
with their refraetory vas>al^ and tbe iieiglibouring chiefs. On tbe 
whole, however, their power may be ^aid t<» have been gradually on 
tbe increa-e till tbe death of Bahadur, a.d. 1536, but they never 
wholly sulidiied the rebellihUis spirit of their subjects, and certainly 
never converted the bulk «jf tliem to their faith. A> a consequence of 
tliis. the prineipa^ building- witli \sbif‘b tbi- ^-Impter i- coiicerued are 
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to be found in the capital and its ininiediate la’oxiinity. Beyond 
tliat the Hindus followed their old faith and built temples as before ; 
though in such large cities as Cambay or Baroach the Mahomedans, 
of course, possessed places of worship, some of them of considerable 
importance, and generally made up from pillars borrowed from Hindu 
buildings. 

In Ahmedabad itself, however, the Hindu induence continued to 
be felt throughout. Even the mosques are Hindu, or rather Jaiiia, in j 
every detail ; only here and there an arch is inserted, not because it | 
was wanted constructively, but because it was a symbol of the faith, j 
while in their tombs and palaces even this is generally wanting. The 
truth of the matter is, the Mahoniedans had forced themselve,^ u])oii ^ 
the most civilized and most essentially building race at that time ; 
in India, and the Chalukyas conrpiered their conquerors, and forced * 
them to adopt forms and ornaments which were superior to any the ' 
invaders knew or could have introduced. The result is a style which i 
combines all the elegance and finish of Jaina or Clialukyan art, with 
a certain largeness of conception which the Hindu never quite 
attained, ljut wdiich is characteristic of the ])eople who at this time 
were subjecting all India to their sway. 

The tii>t seat (.d* the Malujiuedan ixjwer wa< ^\.nliil waiTa, the old 
capital of the Rajjuits. and which, at the time it fell into their pow'er, 
must have been one of the most >plendid cities of the East. Little 
now remain^ of all it> magniticence, if we may tru^t wdiat is said by 
recent traveller> who have visited its deserted palaces. Ahmed, the 
>econd king, removed the seat of power to a town called Kurna- 
wutti, afterwards known as ^imedabad, from the name of its second 
founder, and which, with characteristic activity, he set about adorning 
with splendid edifices. Of these the principal was the Jiimma iMiisjid, 
which, though not remarkable for its size, is one of the most beautiful 
mosques in the East. Its arrangement will he understood from the 
next plan (Woodcut Ao. 203). Its dimensions are 382 ft, by 2.38 ft. 
over ail externally ; the mosque itself being 210 ft. by 05 ft., covering 
consequently about 20,0t)U sq. ft. Within the mosque itself are 2Gt> 
pillars, supporting fifteen domes arranged symmetrically, the centre 
three alone being somewhat larger and considerably higher than the 
others. If the plan is compared with that of the temple at Sadri 
(Woodcut Ao. 133), which was being erected at the same time by 
Khumbo Rana within 160 miles of Ahmedabad. it will afford a fair 
means of comparison between the Jaina and Hahomedaii arrange- 
ments of that day. The form of the pillars and the details generally 
are practically the iame in l^utli buildings, the Hindu being somewhat 
richer and more elaborate. In plan, the mosque looks monotonous as 
compared with the temple : but this is redeemed, to some extent, by 
the different heights of the domes, as shown in the elevation (Wood- 



Hi itt-ii r.f tne Jr,mma Mu'H-I 


3u U. tn 1 in. 


tiilirelv >iiptTior 
The latter niv 
Ijh" towed Upnll 
^ 00(1 aivliitertur 


to the monotony of the southern halls of 1000 pillars, 
remarkable t<.)r their ^ize and the amount of labour 
til* in, but It mon,* than this to constitute 
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The general character of the elevation will be uiulei>too<l from the 
woodcut Xo. 294, but unfortunately it^ minarets are gone. Wlion 
Forbes 1 drew it, they were still standing, ami were celebrated in 
Eastern story as the shaking niiiiarets ot AhimMlabnd : an eartlainake 
in A.D. 1818 shook them 
too much, but there are 
several others still stand- 
ing in the city from which 
their form can easily be 
restored. 

The plan and lateral 
extension of the Jumma 
Musjid are exceptional. 

The usual form taken b}' 
the mosttues at Ahmed- 
abad was that of the 
Queen’s Mosrpie at Mirza- 
pore, and consists of three 
domes standing on twehe 
pillars each, with the 
central part so raised 
to admit light to the in- 
terior. The mode in which this was effected will be understood fi'oni 
the annexed diagram (Woodcut Xo. 297 \ Tlie pillars which support 



PLin nf the Queen’s Mosque. MnzaiH:»re. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 



Elevation ot the Queen » Mo&que, Mirzapore 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 



the central domes are twice as high as those of the side domes, and 
two rows of dwarf columns stand on the roof to make up the height. 


^ See plate in Forbes’ ' Oriental iremoii-,' \ol. iii. eU. xxx. 

2 M 
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lu trout of iIlo>o iutenuilly i-; a solid halustrade, tvliicli is ^-eiierally 
most ricdily ornaiueuted by carving. Thus arranged, it will be per- 
ceived tliat the necessary amount of light is introduced, as in tlie 
drum <jf a Byzantine dome, but in a more artistic manner. Tlie 
^nids rays can never fall on the floor, or even >so low as tlie head of 
any one standing there. The light is reflected from the external 
roc,f into the dtuue, ami perfect ventilation is obtained, with the 
iiio^t pleading effect of illumination without glare. In order further 
To ;4uard agaiimt the last dreaded contingency, in most of these 
uio<t|ueN a '^creeii of perforated stonework was introduced ])etween 
the outer dwarf columns. These screens were fret[uently of the 
mor^t ex<[ui<ite heauty, and in consequence have very generally been 
removed. 

There are three or f )ur mosques at Ahmedabad, built on the same 
pattern as that last de^cTibed, but as the style progressed it became 
more and mr)re Indian. The arches in front were frequently omitted, 
and only a sm'eeij of culumiis appeared, supported by two minarets, 
(*ue at each angle. This system was carried to its gTeatest extent at 
^<irkej. about five miles from the city. Mohammed Shah, in A.n. 1445, 
(‘oiniuciiced erecting a tomb (A on AVoodciit Xo. 298) here, in honour 
of Ahmed rfiinj Buk'^h, the friend and adviser of his father. The 
'^tvle ot these hiiildiiigs may be judged of from the woodcut (Xo. 299, 
})aue og2 representing the pavilion of sixteen pillars in front of 
thi^ Toiiib i' I in II oudcut Xo. 29s). They are of the usual simple out- 
lim? (4 the -tyle—a tall, square base; the shafts square, and ’srfth no 
"rnament exce}>t a countersinking on the angles, and crowned Avith 
a im.Mlorately projecting bracket-ca^utal. The building is roofed Avith 
nine >mrul <lomes, insignificant in themselves, but both internally 
and externally forming as pleasing a mode of roofing as ever aaus 
applied to such a small detached building of this class. The mosque 
. J)j wiiN eeuipleted in a.d. 1451, and Mahmiul Begurra added after- 
wards a tomb for liiuiself f B; and one fur his wife Eajhaie (C), With 
tlieir aeri/inpaiu iiig ]>alaee^ and tomb.s these make up one of the most 
impuitant i^nmp- in tlie neighhouihood. The Avhole are constructed 
without a single aivh : all the ifiliars have the usual bracket capitals 
of the Hindus, and all the domes are on the horizontal principle. In 
the laige tnmb au attempt lias been made to get a larger dome than 
tlio inual o,;mgr,nal arrangement Avoiild admit of, but not quite siic- 
rc^^lidh . I he does not accord AA*itli the substructure, and 

eithei Audei -pace- ought to Imxe been introduced or a polygon of a 
greater numbei oi -ides employed. The mosque is the perfection of 
elegant "imiliciLA. and is an improA^einent on the plan of the Jumma 
Ilu-jid. llieie are fiAe domes in a line, as there, but they are placed 
I'earer <jne another, and though of greater diameter the Avidth of 
the ^vho*e is le--. and rlieA" are only two ranges in depth. Except the 
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at Aiiin, tt> 1 h‘ hereafter, there uo iiios({iie 

111 Inilia iii'iiv ivMiaikalik' for ^iiuiile elegance than tlii.s. 


A 



ft* M a-- It >[i KL 

C'» ft t'* 1 ' 


Be-<iiles these larger iiiosijiie'; 
there are .'-everal smaller ones rT 
ereat ]»eauty, of which two— those 
f)f Mooluitiz Khan and the Rani 
Sipri — are pre-eminent. The ele- 
\ation of the first is hy no mean^ 
happy, hut it^ details are exquisite, 
and it retains its minarets, which 
i- tf »o 'seldom the case. As will he 
^eeii from the woodcut, as well a^ 
ifoin those of the Jiimma and 
Queen’s Moscpie^i (Nos. 2f»4, 2yh), 
the lower part of the minarets is 
ot ]>ure Hindu architecture : all the 
bases at Ahmedabad are neither 
iimre nm’ less than the per|>eiiclicular 
parts of the basement of Hindu or 
Jaina temples el on suited. Every 


torm and everv detail may be found 
at i haudravati <>r Ahu, except in one particular — on the angles of 
all Him 111 temph's are uiclie^ Cf»ntaining images, Tliis the Moslem 
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could not tolerate, so he filled them with tracery. We can follow 
the progress of the development of this form, from the first rude 
attempt in the Jiimma iMusjid, through all its stages to the exquisite 
l>atterns of the yueen’s Mos(|ue at Mirzapore. After a century’s expe- 
rience they produced forms which as architectural ornanieiits will, in 
their own cla^s, stand comparison with any employed in any age or in 
any part of the world ; and in doing this they invented a class of 
window-tracery in which they were aho unrivalled. The specimen 
helow (Woodcut Xo. oOlj, from a window in a desecrated inos(|ue 
in the i)alace (the hhudderj will convey an idea of its elaborateness 







3iJl Wm.l'vv HI BhuaJer .it AhiiUMlabad. (Finm a bv CoIohl*! 

and grace. It would he difficult to excel the >kill with which the 
vegetaiJe forum are conventionalized jimt to the extent required for 
the purpose. The e([ual zpacing aho of the subject by the three ordi- 
nal \ tree> and four ]>aliu>, takes it ijut of the categorv of direct imita- 
tion of nature, and rendeis it >ufficiently structural for its situation : 
I'ur ])erhap^ the greatest zkill shown in the even manner in which 
the ]>atteiu i> 'Spread over the whole surfaee. There are >onie ex(pii- 
-ite specimens of tracery in precious niaihlez at Agra and Delhi, but 
none quite equal to tliis. 

Above the roof of the nnxques the minarets are always round 
towers slightly tapering, as in the ino>que of Moohatiz Khan A\ Ood- 
L'Ut Xo. 8nn., relieveil by galleries dis])laviim creat ri(diness in tlie 
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bracketis 'wliich support tliem as well as in the balustrades Avliich 
protect them. The tower alwat^s terminates in a conical top relieved 
by A^arious disks. They are, so far as I knoAv, the only minarets 
belonging to mosques which >iirpa.'>s those of Cairo in beauty of outline 
or richne.'^s of detail, excepting those of the Eani ^iipri mosque, 
which are >till more beautiful. Indeed, that mosque is the most 
ex([iiisite gem at Ahmedabad, both in plan and detail. It is Avithout 
arches, and every part is such as only a Hindu queen could order, and 
only Hindu artists could carve.^ 


Tombs. 


KnoAviiig the style, it Avould not be difficult to ])redicate the form 
nl the tomlN. The Amplest Avould be that of Abu Tourab : an octa- 


□ n — 3 n 


□ '3 3 " □ 3 

- 3 -^ T 



SOJ. 


To 1 lib of Meer Abii Touriib. 
Sc.ile .'0 ft. to 1 in. 



goiial dome supported on twelve 
pillars, and this extended on every 
side, hut always remaining a 
H[uare, and the entrauce> being 
ill the <-entre of the faces. The 
differeiK'e between this and the 
Jaina arrangement is that the 

lattei IS iliagOnal oodcut Ao. 3 (J 3 , eicin and KlevHtion of Xombof Svad 

119), Avliile these are square. The 
.''Uperiijrity uf the Hindu mode is 

apparent at a glaiiee. Not, it is true, in sn small an aiTaugemeiit as 
that last ([iu»ted, but in the tombs at ^Sirkej (Woodcut No. 298), the 
etiect is so iiiouotuiious us alnio>t to become unpleasing. With the 
Jains this never is the case, however nunieron> the pillars may be. 

Besides the inuiiotnnv of the square plan, it was felt at 8irkej — 
as alreatly pointed out — that the octagonal dome fitted uAvkAvardly on 
to its supports. ddiis was remedied, to a great extent, in the tomb of 
8yad Osimui, built in a.U. 4G0 by Alahiniul Begurra. In this instance 

^ As it is nn]>u->il>lt‘ Ity a woudi-ut to to tlie photogoqlis of ' Aiclutecture of 
(oijvi'V an iiiipiV'.sioii nf tiu' l>t'aiity of AlintiMlaliad.’ *to. 
thfsi* inos<|Ut>, the it-adt-r i> referied 
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the base of the dome is a dudeeagoii, and a very euiisiderahle anioinit 
of variet}' is obtained by grouping the pillars in twos and foiii^, 
and by the different spacing. In elevation the dome looks hea^y for 
the substructure, but not so in perspective : and when the screens 
Avere added to inclose the central sipiare, it was altogether the 
most successful >epulchral . design carried out in the pillared style at 
Ahmedabad. 

Towards the end of their career, the architects of Ahmedabad 
eAdnced a strong tendency to revert to the arched fornw generally 
used by their brethren in other countries. Mahmud Begurra built 
himself a tomb near Kaira, Avhich is Avholly in the arched >tyle, and 
remains one of the most splendid sepulchres in India. ^ He aho 
erected at Butwa, near Ahmedabad, a tomb over the gi-ave of a saint, 
which is in every respect in the same style. So little, hrnvever, Avere 
the builders accustomed to arched forms, that, though the plan is 
jiidicioiidy disposed by placing ^^maller arches outside the larger, ^o 
as to abut them, still all those of the outer range liaA^e fallen doAvn, 
and the AA*hole ‘ is very much crippled, Avhile the tomb Avithout arches, 
that stands Avithin a few yards of it, remains entire. The scale of the 
two, hoAvever (Plan Xo. 305), reveals the secret of the preference 
accorded to the arch as a constructive expedient. The larger piers, 
the wider spacing, the wdiole dimensions, Avere on a grander M*ale 
than could be attained Avith beams only, as the Hindus used them. 
As the Greeks and Romans employed these features, any dimensions 
that were feasible Avith arches could be attained by pillar^ : but 
the Hindus Avorked to a smaller modulus, and do not seem to have 
knoAvn hoAv to increase it. It must, however, be remarked that they 
generally used ])illars oidy in courts, Avhere there Avas nothing to 
com2)are them Avith but the speetat<n*’s oavii height : and there 
the forms employed b}^ them Avere large enough. It Avas only 
Avhen the Moslems came to use them externally, and in conjunction 
Avith arches and other larger features, that their diminutive scale 
became apparent. 

It is perhaps the eAudeiice of a declining age to hiid >ize becoming 
tlie iwincipal aim. But it is certainly one great and impcirtant 
ingredient in architectural design, and thought the later architects 
of Ahmedabad. In their later mosetues and buildings they attained 
greater dimensions, but it AA'as at the expense of all that render> their 
earlier st^de so beautiful and so interesting.- 

^ Descr3)ed turther on. j). .338. Mood- oi the names given to thf Iniihlnigs au' 

tuts ^ O';. 306 and 307. erroneous. When the>e aie jnihhshed 

I understand trt mi Mr, Burge'as that. iimv name'- and date-, imi''-t in vane 

duiing hi.', ifceiit vibit tn Ahnu'dahad. iii'-iaiieos Im* given to sfvt.-ral of tin- 

lie eujiied a iiumhm ot inseri][ttions from huildings, hut tin.* alteiatiou'-. a,s I 

the uios<[ues there wliieh prove thatsmne under'-taiid it. are m>t wrv important. 
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Be^^ules tlie built liij;Li> t>t tlir above eiuiiiierated, tliero are 

several smaller oltject-' cii*r at Almietlabad wliieli are ol extraortlinarj 
beautv- Among' tlie'^e are >eyeral liowlee'^, or dee]) wellsj ^\itli Broad 
tiiglits of ste})^ leailiiig down t<.» tliein. and oruameuted with })illars aiul 
ualleries to great an exteiit a> '^oni^‘ of tlu^ largest buildings above 




ground. It iv«[uire^ a jier^ruial oxperienee of the grateful coolness of 
«a subterranean apartment in a hot climate to a2)preciate such a class 
of buildings, and in tlie rainv AVest we hardly know how valuable 
water may bee. »nie. 

Au'Uber objt^tu ot arrbitertural beauty is found in the inflow and 
.uiftitov s|iiir»‘s of til * evrat tanks whirh altouud everywhere around 
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the city. Nowhere did the inhabitants of Aliinedabad show how 
essentially they were an architectural people, as in these utilitarian 
works. It was a necessity of their nature that every object should be 
made ornamental, and their success w^as as ^reat in these as in their 
mosques or palaces. 


Buildings in the Provinces. 

In addition to the numerous edifices that adorn the capital, there 
are, as hinted above, several in the proAuncial capitals that are well 
worthy of notice. Among these the Jiimma Musjid at Cambay is 
perhaps the most splendid. It was erected in a.d. 1325, in the time of 
Mohammed Shah Gori, and is only inferior to that of the capital in 
size. It measures over all 200 ft. by 210 ft., and its internal court 
120 ft. by 135 ft. Except being somewhat smaller in scale, its plan and 
arrangements are almost identical Avith those of the Altumsli Mosipie 
(Woodcut No. 283) at Ajmir ; but, when it is looked into, it wouhl 
be difficult tu conceive two buildings more essentially different than 
these two are. The screen <')f arches at Cambay, only three in number, 
are plain even to baldness, and low, in order to fit the dimensions 
of the Jaina pillars of the interior. These latter are all borrOAved 
from desecrated temples, and in this instance certainly rearranged 
Avithoiit much attention to congruity or architectural effect. ^Still the 
effect is picturesque, and the parts being employed fur the purposes 
for which they were designed, there is no offensiAn incongruity any- 
AAdiere. 

One of the most remarkable features in this mos(pie i> the toml), 
AA'hich its founder, Imrar ben Ahmed Kajerani erected for himself. 
It is AAffiolly composed of Hindu remains, and is two storeys in lieight, 
and Avas croAvned Avith a dome 28 ft. in diameter. The ])aits, hoAv- 
CAnr — bonnwed, apparently, from different buildings — Avere so badly 
fitted together that, after standing some three centuries, it fell in, 
and has since remained a ruin, singularly ])ictures(pie in form and 
exquisite in detail, but a monument of the folly of em])loying building 
materials for any purpose but that for AAdiich they Avere designed.^ 

There is another mosque at Baroach, not unlike this one in de>ign 
but smaller, being only 135 ft. OA’er all north and south, and it has — 
iiOAv, at least — no courtyard : but some of its details, borroAved fnun 
Hindu temples, are A ery beautiful. 

There are also tAvo \ery beautiful mosques at Dolka, a city tAventy- 
two miles south-west from Ahmedabad, almost identical in size and 


^ All the particulars above quoted Cities of Goojerat.’ By T. C. Hope, 
reganliiig that mosque are derived from H.C S. ])y photographs 

a work publiNherl in Ikmibay in plans, and witli de''criptive text. 

• Surat. Raroacli. ami otlier old 
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plan, lieiiig each uf them 



306. Plan uf loiiib of ^Mahmud Begnrra iiear 
Kair.i. 5;c.ile 30 ft. to 1 i-n. 


of about loU ft., and the iiiui?<tue- 
front covered witli five domes 
and the .screen-wall with three 
archer each.^ 

The mo.'^r beautifiiL however, 
nf tlie^e pro\iiicial examples is 
the tomb at Alahmudabad, <.>f its 
class one of the mor-t beautiful 
in India 'Woodcut Xo. 30(5;. It 
wa^! ereetetl by the same Mali- 
luiid Bei;’iiiTa, A.D. 1484, wlio 
erected the tomb of Kiitub-ul- 
Alum at Butwa, dcN.-ribed above 
' W(;odcut Xo. 3(J4J, and is .said 
to have been designed by the 
^ame architect. This is, how- 
ever, a far more successful ex- 
ample, and though small — it 
is only 94 ft. square, exclusive 
of the porch — there is a siin- 



^ iq.iii's ul tlit'-st; aio in Ml Hope s work. 
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plicity about iu plan, a solidity and balance of parts in the design, 
which is not alway.s found in these tombs, and has rarely, if ever, 
been >surpassed in any tomb in India. The details, too, are all 
elegant and appropriate, so that it only wants somewhat increased 
dimensions to rank among the very first of its class. Its construc- 
tive arrange iaents. too, are m perfect that no alterations in them 
wouhl hj^etiuired, if the scale had been \ory much increased. 

itself is siirroiuided by a screen of perforated stone-work, 
ol tlie very finest tracery, and with its double verandah aids in giving 
the sepulchral chamber that seclusion and repose so indispensable in 
a mausoleum.^ 


- There is a very gciod view of the ' East'; hut the plan aud deuils here 
tomb in Mr. Griiidlay's 'Views of the given are from Mr. Hope's work. slip. dt. 
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The Great Mosque at ^Eandu. 


t'HROXoLOuY. 

Sultan Dilawai Glioii ... . . a d. 1401 Sul an Giiia^' ud-ain . . ... a.d. 1469 

Su tart Hoshang Gliori 14 Uj Sultan Mahiiuid II. .... 1.512 

Ghaziii Khan 14oi Mahva incorporated %otli Gujerat . . 1534 

Mahmud Khan, cotemp. RanaKh limb 3 annexH i by Akbai 1568 

of Chittore 1435 


The (lliori dyna.sty oI Maiitlu attciiiied iiKlepeiiduiire altout the same 
time as the Sliarkis of Jaiinpore — Sidtaii Dilawar, who ^uTivenied the 
province from A-T>. I.IST, having a.^^umed the title of Shall in A.n. 
1401. It is, however, to ln\ successor Hoslianti. that Vandu owes its 
greatiies.'' and all the tinc.^t of it^' huildinii>. The state continuetl 
t<> }>rosper as one of the independent Ahtsleni ])rincij)alitieN till A.n. 
15o4, when it wa^ iiieor]iorated vitli (Injerat, and wa> finally annexed 
to Akhar’s doniini<>n in a.i>. 15Gs. 

The original ca})ital ot the ^tate was Ehar, an old Hindu city, 
twenty miles nortlnvard of Ham In, to which the seat of government 
was traiisfeiTed after it hecanie independent. Though an old and 
venerated city of the Hindus, Dhar contains no evidence of its former 
greatness, except two niosques erected wholly of Jaina remains. Tlie 
]>iTnci]>al of the>>e, the Jiiiuma ^lusjid, has a court vard measuring 
102 ft. north and ^outh, hy i;n ft, in the other direction. The 
mo.sipie itself is fill ft. hy 4o ft. 0 in., and its roof is supported hy 
dxtv-foiir ])illars of Jaina architecture. 12 ft. G in. in heiglit, and all 
of them more b>r les> richly carved, und tlu* three (hmies that a<lorn it 
are al>o ot purely Hiudu form. Tlu^ court is surrounded hv an rir('ade 
containing fortt -four column'^, lo tt. in height, ])ut equally rich in 
carving. I here i.s heiv no spiven ot ardie.s, a> at the Kutul* or at 
Ajmir. Internally nothing is vi.sihle hut Hindu pillars, and, except 
tor their <lispositi(>n and the prayer -niclies that adorn the western 
wall, it migdit he taken fhr a Hiudu luiihling. In thi^ instance, 
however, tliere seen is no <loni)t that there is nothing in f>ita. The 
pillars have heeii brought from desecrated temple.s in the town, luid 
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arranged here by tlie Valiomedaiis a^> we now find them. })r<>])ably 
before the transference of the capital to Mandn. 

The other mosque is similar to this one, ami only slight 1\' siualier. 
It has long, however, ceased to be used as a place of prayer, and is 
sadly out of repair. It is called the Lat Musjid. from an iron pillar 
now lying half -buried in front of its gateway. This is generally 
supposed to have been a pillar of victory, like that at the Kiitub : 
but tte^-caii hardly be the If it were intended for an orna^ 

ineSfal purpose, it would have been either round or octagonal, and 
liad some ornamental form. As it is, it is only a square bar of iron, 
some 20 ft. or 25 ft. in height, and P in. section, without any orna^ 
mental form whatever. My impre.ssion is, that it was used for some 
useful constructive purpose, like those which supported the false 
roof in the Pagoda at Kanariic {ante, page 428). There are some 
holes through it, which tend further to make tliis view of its origin 
probable. But, he this as it may, it is another curious proof of 
the employment of large masses of wi'oiight - iron by the Hindus 
at a time when they were .supposed to be incapable of any such 
mechanical exertion. Its date is probably that of the pillars of the 
mosques where it is found, and from their style they probably belong 
to the 10th or 11th centuries. 

The site on which the city of Mandu is placed is one of the 
noblest occupied by any capital in India. It is an extensive plateau, 
detached from the mainland of Malwa by a deep rapine about 300 
to 400 yards across, where narrowest, and nowhere less than 200 ft. 
in depth. This is crossed by a noble causeway, defended by three 
gateways, an<l flanked by tombs oii either hand. The plateau is 
surrounded by walls erected on the brink of the cliff — it is said 
28 miles in extent. This, however, conveys a very erroneous idea 
of the size of the place, mdess qualified by the information that the 
walls follow the sinuosities of the ravines wherever they occur, and 
many of these cut into the hill a mile or two, and are only half a 
mile across. The plateau may be four or five miles east and west, 
and tlmee miles north and south, most pleasingly diversified in surface, 
abounding in water, and fertile in the highest degree, as is too plainlv 
evidenced by the rank vegetation, which is tearing the buildings of 
the city to pieces or obscuring them so that they can hardly be seen. 

The finest hiiilding in the city is the Jumma Musjid, commenced 
and nearly completed by Hoshang, the second king, who reigned from 
A.D. 1405 to A.D. 1432, which, though not very large, is so simple and 
grand in outline and details, that it ranks high among the monuments 
of Its class. Its dimensions are externally 290 ft. by 275 ft., exclusive 
of the porch. 

Internally, the courtyard is almost an exact square of 162 ft., and 
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would be (iiiite so, were it not tliat two of the piers on tlie east and 
west faces are doubled. In other respects the four sides of the court 
are exact!}' similar, each being ornamented b}' eleven great arehe*> 
of precisely the same dimensions and height, supj) 0 rted by piers or 
pillars, each of one single block of red sandstone. Tlie only variety 
attempted is, that the ea-t side has two arcades in depth, the north 
and soiitli three : wliile the west side, or that facing Mecca, has five, 
besides being rirnauiented by three great domes, each 42 ft. in 
diameter. 

A> will be seen on the jlaii AVoodciit Xo. these large domes 
are siip])orted each b}' twelve pillars. 'Hie pillars are all eiptally 

spaced, the architect 
having omitted, for the 
sake of imiforinity. to 
widen the central ave- 
nues on the intersec- 
tion of which tlie domes 
"'tand. It folh>ws from 
this that the four sides 
rit the octagon support- 
ing the dome, which 
are parallel to the sides 
of the court, are shorter 
than the four diagonal 
udes. Internally, this 
produces a very awk- 
ward appearance : but 
it could not have been 
avoided except by run- 
ning into another diffi- 

^ cult} —that of having 

oblong spaces at the 
c . I ^ .M ’hi. . Nn^caih intersections of the 

wider aisles w'ith the 
iiaiTovt-r, t«t vhi<*Ii tli' MualUr dome'- iiiii^t have been titted. Perhaps, 
)'U till* till* ,ii( Intel t tie* les'^ iiiconveiuent coiii'se of the 

two. 

The interior « f tho r.cirt i- ivprr-.mted in Woodcut Xo. 3o0, and 
tbr -imple graiuheir and ex]av-siou if power it may, perhaps, he 
takmi as nue ot the very b,‘vt spnciiiieiw now to l.ie found in India. 
It i-, however, ta-t falnin: m decay, and a few years more may 
deprive it <1 iiio'-t ot that beautv wliich so impressed me wlien I 
vi-ited it in 

The tomb of the tbiindHr, wbicli stands behind the mosque, though 
not remarkable t<:,r is a veiu' eranil specimen of the last resting- 
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place of a >h^i-n old Pa than king'. Both interna liy and externally it 
is re voted with wliite niarhle, artistically, but not constructively, 
applied, and consequently in many places peeling off. The light is 
only ailniitted by the doorway and two small windows, so that the 
interior i.> gloomy, but not more so than seems suitable to its 
destination. 

On one >ide of the moscjiie is a s}>len<lid Dhannsala, or hall, 280 ft. 
long, sup[) 0 rted by three ranges of })illars, twenty-eight in each row. 
These are either borrowed from a Hindu edifice, or termed by some 
native architect from stones originally Hindu, and on the north side 
is a porch, which is avowedly only a re-erection of the pillars of a 
Jaina dome. 

The palaces of ^landu are, however, perhaps even more remarkable 
than its mos(iues. Of these the principal is called Jeliaj Mehal, from 
its being situated between two great tanks — almost literally in the 
water, like a “ship." It is so covered wfith vegetation that it is almost 
impos.fible t<> sketch or photograph it,^ but its mass and picturesque 
outline make it one of the most remarkable edifices of its date : very 
unlike the refined ePgance afteiwvards introduced by the ^Moguls, but 
well worthy of being the residence of an independent Pathan chief of 
a waiTior state. 

The principal apartment is a vaulted hall, some 24 ft. wide by 


^ A view of this palace. Inn not from the best point of view, will he found in 
Elliot’s 'Views in the East.^ 
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twice that and 24 ft. in height, Hanked hy )mt tresses 

inas'>ive enough to su2)|)ort a vault four times it.s section. Across the 
tuid <>f the hall is a range of apartments three storeys in lieight, and 
the upijer ones adorned with rude, bold, balconied windows. Beyond 
this is a long* range of \'aulted lialls, standing in the water, which 
were ai>parently the living apartments of the palace. Like the rest 
of the palace they are bold, and massive to a degTee seldom found in 
Indian editices, and produce a corresponding effect. 

On the brink of the precipice overlooking the valley of the Xer- 
hudda is another palace, called that of Baz Bahadur, of a lighter 
and more elegant character, but even more ruined than the northern 
])alace, and scattered over the whole plateau are ruins of tombs and 
buildings of ever}" class and >o varied as almost to defy description. 
In their solitude, in a va<t uninhabited jungle, they convey as vivid 
an impression of the ephemeral s])iendour of these Alaliomedan 
dynasties as anything in India, and, if illustrated, would alone suffice 
to prove how wondeidulh^ their builders had gvasped the true elements 
of architectural design. 
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It is not very ea.sy to understand why the architects of Malwa 
should have adopted a style so essentially arcuate as that which we 
find in the capital, while their hretlu'en, on either hand, at Jaunpore 
and Ahmedabad, clung so fondly to a trabeate form wherever they 
liad an opportunity of employing it. The Mandu architects had the 
same initiation to the Hindu forms in the mosques at Dhar ; and there 
must have been innumerable Jaina temples to furnish materials to 
a. far gTeater extent than we find them utilised, but we neither find 
them borrowing nor imitating, but adhering steadily to the pointed - 
arch style, which is the essential characteristic of their art. in foreign 
countries. It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why in Bengal 
the trabeate style never was in vogue. The countr}^ is practically 
without stone, or any suitable material for forming either pillars or 
i ‘earns. Haring nothing but brick, it wa^ almost of necessity that 
they emplo 3 "etl arches everywhere, and in every building that had aiu' 
pretensions to peruianenc}'. The Bengal style being, however, the only 
one wholly of l:»rick in India Proper, has a local individuality of its 
own, which is curious and interesting, though, from the nature of the 
material, deficient in many of the higher qualities of art which char- 
acterise the buildings constructed with larger and better materials. 
Besides elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of their own, the 
Bengalis introduced a new form of roof, which has had a most impor- 
tant influence on both the Mahomedan and Hindu styles in more 
modem times. As already mentioned in describing the Chuttrie at 
Alwar {ante, p. 474), the Bengalis, taking advantage of the elasticity 
of the bambu, universally employ in their dwellings a curvilinear 
form of roof, wdiich has become so familiar to their eyes, that they 
consider it beautiful (Woodcut No. 310). It is so in fact when 
bambu and thatch are the materials employed, but wEen translated 
into stone or bnVk architecture, its taste is more questionable. There 
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is, liowt'\er, m) iiincli rhat is rouveiitiuual in architect are, and ]>eauty 
depenrh to sindi jiii extent on a^^ociati(jn. that strangers are liarcUy 

lair judges in a (‘ase of this sort. Be 
this as it may, certain it is, at all events, 
that after l^eiiig elaborated into a feature 
(.if permanent architecture in Bengal, this 
curvilinear form found its tvay in the 
17th century to Delhi, and in the 18tli 
to Lahore, and all the intermediate build- 
ings fi’om, say a.i>, 1650, betray its pre- 
sence to a greater or less extent. 

It is a curious illustration, however, 
(jf how much there is in arcliitecture 
that i-> conventional and how far fami- 
liarity may render that beautiful which 
ih not ^0 abstractedly, that while to the European eye tliis form 
always remains uniileasing, to the native eye — Hindu or Mahomedan 
— it is the most elegant of modern inventions.^ 



Even irrespective, howevei*, of its local peculiarities, the archi- 
tecture of Gaur, the iMahoniedan capital of Bengal, deserves attention 
for its extent and the immense variety of detail which it displays. 
Bengal, apparently because it was so distant from the capital, was 
erected into a separate kingdom almo:>t simultaneously with Delhi itself. 
Mahommad Bakhticir Kliilji, governor of Berar under Kutub ud-din, 
became first king of the dtmasty in a.d. 1203, and was succeeded by a 
long line of forty-eight kings, till the state was absorbed into Akbar s 
vast kingdom in a.d. 1573, under Daud Khan ben Suleiman. Though 
none of the^e Ivings did anything that entitles them to a place in 
general history, they possessed one of the richest portions of India, 
and employed their wealth in adorning their capital with buildings, 
which, when in a state id' repair, must have been gorgeous, even if not 
always in the be^t ta^te. The climate of Bengal is, however, singu- 
larly inimical h) the preservation of architect lira 1 remains. If the 
roots r.f a tree of the tig kind once lincl a resting-place in any crevice 
of a hiiilding, its destruction is inevitable : and even tvitliout this, 
the luxuriant growth of the jungle hides the building so completely, 
that it sometimes difhcult to discover it —always to explore it. 
Add to thi> that Gaur i< singularly well suited to facilitate the 
removal of material^ hy water-caniage. During the summer inunda- 
tion. hoat^ can fleat up tr> aiiv of the ruins, and after embarking 


^ III thi5 it sonirtliin,r lik.; ^ dow ]iea(K. Though dett stable in thera- 

rhe curvilinear [.t-diui'-ut'; whi* li Roman i stdvu-, yet we use and admire them 
and Italian .ii HTU]>lu\(d a" M-in- | hetaiwr wc are accu'^tomed to thoin. 
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Stones or bricks, drop down the stream tu aii\* new capital tliat may 
be rising. It thus happens that Moorshedabad, Hoogly, and even 
Calcutta, are rich in spoils of tlie old Pa than capital of Bengal, 
while it has itself become only a mass of pietnres(jue but almost 
indistinguishable ruins. 

The city of Gaur wa^ a famous capital of the Hindus long before 
it was taken possession of by the ilahomedans. The Sen and 
Bellala dynasties of Bengal seem to have resided here, and no doubt 
adorned it vdtli temples and edifices worthy of their fame and wealth. 
These, however, were probably principally in brick, though adorned 
with pillars and details in what used to be called black marble, but 
seems to be an indurated pot stone of very fine grain, and which takes 
a beautiful polish. Many fragments of Hindu art in this material 
are found among the ruins ; and if carefully examined might enable 
us to restore the style. Its interest, however, principally lies in the 
influence it had on the Mahoinedan style that succeeded it. It is 
neither like that of Delhi, nor Jaunpore, nor any other style, but one 
purely local, and not without considerable merit in itself ; its principal 
characteristic being hea\y short pillars of stone supporting pointed 
arches and vaults, in brick — whereas at Jaunpore, for instance, light 
piUars carried horizontal architraves and flat ceilings. 

The general character of the style will be seen in the example 
from a mosque called the Kudam ul Roussoul at Gaur, and is by no 
means devoid of architectural merit (Woodcut Xo. oil). The solidity 
of the supports go far to redeem the inherent weakness of brick archi- 
tecture, and by giving the arches a firm base to start from, prevents 
the smallness of their parts from injuring the general effect. It also 
presents, though in a very subdued form, the c unilinear form of the 
roof, which is so characteristic of the style. 

In Gaur itself there are two veiy handsome mosques — the Golden 
and the Barah Durwaza, or twelve- doored. Both their facades are in 
stone, and covered with foliaged patterns in low-relief, borrowed 
evidently from the terra-cotta ornaments which were more frequently 
employed, and continued a favourite mode of adorning facades down 
to the time of the erection of the Kantonuggur temple illustrated 
above (Woodcut No. 263). In the interior their pillars have gener- 
ally been removed, and the vaults consequently fallen in, so that it 
is not easy to judge of their effect, even if the jungle would admit of 
the whole area being grasped at once. Their general disposition may 
be judged of, however, by the plan on page 549 (Woodcut No. 312) 
of the Adinah mosque at Maldah, which formed at the time it was 
erected the northern suburb of the capital. From inscriptions upon it, 
it appears that this mosque was erected by Sikander Shah, one of the 
most illustrious of his race (a.d. 1358-1367), witli the intention of 
being himself buried within its precincts, or in its immediate neigh- 

2 N 2 
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bourhood. Its dimensions are considerable, being nearly 500 ft. north 
and south, and nearly 300 ft. east and west. In the centre it contains 
a courtyard, surrounded on all sides by a thick wall of brick, divided 
by eighty-eight similar arched openings, only one of which, that in 
the centre of the west side facing Mecca, is wider and more dignified 
than the rest. The roof in like manner is supported by 266 pillars of 
black hornblende, similar in design to those represented in Woodcut 
No. 311. They are bold and pleasing in design, but it must be con- 
fessed wanting in variety. These with the walls support no less than 



38j domes, _ all similar in design and construction. The only varia- 
tion that is^ made is where a platform, called the Padshah ka 
Takht, or King’s Throne, divides a part of the building into two 
storeys.^ 

A design, such as that of the mosque, would be appropriate 


. pc^rticulars are taken prm- gonieiy Martin in hi'^ ‘Eastern India,' 

cipaUy from Buchanan Hamilton's ‘ Sta- ’ 1838 . vol. ii. p. 649 , d s^qq 
tistics of Dinajepore,’ published }>y Mont- ; 
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for a caravanserai ; but in an editice where expression and beauty were 
absolutely required it is far too monotonous. The same defect runs 
through the whole group ; and though their size and elegance of 
details, joined with the picturesque state of richly foliaged ruin in 
which they are now found, make them charming subjects for the 










r^i 



312. 


Plan of Adiuah Mosque, MalJali. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


pencil, they possess all the defects of design we remarked in the great 
halls of a thousand columns in the south of this count^}^^ It seems, 
indeed, almost as if here we had again got among the Tamil race, 


^ Page 347, et seqq. 
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and that their peculiarities were reappearing on the surface, though 
dressed in the garb of a foreign race. 

One of the mo-t interesting of the anth^uities of the place is a 
minar, standing in the fort (Woodcut Xo. SIS). For two-thirds of 



the lieight it is a poly- 
gon of twelve sides ; 

above that circular, till 
it attains the height of 
84 ft. The door is at 
some distance from the 
ground, and altogether 
it looks more like an 

Irish round-tower than 
any other example known, 
though it is most impro- 
bable that there should 
be any connexion between 
the two forms. It is 

evidently a pillar of vic- 
tor}^— a Jaya Stamblia — 
such as tlie Kutiib Minar 
at Delhi, and those at 
Coel, Dowlutabad, and 
elsewhere. There is, or 
was, an inscription on 

this monument which 


. ... ascribed its erection to 

ei-oze bhah. It tins is it must i^e the king- of that province 
who reignerl m Gaur a.ii. 702-71.3, or a.d. 1302-131-5, ’ aiul the cha- 
racter ot the areliiteetiire fully bears out this adscription - The 
uative tradition is, that a saint. Peer Asa, lived, like Simon StvHtes 
on it< summit ! 


Besuks these, there are several of the .gateways of Gaur which are 
ot considerable luagiutieeiiee. The finest is that called Dhakhal, 
wlucii, though ot brn?k, and adorned only with terra-cotta ornaments 
>s as grand an object of its ela^s as is to be tbund anywhere. TuJ 
gate of tlie citadel, and the s.iittheni gate of the city, are very noble 
example.s of what can lie done with hrick.s, and brick.s only. It is not 
however, m the dimensions of its Iniildings or the beantv of their 


Iiutiiil c» linage ui BcUi^dl. ov Edward 
Thoiiias, B.C.S. 1S66. 

Ill the woodcut, though uut -so cEailv 
us in the photogi'aph, will be observed 
tlie long pendent root of tlw tree wiiich 
has been planted by «;oniL* bird in the 


upper gallery. lu another year or twu 
it will leacli the gi-ound, and then 
down comes the minar. Any one wirJi 
a pocket-knife might ^avc it by tivr 
minutes' work. But Oici hono ' sav.^ the 
Saxon. 
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details that the ^lory of Gaur vesides ; it is in the ^\oliderful luas^j of 
ruins stretching along what was once the high bank of the Ganges, 
for nearly twenty miles, from ilaldah to Maddapore — mosques still in 
use, mixed with mounds covering ruins — tombs, temples, tanks and 
towers, scattered without order over an immense distance, and half 
buried in a luxuriance of vegetation which only this part of India 
can exlnbit. What looks poor, and may be in indifferent taste, drawn 
on paper and reduced to scale, may give an idea of splendour in decay 
when seen as it is, and in this respect there are none of the ancient 
capitals of India which produce a more striking, and at the same 
time a more profoundly melancholy, impression that these ruins of 
the old Pathan capital of Bengal. 
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The campaigns of Ala ml-tliu and of Tugluck Shall in the beginning 
of the 14th century extended the fame and fear of the Moslem power 
over the whole peninsula of India, as far as Cape Comorin and the 
Straits of Manaar. It was almost impossible, however, that a state 
in the semi-barbarous condition of the Pathans of that day could so 
organise a government as to rule so extensive and varied an empire 
fi'om one central point, and that as remote as Delhi. Tugluck Shah 
felt this, and proposed to establish the capital at Dowlutabad. If he 
had been able to accomplish this, the whole of the south miglit have 
been permanently com'iuered. As it was, the Bellala dynasty of 
Hullabid was destroyed in A.n. 131 1,^ and that of Worangul crippled 
but not finally conquered till some time afterwards,^ while the rising- 
power of Vijayanagar formed a bander which shielded the southern 
states — the Chera, Chola, Pandya — against Mahomedan encroach- 
ment for some centuries after that time ; and but for the establishment 
of Mahomedan kingdoms independent of the central power at Delhi, 
the Dekhau might have been lost to the Moslems, and the Hindus 
held their own for a long time, perhaps for ever, to the south of the 
Vindhya range. 

The first of thoae dynasties that successfully established its inde- 
pendence was that called the Balimani, from its founder, Hasan 
Canju, being the servant of a Brahman in Mahamud Tugluck s 
court, and owing his rise to his master, he adopted his name as a 
title in gratitude. He established himself at Kalburgah, an ancient 


^ AfUt, p. 


- Klphinatuiie’s • India. ’ vol. ii. p. 07. 
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Hindu city of the Hekliaii. aad with his immediate ^iicctssors not uui}' 
held in check the Hindu sovereigns of Worangul and Vijayanagar, 
but actually forced them to pay liini tribute. This prosperous state 
of affairs lasted for nearly a eeiitary, when Ahmad Shah 1 . (a.d. 
1422-1425), for some reason not explained, transferred the seat 
of power to Bidar. They lingered on for another century or more, 
latterly knovai as the Berid Shahis, till they were absorbed in the 
gTeat Mogul empire in a.d. 1609. Long before that, however, their 
place in the Dekhan had been taken b}^ the Bijapur Adil Shahis, who 
established themselves there A.n. 1489. 

During the short supremacy of Kalburgah as capital of the Dekhan 
[A.D. 1347-1435), it was adorned with several important buildings, 
among which was a mosque, one of the most remarkable of its class 
in India (Woodcuts Aos. 314, 315). Its dimensions are considerable, 
though not excessive : it measures 216 ft. eost and west, and 176 ft. 
north and south, and consequently covers 38,016 sq. ft. Its great 
peculiarity, however, is that, alone of all the great mosques in India, 
the whole of the area is covered over. Comparing it, for instance, with 
the mosque at ilandu, which is the one in other respects most like it, 
it will be observed that the gTeater part of its area is occupied by a 
courtyard surrounded by arcades. At Kalburgah there is no court, 
the whole is roofed over, and the light is admitted tlnough the side 
walls, which are pierced with great arches for this purpose on all sides 
except the west (Woodcut No. 316). 

Haraig only one example of the class, it is not easy to form an 
opinion which of the two systems of building is the better. There is a 
repose and a solemnity which is singularly suited to a place of prayer, 
in a courtyard enclosed by cloisters on all sides, and only pierced by 
two or thi'ee doors ; but, on the other hand, the heat and glare arising 
from reflection of the sun's rays in these open courts is sometimes 
most painful in such a climate as India, and nowhere, so far as I know, 
was it ever even attempted to modify this by awnings. On the 
Kalburgah plan, on the contrary, the solid roof covering the whole 
space afibrded protection from the sun’s rays to all worshippers, and 
every aisle being open at one or both ends, prevented anything like 
gloom, and admitted of far freer ventilation than was attainable in 
the enclosed courts, while the requisite privacy could easily have been 
obtained by a low enclosing wall at some distance fr’om the mosque 
itself. On the whole, my impression is that the Kalburgah plan is 
the preferable one of the two, both for convenience and for architec- 
tural e fleet, so much so indeed, that it is very difficult to understand 
why, when once tried, it was never afterwards repeated. Probably 
the cause of its being abandoned was the difficulty of draining so 
extensive a fiat roof during the rains. Any settlement or any crack 
must have been fatal : yet this mosque stands in seemingly good 
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repair, after four centuries <jf e(jiuparative neglect. Whichever way 
the question is decided, it mu^t be admitted that this is one of the 
finest of the old Pathan mosques of India, at least among those wliieh 



Moscru- at Kalb.u-ah (L'roiua PLn bythr linn, Arthur Gonlon.) Scale 00ft. to 1 in. 


aie ])uilt wholly ot original material — and in the arcuate style — of 
Mahomedan ait. Those at Delhi and Ajmir are more interesting of 
course, hut it i> j:vom adventitious circumstances. This owxs its 
gTeatnos< only to its nwn original merits of design.^ 

For tilt plan aii4 section of this of the Fiji Islands. He made the plans 
mosque, and all indeed I know' about it. himself, and most liberally placed them 
I am indebte<l to my irieiid the Hon. at mv disposal. 

Sir Arthur Gordon, at present governor 
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Besides the mosque, there is in Kalburgali a bazaar, 570 ft. long 
by 60 ft. wide, over all, adorned by a range of sixty-one arches on 
either hand, supported by pillars of a quasi-Hindu character, and 



315, Half elevatiou half section of the Mosque at Kalburgah. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 
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street called the :Street of the Fil^rimss, at Vijayauagar. which mat' 
be contemporary with this bazaar. ^ 

There are other buildings, especially one gigantic archway, in the 
city of Kaibiirgah, the use of which is not apparent, and some veiy 
gTand old tombs, with sloping walls; but we must wait for fuiiher 
information before they can be utilised in a historj^ of Indian 
architecture. 

After the seat of government was removed to Bidar by Ahmad 
^?hah, A.n. 1422-1435, the new capital was adorned by edifices worthy 
of the greatness of the dynasty, but now all apparently ruined. 
Among these the most magnificent appears to be the madrissa 
erected by Mahomet Gaxm, the faithful but unfortimate minister of 
the tyrant Mahmud IL It appears to have been finished two years 
before his death, in a.d. 1481, and in Ferishta’s time was one of the 
most complete and flourishing establishments of its class in India.' 
Unfortunately, when the place was besieged by Aiirungzebe, a quan- 
tity of gunpowder -was stored in its vaults, and exploded, either acci- 
dentally or by design, so as to ruin one wing. Since then the building 
has been disused, but so far as can be judged from such imperfect 
information as is available, it must have been one of the most splendid 
buildings of its day.^ The tombs too of the Berid Shahi dynast}^, 
wdiicli reigned in Bidar from a.d, 1492-1609, are of considerable 
splendour, and rival those of Golcondah in extent. Bidar, however, 
has not yet been visited by anyone who has had the power or oppor- 
tunity of drawing or describing its monuments in such a manner as 
to enable another to utilise them for historical purposes, and till this 
is done, a knowledge of them must remain among the many desiderata 
in Indian art. 

^ I have phorogi'ai»hs, but no measure- ^ There is a view of it from a sketch 
nients of this street. Iby CoL Meadows Taylor, in the ‘ Oriental 

' Brigg’s translation of Ferishta, vol. Annual ’ for 1840. 
ii. p. 510. ! 
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If the materials existed for the purpose, it would be extremely 
interesting:, from a historical point of view, to trace the variou.s 
styles that grew out of each other as the later diuiasties of the 
Dekliaii succeeded one another and strove to surpass their prede- 
cessors in architectural magnificence in their successive capitals. 
With the exception, however, of Bijapur, none of the Dekhani cities 
produced any edifices that, taken by themselves irrespective of their 
suiToundings and historical importance, seem to be of any very gTeat 
value in an artistic sense. 

Burhampur, which was the capital of the Faraki djmasty of 
Kandelsh, from a.b. 1370-1596, does possess some buildings re- 
markable for their extent and picturesque in their decay, but of 
very little artistic value, and many of them— especially the later 
ones— in very questionable taste. Ahrnedniigger, the capital of the 
Xizam Shahi dynasty, a.d. 1490-1607, is singularly deficient in archi- 
tectural gTandeur, considering how long it was the capital of an 
important dynasty ; while if Golcondah, the chosen seat of the Kutub 
Shahi d}Tiasty, a.i>. 1512-1672, has any buildings that are remark- 
able, all that can be said is that the}' have not yet been drawn or 
described. The tombs of the kings of this dynasty, and of their 
nobles and families, do form as extensive and as picturesque a group 
as is to be found anywhere ; but individually they are in singularly 
bad taste. Their bases are poor and weak, their domes tall and 
exaggerated, showing all the fauPs of the age in which they were 
executed, but still not unworthy of a place in history if the materials 
existed for illustrating them properly. 

As mentioned above, the Bahmani dynasty of Kalburgah main- 
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taiiied the j^trug^le against the Hindu principalities of the south for 
nearly a century and a half, tvith very little assistance from either 
the central power at Delhi or their cognate states in the Dekhan. 
Before the end of the 15th cent my, however, they began to feel that 
decay inherent in all Eastern dynasties ; and the Hindus might have 
recovered their original possessions, up to the Vindhya at least, but 
for the appearance of a new and more vigorous competitor in the 
field in the person of Yusaf Khan, a son of Amuratli 11. of Anatolia. 
He was thus a Turk of pure blood, and, as it happens, born in Con- 
stantinople, though his mother was forced to fly thence while he 
was still an infant. After a varied career he was purchased for the 
body-guard at Bidar, and soon raised himself to such pre-eminence 
that on the deteat of Dustur Dinar, in 1501, he was enabled to 

proclaim his independence and establish himself as the founder of 

the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. 

For the first sixty or seventy years after their accession, the 

struggle for existence was too severe to admit of the Adil Shahis 

devoting imich attention to architecture. The real building e230c]i 
of the city coranience.s with Ali, A.n. 1557, and all the important 
buildings are crowded into the 100 years which elapsed between his 
accession and the wars with Aurungzehe, which ended in the final 
destruction of the dynasty. 

During that period, however, their capital was adorned with a 
series of buildings as remarkable as those of any of the Mahomedan 
capitals of India, hardly excepting even Agra and Delhi, and showing 
a wonderful originality of design not surpassed by those of such 
capitals as Ja unpore or Ahinedabad, thougli differing from them in 
a most marked degree. 

It is not easy now to determine how fi\r this originality arose 
from the European descent of the Adil Shahis and their avowed 
hatred of everything that belonged to the Hindus, or whether it 
arose from any local circumstances, the value of which we can now 
hardly appreciate, ily impression is, that the former is the true 
cause, and that tlie largeness and grandeur of the Bijapur style 
is owing to its <|uasi-A\ estern origin, and to reminiscences of the 
great works of the Bomaii and Byzantine architects. 

Like most Mahomedaii dynasties, the Adil Shahis commenced 
their architectural career by building a mosque and madrissa in 
the fort at Bijapur out of Hindu remains. How far the pillars used 
there by them are in or tom from other buildings, we are not 
inteained. I ruin photographs, it would appear that considerable 
portion^ of them are used at least for the purposes for which they 
Were intended : but this is not incompatible with the idea that they 
were removed from their original positions and readapted to their 
present pur]>n^P. Bp thi^ as it mav, as <onn as the dynasty had 
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leisure to tliiuk really about tlio matter, they abaudoiieh entirely all 
tendency to copy Hindu forms or Hindu details, but set to ^vork to 
carry out a pointed-arched, or domical style <'if their and did 

it with singular >ucoess. ^ 

The Jumnia Musjid, which i> one of the earlier regular buildings 
of the city, was commenced by Ali Adil Shah (a.d. 1557-1579), and, 
though continued by his successors on the same plan, was never 
completely finished, the fourth side of the courtyard vdth its great 


A 



Plan of Jumma Musjid, Bijapnr, (From a Drawing by A. CuiaiKing C.EO 
Scale luO ft. tn i in. 


gateway not having been even commenced when the dynasty was 
overthrown. Even as it is, it is one oi the finest inosiiues in India. 

AsA\dllbe seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 317), it would ha%n 

^ Bijapur has been singularly for- drawings yet made in India. These were 
tunate, not only in the extent, but in the i reduced by photography, and published 
mode in which it has been illustrated. . by me at the expense of the Government 
A set of drawings— plans, elevations, and ; in 1359, in a folio volume with seventy- 
details— were made by a Mr A Cummiiig, four plates, and afteiwvards in 1 866 at the 
C.E., under the superintendence of Capt. ' expense of the Committee for the Publi- 
Hart, Bombay Engineers, which, for ' cation of the Antiquities of Western India, 
beauty of drawing and accuracy of de- i illustrated further by photographic views 
tad. are unsurpassed by any architeotirral taken on the spot by Col. Biggs, R. 
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been, if completed, a rectangle ot 3cli ft. by '2ol ft. Tlis mosque 

itself is perfect, and measures 257 ft. by 145 ft., and consequently 

covers about 87,000 sq. ft. It consequently is in itself only a 

very little les^ than the mosque at Kalburgah; but this is irre- 

spective of the wings, which extend lb6 ft. beyond, so that if com- 
plete it would have covered about 50,000 sq. ft. to 55,000 sq. ft., 
or about the usual size of a medieval cathedral. It is more re- 
markable. however, lor the beauty of its details than either the 
arrangement or extent of its plan. Each 
of the squares into which it is divided is 
■\ y '' ; roofed by a dome of very beautiful form, 

I but so flat (Woodcut 'So. 318) as to be 

I’i concealed externally in the thickness of 

the roof. Twelve of these squares are 
occupied in the centre by the great dome, 

I 57 ft. in diameter in the circular part, but 

S' y{ -3", standing on a square measuring 70 ft. each 

- L Avay. The dimtusions of this dome were 

immenselv exceeded afterwards by that 

... Cidli di d ae. Ill'll ur ..jnallei 

o.'iM sof JuiiHiu Mu^id. Avhieh covers the tomb of Mahmud, con- 

Scale .50 tu. to 1 iij f * 

-tructed on the same jolan and 124 ft. in 
tlianiettr; but the '^mailer diiinensions here employed enabled tlu' 
cavhitect to use taller and inore graceful outlines, and if he had had 
rht" courage to ]uerce tlie at of liis dom^. and make 


. Cidii di d ae. limi ur "jiiallei 
s of JiiiiHiii Mii'jid. 
Scale .50 tc. to 1 iij 



-Ui*. S‘C‘i'«n <'*n » . re A B tTir."iu,’h t 1 Gvat Don e id tlie iumn a Jlua^id. (From a DK.\viijg 

ii’ Ml Cuuiiiiiug.) Scale dO ft. to i in, 

them into window^, he would pr'Ambly have had the credit of design- 
ing the mo.st graceful building of it- class in existence. 

If tho plan 'A tlii- mo-Ciue i- r-ompared with that of Kalbnrgali 
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(Woodcut No. 314), it will be seeu wliat iiinueiLse .strides the Indian 
architects had made in constructive skill and elegance of detail 
during the century and a half that elapsed between the erection of 
these two buildings. If they were drawn to the same scale this 
would be more apparent than it is at first sight ; l)nt on half the 
present scale the details of the Kall)iirgah mos(|iie could hardly be 
expressed, while the largeness of the parts, and regularity of arrange- 
ment can, in the scale adopted, be made perfectly clear in the Bijapur 
example. The latter is, undoubtedly, the more perfect of the two, 
but there is a picturesqueness about the earlier building, and a poetr}" 
about its an^angements, that g(j far to make up for the want of the 
skill and the elegance exhibited in its more modern rival. 

The tomb which Ali Adil Shah commenced for himself was a 
square, ineasuring about 200 ft. each way, and had it been completed 
as designed would have rivalled any tomb in India. It is one of the 
disadvantages, however, of the Turanian system of each king building 
his own tomb, that if he dies early his work remains unfinished. 
This defect is more than compensated in practice by the fact that 
unless a man builds his own sepulchre, the chances are very much 
against anjdhing worthy of admiration being dedicated to his memory 
b> his survmng relatives. 

His successor Ibraliim, warned by the fate of his predecessor's 
tomb, commenced his own on so small a plan — 116 ft. scpiare— that 
as he was blessed by 
a hmg and prosperous 
reign, it was only })y 
ornament that he could 
render it worth}' of him- 
self. This, however, he 
accomplished by cover- 
ing every part with the 
most exquisite and ela- 
borate carvings. The 
ornamental inscriptions 
are so numerous that ir 
is said the whole Koran 
is engraved on its walls. 

The cornices are sup- 
ported hj the most ela- 
borate bi-apVofi'nr. Voinb or Rozah of Ibrahim. (From a Plan by 

dCKeting, the Mr Cumming ) Seale 50 ft. to 1 in. 

windows filled with tra- 
cery, and every part so richly ornamented tluit had his artists not 
been Indians it might have l^ecome vulgar. The principal apart- 
ment in the tomb is a sipiare of 40 ft. each wa}', covered by a stone 
loof, perfectly Hat in the centre, and supported only l>y a cove pro- 

2 0 
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jecting io ft. from tlie ^Vcllls on even' side. How the roof is sup- 
ported is a mystery which can only be understood by those who are 
familiar with the use the ludians make of masses of concrete, which, 
with good mortar, r^eems capable of infinite applications unkiiotvn in 
Europe, Above this apartment is another in the dome as ornamental 
as the one below it^ though its only object is to obtain extenially the 
height required for architectural effect, and access to its interior can 
only be obtained by a dark naiTOw stair in the thickness of the wall. 

Besides the tomb there is a mosque to coiTespond ; and the royal 
garden, in which these are situated, is adorned, as usual, internally 
with fountains and kiosks, and externally with colonnades and cara- 
vansaries for strangers and pilgrims, the whole making up a group 
as rich and as picturesque as any in India, and far excelling anything 
the sort on this side of the Hellespont. 

The tomb of his successor, Alahmffd, was in design as complete 
a contrast to that just described as can well be conceived, and is as 
remarka])le for simple grandeur and constructive boldness as that of 

Ibrahim was for excessive 
richness and contempt of 
constructive proprieties. It 
is constructed on the same 
principle as that employed in 
the design of the dome of 
the great mosque (Woodcut 
Xo. 319), but on so much 
larger a scale as to convert 
into a wonder of constructive 
skill, wiiat, in that instance, 
was only an elegant archi- 
tectural design. 

As will be seen from the 
plan, it is internally a square 
apartment, 135 ft. each way ; 



1 1411 ol of nt B:japiu 

Srald luu It. to 1 ia. 


^ its area consequently is 18,225 

s<l. while tluu of tiie Paiitheou at Rome is, within the waUs, only 
.sq. tt. , and e\en taking into account all the recesses in the 
walls of both buildings, this is still the larger of the two. 

At the height of 57 ft. from the floor-line the haU begins to 
contrad, by a senes of peudenti\-es as ingenious as they are beautiful, 
to a circular opening 97 ft. in diameter. On the platform of these 
pendentives the dome is erected, 12A ft. in diameter, thus leaving a 
gnllej- more than 12 ft. wide all round the interior. IntemaUy, 

The most ingenious and novel part of the oonstructioii of this 
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dome is the mode in which its lateral or outward thrust is counter* 
acted. This was accomplished by forming the pendentives so that 
they not only cut off the angles, but that, as shown in the plan, their 
arches intersect one another, and form a very considerable mass of 
masonry perfectly stable in itself : and, by its weight acting inwards^^ 
counteracting any tlumst that can possibly be brought to bear upon 
it by the pressure of the dome. If the whole edihce thus balanced 
has any tendency to move, it is to fall in^yards, w'hich from its 
circular form is impossible ; while the action of the w*eight of the 
pendentives being in the opposite direction to that of the dome, it 
acts like a tie, and keeps the whole in equilibrium, ^vithout interfering 
at all with the outline of the dome. 



Pendt-titives oi Uu lojub pf M.ihii.U'l. I^okiUj; viruui a Orawiii;^ 

Mr. Cuntnmiif.) Scak 60 ft. to 1 in. 


In the Pciiitheou and most European domes a great mass of masonry 
is thrown on the haunches, which entirely hides the external form, 
and is a singularly clumsy ex])edient in every respect compared witli 
the elegant mode of hanging the weight inside. 

Notwithstanding that this expedient gives the dome a perfectly 
stable basis to stand upon, which no thrust can move, still, looking 
at the section (Woodcut No. 323), its form is such that it appears 
almost paradoxical that such a building should stand. If the section 
represented an arch or a vault, it is such as would not stand one hour ; 
but the dome is itself so perfect as a constructive expedient, that it 
is almost as difficult to build a dome that will fall as it is to build a 
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vault tiuit will stand. As the dome is also, artistically, the most 
beautiful form of roof yet invented, it may be well, before passing 
ttom the mtjst extraorJiiuuy and complex example yet attempted 
anywhere, to pau-e and examine a little more closely the theoiy^ of 
it> construction. 

Let us sui)po^e the diagram to represent the plan of a perfectly 
Hat <loine lOO ft. in diameter, and each rim consequently 10 ft. wide. 

Further a-*- inning for coiiveiiieiice that the whole dome weighs 



7s.'>o t'lii*.. the uuter riui will weigh 2b26 ton>. or almost exactly as 
much a- the three inner rini^ put together : the next will weigh 2204, 
the next the next 942, and the inner only 314: so that a con- 

siderable extra thickne^^ miglxt be heaped on it, or on the tw^o inner 
one-, without their prepeiiderance at ail affecting the .-stability of the 
dome : but thi' the ino>t unkwr^uruble view to take of the case. To 
undeF'-tand the }*roblem ni‘>re clearly, let us suppj>e the semicircle 
A A A Woodcut Xo. 324, to represent the section of a liemispherical 
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dome The first segment of this, though only 10 ft. m mdth, wiU 
be 30 ft in height, and will weigh 9420 tons ; the next, 10 ft. high 
and 10 ft. wide, will weigh 3140 ; the third, 10 ft. by 6 ft., ivill weigh 
only 1884 ; the fourth will weigh 942 : and the central portion, as 

before. 81b. 



324 i)iagr;ira illustrative of Domical Construction. 

it evident that the hrst portion, A B, being the per- 
pendicular, the one least liable to disturbance or tlmist, and, being 
also two-thirds of the whole weight of the dome, if steady and firmly 
constructed, it is a more than sufficient abutment for the remaining 
third, which is the whole of the rest of the dome. 

It is evident from an inspection of the figure, or from any section 
of the dome, how easy it must be to construct the first segment from 
the springing: and if this is ver}" solidly built and placed on an 
immoveable basis, the architect may play with the rest : and he must 
be clumsy indeed if he cannot make it perfectly stable. In the East 
they did play with their domes, and made them of all sorts of 
fantastic forms, seeking to please the eye more than to consult 
the engineering necessities of the case, and yet it is the rarest pos^ible 
contingency to find a dome that has fallen through faults in the 
construction. 

In Europe architects have been timid and unskilled in dome- 
building ; but with our present engineering knowledge it ould he 
easy to construct far larger and more daring domes than even this of 
Mahmud’s tomb, without the smallest fear of accident. 

The external ordonnance of this building is as beautiful as that 
of the interior. At each angle stands an octagonal tower eight 
storeys high, simple and bold in its proportions, and cro^^med b} a 
dome of great elegance. The lower part of the building is plain an 
solid, pierced only with such openings as are requisite to admit light 
and air; at the height of 83 ft. a cornice projects to the extent o 
12 ft. from the wall, or nearly twice as much as the boldest European 
architect ever attempted. Above this an open gallery give* hg tne^^ 
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and finish to the whole, each face being further relieved by two small 
minarets. 

The same daring system of construction was carried out by the 
architects of Bijapiir in tlieir civil buildings. The great Audience 
Hall, for instance (TToodcut Xo. 325 ), opens in front mth an arch 
82 ft. wide, which, had it been sufiiciently abutted, might have been 
a grand architectural feature ; as it is, it is too like an engineering 
work to be satisfactor}". Its comice was in wood, and some of its 
supports are still in their places. Indeed, it is one of the peculi- 
arities of the architecture of this city that, like the English archi- 
tects in their roofs, those of Bijapur clung to wood as a constructive 



A u< lienee Hall Bijipur. (From a Photograpb.) 


‘‘xpedieiit l«)ng after its use had been abandoned in <;ther parts of 
India. Ihe Ashur iloobaruk, one of the most splendid pahiee.-^^ in tlie 
••ity, is entirely open on one side, the roof being supported «mly by 
two wooden pillars with immense bracket-capitals ; and tlie internal 
ornaments arc in tlie same materiab The result of this practice wavS 
the same at Bijapur as in England — far gTeater depth of framing 
and greater richness in architectural ornamentation, and an in- 
tolerance of constructive awkwardness which led to the happiest results 
in both countries. 

Among the principal edifices iu the citt* is one of those seven- 
storeyed palaces which come across us so strangely in all out-of-the- 
way comers of the world. Add to this that the Ashur Moobaruk 
has been converted bv the Mahomedans into a relio -shrine to contain 
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some hairs of the Prophet’s beard, and we have a picture of the 
strange difficulty of weaning a Tartar from the innate prejudices of 
his race. 

Besides these two there are five other palaces T\ithin the walls, 
some of them of great splendour, and numberless residences of the 
nobles and attendants of the court. But perhaps the most remarkable 
civil edifice is a little gateway, known as the Mehturi IMehal (‘‘the 
Gate of the Sweeper — with a legend attached to it too long to quote 
here. It is in a mixed Hindu and Hahomedan style, every part and 
every detail covered with ornament, but always equally appropriate and 
elegant. Of its class it is perhaps the best example in the countiy, 
though this class may not be the highest. 

The gigantic walls of the city itself, 6^ miles in circumference, 
are a work of no mean magnitude, and, combined with the tombs of 
those who built them, and with the ruins of the suburbs of this once 
great city, they make up a scene of grandeur in desolation, equal to 
anrthing else now to be found even in India. 


SCIXDE. 

Among the minor styles of Mahomedan art in India there is 
one that would be singularly interesting in a historical sense if a 
sufficient number of examples existed to elucidate it, and they wert* 
of sufficient antiquity to connect the style with those of the West. 
From its situation, ahnost outside India, the province of Scinde must 
always have had a certain affinity with Persia and the countries 
i}dng to the westward of the Indus, and if we knew its architectural 
hi.story we might probably be able to trace to their source many 
of the forms we cannot now explain, and join the styles of the 
East with those of the West in a manner we cannot at present 
pretend to accomplish. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the materials are in existence for 
doing this. The buildings in this province were always in brick, no 
stone being available ; and though they are not exposed to the destruc- 
tive agencies of vegetation like those of Bengal, the mortar is bad, 
and the bricks are easily picked out and utilised by the natives to 
build their huts or rillages. 

All we at present know belong to a series of tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tatta, which were erected under the Mogul dynasty 
by the governors or great men of the province, during their 
sway. At least the oldest now known is that of Amir Khalleel Khan, 
erected in or about a.d. 1572, the year in which Akbar deposed the 
Jami dynasty and annexed Scinde to his empire. No tombs or mosques 
of the earlier djmasties have yet been edited, though they may 
exist. The known series extends from a.d. 1572-1640, and all show 
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i\ .^truiiuiy-iiuivkeil attiiiity U) the Fers>iaii style of the ^ame or an 
earlier aiie. Due exami>le must fur the present siittiee to explain 
their general appearance, fur the}' are all very nuteli alike. It is the 
tomb of tlie Xawal) Amir Khan, who wa< governor of the province 
in the reign Shah Jehan. from a.i>. Ih 27-1 632, and afterwards a.d. 
I6-II-I60R. Tlie tomb was built apparently about a.d. 1640 (Wood- 
cut X’o. 32G . It is of l>riek, Imt was. like all the others of its class, 
cuiiameiited ^vitli coloured tiles, like those of Persia generally, of 
great beautv ut ]>atteru and exquisite liarmoiiy of colouring. It is 



Tomb of Xa\\,Ui Am,r Khan, ueir Tatta, a p. 1640 (From a Photograph.) 


not a very luunumental way uf adorning a Imilding, but, as carried 
'Hit .ju the dr, me of the Kcrk at Jerusalem, in the middle of the 16th 
or 111 file mos'iue at Tahreez in the begiimiug of the 13th century, i 
<iiid geiieidlh in 1 er>iaii hiiiMings, it is capable of producing the 
iiio-<t plea'in- effect-. 

Like tlie other toiiih- in the province, it is so similar to Persian 
>ui din,.'- ul the ^^ame age, and so unlike any other found at the same 
age in India Proper, that we can have little doubt to the nationality 
of tho^e wlio ere**tpd them. 


^ Aitfr. vn]. ii. Ji. .=>53. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOGUL ARCHITECTURE. 

CONTEXTS. 

Dynasties — Tomb of Mobaramad Ghaus, Gualior — Mosque at Futtehpore Sikri — 
AkbaUs Tomb, Secundra — Palace at Delhi — The Taje Melial — The Miiti 
Musjid — Mosque at Delhi — The Imambara, Lucknow — Tomb of late Xawab, 
Junaghur. 


Baber . . , . 
HuDDayun . , 
Shere Shah 
Selim . . 
dies . 


CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D. 1494 i Akbar 


1531 

1539 

1545 

1553 


Jehangir . . 

Shah Jehan . 
Auningzebe . 
Bahadur Shah 


A.D. 1550 
1605 
1628 
1658 
1707 


Till very recently, a description of the style introduced by the 
ilognl emperors would have been considered a complete history of 
Mahomedan architecture in India. It is the style which was de- 
scribed by Roe and Bernier, and all subsequent travellers. It was 
rendered familiar to the public in Europe by the drawings of Daniell, 
in the beginning of this century, and, since Agra and Delhi became 
practically British cities, their buildings have been described, dravui, 
and photogTaphed till they have become almost as well known as 
any found in Europe. It will take a very long time before even 
l^hotogTaphy will render the mosques or tombs of such cities as 
Ahmedabad or Bijapur as familiar or as easily understood. Yet it 
is, perhaps, true to assert that the buildings of other dniasties, com- 
mencing with the mosques at the Kutiib and at Ajmir, and con- 
tinuing till the last Dekhani dynasty was destroyed by Anrungzehe, 
make up a whole as extensive and more interesting, in a histoiical 
point of view, than even all that was done by the Moguls. On the 
other hand, however, there is a unity in the works of that d}Tiasty, 
and a completeness in their history, which makes the study of their 
art peculiarly fascinating, and some of their buildings mil hear 
comparison, in some respects, with any architectural productions in 
any part of the world. Their buildings, however, are so original, 
and so unlike any of the masterpieces of art that we are generally 
acquainted vith, that it is almost impossible to institute any com- 
parison between them which shall be satisfactory. How, for instance, 
can we compare the Parthenon with the Taje ? They are buildings 
of nearly equal size and magnificence, both in white marble, both 
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admirably adapted for the purposes for which they were built; but 
what else have they in common? The one is simple in its outline, 
and depending on pillars for its external adornment ; the other has no 
pillars, and owes its greatest effects to its singularly viiried outline 
and the mode in which its various parts are disposed, many of them 
wholly detached from the principal mass. The Parthenon belongs, it 
is true, to a higher class of art, its sculptures raiding it into the 
region of the most intellectual branch of phonetic aii ; but, on the 
other hand, the exquisite inlay of precious stones at the Taje is so 
lesthetically beautiful as, in a merely architectural estimate, almost 
to bring it on a level with the Grecian masterpiece.^ 

Though their value, consequently, may be nearly the same, their 
forms are so essentially different that they hardly look like produc- 
tions of the same art ; and in an art so essentially conventional as 
architecture always is and must be, it requires long familiarity 
any new form, and a knowledge of its origin and use, that can only 
be acquired by constant study, which makes it very difficult for a 
stranger to realise the real beauty that often underlies even the 
strangest forms. When, however, these difficulties are conquered, it 
will probably be found that there are few among the Eastern styles 
that deserve more attention, and would better repay any study that 
might be bestowed upon them, than the architecture of the Moguls. 

Some little interruptions are experienced at the beginning of the 
uaiTative from the interpolation of tlie reigns of Shere Shah and his 
son Selim in the reign of Humayun. He was an Afghan hy descent 
and an Indian by birth, and, had he been left to follow his own 
devices, would, no doubt, have built in the style of arcliitecture used 
at Agra and Delhi before his countiymen were disturbed by the 
Mogul invasion. e have, it is true, vert' little to tell us what that 
style was during the 170 years that elapsed between the death of 
Tugluck Shah and the first invasi<m of Baber, but it seems to have 
been singularly plain and solid, and very unlike the florid art intro- 
duced by the Moguls, and ijraotised by Shere Shah and his son 
apparently in rivalry to the new master of Hindustan. So little 
difference is there, however, between the architecture of Shere Shah 


‘ Adopting the minierival sr-aln th*- 
'^crihed in tlie introduction to the ‘ True 
Principles of Beauty in Art,' p. 140. I 
♦•5it..mated the Parthenon as po>?ebsing 
4 })arts of tecliiiic value, 4 of cesthetio, 
and 4 phonetic, or *24 as its index nnrn< 
her, being the highest known. The 
Taje 1 diniild on the cnntiary e'^riTnate 
p<'‘'«essing \ tofhnic. r> re^rh^'tir*. and 


2 phonetic, not that it ha* any cbreet 
j>]ionetic mode of utterance^ hut from the 
singular and jiathetic distinctness with 
^^h^ch every part of it gives utterance to 
the sorrow and affection it was erected 
to expres-;. Its index number would con- 
sc'Unently be 20. which is certainly as high 
a=- it can be brought, and near enough to 
rhn Pavrli ♦uinn fnr oonipari'son at least. 
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and of Akbar that they must be treated as one style, beginning 
in great sobriety and elegance, and ending in something nearly 
approaching to wildness and exuberance of decoration, but still very 
beautiful— in some respects superior to the chaste but feeble elegance 
of the later Mogul style that succeeded it. 

There is, again, a little difficulty and confusion in our hr.ving 
no examples of the style as practised by Baber and Humayiin. The 
well-known tomb of the latter king was certainly built by his son 
Akbar ; Baber was buried near Cabul, and no building known to be 
liis has yet been identified in India. Yet that he did build is certain. 
In his own ‘ Memoirs ' he tell us, “ In Agra alone, and of the stone- 
cutters belonging to that place only, I every day employed on my 
palaces 680 persons ; and in Agra, Sikri, Biana, Dhulpur, Gualior, 
and Koel, there were every day employed on my works 1491 stone- 
cutters.” ^ In the following pages he describes some of these works, 
and especially a Bowlee of great magnificence he excavated in the 
fort of Agra.- This was in the year 1526, and he lived to carry on 
these works for five j^ears longer. During the ten years that his son 
retained the empire, we learn from Ferishta and other sources that 
he adorned his capital with many splendid edifices : one, a palace 
containing seven pavilions or audience -halls — one dedicated to each 
of the planets, in which he gave audience on the day of the week 
dedicated to the planet of the day.^ There are traditions of a mosque 
he is said to have built on the banks of the Jumna, opposite where 
the Taje now stands ; and his name is so frequently mentioned in 
connexion with buildings both at Agra and Delhi that there can 
be little doubt that he was a builder to as great an extent as the 
troubled character of his reign would admit of. But lus buildings 
have perished, so that practically the history of Mogul architecture 
commences wdth the buildings of an Afghan dynasty who occupied 
the throne of India for sixteen years during the last part of 
Huma 3 mn’s reign. 

It is probable that before long very considerable light wiU be 
tlnwn upon the origin of the style which the Moguls introduced into 
India, from an examination of the buildings erected at Samarcand by 
Timur a hundred j^ears before Baber's time (a.d. 1393-1404). Notv 
that the city is in the hands of the Russians, it is accessible to 
Europeans. Its buildings have been drawn and photographed, but 
not yet described so as to be available for scientific purposes, but 
sufficiently so to indicate the direction in which light may be ex- 
pected. Though a frightful savage in most respects, Timur was 
possessed of a true Turki love for noble architecture : and though he 


^ ‘Memoirs.’ translated br Ei-skine, I ^ Loc. cit./pp. 341-2. 
p. 334, I ■' BriggV translation, vol. ii. p. 71. 
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generally ina^-aciXMl rhe inliaViiTaiit" of i\uy rown that re.^isted linii, 
he ahva\> -^itared the aivhitect" and arri-‘ts. and >ent them tu work 
on the einhellislinient o( \ii^ l■aplTal^. Sainaivaud wa?i eomsequently 
tilled with ,-})lendid editiee^. hut. ^o far oaii he judged ft'om the 
material available, more resembling in '^tyle tho^e of Persia than 
anything now known to exi>t in India. The bulbous dome appear> 
everywhere, and \va- not known at that time in India, unless it was 
in the quasi-Persian province of ^Scinde. (Coloured tiles were the 
favourite mode of decoration, and altogether tlieir style was gor- 
geous in the extreme a^ com])ared with tlie ^cTriety of the later 
Pathan buildings in India. A few years lienee all this may be made 
quite clear and intelligible, meanwhile we must pa^^ on to 


SiiERE Shah, a.h. 1o39-1545. 

Certainly one of the most remarkable men who ever ruled in 
northern India, though his reign was limited to only five years’ dura- 
tion : and during that luief space, disturbed by all the troubles 
incident to a imiirpatiim, he left his impress on ever^Anunch of the 
administration. The revenue system, the police, the army adminis- 
tration, all the great reforms, in fact, tvhich Akhar so successfully 
carried out, were commenced, and to some extent perfected, by 
this usurper, as the Moguls call him. In architecture, too, which 
mo.st concerns us here, he certainly p<"»inted out the path by which his 
^uccesj>or reached such eminence. 

I he most perfect of his buildings that I am acquainted with is 
the mosque in the Purana Kilali at Delhi. The walls of this place 
were repaired l)y Humayun in A.n. 1533, and I do not feel quite sure 
lie had laU something to do with the mosque. According to the 
late-t authorities, however, it is said to have been built~I have no 
doubt it was finidied — by Shere Shah in a.d. 1541.1 It is a single 
hall, with five openings in front through pointe»l arches of what we 
vould call Tudor torni, but beautitully varied in design, and ari’aiiged 
in pianels carved with the most exquisite designs and ornamented 
with parti-coloured marbles. One important dome, pierced with twelve 
>inall wiutlows, cr(.>wns the centre ; it lias, liowever, no minarets and 
no courtyard, hut even without tliese adjuncts it is one of the most 
satisfac ory buildings of its class in India.- 

In the citadel at Agra there stands — -or at least stood when I was 


^ Cunningham. ‘ Reports, 'vol. i. p. 222. 
- A descriptiou of this niOsr|ue given 
in >Ir. Carllvle's -Rrport on tlie Buikl- 
intrs <"4 IVUii.* fomuriLr I'art <>f Cunning- 


hanf b fourth volume, but like everytiung 
eke most unsatisiactory. Neither plan 
nor dimensions are given, mere verbiage 
<’Onvevinf>’ no distinct moaning. 
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there — a fragment of a palace built by ^Sliere ^'Sluih, or liis suu Selim, 
which was as exquisite a piece of decorative art as anything of its 
class in India. Being one of the first to occupy the ground, this 
palace was erected on the highest spot within the fort ; hence the 
present Government, fancying this a favourable site for the erection 
of a barrack, pulled it down, and replaced it b}’ a more than 
usually hideous brick erection of their own. This is now a ware- 
house, and looms, in whitewashed ugliness, over the marble palaces 
of the Aloguls — a fit standard of comparison of the tastes of the two 
races. 

J udging from the fragment that remains, and the accounts received 
on the spot, this palace must have gone far to justify the eulogium 
more than once passed on the works of these Pathans— that “ they 
built like giants, and finished like goldsmiths : ’’ for the stones seem 
to have been of enormous size, and the details of most exquisite finish. 
It has passed away, however, like many another noble building of its 
class, under the ruthless barbarism of our rule. Mosques we have 
generally spared, and sometimes tombs, because they were unsuited to 
our economic purposes, and it would not answer to offend the religious 
feelings of the natives. But when we deposed the Idiigs and appro- 
priated their revenues, there was no one to claim their now uselesi? 
abodes of splendour. It was consequently found cheaper either to pull 
them down, or use them as residences or arsenals, than to keep them 
up, so that very few now remain for the admiration of posterity. 

The tomb of Sliere Shah has been already described {ante^ p. olfi), 
as it is essentially Pathan in style. It was erected at his native place 
in Behar, to the south of the Ganges, far from Mogul influence at that 
time, and in the style of severe simplicity that characterised the works 
of his race between the times of Tugluck and those of Behlol Lodi 
Ta.d. 1450-1488), the last really independent king of his line. 

It is not quite clear how much of the tomb was built by himself, 
or how much by his son Selim, who certainly finished it. Selim also 
built the Selimghur on an island in the Jumna, to which Shah Jehan 
afterwards added his palace in New Delhi. Whether, however, he 
erected any buildings inside is not certain — nothing at least now 
remains of any importance. Generally he seems to have carried on 
and completed his father’s buildings, and between them they have 
left a gToiip of architectural remains which, if collected together and 
illustrated, would form an interesting chapter in the histoiy of Indian- 
Mahomedan styles.- 


^ A?> I eaimut lind auy tiaeu ut’ tLi& 
building in Keene’s description of the 
tort in his third book on Agra, I jjre- 
suuie it must have been utilised since 
my day. Unless it is tlu* building he 


calls ilie X'obut Khaua ut Akbar's palace 
(26). I have never seen it in any photo- 
graph of the jdacc. 

- It is not quite clear hov much Khotas- 
gur ov'ts its magnificence to Shore Shah, 
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AkbaK, lj 5 G- 16 Uo. 

It would require a voliiiiie to describe all tlie buildings erected 
by this remarkable man during his long reign of forty -nine years, 
and a hundred plates would hardly suffice to make knoTO all their 
peculiarities. Had Akbar been content to follow in the lines of the 
style invented by the Pathans and perfected by Shere Shah, it might 
be easy enough to follow the sequence, but nothing in his character 
is so remarkable as the spirit of tolemnce that pervaded all his acts. 
He seems to have had as sincere a love and admiration for his Hindu 
.subjects as he had for those of his own faith, and whether from policy 
or inclination, to have cherished their arts as much as he did those that 
belonged exclusively to his own people. The consequence is a mixture 
throughout all hi^ work:^ of two styles, often more picturesque than 
correct, which might, in the course of another half century, have been 
blended into a completely new style if persevered in. The spirit of 
tolerance, however, died with him. There is no trace of Hinduism in 
the works of Jehangir or Shah Jehan, and Aurungzebe would have 
been horrified at the suggestion that arts of the infidels could influence 
any thing he did. 

One probably of his earliest works was the mausoleum, which he 
erected over the remains of hi.s father, Humayun, at Delhi. Though 
it certainly was finished by Akbar, it most probably was designed 
and commenced by his father ; for, as frequently remarked in the 
previous pages of this work, the great architectural peculiarity of the 
Tartar or Mongolian races is their tomb-building propensity, in which 
they are so strongly distinguished from the Aryan, and also from the 
great Semitic families, with whom they divide the gTeater part of 
the habitable globe. Nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated than in 
India — where the tombs of the Pathans and Moguls form a complete 
and unbroken series of architectural monuments from the first years 
of the Moslem invasion to the present hour. 

The tombs of the Pathans are less splendid than those of the 
Moguls ; but nevertheless the whole series is singulariy interesting, 
the tombs being far more numerous than the mosques. Generally 
speaking, also, they are more artistic in design, ^d frequently not 
only larger but more splendidly decorated than the buildings ex- 
clusively devoted to prayer. 

The princes oi the Tartar races, in carrying out their love of tombs, 
made it the practice to build their own in their lifetime, as all people 


how muc’i to AkVjar : both certniuly built 
there, and on the spot it might easily 
be ascertained how much belongs to each. 
Unfortunately, the part that belongs to 
thf British is too easily ascertained. 


' • They converted the beautiful Dewan 
Khand, of wdiich Daniel! published a 
drawing, into a stable for breeding 
horscs.” — Hamilton’s ‘Gazetteer,* sub 
voce. 
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must who are really desirous uf sepulchral magiiihceuee. lii doing 
this they rejected the Egy^ptian mode of preparing dark and deep 
chambers in the heart of the rock, or of the massive ppamid. The 
Tartars, on the other hand, built their sepulchres of such a character 
as to serve for places of enjoyment for themselves and their fiiends 
during their lifetime, and only when they could enjoy them no longer 
they became the solemn resting-places of their monal remains. 

The usual process for the erection of these structures is for the 
king or noble who intends to provide himself a tomb to enclose a 
garden outside the city walls, generally with high crenellated walls, 
and with one or more splendid gateways ; and in the centre of this he 
erects a square or octagonal building, crowned by a dome, and in the 
more splendid examples with smaller and dome-roofed apartments on 
four of the sides or angles, the other four being devoted to entrances. 
This building is generally situated on a lofty square terrace, from 
which radiate four l)road alleys, generally with marble-paved canals 
ornamented with fountains : the angular spaces are planted with 
C3q)resses and other evergreens and fruit-trees, making up one of those 
formal but beautiful gardens so characteristic of the East. During the 
lifetime of the founder, the central building is called a BaiTah Dume. 
or festal hall, and is used as a place of recreation and feasting by him 
and his friends. 

At his death its destination is changed — the founder’s remains are 
interred beneath the central dome. Sometimes his favourite wife lies 
beside him ; but more generally his family and relations are buried 
beneath the collateral domes. When once used as a place of burial, 
its vaults never again resound with festive mirth. The care of the 
building is handed over to priests and cadis, who gain a scanty sub- 
sistence by the sale of the frmits of the garden, or the alms of those 
wdio come to visit the last resting-place of their friend or master. 
Perfect silence takes the place of festivity and mirth. The beauty ol 
the surrounding objects combines with the repose of the place to 
produce an effect as graceful as it is solemn and appropriate. 

Though the tombs, with the remains of their enclosures, are so 
numerous throughout all India, the Taje Mehal, at Agra, is almost 
the only tomb that retains its garden in anything like its pristine 
beauty, and there is not perhaps in the whole world a scene where 
nature and art so successfully combine to produce a perfect w'ork of 
art as within the precincts of this far-famed mausoleum. 

The tomb of Humayim Shah, the first of the Moguls who wavS 
buried in India, still stands tolerably entire among the ruins of Old 
Delhi, of which indeed it forms the principal and most striking object. 
It stands well on a lofty square platform, adorned wdth arches, w^hose 
piers are ornamented with an inlay of white marble. The tomb itself 
is an octagonal apartment, of considerable dimensions, crowned by a 
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dome of white nuirhle. of very graceful eoutoiir externally. Four 
sides of the octaoou are c.ceiipied by the entrance?- ; to the other four 
smaller octagonal apartments are attached, making up a building 
nearly a sipxare in j^lan, with only the angles slightly cut awayd 
Its plan is in fact that afterwards adopted at the Taje (Woodcut 
Xo. o3<s), but used liere without the depth and poetry of tliat cele- 
brated building. Its mo,-t marked characteristic, however, ls its 
piuity — it might almost be called poverty — of design. It is so Tery 
unlike anything else that Akbar ever built, that it is hardly possible 
it could have been designed by him. It has not even the picturest[ue 
boldness of the earlier Pa than tombs, and in fact looks more like 
Iniildiiigs a century at least more modern than it really is. It 
i<, however, a noble tomb, and anywFere else must be considered a 
wonder. 

Huuiayiui s tomb, howe^'e^, is so well known Irom drawings and 
ldiot<jgraplis, tliat, in (jrder to illustrate the architecture of the day, it 
mav be preferable to take the coutemporarv tomb of ilohainmad Ghaus 
at Giialior, wiiicii certainly ^vas erected during the early part of 

Akbar’s reign, and is a 
singularly interesting 
example of the tombs 
of the period. It is a 
square, measuring 100 
ft. each way, exclusive 
of the hexagonal towers, 
w^hich are attached to 
the angles (Woodcut Xo. 
327). The chamber of 
the tomb itself is a hall 
43 ft. square, with the 
angles cut off by pointed 
arches so as to form an 
octagon, on which the 
dome rests. Around 
this square building is 
a galleiy, 20 ft. wride 
between the piers, en- 
closed on all sides by 
a >creeu oi the ex(pu>ite tracery in pierced stone-work with a 
projecting pordi on each face (Woodcut X^u. 328.)- 



riait nt i’uuib of Mohammed Oliau^. Guahor. 
Si 30 ft. to 1 III 


I lia\t ini'ilaid thv and j 1 am uuablc tu <|Uotc any in tho 

plan I made cd this building : and, as ^ text. 

neither Gen. Cunningham nor his as- | - The plan iis taken from one by Cfen. 

-istaiits L‘ citlier plan oi dlmeU'?ion^, Cunningham ' ' Rep<'>its,’ vol. ii. plati* 
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On comparing this ^^ith the toinlj of Shore Shah at Sasseram, 
which in many respects it resemble.s to a considerable extent, it will 
be seen that it marks a considerable progress in tomb-building during 
even the short period that elapsed between the erection of the two. 
There is an inherent weakness in an octagonal form as compared with 
the SLiiiare, that even the Patliaiis never (|uite >ucces^fully conquered ; 
and the outward screen of trellis-wurk is far more elegant than the 
open arcade of the Sasseram tomb. Something may be^due to the fact 



3-S Tomb of Mohammad Ghaii', Gualior. (From a Photugiaph.,> 


that Gualior was a city wdiere building of an ornamental character 
liad long been going on, and where conseiiuently a siipuri*:>v school of 
masons and architects may alwat's have existed, while Sa>>eram wa^ 
a remote country village, where these advantages were unknown. 
But be this as it may, the progress is such in sn short a time, that we 
can only ascribe it to the invigorating touch of Akijar s genius, which 
was aiterwards to work such wtuiders. 


Si . Ho nmitN, liowerer, tUesv 'iquaro |iiojoetiou-. I haNO addo<l iheiii 
the i'hutographs. 
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One ut* the mo^i remarkable aii<l charac tens tie ot Akbar s buildings 
ib the ukl ur lied Palace in the fort, so called from being cou>trueted 
eutirelT of red samUtone, lUitortunately imt a very goinl quality, and 
consequently much of it< ornament ha^ jjeeled oif. It a >quare 
building, measuring *249 ft. by 2bo ft. In the centre i" a courtyard, 
71 ft. by 72 ft., on either >itle of which are two lialls facing one 
another. The largest, G2 ft. ])y 37 ft., ha> a Rat ceiling of stone, 
divided into panels, and supported by struts of purely Hindu de.sign. 
very similar to thctse ii^ed in the palace? of Han Sing and ^ icrama- 
ditya at Giiali^jr. Every feature around this court is indeed of pure 
Hindu architecture. A'o arches appear anywliere, but the horizontal 
style of construction everywhere. The (jrnamentation, too, which is 
carved on all the flat surfaces, is of a class used by Akbar, but not 
found ill the buildings of other?. Indeeth throughout this palace 
arches are used so sparingly, and Hindu forms and Hindu construction 
prevail to such an extent, that it would hardly be out of place at 
Chittore or Gualior, though it still bears that impress of Hgour and 
originality that he and he only knew how to iin])ress on all his 
works. ^ 

It is, however, at Futtelipore Sikri that Akbar must be judged 
of as a builder. During the whole of his reign it was his favourite 
residence. He apparently wa? the first to occupy the .spot, and 
a})parently the last, at least, to build there, no single building being 
identified as having been erected by any of his successors. 

Akbar seems to have had no settled jdan when he commenced 
building there. The original ])art of the })uilding seems to be the 
Khas Hehul, a square block of Imilding measuring about 260 ft. each 
way, and therefore of about the same dimensions as the Red Palace 
in the fort at Agra. Its courtyard, however, is larger, about 170 ft. 
each way, and the buildings that surround it very inferior in ricliiiess 
of design and oniamenta don. This, however, is far more than com- 
pensated for hy the courts and pavilions that he added from time to 
time. There is the Dewanni Khas, or throne-room, a square build- 
ing with a throne consisting of an enormous flower-like bracket, 
supported on a richly-carved pillar ; - a peristylar building, called 
his office, very similar to one he erected at Allahabad, to be men- 
tioned hereafter; a five-storeyed open pavilion, all the pillars of 
which are most richly carved, and long colonnades and walls con- 
necting these with one anotlier. The richest, tlie most beautiful, 


’ An attempt has lately been made by The w liole evidence, so far as I can 

^-ren. Cunningham and his assistant^ judge, is directly opposed to such an 

y Reports.’ vol. iv. p. 124 . to ascribe this hypothesis. There is a plan of this 

palace to .Jehaiigir. On what authority palace, in his * Reports,’ vol. iv., plate 8. 

is not stated ; but unless it is very clear - A cast of this throne is in the South 
and distinct, I must decline to admit it. Kensington Museum. 
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as well as tlie most characteristic of all liis !)uiMin^'s here are three 
Miiall pavilions, said to have hceu ereeted to please and accommo- 
date his tliree favourite sultanas : hence called Bir Bid ka Beti 
ka ^lehal for his Hindu wife, tlie daughter r>f his favourite 
minister, Bir Bui ; MiriamV Iloii'^e, a})pro}a'iated to hi^ Cliri'^rian 
consort ; and the palace of the Roumi Sultaiau They are >mall hut 
it is impossible to cuiiceive anything '-<■> pictures<|ue in outline, or 



32'.>. Cai ve<l Pillars in the Sultana's Kiosk, Futtehpoie Sikii. (rioiii a Photogiaph.) 

any building carve<l and oriianieiited to such an extent, without the 
'^malle'^t appruacli to being overdone or in bad taste. The two pillars 
sliowii in the annexed woodcut, are from a cast from the la>t-nanied 
pavdion, which is now in the South Kensington ^luseum. It is, 
perhaps, the most elaborate of the three ; but the other two are 
generally in better taste. 

The glory, however, of Futtelipore Sikri is its mo><pie, which is 

2 P 2 
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hardly l)y any in India AVoodcut No. 33oy It niea5>ure.< 

doO ft. east and we>t, by 470 ft. north and south over all. The 
mosij^ue itself. j?yo ft. by ^o ft., is eroovned by thi’ee domes. In its 
eonrtyard. which measure^ 3dO ft. hy 440 ft., stand two tombs : 
that of Sellin Chisti. wla'Ily in white marble, and the windows with 
pien-ed trai-ery <')f tlr.^ un:>st ex<|iiisire geometrical pcUterns — tlotnng 
tracer}' is a snbse(|Uent invention. It possesses besides a deep cornice of 
marble -uppr^rted by 'brackets of the mo^t elaborate design, so much 
^o indeed a- to 1;>e almost fantastic— the only ap})roach to bad taste 



ocO Mosque at Futt^hpore Sikri. (From a Flan by Lieut. Cole, R.E ) 

in the place ; the other tomb, that of Islam Khan, i:? soberer and 
in excellent taste, but piiite eclipsed by its siUTOundings. Even 
these parts, however, are ^urpa^sed in magniitcenee by the southern 
gateway, measuring 130 ft. by sd ft. in plan, and of j)roportioiiate 
dimensions in height (Woodcut No. 3311 As it stands on a rising 
ground, when looked at frinn l>eluw, its appearance is noble beyond 
that ot any ]>ortal attached to any ino^t.tue in India, perhaps in the 
wlmlc Av.irld. Thl^ gateway may also be quoted as a perfectly 
mti>tnct(>rv ttt i\ ])roliiem which has exercised the ingenuity 

• >t avtliitcrt'> ill ail aec- but was more Mic(*e>sfully treated by the 
Saiihauar uvrliitcct^ than by any otlieiN. 
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It was always manifest that to ^ive a large building a door at 
all ill proportion to its dimensioiis was, to say the least ol it, veiy 
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linwoMa\ tu ivilure tlic }*n»portiuiiate size of their purtal^, tliou^h it 
may be they m\y <jpeiied the lower half, and they covered them, in 
almost all instance^, with purtico> to iiive them a dignity that even 
their dimeu;>iuus failed to impart. 

The Gothic architert'. tried, by splaying their cleeply-eiubowed 
doorways, and by oruainonting them richly with carving ami scidp- 
tiire, to give them tlie dignity that was indispen>able for their 
>ituatlun without nniieee^sarily increasing the size of the openings. 
It was lett, however, for the Saracenic architects completely to get 
over the difticulty. They placed their portals — one, or three, or live. 
,,t very moderate dimensions — at the back of a semi-dome. Thi^ 
la-t teature thus ’hecame the porch or poitico, and its dimension^ 
berame t]io,N0 of the }>ortal, wholly irre.-^peetive of the size of tlie 
opening. Xo one, for iii'^tance, looking at this gatewtiy can mi>take 
that it is a d(:)(:'r^\'a3' and that oidy, and no one thinks of the size ot 
the openings wliieh are provided at its base. The semi-dome is the 
uioduhis ol the design, and its scale that by which the imagination 
measure> its magniticenee. 

J he same s^'stein pervades almost all the portals of the age and 
-r\le, and always with a pertecth' satisfactory result — sometimes even 
umie satistactuiy tiuin in tlii.s instance, though it may he in less ]»ro- 
poitieiiiate dimensions. The principle seems the best that has yet hecii 
Int n})on. and, when that is right, failure is as difficult, as it is to 
a'dnewe " access wiieii the principle ot the design is wrong*. 

i aking it altogether, this palace at Fiittehpore Sikri is a romance 
hi ^tone, ^nch a^ few very tew — are to be found anywhere ; and it 
i- a ledex <.)f tlie mind of the great man who bnilt it more distinct 
tiian (.an easn^" oe obtained irijiii anv other source.^ 

Allahabad was a more tavonrite residence of this monarch than 
Agra, perhaps a> much so as even Fiittehpore Sikri ; bnt the English 
having appropriated the iurt, its glories have been uearlv obliterated. 
The iiin.t i beautiful thing was the pavilion of the Ghalis Situn, or 
t^^lt\ pillais, SI) called irnm its having that luimber on the principal 
hnoi, (lisp(,)>ed in tv«j coiirentric octagonal ranges, one internal of six- 
tmii pillm-, the other nntside of twenty-four. Above this, supported 
hv the inner colnnnade, vas an upper range of the same iiiiiidier of 
pihai-s rnnvned h^- a home. This building has entirely disappeared, 
Us matenah i.eina wanted to repair the fortifications.'^ The great 
V ' remains, rejiresentod in the annexed woodcut 

. It itow tlio ar-enal : a brick wall Inm been run up 


I'isMlM-iapii- ..a liii^ pdUu.t' die now 

oaiiiuou. dii<l can be ul»tamed anywhere : 
and ifLeiitly Lieut. Cule's • Report un 
Biuldings in tlie ueighbourliood of A<au 


supciieb some very interesting new ones 
with plans, from which the diiueiisions 
in the text are quoted. 
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between its outer colonnades with windows of English architecture, 
and its curious pavilions and other accompaniments removed; and 
internally, whatever ct)uld lujt be conveniently cut aiiaj is caiefull} 
covered up with plaster and whitewash, and hid h^ >tands of arm> 



33-2, Hall I a Palace at Allahabad. (From a Drawing bv Darnell.) 


and deal fittings. Still its plan can be made out; a siiuare hall 
supported by eight rows of columns, eight in each roiv, thus making 
ill all sixty-four, surrounded by a deep verandah of double columns, 
with gTOups of four at the angles, all surmounted by ]>racket capitah 
of the most elegant and richest design, and altogether as tine in stt le 
and as rich in ornament as anything in India. 

Perhaps, hoAvever, the most characteristic oi Akbar s ]>uilding> is 
the tomb he commenced to erect f )r himself at Secundra, neai x\gia, 
wTiich is quite unlike any other tomb built in India either befoie 
(jr since, and of a design bon'owed, as I believe, from a Hindu, oi 
more correctly, Buddhist, model. It stands in an extensive garden, 
still kept up, approached by one noble gateway. In the centre ot this 
garden, on a raised platform, stands the tomb itself, of a pjTamidal 
form. The low^er storey measures 320 ft. each way, exclusive of the 
angle tow'ers. It is 30 ft. in height, and pierced by ten great aiclies 
on each face, and with a larger entrance adonied wdth a mosaic of 
marble in the centre ('Woodcuts Nos. 333, 334).^ 

On this terrace stands another far more ornate, measuring 186 it. 
on each side, and 14 ft. d in. in height. A third and fourth, oi ^imilal 
design, and respectively L3 ft. 2 in. and 14 ft. G in. high, stand on 


^ Xo plan or section of this tomb has they may be correct aa> far as they go, aie 
ever, so far as I know, been published, not so detailed as those of such a monu 
though it has been in our possession for • ment ought to be, and would ha%e een, 
nearly a century. Those here given are | had it been in the iiand'-j ot any ot lei 
from my owm measurements, and, though ' European nation. 
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thi^. all tlie-e bemu of red ^ancUroiie. AVitliiii and above the laj?t i> 
a white marble enclosure 157 ft. each way, or externally just half 
the length i'>f the lc>we^t terrace, its outer wall entirely composed of 
marble treHi--^York of tlie most beautiful patterns. Inside it is 
surrounded by a cdminade or cloister of the same material, in the 
centre of wiiicli. on a rai,-ei.l platform, is the tombstone of the founder, 
a splendid piece of the most beautiful arabesque tracery. This, how- 
ever, i^ not the true burial-place ; but the mortal remains of this great 
kim; repn>.e under a far plainer tombstone in a vunilted chamber in 



333. niaii of Akbar’s Tomb at Secuudra. (From a Plan by the Author.) Seale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


the basement 85 ft. ‘'(piare, exactly under the simulated tomb that 
adorn- tlie summit of the mausoleum. 

At tir-t siaht it might appear that the design of this curious and 
exceptional t'Uiib wa- either a caprice of the monarch who huilt it, or 
an imjN.rtatic'U trem abroad f oodcut Xu. 335). My impression, on 
the contrary, i-. that it i> a direct imitation of some such building as 
the old Buddhi-t vihara'^ which may have existed, applied to other 
puipo^e- in Akbar > time. 1 urning back, for instance, to Woodcuts 
Xo^. r.O and isi. repre-entiuu- the gneat rath at l^Iahavellipore, it will 
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be seen that the number ami proportion of the storeys is the same. The 
pavilions that adorn the upper storeys of Akbar\s tomb appear distinct 
reminiscences of the cells that r>tand on the edge of each platform of 
the rock-cut example. If tlie tomb had been crowned by a domical 
chamber over the tombstone, the likeness would have been so great 
that no one could mistake it, and my contietion is^ that such a 
chamber was part of the original design. X'o such royal tomlj 
remains expt'Sed to the air in any Indian mausoleum : and the 
raised platform in the centre of the upper cloister, 3S ft. si'tuare, looks 
xo like its foundation that I cannot help believing it was intended 
fur that purpose. As tlie monument now stands, the }>yramid has 



Ok Diagniisi tioiC of cue half df Akkar's Tomb at seeuudra. explanatory of it!> airaiigenu ist^. 

scale oO ft to 1 in 

a truncated and unmeaning aspect. The total heiglit of the luiilding 
now is a little more than ItMJ ft. to the top of the angle pavilions ; 
and a central dome 30 or 40 ft. higher, which is the proportion 
that the base gives, seems just what is wanted to make this tomb 
as beautiful in outline and in proportion as it is in detail. Had 
it been so completed, it certainly would have ranked next the l\ije 
among Indian mausolea.- 

^ The diagram is probably z^iiUleient to angle kiosks, I had no means of uiea- 

explain the text, but must not be taken suriiig, and after all, I was merely making 

as pretending to be a correct architectural memoranda for my own satisfaction, 
drawing. There were parts, such as the , - After the above wai, wiitten, and the 

height of the lower dome and upper diagram drawn ' tVoodcut Xo. 334), I wa& 
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Jehangir, a.d. 1605 - 1628 . 

When we consider liow^ much was done by his father and his son, 
it is rather startling to find how’’ little Jehangir contributed to the 
architectural magnifieeuce of India. Partly this ma}^ be owing to 
his not having the same passion for building which characterised 
these two great monarchs ; but partly also to his having made Lahore 
the capital during his reign, and to his having generally resided 
there in preference to AgTa or Delhi. The gTeat mosque there, how- 
ever, which was built by him, seems to be equal in magnificence to 
tliat built by Shah Jehan at Delhi. This mosque, however, seems 
to have been surpassed by one erected in the city of Lahore by liis 
vizir. It is in the Persian style, covered with enamelled tiles, and 
resplendent in colours, but not very gTaceful in form. His tomb, 
ill wdiich he lies buried Avith his (pieen, the imperious Xurjehan, was 
worthy of its builder, but has been used as a quarry by the Sikhs, 
and half the splendour of the temple at Amritsir is due to marbles 
plundered from tliis mausoleum, d’he palace, too, which he erected, 
was Avorth}" of his other buildings, but it lias suffered as much as the 
rest. It has been used as a habitation from that time to this, and 
so altered, to adapt it to the wants of its successive occupants, that 
little of its original form remains. 

We liaAn, however, no ineasurements and no inlbrniation about 
these nioiiuments Avhich Avould enable u^ to speak with any con- 
fidence either regarding them, or the other buildings of that 
city, A\diieh seems to OAve its })riiicipal splendour to the reign of this 
monarch. 

At the other end of his dominions also he Iniilt a splendid new 
capital at Dacca, in supersession to Gaur, and adorned it Avith seA^eral 
buildings of considerable dimensions. These, hoAvever, Avere princi- 
pally in brick- work, covered Avith stucco, and Avith only pillars 
and brackets in stone, ilost of them, consequently, are in a state 
of ruinous decay ; inarA^ellously picturesque, it must be confessed, 
peering through the luxuriant vegetation that is tearing them to 
pieces, but hardly worthy to be placed in competition Avith the stone 
and marble buildings of the more northern capitals. 

There is one building — the tomb knoAvn as that of Eti-mad- 


not a little pleased to tind the following | thereof there was only overhead a rich 
entry in Mr. Finch's journal. He resided j tent with a Semaine over the tomb. But 
in Agra for some years, and visited the it is to be inarched over with the most 
tombfor the last time apparently in 1609. ' ciuious white and speckled maible, and 
and after describing most faithfully all its . to be seeled all within with pure sheet 
peculiarities up to the upper boor, as it I gold richly inwrought.” — ‘ Purchas, his 
now stands, adds: ’‘At my last sight Pilgiims/ vol. i. p. 440. 
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Houlali — at Ai^ra. however, which eertaiiily beluii,iis to tliis reign, 
and, though not erected hy the iiionareli himself, cannot be passed 
over, not only from its own beauty of design, but also because it 
marks an epoch in the style to which it belongs. It is situated on 
the left bank of the river, in the midst of a garden suiTOunded by 
a wall measuring .340 ft. uii each side. In the centre of this, on a 
raised platform, stands the tomb itself, a sttuare measuring G9 ft. 
<>11 each ^ide. It i- two storeys in height, and at each angle is 
an octagonal tower, surmounted by an r>peii pavilion. The towers, 
hrAvever. are rather squat in proportion, and the general design of 
the building very far from being so pleasing that of many less 
pretentious toiuLs in the neighbourhood. Had it, indeed, been built 
in rerl ^aiid^toiie, ra* even with an inlay of white marble like that 
ot Humayun, it would not have attracted much attention. Its real 
merit crmr^i-its in Vieing wholly in white marble, and being covered 
throughout with a mosaic in “ pietro duro — the first, apparently, 
and certainh^ one <-)f the m(jst sjdendid, examples of that class of 
< jniameiitatiou in India. 

It ^^eems now to be ascertained that in the early part of the ITtli 
century Italian artists, principally, apparently from Florence, w'ere 
introduced into India, and taught the Indians the art of inlaying 
marble with precious stones.^ Xo instance of this mode of decoration 
<->ccnrs, no far as I know, in the reign of Akbar : but in that of Shah 


^ tln' taut ''tieniSj luniilv now 

to OP (loul)tPtl. no very direct evidence 
yet Iteeu adduced to prove that it was to 
lortign— Flonairiiie — arti^c^ that the In- 
diaii" i*A\e tin- ait ol inlaying in pieeiuiis 
''tout '• geiii lallykiiow n a-' woik in * qat-tro 
'lun*.' Aii'^tin or Augoi-.tiu d- liordeauv. 
i^ the only T:ui,,p..an aiti-t who-e name 
* .111 pu-ithvlv Oc ideiitinedwitli any Work- 
'•t the (.la--. He C*itamly wa- eiiijthjved 
hy shall .lehan at Delhi, and executed 
that movair .d Glide ii- oi Ai'ollo idaying 
to the hca-t-. akei Raiihatd's idctiiie, 
whieli Ole c aihu’iied the throne tleae 
aiid i- now m the Iielian Mu-tuun at 
South Kell-lllgtoli. 

It l.-, hnvcvei. leirdlv tO he ex^iected 
that native-^ -hould lecoid the name- ot' 
tho-e who suii'a-sed them in their own 
arts ; and needy Italian adventurers were 
even less likely to have an opportunity of 
recording the "works they executed in a 
strange and foreign country. Ha(jl any 
Itah m w ho lived at the courts (d*. I ehangii 
or Shah .lehan written a hook, he might 


have reeoided the aitistie proAvess of 
count rymen, hut none such, so far as I am 
awuie, has yet seen light. 

The internal evidence, however, seein- 
eouqdete. Up to the erection of the 
gate‘s to AkharS tomh at Secuiidrain the 
tir-t tell years of .Teliangirs leign, a.i>. 
1 60.1-1 iH we have intiiiite mosaics of 
coloured inaihle, hut no ^peciineu of in- 
lav. ’ In Eti-niad-Doulah'b tomb, a.d. 
1615-162S. we have both systems in 
gieat perfection. In the Taje and pa- 
laces at Agra and Delhi, built hy Shah 
Jehaii. A.D. 162S-166S, the nio-aic ha- 
disappeared, being entirely su])planted 
hy the “ inlay.’' It was ju-t before that 
tunc that the system of inlaying called 
" ])ietro duro was invented, and became 
the rage at Florence and, in fact, all 
throughout Europe ; and we know that 
during the reign of the two last-named 
monarehs many Italian artists were in 
their service quite capable of giving in- 
St ruction in the new art. 
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Jehan it became the leading characteristic of the :style, and both his 
palaces and his tombs 0T\'e their principal distinction to the beauty 
of the mode in Avhich this new invention was employed. 

It has been doubted wlietlier this new art was really a foreign 
introduction, or whether it had not been invented by the natives 
of India themselves. The t[uestion never, probably, would have 
arisen had one of the fundamental principles of architecture been 
better understood. When we, for instance, having no art of our own, 
copy a Grecian or Roman pillar, or an Italian mediaeval arch in detail, 
we do so literally, without any attempt to adapt it to our uses or 
climate ; but when a peojde having a style of their own wish to 
adopt any feature or process belonging to any other style, they do 
not copy but adapt it to their uses ; and it is this distinction between 
adopting and adapting that makes all the difference. We would have 
allowed the Italians to introduce with their mosaics all the details 
of tlieir Cini|ue-cento architecture. The Indians set them to repro- 
duce, with their new materials and processes, the patterns which the 
architects of Akbar had been in the habit of carving in stone or of 
inlaying in marble. Every form was adapted to the place where it 
was to be used. The style remained the same, so did all the details ; 
the materials only were changed, and the patterns only so far as was 
necessary to adapt them to the smaller and more reffned materials 
that were to be usecl.^ 

As one of the first, the tomb of Eti-mad-D(julah was certainly one 
of the least successful sj^ecimens of its class. The patterns do not 
liuite fit the places where they are put, and the spaces are not always 
those best suited for this style of decoration. Altogether I cannot 
help fancying that the Italians had more to do with the design of 
this building than was at all desirable, and they are to blame for its 
want of grace. But, on the other hand, the beautiful tracery of the 
pierced marble slabs of its windows, which resemble those of Selim 
Chisti's tomb at Fiittehpore Sikri, the beauty of its white marble 
walls, and the rich colour of its decorations, make up so beautiful a 
whole, that it is only on comparing it with the works of Shah Jehaii 
that we are justified in finding fault. 


Shah Jehax, a.d. 162<S~1658. 

It would be ditficult to point out in the whole history of archi^ 
tectiire any change so sudden as that which took place between 
the style of Akbar and that of hi:? grandson Shah Jehan — nor any 


^ Sometliing of the same sort occurred 
when the Turk^ oociipied Constantinople. 
They adapted the architecture of tln^ 


Christians to their oivii purposes, but 
without cnpying. Vuh ant>\ vol. ii. p, 
52S, e/ srf2q. 
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contrast so great as that between the manly vigour and exuberant 
originality of the tir-'t, as compared with the extreme but almost 
effeminate elegance of the secijiid. Certainly when the same people, 
following the >aine religion, built temples and palaces in the same 
locality, nothing of the stjrt ever occun'ed in any eonntiy who>e 
history is now kin;>wii to 

Xo where is the contrast between the two style> more strongly 
marked than in tlte palace of Agra — from the red stone palace ot 
Akbar, with its rich sculptures and :?<piare Hindu construction, a door 
c>})ens into the white marble court of the hareem of Shah Jehan, with 
all its feeble prettiness, but at the ^ame time marked with that pecu- 
liar elegance which is found only in the East. The court is not large, 
17U ft. by 2 DO ft., but the whole is ffnished with the most elaborate care. 
Three sides of this are occupied by the residences of the ladies, 
not remarkable for size, nor, in their present state, for architectural 
beauty ; hut the fourth, overhanging the river, is occupied by three 
white marble pavilions of >ingular elegance, though it is not easy now 
to see them, some English officer having pitched upon the principal 
one as a residence, and ha^dng in conserpience covered the polished 
marble and elegant arabescpies of flowers inlaid in precious stones 
^vith thick coatings of that whitewash which was indispensable to 
Ids idea of comfort and elegant simplicity. 

As in mo.^t Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this court 
were the most elegant and elaborately decorated apartments in the 
palace. The baths have been destroyed, but the walls and roofs still 
show the elegance with which they were adorned.^ 

Behind this, in the centre of the palace, is a gTeat court., 500 ft. 
by 370 ft. surrrjimded by arcades, and approached at the opposite 
ends tlnough a succession of beautiful courts opening into one another 
by gateways of great magnificence. On one side of this court is the 
great hall of the palace — the Dewauni Aum— 208 ft. by 76 ft, sup- 
ported by three ranges of arcades of exq^uisite beauty. It is open on 
three sides, and with a niche for the throne at the back. Tliis, like 
the hall at Allahabad, is now an arsenal, and reduced to as near a 
'similarity possible to those in our dockyards.- Behind it are two 
smaller courts, the one containing the Dewanni Khas, or private hall 

^ The great Itath was turn ii}> by the revenues of India in a manner most eon- 
5Iarqui>, of Hastings with the intention, genial to the spirit of its governors, 
of presenting it to George IV.. an in- - Since the appointment of Sir John 
teiition apparently never carried out ; hilt Straehey, the present enlightened Go- 
it h difficult to asceitaiii the facts now. vernor of the Xorth West Provinces, I 
a> the whole of the muble llooiing w itli understand that this state of affairs is 
what remained “f the bath was sold by entirely altered. Both care and money 
auction by Loci AVilliam Fjenthick, an I are now exj)cnded liberally for the pro- 
fetched piobably 1 pel cent, of it- ori- , tec lion and maintenance of such old 
ginal cost ; but it helped to eke out the , buildings that remain in the province. 
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of audience, the other the hareem. The hall in the former is one of 
the most elegant of Shah Jehan’s buildings, being wholly of white 
marble inlaid with precious stones, and the design of the whole being in 
the best style of his reign. 

One of the most pictures(.iue features about thi^ palace is a marble 
pavilion, in two storeys, that surmounts one of the circular bastions 
on the river face, between the hareem and the Dewanni Khas. It 
looks of an earlier style than that of Shah Jehan, and if Jehangir 
built anything here it is this. On a smaller scale, it occupies the 
same place here that the Chalis Situn did in the palace at Allahabad ; 
and exemplifies, even more than in their larger buildings, the extreme 
elegance and refinement of those who designed these palaces.^ 


Palace at Delhi. 

Though the palace at Agra is perhaps more i)icturesque, and histori- 
cally certainly more interesting, than that of Delhi, the latter had 
the immense advantage of being built at once, on one uniform plan, 
and b}' the most magnificent, as a builder, of all the sovereigns of 
India. It had, however, one little disadvantage, in being somewhat 
later than Agra. All Shah Jehan’s buildings there, seem to have been 
finished before lie commenced the erection of the new cit}^ of Shah 
dehanabad with its palace, and what he built at Agra is soberer, and 
in somewhat better taste than at Delhi. Xotwithstanding these 
defects, the palace at Delhi is, or rather was, the most magnificent 
palace in the East — perhaps in the wojrld— au<l the only one, at 
least in India, tvhich enables us to iuulerstan<l what tlie aiTangements 
of a complete palace were when deliberately undertaken and carried 
out on one uniform plan (Woodcut Xo. 336). 

The palace at Delhi, which is situated like that at Agra close to 
the edge of the Jumna, is a nearly regular parallelogram, with the 
angles slightly canted ofif, and measures 1600 ft. east and west, by 
320 ft. north and south, exclusive of the gateways. It is surrounded 
on all sides by a very noble wall of red sandstone, relie veil at intervals 
by towers surmounted by kiosks. The principal entrance faces the 
Chandni Chowk, a noble wide street, nearly a mile long, planted with 
two rows of trees, and with a stream of water ruiining down its 
centre. Entering within its deeply-recessed portal, you find yourself 


^ Perfect plans of this palace exist in any description inteiligiMe. That in 

the Var Department of India. It is a Keene's 'Handbook ot Agra.’ though 

great pity the Government cannot afford useful as far as it goes, is on too small 

the very few rupees it would require to a scale and not sufficiently detailed for 

lithograph and publish them. M^ithout piirposes of architectural illustration, 

such plans it is very difficult to make 




ai (Kroni a iialivo Plan in tlio ])oss(‘ssion of Uio AiiMmi 
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Xobut Khana (A), or music hall, beneath which the \nsitor entered the 
second or great court of the palace, measuring 550 ft. north and south, 
by 385 ft. east and west. In the centre of this stood the Dewanni 
Aum (B), or great audience hall of the palace, very similar in design 
to that at Agra, but more magnificent. Its dimensions are, as nearly 
as I can ascertain, 200 ft. by 100 ft. over all. In its centre is a highly 
ornamental niche, in which, on a platform of marble richly inlaid with 
precious stones,^ and directly facing the entrance, once stood the cele- 
brated peacock tlirone, the most gorgeous example of its class that 
perhaps even the East could ever boast of. Behind this again was a 
garden-court ; on its eastern side was the Rung Mehal (C), or painted 
hall, containing a bath and other apartments. 

This range of buildings, extending 1600 ft. east and west, divided 
the palace into two nearly equal halves. In the northern division of 
it were a series of small courts, suiTOunded by buildings apparently 
appropriated to the use of distinguished guests ; and in one of them 
overhanging the river stood the celebrated Dewanni Khas (D), or 
private audience hall — if not the most beautiful, certainly the most 
highly ornamented of all Shah .Jehan’s buildings. It is larger cer- 
tainly, and far richer in ornament than that at Agra, though hardly 
so elegant in design ; but nothing can exceed the beauty of the inlay 
of precious stones with which it is adorned, or the general poetry of 
the design. It is round the roof of this hall that the famous inscrip- 
tion runs : ‘‘If there is a heaven on earth, it is this, it is this,” which 
may safely be rendered into the sober English assertion, that no 
palace now existing in the world possesses an apartment of such 
singular elegance as this. 

Beyond this to the northward were the gardens of the palace, laid 
out in the usual formal style of the East, but adorned with fountains 
and little pavilions and kiosks of white marble, that render these so 
beautiful and so appropriate to such a climate. 

The whole of the area between the central range of buildings to 
the south, and eastward from the bazaar, measuring about 1000 ft. 


1 When we took possession of the 
palace every one seems to have looted 
after the most independent fashion. 
Among others, a Captain (afterwards 
Sir John) Jones tore up a great part of 
this platform, but had the happy idea to 
get his loot set in marble as table tops. 
Two of these he brought home and 
sold to the Goveniment for £500, and 
they are now in the India Museum. Xo 
one can doubt that the one with the 
birds was executed by Florentine, or at 
least Italian artists ; while the other. 


wliicli was ap})arently at the hack of the 
platform, h a had copy from RaphaeFs 
picture of Orpheus charming the beasts. 
As is well knowm, that again was a copy 
of a picture in the Catacombs. There 
j Orpheus is playing on a lyre, in Raphaels 
j picture on a violin, and that is the in- 
I strument represented in the Delhi mosaic, 
j Even if other evidence were wanting, this 
j would be sufficient to set the question at 
I rest. It certainly was not put there by 
1 the bigot Aurungzebe, nor by any of his 
i successors. 

2 Q 
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each wa}', occupied by the hareem and private apartments of 
the palace, covering, consecjiiently, more than twice the area of the 
Escurial, or, in fact, of any palace in Europe. According to the 
native plan I posses<, which I see no reason for distrusting, it con- 
tained three garden courts, and some thirteen or fourteen other 
fourts. arranged some for state, some for convenience ; but what they 
were like we ha\'e no means of knowing. Xot one vestige of them 
now reinah)-. .Induing from tlie corresponding parts of the palace 
i\t Aura, built by tlic ^ame monarch, they must have vied with the 
pLil>iie apartiueiits in richness and in beauty when originally erected, 
but having cuiitinueil to be used as an abode dowm to the time of the 
iiiutiny, they were prul>ahiy very much disfigured and debased. Taste 
w;i>. no doubt, at low an ebb inside the wmlls of the palace during 
the hundred year< a- it w'as outside, or as we find it at Lucknow^ 
and ihewlieiv . but tdl the essential parts of the structure were there, 
and roiild ea-ily have huoii disencumbered from the accretions that had 
iieen lioajH'd upnii it, Tlie idea, however, of doing tliis w^as far from 
euteriuu into rlu* lieads of mir governors. The wdiole of the hareem 
i'"urts uf the i)jlace were swept off the face of the earth to make 
way for a hi<leous British barrack, without those who carried out this 
tearliil pier.* of Vandalism thinking it even w'ortli wdiile to make a 
plan o[“ vliat they were destroying, or preserving any record of the 
iiio^r spli'udid pala(*e in the world. 

Of the ])iil>lir ])arts of the palace all that now^ remains is the 
(‘utraia-t' lialL the Abfout Kliaua, the Dewanni Aum and Khas, and 
the Riiiiu Molial — now used as a iue<s-room — and one or tw^o small 
]taviiioii-. 'fbey aro the geius of the palace, it is true, but wdthout 
tht‘ f'niirr- end (‘urridor^ connecting them they lose all their meaning 
anil niort^ tliau half their beauty.^ Being now situated in the middle 
ot a Briti-h banack-yard, tliey look like precious stones torn from 
tlaur -ettiiijs iu -onie ex([ui:>ite piece of Oriental jeweller’s work and 
set at randoia in a bed of the commonest plaster.- 


' Ir -■’.iulv ei to Ik added that, 

hr. iL 111 (>ui . 

' it'lt '.ini' h IV" heeu vxpended 
o’, ‘le O'paii of til* l'iauia<-‘iit'. 

- "’iMj rhi- d^'.iherat** act of 

V e.'piii'.ti. W.IS uf-'M.jr-.e th»^ military oiiv, 
th It 'V la- t iry to place the uwin^oii 
of T>tlhiui -H'-inity in the e^eut ot any 
'iiddeii r"fi»'rgemy. Had it heeii correct 
IT w..rild luive hvfii a valid one. but this 
is not the ea-e. touching a 

single birhl’iig of Shah .tohan's there was 
amph' ?pa-.e within th»‘ walU for all the 
stores and materiel of the garn^An r.f 
Delhi, ind in the pilavp ami Selini Ghur 


am]de space for a garrison, more than 
doubly ample to man their walls in the 
event of an eimuite. There was ample 
"pace tor larger and better ventilated 
barracks just outside the palace walls, 
wdiere the Sepoy lines now are, for 
the rest of the garrison, who could easily 
have gained the shelter of the p>alace 
wiilh in the event of any slidden rising 
of the citizens. It is, however, ridiculous 
to fancy that the diminished and un- 
armed population of the city could ever 
dream of such an attempt, while any 
foreign enemy with artillery strong enough 
to force th^^ bastion ed enceinte that sur- 
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Taje Mehal. 

It is a pleasure to turn from this destroyed and desecrated palace 
to the Taje Mehal, which even more, perhap>, than tlie palace wa^ 
always the chef-d’amvre of Shah Jehan’s reign (Woodcut Xu. 

It, too, has been fortunate in attracting the attention of the English, 
who have paid sedulous attention to it for some time past, and keep 
it now, with its gardens, in a perfect state of substantial repair. 

Xo building in India has been so often drawn and photographed 
as this, or more frequently described : but, with all this, it is almost 
impossible to convey an idea of it to those who have not seen it, not 
only because of its extreme delicacy, and l^eauty of material emj)loyed 
in its construction, but from the conqdexity of its design. If the 
Taje were only the tomb itself, it might be de.scribed, but the plat- 
form on which it stands, with its tail minarets, is a work of art in 
itself Beyond this are the two wings, one of wlii<-h is a nios(|ue, 
which anywhere else would be considered an im})orta]it building. 
This group of buildings forms one side of a garden court 8So It. 
square ; and bej'ond this again an outer couii:, of the ^ame widtli 
but only half the dei)th. This is entered ly tliree gate way of its 
own. and contains in tlie centre of its inner wall the grt'at gateway 
of the garden court, a worthy pendant to the Taje itself^ B(*autiful 
as it is in itself, the Taje would lose half its charm if it alone. 
It is the combination of so many })eauties, and the jMufect manner 
in which each is subordinated to the <»ther, tluit makes up a whole 
which the world cannot match, and which never fails to iin])rt‘>'; 
even tho>e who are mo.>t indifferent to the effect> prodnc(*d ly 
arcliitectural objects in general. 

The plan and section (Woodcuts Xo>. .Sgs, explain suffj- 

♦'iently the general ari*angement and ^tnnuiiral ]>ecnliariti(‘'' of tin* 
tomb or ]>rincipal buildiin: tjf the gmup. Tlie raised platfunn on 
which it ''tamh i< ]s ft. high, ta^ed with wliite maible, and exactly 
313 ft. square. At ea*‘h rorn^n* cf tins terrarc -tamb a minaret 133 ft. 


rounds the town wonld in a vhit 
hours knock the palace walh al^out the 
ears of any garmon that might he caught 
in such a trap. 

The truth of the matter appeals to lie 
this ; the eiigineei's perceived that hy 
gutting the palace they could provide at 
no trouble or expense a wall round their 
barrack-yard, and one that no drunken 
soldier could scale without detection, and 
for this or some such wretclied motive of 
economy the palace was sacriheed ’ 


The only iiiod^Tn a^ t to i-*- compared 
with till', is the desTnicti>>n of the ^umruei 
palace at Pekin. That, however, wa^ an 
ai*t of red-handed vai. and may Iiave 
been a politii al iiec»'s-ity. This wa^ a 
deliberate act f»f unneeessary Vandalism 
— most discreditable to all concerned 
in it. 

^ A plan of this garden, with the Taje 
and all the surrounding buildings, will 
b< found in the ‘Journal of the Knyal 
A^lati^ Sneietv/ vl*I. vii. p. 42. 

2 V 2 
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Section of Taje ilebal, Agra, Scale 110 ft. to 1 m. 
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iu lieiglit, and of the most exquisite proportions, more beautiful, 
perlia 2 }S, than any other in India. In the centre of this marble 
platform .stands the mausoleum, a stpiare of 186 ft., Tvith the corners 
cut off to the extent of 33 ft. 9 in. The centre ol this is occupied by 
the jDriiiciiial dome, o8 ft. in diameter and 80 ft. in height, under 
which is an enclosure formed by a screen of trellis- work of white 
marble, a chef-d'ceuvre of elegance in Indian art.^ Within tins 
stand the tombs — that of Mumtaz-i-Mehal in the centre, and that 
of .8hah Jehan on one side. These, however, as is usual in Indian 
sepulchres, are not the true tombs — the bodies rest in a vault, level 
with the surface of the ground (as seen in the section) beneath 
l>lainer tombstones, placed exactly underneath those in the hall 
above. 

In every angle of the building is a small domical apartment ol 
two storeys in height, 26 ft. 8 in. in diameter, and these are con- 
nected, as shown in the j^lan, by various passages and halls. 

The light to the central apartment is admitted only tlumigh 
double screens of white marble trellis-work of the ino.st exquisite 
ilesign, one on the outer, and one on the inner face of the walls. In 
(uir climate this would produce nearly complete darkness ; but in 
India, and in a building wholly conq)o.>ed of white marble, this 
was required to temper the glare that otherwise Avould luiA^e been 
intolerable. As it is, no Avords can express the chastened beauty of 
that central chamber, seen iu the soft gloom of the subdued light 
that reaches it through the distant and half-closed openings that 
siuTound it. When used as a Barrah Dnme, or pleasure palace, it 
must always have been the coolest and the loveliest of garden retreats, 
and ni,>w that it is sacred to the dead it is the most graceful and the 
most iuiprcs--iAX of the sepulchres of the Avorld. 

Thi^ huildiiig, tuo, is an exquisite example of that system of 
inlaying with })recions stones Avhicli hecauie the great characteristic 
ut the >tyle of the iMoguh after the death of Akbar, All the spandrils 
of the Taje, all the angles and more important architectural details, 
are luugbtened b\ l.eiiig inlaid wirli ])recinu- stones, such as agates, 
bliH Mhtoiies. ja'.por", and the like. Tlieso are (‘onihiued in Avreaths, 
M-ruih, ;tud Irets. as exquisite in design as beautiful in colour: and, 
leiievt'tl l>y tie* ]>ur(,* A\liite uiarbl.- in wbieh they are inlaid, they 
[«»nu the inn'^t beautiful and 2 )re<'ious .■-tyle ot oruameiit exei' adopted 
iu architectuie . thougli, ut course, not to be com2)ared Avith the in- 
tellectual beaut A ol (Tieek oriuiment, it certainly stands first among 
the purely derorative forms of architectural design. This mode 
nrna mentation i< laAushly bestowed on the tombs themselves and the 

’ Fiotn its (Ifsiun I raTuiot tau..y- , shah J.iiaiiV death. It -ertainlv looks 

iug that thi> scieeii \\as aft.-r , more modem. 
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screen that snrronnds them, though sparingly introduced on the 
mosciue that forms one tring of the Taje, or on the fountains and 
surrounding buildings. The judgment, indeed, with which this style 
of ornament is apportioned to the various parts is almost as remark- 
able as the ornament itself, and conveys a high idea of the taste and 
skill of the Indian architects of that age. 

The long rows of C 3 ^presses, which line the marble paths that 
intersect the garden at right angles, are now of venerable age ; and, 
backed up by masses of evergTeen foliage, lend a charm to the whole 
which the founder and his children could hardly have realised. 
Each of the main avenues among these trees has a canal along its 
centre studded with marble fountains, and each vista leads to some 
beautiful architectural object. With the Jumma in front, and this 
garden with its fountains and gatew^aA^s behind ; wdth its owm purity 
of material and grace of form, the Taje may challenge comparison 
with any creation of the same sort in the whole world. Its beaut}- 
may not be of the highest class, but in its class it is unsurpassed. 

Though neither so magnificent nor so richh- ornamented as some 
of his other buildings, the Miiti ilnsjid, or Pearl Mosque, which 
JSliah Jehan erected in the fort 
of Agra, is one of the purest 
and most elegant buildings of 
its class to be found anywhere 
(SS oodcut Xo. 340). It is not 
large, measuring only 187 ft. hy 
234 ft. over all externally ; and 
though raised on a loft}- stylo- 
bate, which ought to give it 
dignity, it makes no pretensions 
to architectural etfect on the 
outside ; hut the moment you 
enter by the eastern gateway 
the etfect of its courtyard is 
surpassing!}- beautiful. The 
whole is of white marble, and 
the forms all graceful and ele- 

gant. The only ornament intro- 3 , 0 . PUnof MutiJiusjM. 

duced whic-h is not strictly (From a PUn l.y Gen, Ci-.cnagham.) 

. . - ocale 100 ft. to 1 id. 

architectural, is an inscription 

in black marble, inlaid in the frieze of the mo.sipie it^elf. The court- 
3 -ard is nearly a .square, lo4 ft. by 158 ft. On three sides it i> 
surrounded by a low colonnade 10 ft. 10 in. deep ; Init on the we.st, 
by the mosfiue itself, 159 ft. by 56 ft. internally. It opens on the 
court by seven arches af great lieauty, and is surmounted by three 
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domes of the bulbous form that became universal about this time 
(Woodcut No. 341). The tvoodcut cannot do it justice, it must be 
seen to be appreciated ; but I hardly know, anywhere, of a building 
so perfectly pure and elegant, or one that forms such a wonderful 
contrast with the buildings of Alibar in the same palace. 

The Jumma Musjid at Delhi is not unlike the Muti Musjid in 
plan, though built on a very much larger scale, and adorned with 
two iKjble minarets, which are wanting in the Agra example ; while 
from the somewhat capricious admixture of red sandstone with white 
marble, it i.^^ far from possessing the same elegance and purity of 
ehect. It is, however, one of the few mo.s|ues, either in India or 



View m Courtyard of Miiti Musjid, Agra (From a Photograph.) 


el>eN\ht*re, that designed to prudiiee a pleasing etteet exteniaili'. 
As will be seen from the woodcut (No. 342 j, it is raised on a lofty 
ba>eiuent, and it'*' three gateway*', couibiiied with the four angle- 
tr.wer> and the frontispiece and dome> of the mos(|ue itself, make'^up 
a dc'-'ign ^^hele all the part" are pleasingly subordinated to one 
another, but at the ''Uine time ]iroduce a whole ‘if great variety and 
elegame. It'^ piiin.ipal gciteva\ (‘aiiiiot be (‘onipared with tha.t at 
Futtehpnre Sikri ,Woodr-ut Nu. , ],;,r it is a iiohle portal, and 
trom Its Mualler dimendous more m liarniony with the objects by 
which it i" surrounded. 

It i" not a little 'singular, looking at tlie maguifieent 


mosque 




342. Great Mosque at Delhi from the N.K. (From a Sketch by the Author.) 
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^yhich Akbar built in liU palace at Futtelipore and the ^luti 

Musjid, with which Shah Jehaii adorned the ])alace at Agra» that 
he should have provided no place of w'orship in his palace at Delhi. 
The little Muti mosque that is now' found there was added by 
Aurimgzebe, and, though pretty enough in itself, is yery small, only 
60 ft. square oyer all, and utterly unworthy (jf such a palace. There 
is no place of prayer, within the palace walh, of the time ot Shah 
JehaiL, nor, apparently, any intention of proyidiiig one. The Juinma 
ilusjid was so near, and so apparently part of the same design, that 
it seems to haye been considered sufficient to supply this apqjarently 
anomalous deficiency. 

Aurungzebe, A.n. IGCS-ITOT. 

There are few things more startling in the history of this style 
than the rapid decline of taste that set in w'ith the accession ot 
Aurungzebe. The power of the ^logul empire reached its culminating 
point in his reign, and there were at least no external signs of decay 
visible before the end of his reign. Even if his morose disposition 
did not lead him to spend much money on palaces or civil buildings, 
his religious fanaticism might, one w'ould think, have led him to 
surpass his predecessors in the extent or splendour of their mosiiue^ 
or religious establishments. This, however, i> far from being the 
ease. He did, indeed, a:> mentioned above, pull dow'n the temple of 
Yishveslnvar, at Benares, in order to erect a mos(|ue, whose tall and 
gTaceful minarets still form one of the most prominent features in 
every view' ol the city. It was not, however, from any love of archi- 
tectural magnificence that this wms done, Imt to insult his Hindu 
subjects and mark the triumph of Islam over Hinduism. The mosque 
itself is of no great magnificence, but none more important was 
erected, so far as I know', during his reign. 

Few things can show how steadily and rapidly the decline of 
taste had .set in than the fact that when that monarch was residing 
at Auruiigabad between the year- 16r>0-T0, having lo^t his favourite 
daughter, Eabia Diiranee, he ordered lus architect.s to reproduce an 
exact copy of his father s celebrated tuinb, tlie Taje Hehal, in honour 
c>f hei niemoiw The^ belieted thet were doing so, hut the clifibrence 
hetweeii the two monuments, even in so -hoit mi interval, is startling. 
The first stands alone in the world for certain qualities all can 
appreciate ; the second is by no means remarkable for any qualities 
of elegance or deAgm and narrowly escape^ vulgarity aiid^bad taste. 
Ill the begimimg ot the present century a more literal copy of the 
Taje w'as erected in Lucknow over the tomb of one of it> soverei^ms. 
In this last, liowever, bad ta-te and tawdriness reign supreme It is 
difficult to understand how a thing can be .u like in form and so 
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unlike in spirit ; but so it is, and these three Tajes form a very 
perfect scale by which to measure the decline of art since the great 
Mogul djmasty passed its zenith and began its rapid downward 
career. 

Aurungzebe himself lies buried in a small hamlet just above the 
caves of Ellora. The spot is esteemed sacred, but the tomb is mean 
and insignificant beyond what would have sufficed for any of hi> 
nobles. He neglected, apparently, to provide for himself this neces- 
sary adjunct to a Tartar’s glory, and his successors were too weak, 
even had they been inclined, to supply the omission. Strange to 
say, the sacred Tiilsi-tree of the Hindus has taken root in a crevice 
of the brickwork, and is flourishing there as if in derision of the most 
bigoted persecutor the Hindus ever experienced. 

We have scarcely any remains of Aurungzebe ’s own works, exce23t, 
as before observed, a few additions to the palace at Delhi ; but during 
his reign many splendid palaces were erected, both in the capital and 
elsewhere. The most extensive and splendid of these was that built 
by his aspiring but unfortunate son Dara Sliekoh. It, however, was 
converted into the English residency ; and so completely have im- 
provements, with plaster and whitewash, done their work, that it 
requires some ingenuity to find out that it was not wholly the work 
of the Anglo-Saxons. 

In the town of Delhi many palaces of the age of Aurungzebe have 
escaped this ju-ofanation, luit generalA they are either in ruins or 
Used as shops ; and with all their splendour show too clearly the 
degradation of style which had then fairly set in, and which is even 
more a2)parent in the modern ca^utals of Oude, Hydrabad, and other 
cities which have risen into im2)ortance during the last hundred 
years. 

Even these capitals, however, are not without edifices of a palatial 
class, which from their size and the 2 >icturesqueness of their forms 
deserve attention, and to an eye educated among the jjlaster glories 
of the Alhambra would seem objects of no small interest and beauty. 
Few, however, are built of either marble or sijuared stone : most of 
them are of brick or rubble-stone, and the ornaments in stucco, which, 
coupled with the inferiority of their design, will always prevent their 
being admired in immediate proxiinitv with the glories of Agra and 
Delhi. 

In a histor}- of Mahomedan art in India which had any pretensions 
to be exhaustive, it would be necessary to describe before concluding 
many minor buildings, especially tombs, which are found in every 
corner of the land. For in addition to the Imperial tuinb^, mentioned 
above, the neighbourhoods of Agra and Delhi are crowded with those 
of the nobles of the court, some of them scarcely less magnificent 
than the niausolea of their masters. 
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Besides the tombs, however, in the capitals of the empire, there is 
scarcely a city of any importance in the whole course of the Ganges 
or Jumna, even as far eastward as Dacca, that does not possess some 
specimens of this form of arcliitectural magnificence. Jaunpore and 
.\llahabad are particularly rich in examples ; but Patna and Dacca 
possess two of the most pleasing of the smaller class of tombs that 
are to be met with anyw'here. 


OuDE a™ Mysore. 

It it were worth while to engrave a sufiicient number of illustra- 
tions to make the subject intelligible, one or tw^o chapters might 
very easily be filled with the architecture of these tAvo d}masties' 
That of Mysore, though only ksting forty years — a.d. 1 760-1 799— 
Avas sufficiently far removed from European influence to practise a 
style retaining something of true architectural character. The 
pavilion called the Deriah Doulut at Seringapatam resembles some- 
what the nearly contemporary palace at Deeg in style, but is feebler 
and of a much less ornamental character.^ The tomb, too, of the 
founder of the djmasty, and the surrounding mausolea, retain a 
reminiscence of former gveatness, but AA'ill not stand comparison with 
the Imperial tombs of Agra and Delhi. 

/On the other hand, the tomb ol iSaftar Miiig, the founder of the 
Lucknow d}masty, situated not far from the Kutub at De lhi , is not 
ijuite unAAorthy of the locality in which it is found. Though so late 
in date (a.d. 1756), it looks grand and imposing at a distance, hut it 
Avill not beai close inspection. EA en this ft^^alified praise can hardly 
be aAvarded of^ any of the buildings in the capital in AAdiich bis 
d}Tiasty was finally established. 

If mass and richness of ornamentation were in themselves suffi- 
cient to constitute architecture, few capitals in India could show so 
much of It as Lucknow. It is, in fact, amazing to observe to what 
an extent this dynasty filled its capitals with gorgeous buildings 
during the one short centuiy of its existence, but all-or with the 
fewest possible exceptions— in the worst possible taste. Whatever 
may be sanl oi the Eenaissance, or revival of classical architecture 
m Europe in the _ 16th centiuy, in India it was an unmitigated mis- 
fortune. The uumtelhgeiit vulgarity with which the “Orders” are 
there ii.ed, by a people who were capable of such noble thim^s in 
their own style.s i.s one ot the most startling phenomena in the hritorv 
o ardutecture. Ihe subject hardly belongs to this work, and has 
already been treated d m tlie ‘Hntory of Modern Architecture ’ ^ 

Even at Lucknow, liowevcr, tliere are some buildings into which 


There are ei,ht photograph, of i: Capt, Lvon's collection, and manv also bv 

478, et seqq. 
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the European leaven has not penetrated, and which are worthy of 
being mentioned in the same volume as the works of their ancestors. 
Among these is the great Imambara, which, though its details will 
not bear too close an examination, is stiU conceived on so grand a 
scale as to entitle it to rank with the buildings of an earlier age. 

As seen by the plan of the Imambara (Woodcut No^ 343), the 
principal apartment is 162 ft. long by 53 ft. 6 in. wide. On the two 
sides are verandahs, respectively 26 ft. 6 in. and 27 ft. 3 in. wide, 
and at each end an octagonal apartment, 53 ft. in diameter, the 
whole interior dimensions being thus 263 ft. by 145 ft. This im- 
mense building is covered with vaults of very simple form and still 
simpler construction, being of a rubble or coarse concrete several feet 


''fi I 



3-43, Plan of Imambara at Lucknow. (From Measurements by the Author.) Seale IDO ft. to 1 m. 

in tliiekness, which is laid on a rude mould or centering of bricks 
and mud, and allow’ed to stand a year or two to set and dry. The 
centering is then removed, and the vault, being in one piece, stands 
without abutment or thrust, a])parently a better and more durable 
form of roof than our most scientific Gothic vaidting; certainly far 
cheaper and far more easily made, since it is literally cast on a mud 
form, which may be moulded into any shape the fancy of the architect 
may dictate. 

It would be a curious and instructive subject of speculation to 
to ascertain what would have been the fate of Mahomedan architecture 
in India had no European influence been brought to bear upon it. The 
materials for the inquiry are not abundant, but we can perceive that 
the decadence had set in long before the death of x\urungzebe. It is 
also evident that in such buildings as were erected at Agra or Delhi 
during the lapse of the 18th centur}% even where no European in- 
fluence can be traced, there is a feebleness and want of true perception, 
though occasionally combined with a considerable degree of elegance. 
There, however, the inquiry fails, because European influence made 
itself felt before any actual change had developed itself, but in remote 
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corner^ tlie downward 2 ‘i’ogress became api^arent without any extra- 
ueoub assistance. This is partially the case, as just mentioned, in the 
Mysore ; but there is a eemeteiy’' at Junaghur, in Gujerat, where 
there exists a group of tombs, all erected within this century, some 
within the last twenty or thirty years, which exhibit more nearly 
than any others I am acquainted with the forms toward which the 



.tyle was teiulmg. llie style is not without a certain amount of 
elegance in detail (T\ oodciit ^'o, 844). The tracery of the windows 
is frequently fascinating from its heauty, and all the carvino- is exe- 
cuted with precision and appropriateness--but it is all wooden, or, in 
other words, every detail would be more appropriate for a sideboard or 
a liedstead, or any article ot upholstery, than for a bnildino- in stone. 
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The dome?; especial!}^ eaxi hardly he traced hack to their gxaud and 
solemn form as used by the Pathan architects. The pinnacles are 
fanciful, and the brackets designed more for ornament than ^vork. It 
is a st3de, in fact, broken loose from the true principles of constructive 
design, and vhen this is the case, no amount of ornament, however 
elegant it may be, will redeem the want of propriety it ine\dtably 
exhibits. 

It is curious, however, and instructive, in concluding our hist on' 
of architecture as practised within the limits of India properly so 
called, to observe how completeh" we have been walking in a circle. 
We began by tracing how, two liuinhed years before Christ, a 
wooden style was gradualW assuming lithic forms, and by degxees 
being elaborated into a style where hardly a reminiscence of wood 
remained. We conclude with finding the style of HuUabid and 
Bijapur, or Delhi, returning to forms as appropriate to carpentr}" 
blit as iinsiiited to masonry as the rails or gateways at Bharhut or 
Sanchi. It might some time ago have been a question worth mooting 
whether it was likely it would perish hy persevering in this N\Tong 
<lirectioii. That einpiirv, liowever, seems idle now, as it is to be 
feared that the death-blow will be given, as at Lucknow and else- 
where, b}' the fatal imitation of a foreign style. 
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COyrENTb. 

^losque of Skah Hamadan, Srinugger. 


Ka.SH3IIR. 

Ttrxixg for the iioiiee from this r|iiasi-wooden style — which is only 
an indication of decadence and decrepitude — it would be pleasing if 
we could finish our naiTative with the description of a true wooden 
sttde as it exists in Kashmir. The Jiimma 3[usji<l, in the city of 
?:>riniiggerj is a large and important building, and if not so magni- 
hcent as some of those described in the preceding pages, is of great 
interest from being designed to be constructed in wood, and wood only. 
A knowledge of its peculiarities would, consequently, help us much in 
understanding many prollems that arise in investigating the histoiy 
of architecture in India, rnfortiinately it is not a fashionable bnild- 
iiig, and of the lOol tourists who visit the valley no one mentions it, 
:jnd no pliotographer has yet set up his camera within its precincts.^ 

Its plan apparently is the usual one : a courtyard surrounded by 
cloisters, longer au<l loftier on the side to^rards Mecca, its peculiarity 
being that all the pillars that support its roofs are of Deodar pine — 
not used, of course, to imitate stone or stone construction, but honest 
wooden ft)rms, as in Burnie>e niunasteries and elsewhere. The carving 
cm them is, I IjtUeve, ri(;h and l)eautitul, and though dilapidated, the 
oft*e(*t IS said to be still singnlnrlv pleasing. 

lliere wne utlier nio^<liie in the same city, kno’nii as that of 
K^liah hlaiaadcUi oohcut 34-3,, which is e^tually erected wholly 
ill wood, and tlmii-li very much smaller than the Jimima Mtisjid, is 
intei eating, in the tii>t iilaco. liecause its roof is probably verr similar 
to that which once covered the temple at -Maittaud (Woodcut Xo. 161), 
and the rrowiiine omainent evidently a reminiscence of a Buddlii-t 


^ If Lieiit. Cule. iiibttvid oi 
plans and dt.*rails of ImildinKs wVirh 
already been publidied Uy U^'n. (Junning^ 
ham, had given us a plan and d- taiD ya 
thio unknown laiilding, lie migiif luUe 


ivndeied a service ail would have been 
tor. What I know of it is prin- 
gipailr derived from verbal communica- 
tion with C'*!. Montgomerie. E,E. 
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Tee, very much altered, it must be confessed, but still not so very 
unlike some found in Nepal, as at Swayambunath (IVoodcut No. 170), 
for instance, and elsewhere. 

The walls, too, are of interest to us, ber-ause the mode in which the 



Mosque of Shah Hamadan, Snimgger. (Ciom a Photograph.) 


logs are disposed and omameuted resembles the ornamentation of the 
Orissan temples more clearly than any stone forms we can call to mind. 
The courses of the stone work in the tower of the great temple at 
Bhuvaneswar (Woodcut No. 233), the Moitre Serai, and other temples 
there, produce so nearly the same effect, that it does not seem 
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improbable tlie}' may have been derived from some such original The 
mode, too, in which the Orissan temples are carved, and the extent to 
which that class of ornamentation is carried, is much more suggestive 
of a wooden than of a lithie origin. 

These, however, are questions that can oidy be i)rotitably discussed 
when we have more knowledge of this Kasluniri style than we now 
possess, ^hen the requisite materials are available for the purpose, 
there are few chapters that will be of greater interest, or that will 
more worthily conclude the Architectural History of India than those 
that treat of the true and false styles of wooden art, with which the 
narrative begins, and with which it also ends. 
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Iktroductory. 

The styles of arcliitecture described in the preceding chapters of 
this vohiine practically exhaust the enumeration of all those which 
were practised in India Proper, with its adjacent island of Ceylon, 
from the earliest dawn of our knowledge till the present day. It 
might, therefore, be possible to treat their description as a work 
complete in itself, and to conclude ^vithout reference to other styles 
practised in neighbouring countries. It will add, however, immensely 
not only to the interest but to the completeness of the work, if the 
history is continued through the architectural forms of those countries 
which adopted religions originating in India, and borrowed with 
them architectural forms which expressed, with more or less distinct- 
ness, how far their religious beliefs differed from, or agreed with, 
those of the country from which they were derived. 

The first of these countries to which we naturally turn is Burniah, 
which adopted the religion of Sak}"a Muni at a very early period, and 
borrowed also many of the Indian forms of architecture, but ^nth 
differences we are now at a loss to account for. It may be, that, as 
we know nothing practically of the architectural forms of the Lower 
Bengal provinces before the beginning of the 6th century, these 
forms may have been taken to Prome and Pegu before that time; 
or it may be that a northern or Thibetan element crept into Burmah 
across the northern mountains by some route we cannot now follow. 
These are interesting problems we shall not be able to solve till 

2 R 2 
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we have a mijre critical knowledge than we now ]) 0 .sse}<s of Burmese 
buildings. Thanks to the zeal and intelligence of some recent 
English travellers, we do know a great deal about Bunnese art. 
The works of Symes,^ Cmwfurd,- and, above all, of Colonel Yule,^ 
are replete with information ; but what they did was done in the 
intervals they were able to snatch from pressing jiublic duties. 
What is really w^anted is, that some qualified person should take 
up the subject specially, and travel through the country with no 
other object than to investigate its antiquities. With the know- 
ledge we now have, six months spent on such a mission ought to 
tell us all, or nearly all, w^e now' want to know.^ Pending that 
being done, we must be content to leave a good deal still to he 
explained by future investigators. 

Thatux. 

The earliest really authentic notice we liave of these countries is 
in the ‘Mahawanso.’ It is there related that, after the third convoca- 
tion — B.c. 246 — Asoka despatched two missionaries, Sono and TJttaro, 
to Souverna Bhumi, the Golden Land, to carry the glad tidings of the 
religion of the Vanquisher.^ It is no^v perfectly ascertained that this 
place was almost certainly the Golden Chersonese of classical geo- 
graphers, situated on the Sitaiig river, and now called Thatun, about 
forty miles' travelling distance north from Martaban.^ Since it ceased 
to be a place of importance, either by the silting up from the river or 
the elevation of the land, it is now no longer a port ; but there can he 
little doubt that for some centuries before and after the Christian 
Era it was the emporium through which a very considerable portion 
of the trade between China and the western w'orld was carried on. 
The line of passage was apparently across the Bay of Bengal from 
the delta of the Kistnah and Godaver}- ; and it was to this trade 
route that w'e probably ow'e the rise and importance of Amravati 
till it was superseded by the direct sea -voyage from Giijerat and 
the w'est coast of India in the 6th century. The place was sacked 


^ ‘ Embassy to Avain 1795.’ London, 
2800, 4to., 27 plates. 

2 ‘Journal of Embassy to Court of 
Ava/ 1827. 4to., plates. 

’ ‘Mission to Court of Ava in 1855.’ 
4to. , numerous illustrations. 

^ If any of our 1001 idle young men 
who do not know what to do with them- 
selves or their money would only qualify 
themselves for, and carry out such a 
mission, it is \vonderful how easily and 


how pleasantly they might add to our 
stores of knowledge. I am afraid it is 
not in the nature of the Anglo-Saxon to 
think of such a thing. Fox-hunting and 
pheasant-shooting are more congenial 
pursuits. 

® * Mahawanso/ p. 71 , 

R- F. St. John, in the ‘ Phoenix,*’ 
yol. ii. p. 204, et Seqq. Sir Arthur Phayre, 
in .Tournal of the Asiatic Society of 
' vol. xlii. p, 23. et seqq. 
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and entirely destroyed, according to Sir A. Pha}Te, in a,d. 1080, by 
Aiiauratlia, king of Pegu ; but long before that time it had been 
dwindling, from the growing importance of Pegu, which was founded 
ill A.D. 517 or A.I). 573d 

The only description of its ruins is by St. Andrew St. John, 
in the second volume of the ‘ Phoenix ’ above referred to ; but they 
seem even now to be very extensive, in spite of neglect and conse- 
ipient decay. The walls can still be traced for 7700 ft. in one direc- 
tion by 4000 ft. ill another, enclosing a regular oblong of more than 
700 acres. In this enclosure are several old pagodas, some, unfor- 
tunately, recently repaired, but all of a form we have not yet met 
with, though*" we shall presently when w^e come to speak of Java. 

The principal pagoda here, like all the others, is built of hewn 
laterite. Its base is a square, measuring 104 ft. each way, and 18 ft. 
high; the second storey is 70 ft. square and 16j ft. high; the third 
48 ft. square and 12 ft. high. On this now" stands a circular pagoda, 
making up the whole height to 85 ft. Mr. St. John fancies this 
circular part may be much more modern than the rest, but he adds, 
‘‘ the whole face of the pagoda has been carved in patterns ; but the 
most remarkable part is the second storey, to which access is given 
by four flights of steps, one in the centre of each face. The whole was 
apparently adorned with sculptures of the most elaborate character.” 

There seem to be no data to enable us to fix with certainty 
the date of this or of other similar pagodas in this place, and no 
photographs to enable us to speak with certainty as to their details, 
w"hich is to be regretted, as it is just in such an old city as this that 
w"e may expect to find those early forms which may explain so much 
that is now unintelligible in subsequent examples. Thattin was 
coeval with Anuradhapura in Ceylon, and if examined with care, 
might do as much for the square form of temple as the island 
capital may do for the round form. Their greatest interest would, 
however, arise from the light they might throw on the square temples 
of Pagan and other Burmese cities, whose origin it has hitherto been 
impossible to explain. Meanwhile it is a fact worth bearing in 
mind that we find here square three-storeyed pagodas, which cer- 
tainly were erected before a.d. 1080, when the city was destroyedi 
and probably before the 6th century, when it was practically super- 
seded by the rise of the new city and kingdom of Pegu. 

Prome. 

If we might trust the Burmese annals, Prome was a capital city 
as early as the year 101 of Faith, or after the Nirvana of BuddhaA In 


^ Sir A. Phayre, loc. cit> 


^ Crawfurd s ‘ Embassy to Ava/ vok ii. p. 277. 
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other wonh, it ;seeia^ probable that Buddhist missionaries from the 
second convocation liekl under Ivalasoka, in the previous year (b.c. 43B), 
established themselves here, and introduced tht‘ new religion into 
the country^ The real political capital of the countiy' at that time 
seems to have been Tagoiing, half-way between Ava and Bhanio, on 
the Upper Irawaddl.- Prome, however, seems to have continued the 
religious capital till a.d. 107, when the two capitals were amal- 
gamated, under the name of Old Pagan on the northern site, to be 
again transferred to New Pagan, below Ava, about the year 847.^ 
Upper Pagan seems to have been visited b}" Ca])tain Hannay, in 
A.n. 1S35, and by others subset |uently, and the remains are described 
a> extensive, but too much ruined and obscured by jungle to admit of 
any scientitic investigation. Those of Prome would probably be even 
more interesting ; Imt I know of no description that enables us to 
ascertain what they really are. I have photographs of some dagobas 
— rather too tcdl to be very old — but, without some mouldings or 
architectural details, it is impossilde to guess even what their age 
may be : so that practically the architectural history of Biirmah 
Itegins with the IVnindation of Pagan in the middle of the 9th century, 
and as it was destroyed }>y the Chinese, or rather the Tartar armt' 
of KuUai Khan, in 1:^84.'^ its glory lasted little more than four cen- 
turies. During that period, however, it was adorned by a very 
exten-ive series C)f monuments, most of which still remain in a state 
of very t(jlerahle preservation. 

It will thiw he ol^served that the rise and fall of Pagan are, as 
nearly as may be, coincident with that of Pollonarua, in Ceylon ; 
hut the Burmese city seems to have excelled the Ceylonese capital 
both in the extent of its buildings and in their magnificence. Their 
differences, both in form and detail, are very remarkable, but, 
if properly investigated, would throw light on many religious and 
ethnoura]>]iical problems that are now veiy obscure. 


Pagax. 

The ruins of Pagan extend about eight miles in length along tlie 
river, with an average breadth of about two miles, and within that 
space (’olonel Vule estimates there may still be traced the remains of 
800 rn 1000 temj)les. Several of these are of great magnificence, and 


^ It has recently hecniae the fashion that the fact of its being held does not 
to doubt the holding of this convorathm ap])ear to me doubtful. 

100 years after the death of Buddha ; but - Vule. ' Mission to Ava,’ p. 30. 

this very pointed allusion to it. in the ^ Loc. eit., p. .32. 

early Biinnese annal>, so <-ompIetelv con- ^ Videos 'Marco Polo/ vul. ii. p. S4, 

hrms what is said in tlu* ‘Mahawanxi/ et seqq. 
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are kept in a state of repair ; but the bulk of them are in ruins, and 
the forms of the greater i>art hardl}’ distinguishable. 




346. Plan of Aiianda Temple. (From Yule.) Scale lOO ft. to 1 in. 

Of these, one of the most remarkable is that of Aiianda. As will 
be seen from the annexed plan (Woodcut No. 34G), it is][a scpiare of 
nearly 200 ft. on each 
side, with projecting por- 
ticos on each face, so that 
it measures *230 ft. across 
each way. Like all the 
gTeat pagodas of the cit}\ 
it is seven storeys in 
height ; six of these are 
square and flat, each di- 
minishing in extent, so 
as to give the whole a 
p}Tamidal form ; the 
seventh, which is or 
simulates the cell of the 
temple, takes the fonn 
of a Hindu or Jaina 
temple, the whole in this 
instance rising to the 347 . Plan of Thapluyu. (FromYule.) Scale lOUft. tol ii). 
height of 1S3 ft. 

Internally, the building is extremely solid, being intersected only 
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by two narrow coiiceiitrio eomdors; but in rear of each projecting 
transept is a niche most artificially lighted from above, in which 
stands a statue of Buddha more than 30 ft. in height. This is the 
arrangement we find in the Chaumuk temple at Palitana and at 
Sadri (Woodcut No. 133), both Jaina temples of the 15th century, 



and which it is coiiseituently rather surprising to find here as 
early as the 11th century (a.b. 1066^) ; but the form and the whole 
of the arrangement of these temples are so unlike what we find 
elsewhere that we must be prepared for any amount of anomalies. 


^ Yule, * Slission to Ava/ p. 36. As 
almost all the particulars here mentioned 
are taken from this work as the latest 


and best, it will not be necessary to 
repeat references on every page. 
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Next in rank to this is the Thapinya — the Omniscient — erected 
about the year 1100 by the grandson of the king who built the 
Ananda. It is very similar to the Ananda both in dimensions and in 
plan, except that it has only one porch instead of four, and consequently 
only one great statue in its cell Instead of four standing back to back. 
Its height is 201 ft., and it is the highest in the place (Woodcuts Nos. 
Ml, 348). 

The third in importance is called the Gaudapalen, built in 1160. 
This temple is smaller than those just mentioned, but makes up in 
richness and beauty of detail for its more diminutive dimensions. 

The Dhamayangyee, now in ruins, is quite e(iual in dimensions to 
the Ananda, and veiy^ much resembles it in plan and design ; while one 
called the Sem Byo Koo, is, in its details, the most beautiful of any. 


4 



349. View ot the Temple or Gaudapalen. (.Krom Yule.) 


The general appearance of these temples will be understood from 
the annexed view (Woodcut No. 349) of that called Gaudapalen, 
and their general arrangements from the section of the Thapinya, of 
which a plan is given (Woodcut No. 347). They are all so similar 
that it is needless to multiply illustrations, the only real difference 
being in the greater or less amount of ornament in stucco which has 
been applied to each. 

The first thing that strikes the inquirer on examining these 
temples is their remarkable dissimilarity with an 3 fthing on the con- 
tinent of India. They are not topes in any sense of the term, nor are 
they viharas. The one building we have hitherto met with which 
they in any way resemble is the seven-storeyed Prasada at Polio- 
narua (Woodcut No. 106), which, no doubt, belongs to the same 
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class*. It is pojssible that the S(iiiare pagodas at Thatiui, when 
l)roperly examined, may contain the explanation we are searching 
for. They e^ddently were not alone, and many other examples nia)' 
still be found when loijked for. On the whole, however, I am inclined 
to believe, imiuobable as it may at first sight appear, that their 
real synonyms are to be found in Babylonia, not in India. The 
Birs Ximroud is, like them, a seven-store ved temple, with external 
>tairs, leading to a crowning cell or sanctuary. Of course, during 
the seventeen centuries Avhich elapsed between the erection of the 
two buildings, considerable changes have taken place. The lowest 
>tairs in Burmah have become internal : in Babylonia they Avere 
apparently external At the lieatl of the third flight at the Birs, 
Sir Henry Rawlinsijii found the remains of three recesses. At Pagan 
the^e had been pushed into the centre of the third storey. The 
external flights Avere continued on the U2)per three storeys at both 
places ; hut in Babylonia the^^ lead to what seems to liaA^e been the 
real sanctuary, in Burmah to a simulated one only, but of a form 
which, in India, always contained a cell and an image of the deity 
to Avhom the temple was dedicated. 

It may be asked, Hoav is it possible that a Bab3donian form should 
reach Burmah Avithout leaving traces of its passage through India ? 
It is hardh' a sufhcient an^Aver to say it must haA^e come vin Thibet 
and Central ^Vsia ; because, in the present state of our IcnoAvledge, we 
do not kiioAv (A ^llcli a route l:)eing used. It is a more probable 
ex])lanatiun to saA' that such monuments may haAT existed in the 
great (hingetic cities, but, like these Burmese examjdes, in brick 
and pla-ter ; and have ])erished, as they AA'ould be sure to do in that 
cdimate, and Avhere hostile races succeeded the Budclliists. But, 
however it ma\' ]>e eventually accounted for, it hardly appears to 
me cbndjtful that the.^e Burmese seven-storeyed temples are the lineal 
desecndauts (A the Bal)A'lonian examples, and that Ave shall some day 
be able to supply the gaps Avhich exist in their genealogy. 

iMecinAA'liile cme thing must be borne in mind. Tlie earliest capital 
of tlie Burmese Ava:*) Tagoung in the north, and their real affinities are 
AAith the north. TheA" gc>t their religion by the southern route from 
Bengal, but it Ava< engrafted cm a >tem of which Ave know A^ery little, 
and all A\hose affinitic'^ huA^e yet gc)t to be traced to their source. 

Before leaving the>e s<piare temples, it may be Avell to point out 
^ome peculiaritic'-i Avhich are ueAv to us. In tlie first place it is a 
])urelA brick stA'le, and, as .^uch, using true radiating arches, not only 
to span the openings ])ut to roof their passages and halls. This is 
^o unlike AAdiat Ave find in aiiA' part of India Proper, that it seems 
to point AAitli certaintA' to some foreign — most probably a northern — 
ountrA for it< origin. A^ frcMiuently mentioned aboAn, no Buddhist 
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arch knowu to exist in India, ^ and, except in the reign of Akhar, 
hardly a Hindu one, in any temple down to the present day. It 
could hardly, in consequence, be derived from that country, but there 
is no reason for believing that the Chinese or Tartar nations ever 
showed any aversion to these forms. We know, at all events, that 
the Assyrians and Babylonians used brick arches long before the 
Christian Era, and the art may have been communicated by them 
to the nations of Northern Asia, and from them it may have come 
dots’ll the Irawaddi. 

It would be a curious speculation to try and find out what the 
Jains in western India would have done had they been forced to use 
brick instead of stone during the 11th and 12th centuries, which was 
the gTeat building epoch on the Irawaddi and in Gujerat. Possibly 
they would have arrived at the same conclusion, in which case we 
can only congratulate ourselves that the westerns were not tempted 
with the fatal facility of bricks and mortar. 

Another peculiarity is, that these S(£uare Burmese pagodas adopt 
the curvilinear sikra of the Indo- Aryan style. This may be con- 
sidered a sufticient indication that they derived some, at least, of 
their architectural features, as well as their religion, from India ; but 
as this form was adopted by both Jains and Hindus in the north of 
India, from the mouths of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal in that age, 
it hardly enables us to point out the particular locality from which 
it was derived, or the time at which it was first introduced. It is, 
however, so far as we at present know, the only instance of its being 
found out of India Proper. 


CmCULAE Dagobas. 

Leaving these square quasi- Jaina temples, which are clearly excep- 
tional, the dagobas of Burmah are found to be generally much more 
like those which are found in India and Ceylon, though many, having- 
been erected only in the present century, are of forms more complex 
and attenuated than those in India Proper. 

The one most like the Indian type is that known as the Kong 
Madii, not far from Mengiui, on the same side of the river. The 
mass of the dome, according to Colonel Yule, ^ is about 100 ft. diameter. 
It is taller than a semicircle — which would indicate a modern date — 
and stands on three concentric ba>es, each wider than the other. 
Round the whole is a railing, consisting of TS-l stone pillars, each 
standing about 6 ft. out of the ground, and divided into four quadrants 


^ I t>t* course except the arches in the , in 1305. See ante, p. 69, 
tower at Buddh (iaya, which, I believe, | - ‘ Mission to Ava,’ p. 65. 

were introduced by these very Burmese 1 
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by four stone gateways (Woodcut No. 350). An inscription, on a 
white marble slab, records the erection ot‘ this pagoda between tlie 



^ Madu Dtigobd. (t-’roni Yule.) 

years 1036 and 1650. I, at one time, thought it must be older; but 
the evidence ot recent explrjrations renders this date more probable 
than it formerly appeared. If correct, it is curious as showing how 
little real change had occurred during the sixteen centuries which 
elapsxl between the erection of the tope at Sanchi AVoodcuts Nos. 
10-12) and the 17th century. 

Perhaps tlie most important pagoda in the Burmese empire is 
the great Shoemadu^ at Pegu, of which a plan and elevation are 
given from those published by Colonel Symes in his account of his 
embassy to Ava. As will be seen from the woodcuts (Nos. 351, 
352), the plan deviates considerably from the circular form, which is 
exclusively used in the edifices of this class hitherto described, and 
approaches more nearly to those elaborately polygonal forms which are 
affected by all the Hindu builders of modern date. It returns, how- 
ever, to the circular form before terminating, and is crowned, like all 
Burmese buildings of this class, by an iron spire or tee ricldy gilt. 

Another peculiarity is strongly indicative of its modem date : 
namely, that instead of a double or triple range of pillars surrounding 
its base, we have a double range of minute pagodas — a mode of orna- 
mentation that subsequently became t}qpical in Hindu architecture — 
their temples and spires being covered, and, indeed, composed of 
innumerable models oi themselves, clustered together so as to make 
up a whole. As before remarked, something of the same sort occurs 
in Roman art, where ever}' window and opening is surmounted by a 

^ Literally “ GnMen ^reat god.’’ Madu is the BuTnjese for Malm Deva 
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pediment or miniature temple end, and in Gothic art, where a great 
?;pire is surrounded by pinnacles or spirelets ; but in these styles it is 
never carried to the same excess as in Hindu art. In the present 





>' O. ma<hi r.'gO'ifl, Ccgu. (Fn>m Col. ■ Emba-^-^y to Ava.’) 



instance it is interesting, as being one of the earliest attempts at this 
class of decoration. 

The building stands on two terraces, the lower one about 10 ft. 
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and 1391 ft. square ; the upper one, 20 ft. in height, and G84 ft. 
square : from the centre rises the pagoda, the diameter of whose base 
is 395 ft. The small pagodas are 27 ft. high, and lOS or 110 in 
number ; while the grecit pagoda itself rises to the heiglit of 331 ft 
above its terrace, or 361 ft, above the country, thus reaching a height 
about equal to that of St. PaiiFs Cathedral : while the side of the upper 
teiTace is only 83 ft. less than that of the gveat P}Tamid. 

Tradition ascribes its commencement to two merchants, who raised 
it to the height of 12 cubits, at an age slightly subsequent to that of 
Buddha himself. Successive kings of Pegu added to it from time to 
time, till at last it assumed its present form, most probably about three 
or four centuries ago. 

The next in importance, so far as we know, is the more generally 
known Shoedagong pagoda at Kangun, a building very similar in 
dimensions to the last named, and by no means unlike it, except 
that the outline of the base is cut up to even a gveater extent, and 
the spire more attenuated — both signs of a comparatively modern 
date. The base is even more crowded by little temples than that 
at Pegu, and its whole height is somewhat less. There is, hownver, 
no essential difference between the two buildings, and this is principally 
interesting as leading us (jue step further in the series from the solid 
liemisplierical mound to the thin spire, which, both in Burmah and 
8iam, is the modern form usually assumed by these edifice>, till they 
lose all hut a traditional resemblance to the buildings from which they 
originally sprang. 

The general appearance of their spires may be gathered from the 
three >hown on the left of the annexed woodcut (Xo. 353), which is 
precisely that of the Great Pagoda. This illustration is also valuable 
as showing the last lineal descendant of these gveat human-headed 
winged lions that once adorned the portals of the palaces at Xineveh ; 
l>ut after nearly 3000 years of wandering and ill-treatment have 
degenerated into these vTetched caricatures of their former selves. 

The Shoedagong pagoda, like all the more important ones, is 
fabled to have been commenced about 2300 years ago, or about the 
era of Buddha himself ; its sanctity, however, is owing to its con- 
taining relics, not only of the last Buddha, but also of his three prede- 
cessors — Buddha having vouchsafed eight hairs of his head to its two 
founders, on the understanding that they were to be enshrined with 
the relics of the three former Buddhas, where and when found.^ After 
numerous miraculous indications, on this spot were discovered the staff 
of Kakusanda, believed to have lived some 3000 years before Christ, 
the water-di]>per of Koiiagamma, and the bathing garment of Kasyapa, 
whi<'h, with the eight hairs above mentioned, are enshrined within 


^ See p. 58. 
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this great pagucla.^ Originally, however, notwithstanding the value 
of its deposit, the building was small, and it is probably not more than 
a century since it assumed its present form. 

A crowd of smaller pagodas suiTounds the larger one, of all sizes, 
from 30 ft. to 200 ft. in height, and even more. There is scarcely a 



333. View of Pagoda in Rangun, (From a Photograph.) 


village in the country that does not possess one or two, and in all the 
more important towns they are numbered by hundreds ; indeed, they 
may almost [be said to be innumerable. They are almost all quite 
modern, and^^so much alike as not to merit any distinct or separate 

W ^ See account of tlie Great Bell at Kaugim, by the Rev. G. H. Hough, ‘Asiatic 
Researches,’ vol. xiv. p. 270. 
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mention. They indicate, liowever, a ^eat degree of progressive wealth 
and power in the nation, from the earliest times to the present day^ 
and an increasing prevalence of the Buddhistical system. Tliis is a 
direct contrast to the history of Ceylon, whose glory was greatest in 
the earliest centuries of the Cliristian Era, and was losing its purity 
at the time when the architectural history of Bunnah first dawns 
upon us. Thus the buildings of one country supplement those of the 
other, and present together a series of examples of the same class, 
ranging over more than 2000 years, if we reckon from the oldest 
topes in Ceylon to the most modern in Burmah. 

At a place called Mengun, about half-way between the former 
capital of Amirapura and the present one at Mandal^, are two pagodas, 
which are not without considerable interest for our present purposes ; 
if for no other reason, at least for this — that both were erected 
within the limits of the present century, and show that neither 
the forms nor aspirations of the art were wholly extinguished even 
ill our day. The first is circular in form, and was erected in the 
year 1816, in the reign of a king of Burmah called Bodo Piyah, who 
is also the author of the second. As will he seen from the woodcut 
(No. 354), it is practically a dagoba, with five concentric procession- 
paths. Each of these is ornamented by a curious serpent-like balus- 
trade, interspersed with niches containing, or intended to contain, 
statues of Buddha, and is accessible by four flights of steps facing 
the four cardinal points. The whole is surrounded by a low cir- 
cular wall, 7 50 ft. in diameter, said to represent the serpent Ananta. 
Within this is a basement, measuring about 400 ft. across and this, 
with the procession -paths and dagoba on the summit, make uj) 
seven storeys, intended, it is said, to symbolise the mythical Mount 
Meru.^ 

It will be recollected that, when speaking of the great dagobas of 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon, it was pointed out {ante^ p. 190) that they 
had three procession-paths round their bases, ascended in like manner 
by flights of steps opposite the four cardinal points of the compass. 
It is interesting to observe here, after a lapse of 2000 years, and at a 
distance of nearly 1500 miles, the changes have been so small. It is 
true the number of procession-paths has increased from three to five, 
and the terraces become relatively much more important than in the 
older examples ; but, barring this and some changes in detail, the 


^ The above particulars are abstracted 
from a paper by Col. Sladen in the 
‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ 
vol. iv. p. 406, with remarks by 

Col. Yule and others. It is curious that 
there is a discrepancy between the native 
and the Euroj>ean authorities as to the 


number of storeys — not mechanical, of 
course, but symbolical ; whether, in fact, 
the basement should be counted cis a 
storey, or not. The above I believe to 
be the correct enumeration. We shall 
1 presently meet with the same difficulty 
1 in desciihing Boro Budffim in Java. 




Cirrular Pagoda at Mrn^fni. (Fn/jn a Pliologr?i|)Jj,) 
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monuments are practically the same, notwithstanding all the curious 
varieties that have sprung up in the interval. 

The other pagoda at this place was commenced by the same Hng, 
called Mentara Gye, or Bodo Piyah, who died in 1819, and seems to 
have been an attempt to revive the old square forms of Pagan, in the 
same manner as the other was intended to recall memories of the 
older forms of early Indian Buddhism. “ It stands on a basement 
of five successive terraces, of little height, the lower terrace forming 
a square of 450 ft. From the upper terrace starts the vast cubical 
pile of the pagoda, 230 ft. square in plan, and rising, in a solid 
mass, to the height of about 100 ft., with slightly sloping walls. 
Above this it contracts in successive t-erraces, three of which had 
been completed, raising the mass to a height of 165 ft., at the time 
the work was abandoned.” ^ From a model standing near, it is 
inferred that, if completed, it would have risen to the height of 
500 ft. ; it is even now a solid mass containing between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 cubic feet of brickwork. Had it been carried out, it 
would have been the tallest building in the world. It was, how- 
ever, shattered by an earthquake in 1839 ; but, even in its ruined 
state, is as large and imposing a mass of brickwork as is to be 
found anywhere. ~ Since the ptTamids of Egypt, nothing so great 
has been attempted, and it belongs to the 19th century ! 

Moxastehees. 

As Burmah is a country in which the monastic system of Buddhism 
flourishes at the present day to the fullest extent, if we had more 
information regarding its monasteries, or hioums as they are called, it 
might enable us to understand the arrangement of the older ones. 
The travellers who have visited the country have been silent on the 
subject, principally because the monasteries are, in almost all instances, 
less magnificent than the pagodas to which they are attached, and are, 
with scarcely an exception, built of wood— a practice destructive of 
their architectural character, and also depriving them wholly of that 
monumental appearance of stability which is so essential to true 
architectural expression. 

This peculiarity" is not confined to the monasteries ; all residences, 
from that of the poorest peasant to the palace of the king, having been 
constructed from time immemorial of this perishable material. The 
custom has now passed into a law, that no one shall have the power 

erecting buildings of stone or brick, except it be the king himself, 
or unless the edifices be of a purely religious character. Even this 
exception is not always taken advantage of, for the king's palace 

‘ “ Mission to the Court of Ava,’ p. 169. 

- A view of this rain will be found in Yule’s * Mission to Ava,’ plate 23. 
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itself is as essentially a wooden erection as the dwelling of any of 
his subjects. It is, however, not the less magnificent on this account 
—rather, perhaps, more so — immense sums being spent on the most 
elaborate carvings, and the whole being lacquered, painted, and gilt. 



to an extent of which we have no conception in our more sober 
clime. 

The general appearance of the fa 9 ade may be realised from the 
annexed view (Woodcut No. 355) ; but its real magnificence consists 

2 s 2 
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ii\ the profusion of gilding and carving with which ever}' part is 
covered^ and to which it is impossible to do justice on so small a 
scale. 

The same profuse decorations are bestowed upon the monasteries, 
one of which is represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 356;, 
showing a building in which all the defects arising from the use of .-o 
easily carved a material, are earned to excess. If the colouring anti 
gilding could be added, it would represent a building such as the West 
never saw, and, let us hope, never will see ; fe.r, however dazzling 
its splendour, such barbaric magnihcence is woi-thy only of a hall' 
civilized race. 



STo. Burm€'-e Riouiii. (From Col Syme&’ ‘ Embassy to Ava/) 


The naked form of these monasteries — if the expression may be 
used — will be understood from the following Woodcut (No. 357) of 
one recently erected at Maiidale, and, though inhabited, not quite 
finished. It is five storeys in height, and, if I mistake not, as nearly 
reproduces the Lowa Alalia Paya of Ariuradhapura, as the circular 
Meiigun pagoda does the Abhayagiri or Euanwelli dagobas there. 
Here, however, the storeys have lost their meaning ; only one storey 
is used as a reddence ^ — the first, or “ piano nobile,'" as Tve wwld call 
it. The upper storeys are only ornamental reminiscences of past 
utilitarian forms, but which evidently once had a meaning. Had the 
building been completed — perhaps it is now — it would have been 
ornamented with candng as richly as that represented in the pre- 


^ Yule*s ‘Mission to Ava,* p. 163. 
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ceding woodcut, for it is one of the advantages of wooden architec- 
ture, that its decorative features may he added after the fabric is 
practically complete in all essential points. 



Monastery at Maiidak, (From a rhotograih.) 


These many-storeyed Idoiims, witli the tall seveu-st(»reyed spires 
(>howii in Woodcuts Nos. 353 and 356), bring iis back to the many- 
storeyed temples in Nepal, which are in all essential respects so nearly 
identical, that it can hardly be doubted they had a cijinmon origin. 
W e are not yet in a positic.n to point out the connecting links which 
will fuse the detached fragments of this style into a homogeneous 
whole, but it is ]}robably in China that they must he looked for, only 
we know so little rjf the architectural history (.)f the western ])ortion 
of that great country, that we must wait for further information 
before even venturing on this subject. 

The fact that all the buildings of Bnrniah are oi woixl, except the 
pagodas, may also explain how it is that India possesses no architec- 
tural remains anterior to the age of Asoka. Except the comparatively 
few masonr)^ ])agodas, none of which existed prior to his era, there 
is nothing in Burmali that a conflagTatiou of a few hours would not 
destroy, or the desertion of a few years entirely obliterate. That the 
same was the practice of India is almost certain, from the essentially 
wooden forms still found prevailing in all the earlier cave temples : 
and, if so, this fully accounts for the disappearance of all earlier 
inonumeiits. 

We know that wooden architecture was the characteristic of Nin- 
eveh, where all the constructive parts were formed in this perishable 
material ; and from tlie Bible we learn that Scdomon's editices were 
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chiefly so constructed. Persepolis presents us with the earliest instance 
in Asia of this wooden architecture being petrified, as it were — appa- 
rently in consequence of the intercourse its builders maintained with 
Egypt and with Greece. 

In Bunnah these wooden t3q)es still exist in more completeness 
than, perhaps, in any other country. Even if the student is not pre- 
pared to admit the direct ethnographic connexion between the build- 
ings of Burmah and Babylon — which seems hardly to admit of doubt 
— he will at any rate best learn in this country to appreciate much 
in ancient architecture, which without such a living illustration, 
it is hard to understand. Solomon's House of the Cedars of Lebanon 
is, with mere difference of detail, reproduced at Ava or Amirapura ; 
and the palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis are rendered infinitely 
more intelligible by the study of these edifices. Burmah is almost 
equally important in enabling us to understand what an active, 
prosperous Buddhist community may have been in India at a time 
when that religion flourished there ; and altogether, if means were 
available for its full elucidation, it would form one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the History of Architecture in Asia. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

SIAM. 


CONTEXTS. 

Pagodas at Ayuthia and Bangkok — Hall of Audience at Bangkok — General 

Remarks. 


Although the architecture of Siam is yery much less important than 
that of Burmah on the one hand, or Cambodia on the other, it is stiU 
sufiSciently so to prevent its being passed over in a general summary 
of styles. Its worst feature, as we now know it, is, that it is so ex- 
tremely modem. Tip to the 14th century the capital of the country" 
was Sokotay, a city on the Menam, 200 miles from the sea in a direct 
line, and situated close to the hills. This city has not keen visited 
by any traveller in modern times, so we do not know what buildings 
it may contain. About the year 1350 the Siamese were successful 
in their wars with the Cambodians, and eventually succeeded in 
capturing their capital, Intha patha puri, or Indra prestha (Delhi), 
and practically annexing Cambodia to their kingdom. 

Having accomplished this, they moved their capital down to 
Aymthia, a little more than fifty miles from the sea ; and three centuries 
afterwards Bangkok succeeded it, and is now the capital. It is by 
no means certain whether this migration downwards was caused by 
political events and increasing commerce, or from the country gra- 
dually becoming drier and more fit for human habitation. Judging 
from what happened in Bengal in historical times, I should fancy it 
was the latter. 

In India we find civilized nations first established in the Punjab 
and on the watershed between the Sutlej and the Jumna. Between 
2000 and 3000 years b.o. Oude seems to have become dry enough for 
human habitation, and Ayodhya ^ (from which the Siamese capital took 
its name) became the chief city. Between 1000 and 500 b.c. Janak 
pore on the north, and Bajagriha on the south, were the capital cities 
of Bengal ; but both being situated on the hiUs, it was not till Asoka's 
time (250 b.c.) that Patna on the Soane and Vaisali on the Gunduck, 
became capitals ; and still another 1000 years elapsed before Gaur 
and Dacca became important, while Moorshedabad, Hooghly, and 


^ The Siamese invariably change the Indian d into tk. 
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t'alcuttci, are cities of yesterday.^ The same phenomenon seems to have 
fjccurred in Siam, and, what is of still more interest, as we shall 
presently see, in Cambodia. 

As Ayuthia was for three centuries the flourishing capital of one 
</f the great building races of the world, we should, of course, look for 
runsiderable magiiifieence having been displayed in its architecture. 
Vmm the accounts of the early Portuguese and Dutch travellers who 



Ruin', of a IV^'oda at Ayuthia, 


vi^itthl it ill the days of its glory, it seems to have merited the title 
they bestowed u})ou it ot the "Venice of the East,’’ and the remains 
justify their eulogiums. The buildings, however, seem to have been 
principally constructed of brick and wood ; and as the city has now 
bijeii practically deserted for more than a century, the wild fig-trees 

^ For the paiticular:^ of this de^icca- j ‘Journal of the Geological Society,’ 
ton of the Valley of tlie Ganges, see the 1 April, 1863. 
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have everpvliere inserted their roots into the masonry, and decay 
has progressed rapidly among the Tvooden ereeti(jns. As described 
by recent visitors, nothing can be more wildly picturesciue than this 
once splendid city, now overgrown with jungle ; but such a stage of 
decay is, of all conditions, the least favourable to the researches of 
the antiquary. 

The form wliich the older pagodas took at Ayuthia differs in 
many essential respects from those which we find either in India or 
in Burmah. The top or 
upper part has a rounded 
<lomical shape, which we 
can easily fancy to be 
<lerived from the tope, 
but the upright part 
looks more like the sikra 
of a Hindu temple than 
anything Buddhist. If 
we had a few earlier ex- 
amples, perhaps we might 
trace the steps by which 
the one passed into the 
other ; at present the gaps 
in the series are too great 
to be bridged oyer with 
anything approaeliiiig cer- 
tainty. One link, how- 
ever, seems to be supplied 
by the temples of Aakhon 
W at in Cambodia, of which 
more hereafter. 

The same outline is 
fnund in the crowning 
members of the pagodas of 
Bangkok, )>nt they are 
eovered with an elabora- Ruins ot u nt Ayutiiiu. (frum. irouiiot.) 

tion of detail and exuber- 
ance of coloured ornament that has seldom been surpassed, nor is it 
desirable it should be, for it is here carried to an extent truly 
barbarous (Woodcut No. 360). 

Notwithstanding the bad taste wliich they display, these Bangkok 
pagodas are interesting in the history of architecture as exempli:^dng 
the instinctive inode in which some races build, and the innate and 
irrepressible love of architecture they display. But it also shows 
how eadly these higher aspirations degenerate into sometliing veiy 
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like vulgarity, when exerci.sed by a people in .so low a stage of 
civilization as the modern Siamese. 



The same remarks apply to their civic buildings ; palaces and 
porticos, and even dwelling-houses, are all as rich as carving and 


J lalj of Andie) I LM' a! Banj'Kolv. (l'’)'om ’Mtoiljol.) 
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gilding, and painting, can make them ; hut, as in the pagodas, it is 
overdone, and fails to please, because it verges on vulgarity. 

The tj^jical design of all these halls and minor buildings will 
be understood from the preceding woodcut, representing the Hall of 
Audience at Bangkok, Like all the others, it has two roofs inter- 
secting one another at right angles, and a spire of gxeator or less 
elevation on the intersection. Sometimes one, two, or three smaller 
gables are placed in front of the first, each lower than the one behind 
it, so as to give a pyramidal effect to the whole. Generally, the sub- 
mdinate gables are of the same ^Yidth as those in the centre ; but 
."Ometimes the outer one is smaller, forming a porch. In the audience 
liall just (pioted there are three gables each way. These may be seen 
on the right and left of the central spire in the \fiew, but the first and 
'^econd towards the front are hidden by the outer gable. The point 
of sight lacing taken exactly in front, it looks in the view as if there 
were only one in that direction. 

The Burmese adopt the same arrangement in their civil buildings, 
ami in Siam and Burmali the varieties are infinite, from the simple 
Ijavilion with four gables, supported on four pillars,^ to those with 
twelve and sixteen gables, C(niibined witli a greater complication of 
walls and pillars for their support. 

^Vs the >'Siauiese are certainly a(hnncing in civilization, it may be 
asked, AVill imt tlieir arcliitecture be iniju’cved and jnirified by the 
lu’tjce^s ^ The answer is, unfntunately, t()0 easy. The new civilizu' 
Ti<jn is iifjt imligenous, l)ut an importation. The men of j^rogress w^ear 
hat;^, the ladies crinolines, and tliey build palaces with Corinthian 
p<ntic(js and sash-windows. It is the sort of civilization that is 
fnind in tlie Bazar in Calcutta, and it is not desirable, in an archi- 
tectural })uiut of view, at ail events, if, indeed, it is so in any other 
respect. 


^ This form is interesting to as it is 
tiiat a-lopU‘U for the Albeit Memorial m 
Hyde Park, the style of decoration of 


which is al'O much more like that eni' 
ployed in Siam tiiaii anything yet at- 
tempted out of doors in Europe. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JAVA. 

CONTENTS. 

History — Boro Buddor — Temples at Mendoet and Branibanam — Tree and 
Serpent Temples — Temples at Djeing and Snku. 


There is no chai)ter in tlie whole history of Eastern art so full of 
apparent anomalies, or which so completely upsets our preconceived 
ideas of things as they ought to be, as that which treats of the archi- 
tectural histoiy of the island of Java. In the Introduction, it was 
stated that the leading phenomenon in the history of India was the 
continued influx of race after race across the Indus into her fertile 
plain, but that no reflex wave had ever returned to redress the 
balanced This seems absolutely true as regards the west, and practi- 
cally so in reference to the north, or the neighbouring countries on 
the east. Thibet and Burmah received their religion from India, not, 
however, either by comiuest or colonisation, but by missionaries sent 
to instruct and convert. This also is true of Ceylon, and partially so 
at least of Cambodia. These countries being all easily accessible by 
land, or a veiy short sea passage, it is there that we might look for 
migrations, if any ever took place, but it is not so. The one country 
to which they overflowed was Java, and there they colonised to such 
an extent as for nearly 10(M) years to obliterate the native arts 
and ci\dlization, and supplant it by their own. JVlrat is still more 
singular is, that it was not from the nearest shores of India that these 
emigTants departed, but from the western coast. We have alwavs 
been led to believe that the Indians hated the sea, and dreaded lono* 
sea voyages, yet it seems almost certain that the colonists of Java 
came not from the valley of the Ganges, hut from that of the Indus, 
and passed round Ceylon in thousands and tens of thousands on their 
way to their distant sea-girt home. The solution of this difficulty 
may perhaps he found in the suggestion that the colonists were not 
Indians after all, in the sense in which we usually understand the 
term, but nations from the north-west — the inhabitants in fact of 


^ “As for the Indian kings none of 
them ever led an army out of India to 
attempt the conquest of any other 


country, lest they should be deemed 
guilty of injustice.^— Arrian, ‘Indica,’ 
ch, ix. 
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(Tandliara and Cambodia, who, finding no room for new settlements 
ill India Proper, turning to their right, passed down the Indus, and 
'JO light a distant home on this Pearl of Islands. 

Whoever they were, they carried with them the bad habit of all 
their cognate rau‘C>, r)f Avrlting nothing, so that we have practically 
no authentic written record of the settlement and of its subsequent 
hi'Jtory, and v/ere it not that they made up for tliis deficiency to a 
great extent by their innate love of building, we should hardly know 
of their existence in the island. They did, however, build and carve, 
with an energ}^ and to an extent nowhere surpassed in their native 
Linds, and have dignified their new home with imperishable records 
of their art and civilization— records that will be easily read and 
understood, so soon as any one will take the trouble to devote to them 
the attention witli which they deserve to be studied. 

It has been said, and not without reason, that the English did 
more for tlie elucidation of the art^ and history of Java during the 
bve years tliey held the island (1811 to 1816) than the Dutch had 
done during the previous two centuries they had practically been in 
possession. The work of the governor, Sir Stamford Eaffles, is a 
uKjdel rT zealous energy and critical acumen, such as is rarely to be 
found its class in the English language, and is the storehouse from 
which the hulk of our knowledge of the subject must still be derived. 
His efforts in this direction were well seconded by two ' Scotchmen, 
who to<>k up tlie cause with almost equal zeal. One of these, John 
Prawfiird, noted down eveiyffhing he came across with patient 
indu^trv, and accumulated vast stores of information — but he could 
not dmw, and knew nothing of architecture or the other arts, with 
wliich lie had no sympathy. The other, Colin Mackenzie — afterwards 
Snrveyordleiieral of India — drew everything he found of any archi- 
tectural importance, and was the most industrious and successful 
coIlect)'>r of drawings and manuscripts that India has ever known; 
but he could not write. The few essays he attempted are meagre in 
the extreme, and nine-tenths of his knowledge perished with him. 
Had the^e two men been able to work together to the end, they would 
have left little for future investigation. There was, however, still a 
fourth labourer in the field— Dr John Leyden—who, had his life been 
q)ared, could have easily assimilated the w^ork of his colleagues, and 
with his o\yn marv^ellous genius for acquiring languages and know- 
ledge of all sorts, would certainly have lifted the veil that now 
Hirouds so much of Javan history in darkness, and. left very little to 
he desire! in this respect. He died, however, almost before his work 
was begun, and the time was too short, and the task too new, for 
the others to do all that with more leisure and better preparation 
they might have accomplished. 
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During the last sixty years the Dutch have done a good deal to 
redeem the neglect of the previous centuries, but, as lias happened in 
the sister island of Ceylon, it has been without system, and no master 
mind has arisen to give unity to the whole, or to extract from what 
is done the essence, which is all the public care to possess. The 
Dutch Government have, however, published, in four great folio 
volumes, 400 plates, from Mr. AYilsen's drawings, of the architecture 
and sculptures of Boro Buddor ; and the Batavian Society ^ have pub- 
lished sixty-five photographic plates of the same monument : and as 
Dr. Leemans of Leyden has added a volume of text, historical and 
descriptive, there is no monument in the East so fully and so well 
illustrated as this one, and probably none that better desen^es the 
pains that have been bestowed upon it.“ The same Society have also 
published 332 photographs of other Javan antiquities and temples, 
but, unfortunately, for the most part without any accompanying 
text. A thoroughly well qualified antiquary, Heer Brumund, was 
employed to visit the localities, and write descriptions, but unfor- 
tunately he died before his task was half complete. A irngment 
of his work is published in the 33rd volume of the ‘Transactions’ 
of the Society, but it is only a fragment, and just sufficient to make 
us long for more. At the same time an Oriental scholar, Dr. 
Friederich, was employed by Government to translate the numerous 
inscriptions that abound in the island, and which, without doubt, 
would explain away all the difficulties in the history of the island 
and its monuments. Some of these were published in the 26th 
volume of the ‘ Verhandelingen’ in 1856, and more were promised, 
but ill-health and accidents have hitherto prevented this being done, 
and if he should happen to die before publishing the results, the 
accumulations of half a century may perish with him. 

From the above it may be gathered that a considerable amount of 
information exists in English and Dutch publications regarding the 
antiquities of Java, but it is rudis indigestaque moles — descrip- 
tions without illustration, and drawings and photographs without 
description, very few plans, and, except for Boro Buddor, very few 
architectural details ; no statistical account, and no maps on which all 
the places can be recognised. It is provoking to think when so much 
has been done, how little more is required to bring order out of chaos, 
and fuse the whole into one of the most interesting and most easily 
intelligible chapters of architectural history. 


^ ‘ Bataviaasch Genootschap van j quite unsolicited and unexpected. 

Kunsten en Wetenschappen.’ They i ^ ^here are twelve plates illustrating 
have done me the honour of electing | the same monument in Sir Stamford 
me an honorary member of their Society Raffles’ ‘Histoiy of Java.’ 

— an honour I feel all the more as it was 1 
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History. 

Aiiiklst the confusion of their annals, it is rather fortunate that 
the Javans make no claim to more remote political history than the 
fabled arrival in the island of Adji Saka, the founder of the Saka era 
of the Buddliists, in a.d. 7D. It is true that in the 8th or 9th eenturv 
they obtained an abridged translation of the ^ Mahabharata,’ and, 
under the title of the ^Brata Yudha,’ adopted it as a part of their 
O'sm history, assigning sites on the island for all the principal scenes 
<;if that celebrated struggle which took place in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi and Hastiiiapiira, adding only their o^mi favourite Gendara De>a 
(Gandhara), to which the}^ assigned a locality on the north of the 
island.^ It is thus, unfortunately, that history is written in the East, 
and because it is so vvitten, the Javans next thought it necessar}" to 
bring Salivahana, the hjunder of the Saka era, to their island also. 
Having, as Buddhists, adopted his era, their childish vanity required 
his pre^eii<*e there, but as it is certain he never saw tlie island, hi> 
vi<it is fabled to have resulted in failure, and said to have left no traces 
< if ld> presence. 

The next person who aj)pears on the scene is one of the most mys- 
teriou^ in Iiuliau history. In the annals of Siam,- of Cambodia,^ of 
•Tavad und at Amravati,^ a prince of Bom, or Bum, coming from 
Taxila, pla\ s a most important part, but without apjiarently any very 
permanent result. Yowhere is his name given, nor any particulars : 
mo>t pr<:»l)ably it only a reminiscence of King Commerce. Yothiiig 
is metre likely than that the ship^- of the Boman or Byzantine emperors, 
with their di<ci})liued crews, should have made an impression on 
tlie semi-civilised comm unities of these remote lands, and the memory 
be perpetuated in tabled exjJoits to modern times. ^ 

Leaving these fabuhous ages, we at last come to a tradition that 
^eems to rest on a surer foundation. “In the year 525 (a.d. 603), it 
being t(jretold to a king of Kiij’rat, or Gnjerat, that his country would 
<lecay and go to ruin, he resolved to send his son to Java. He em- 
barked with about 5000 followers iu six large and about 100 small 
vessels, and alter a voyage of four months, reached an island the}' 
supposed to be Java ; but finding themselves mistaken, re-embarked, 
and finally settled at ^latarem, in the centre of the island they were 

^ Sir S. RaUies’ ‘ History of Java,’ pi. ^ Society^ (N.S.), voL iii. p. 153. 

•24 •, text, vol. i. p. 465, Svo. edition. ^ « There is little doubt that if the South 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of ' Sea Islanders had at some distant epoch 
Bengal,’ vol. xvii. pp. 86, 87. become civilized without European as- 

•’ Bastian, ‘Die Yolkerder Oestlichen distance, Captain Cook and the early 
Asien/ vol. i, p. 393. explorers would have figured in their 

^ Sir S. Raffles > vol. ii. p. 73. annals as English or French princes. 

‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
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seeking.'"' ‘‘The prince now found that men alone were wanting to 
make a great and flourishing state ; he accordingly applied to Gujerat 
for assistance, when his father, delighted at his success, sent him a 
reinforcement of 2000 people.'' From this period/’ adds the chi'onicle, 
“ Java was known and celebrated as a kingdom ; an extensive commerce 
was carried on with Gujerat and other countries, and the bay of 
Matarem was filled with adventurers from all parts." 

Dm'ing the sovereignty of this prince and his two immediate 
successors, “ the country advanced in fame and prosperity. The city 
of Mendang Kumulan, since called Brambanan. increased in size and 
splendour : artists, particularly in stone and metals, amved from dis- 
tant countries, and temples, the ruins of which are still extant, were 
constructed both at this place and at Boro Buddor, in Kedii, during 
this period by artists invited fr*om India." ^ 

All this is fully confiimied by an inscription found at Meuankabu, 
in Sumatra, wherein a king, who styles himself Maha Raja Adiraja 
Adityadhanna King of Prathama — the first or greatest Java — boasts 
of his conquests and prowess, and he proclaims himself a Buddhist, a 
worshipper of the five Dyani Buddhas, and records liis having erected 
a great seven-storeyed vihara in honour of Buddha.- This inscription 
is dated fifty years later, or in a.i). 656, but its whole tone is so com- 
pletely confirmatory of the traditions just quoted fr’om Sir S. Raffles, 
that there seems little doubt the two refer to events occurring about 
the same time. 

The only other event of importance in these early times bearing 
on our subject is Fa Hian’s visit to the island in a.d. 414, on his 
way fr'om Ceylon to China by sea. The more, however, I think of it 
the more convinced I am that Java the Less, or Sumatra, was really 
the island he visited. It certainly was the labadius, or Yavadwipa, 
of Ptolemy, and the Java the Less of the Arab geographers and of 
Marco Polo ; ^ and aU the cfrcumstances of the voyage seem to point 
rather to this island than to Java proper. His testimony is, how- 
ever, valuable, as the}^ seem to have been united under one emperor 
in A.n. 656, and may have been so two centuries earlier. “In this 
country," he says, “ Heretics and Brahmans flourish ; but the Law' of 
Buddha is not much knowm." ^ As he resided there five months, and 
had been fourteen years in India, he knew perfectly what he was 
speaking about. 


^ Sir S. Raffles’ ‘ History of Java/ vol. 
ii., 8vo. edition, p. 87, et seqq, 

® I am perfectly aware that this is not 
borne out by tlie translation of this in- 
scription given by Dr. Friederich in vol. 
xxvi. of the ‘ Verhandelingen:’ but being 
dissatisfied with its unmeaningness, 1 


took it to my friend, Profebsor Eggeling, 
who is perhaps a better Sanscrit scholar 
than Friederich, and he fully confirms my 
view as above expressed. 

^ Yule’s ‘ Marco Polo,’ vol. ii. p. 264, 
et seqq, 

Beal’s translation, p. 169. 
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That there ^rere Brahmans in these islands before the advent of 
the Buddhist emigrants in the 7 th century seems more than probable 
from the traditions about Tritresta collected by Sir S. Raffles ^ and 
others ; but, if so, they were xlryan Brahmans, belonging to some of 
the non-building races, who may have gone there as missionaries, 
seeking converts, but hardly as colonists or conquerors. Indeed, all 
over the i>land circles of stone are found, either wholty unfashioned 
or carved into rude representations of Hindu deities — so rude that 
even Ganesa can hardly sometimes be recognised ; and it frequently 
requires an almost Hindu trustfulness to believe that these rude 
stones sometimes represent even Siva and Vishnu and other gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon.- It seems as if the early Brahmans tried to 
teach their native converts to fashion gods for themselves, but, 
having no artisdc knowledge of their own to communicate, failed 
miserably in the attempt. The Buddhists, on the contrar}', were 
artists, and came in such numbers that they were able to dispense with 
native assistance, nearly if not altogether. 

The next recorded event that seems to bear on cur investigations 
is the mitsicn of the children of Dewa Kusuma to Kling or India, 
ill order that they might be educated in the Erahmanical religion.^ 
This event took place in a.d. 924, and seems to point distinctly to a 
time when the Buddhist religion, as evidenced by the erection of 
Boro B udder, had died out, and the cj^uasi' Hindu temples of Eram- 
banam and Singa Sari had superseded tho>se of the Buddhists. Those 
at Erambanani are said to have been completed in a.d. 1097, which 
seems an extremely probable date for the Chandi Sewa, cr “ 1000 
temples,'’ which, however, arc much more Jaina than Hindu. From 
that period till the beginning of the 15th century, the series of menu- 
men ',s — many of them with dates upon them are tolerably com- 
plete, and there will be no difficulty in classifying them whenever 
the task is fairly undertaken. 

At this time we hnd the island divided into two kingdoms ; one, 
having its capital at Pajajaram, about forty miles east of Batavia, 
occupied the whole of the western or Sunda part of the island. The 
Suiidas, however, were not a building race, and the portion occupied 


^ Raffles, vol. ii. p. 77, it seqq, 

2 Ab"Ut half of the plv-tograi'hs of the 
Batavian Society are iilled with repre- 
sentations uf these rude deities, vliich 
resemble more the images of Easter 
Island than anything Indian. 

^ Raffles, ‘History of Ja\a,’ vol. ii. 
p. 93. 

* The compilers of the catalogue of 


the p^’ Olographs of the Batavian Society 
use C.3 inate^id of 78 or 79 as the factor 
ior conveiting Saka dales into those of 
the Chiisiian Era. As, howe\er, they 
give no reason for this, aud Bruuiund, 
L-einans and a 1 the best modern authois 
use the Indian Index, it is here adhered 
to throughout. 
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by them need not be again referi’ed to here. It contains no buildings 
except the rude Hindu remains above referred to. 

The eastern portion of the island was occupied by the kingdom 
of Majaphit, founded, apparently, about the year 1300. It soon 
rose to a higher pitch of power and splendour than any of the 
preceding kingdoms, and the capital was adorned with edihces of 
surpassing magnificence, but mostly in brick, so that now they are 
little more than a mass of indistinguishable ruins. When, however, 
it had lasted little more than a centurt^, Mahomedan missionaries 
appeared on the island, and gradually — not by conrpiest or the sword, 
but by persuasion — induced the inhabitants of the island to forsake 
the religion of their forefathers and adopt that of the Arabian Prophet. 
In the year 1479 the Mahomeclans had become so powerful that the 
city of Majapahit was taken by them by storm, and the last Hindu 
dynasty of the island overthrown, and those that remained of the 
foreign race driven to take refuge in the island of Bali.^ 

41ien occurred what was, perhaps, the least-expected event in all 
'Ahis strange eventful history.” It is as if the masons had thrown 
away their tools, and the chisels had dropped from the hands of the 
carvers. From that time forward no building was erected in .Java, 
and no image carved, that is worth even a passing notice. At a 
time when the Mahomedaus were adorning India with monuments of 
gurpassing magnificence no one in Java thought of building either 
a mosque, or a tomb, or a palace tliat would be deemed respectable in 
any second-class state in any part of the world. 

For nearly nine centuries (a.d. G03-1479) foreign colonists had 
persevered in adorning the island with edifices almost unrivalled 
elsewhere of their class ; but at the end of that time, as happened so 
often in India, their blood had become diluted, their race impure, 
their energy efiete, and, as if at the touch of a magician’s wand, they 
disappear. The inartistic native races resumed their sway, and art 
vanished frcm the land, never, probably, again to reappear. 


Bono Buddor. 

There may be older monuments in the island of Java than Boro 
Buddor, but, if so, they have not yet been brought to light. The 
rude stone monuments of the western or Sunda end of the island may, 
of course, be older, though I doubt it ; but they are not architectural, 
and of real native art we know nothing. 

When Sir S. Baffles and J. Crawfurd wrote their works, no 


i These latter dates are taken from i perfectly well ascertained, no reference 
Raffles and Crawfind, but as they are | seems needful. 

2 T 2 
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nifcUi^ e\i>tetl ut‘ verifying dattv hy cuiupari:?oii of styles, and it is, 
therefore, little to be wondered at if the first gives a.d. 1360,^ and 
the second a.d. 1344- as the date of this building. The former, 
however, wa> nut deceived by this date, inasmuch as at i)age 67 
he says, The edilices at Singa Sari were probably executed in the 
8th or 9 th century. They nearly resemble those of Brambanam and 
Boro Boddor. It is probable the whole were constructed about the 
same period, or t\dthin the same centur}" ; at any rate, between the 
6th and 9th century of the Christian Era.” This, perhaps, errs 
a little the other way. Heer Brumund, on historical grounds, places 
Boro Buddor “in the 9th, perhaps even in the 8th century of 
the Christian Era.”^ On architectural grounds I would almost un- 
hesitatingly place it a century earlier. The style and character of 
its sculptures are so nearly identical with those of the latest caves at 
Ajunta (Xo. 26, for instance), and in the western Ghats, that they 
look as if they were executed by the same artists, and it is difficult to 
conceive any great interval of time elapsing between the execution of 
the two. If I am correct in placing the caves in the first half of the 7th 
century, we can hardly be far wrong in assigning the commencement, 
at least, of the Javan monument to the second half of that centuiT- 
This being so, I am very much inclined to believe that Boro Buddor 
may be the identical seven -storeyed vihara, mentioned by Aditya 
Dliarma in his inscription at Menankabu.^ Its being found in 
Sumatra does not appear to me to militate against this view. Asoka's 
inscriptions are found in Gandhara, Saurastra, and Orissa, but not in 
Behar. At home he was known : but it may be that he desired to 
place a permanent record of his greatness in the remote portions 
of his dominions. The date of the inscription, a.d. 656, accords so 
exactly with the age I would assign to it from other sources, that it 
may at least stand for the present. Of course, it was not completed 
at once, or in a few years. The whole group, with Chandi Pawon 
and Mendout, may probably extend over a century and a half— down,, 
say, to A.D. 800, or over the whole golden age of Buddhism in the 
island. 

It certainly is tbrtimate for the student of Buddhist art in India 
that Boro Buddor (Woodcuts iVos. 362 aud 363) has attracted so much 
attention ; for, even now, the five folio volumes of plates recently- 
devoted to its iUustration do not contain one figure too many for the 


* ‘History of Java,’ vol. ii. p. S5. 

® ‘ Dictionary of Indian Archipelago,’ 

p. 66. 

s ‘Boro Boudour,’ par Dr. C. Lee- 
mans. Leyden, 1874, p. 536. I quote 
from the French translation, having lent 
my original Dutch copy to Dr. Mayo 


of Xew College, Oxford. It was inad- 
vertently lacked among his baggage 
^vhen lie went to Fiji. 

Also* Verhandelingen/ 
'c., \ol. x.xvi. p. 31 j ct seqq. One of his 
inscriptions— the fourth— was found in 
Java proper. 
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30:i. Rlevatioii and Section of Temple of Boro Buddor. (From an unpublished Plato intended for Sir Stamford RaffloH ‘ Hiatory of Java.’] 
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purpose of rendering its peculiaritie;? available for scientific purposes : 
the fact being that this monument was erected just at the time when 
the Buddhist system attained its greatest development, and just 
before its fall. It thus contains within itself a complete epitome of 
all we learn from other sources, and a perfect illustration of all we 
know of Buddhist art or ritual. The 1000 years were complete, 
and the story that opened upon us at Bharhut closes practically at 
Boro Buddor. 

The fundamental formative idea of the Boro Buddor monument 
is that of a dagoba with five procession -paths. These, however, have 
become square in plan instead of circular ; and instead of one great 
domical building in the centre we have here seventy -two smaller 
ones, each ('Ontainiiig tlie statue of a Buddha (Woodcut No. 364), 



Section of one ilie smallei 36'.. E'evati-m of principal Dorre at Boro BudUor. 

Doiti^^s at Bi.io Buddor. (From Sir S RdtHesa’ ‘ History ot Java/) 

visible through an open cage-like lattice-work ; and one larger one 
in the centre, which was quite solid externally (Woodcut No. 365), 
blit had a cell in its centre, which may have contained a relic or some 
precious object. There is, however, no record of anything being 
found ill it when it was broken into. All this is, of course, an immense 
development beyond anything we have hitherto met with, and a sort 
of half-way house between the majestic simplicity of the x\bhayagiri 
at Aiiiiradhapura, and the somewhat tawdiy complexity" of the pagoda 
at Mengiiii (Woodcut No. 354). 

^ ith the idea of a dagoba, however, Boro Buddor also combines 
tluit of a vihara, such as that illustrated by Woodcuts Nos. 66, 67. 
There the cells, though only copied solid in the rock, still simulated 
the residences of the monks, and had not yet advanced to the stage 
we find ill the Gaiidhara monasteries, where the cells of monks had 
become niches for statues. Here this is carried further than in any 
example found in India, The cells of the Mahavellipore example 
are here repeated on every face, but essentially as niches, and are 
occupied by 436 statues of Buddha, seated in the usual cross-legged 
attitude. In this respect Boro Buddor is in advance of the Takht-i- 
Bahi, wliich is the monument in India that most nearly approaches 
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to it in mythological significance. So great, indeed, is the similarity 
between the two, that whatever date we assign to the one drags with 
it that of the other. It would, indeed, be impossible to understand 
how, in the 7th century, Buddhism had been so far developed towards 
the modem j^epalese and Thibetan systems if we liad not these Gand- 
hara monasteries to fall back upon. On the other hand, having so 
similar a Buddhist development in Java in the 7th century, it seems 
difficult to separate the monuments of the north-west of India from it 
by any very long interval of time. 

As will be observed from the plan and elevation (Woodcuts Nos. 362, 
363, page 645), the monument may be described either as a seven or 
a nine-storeyed vihara, according as we reckon the platform on which 
the seventy “two small dagobas stand as one or tliree storeys. Its 
basement measures over 400 ft. across, but the real temple is only 
300 ft. from angle to angle either way. It is not, however, either 
for its dimensions or the beauty of its architectural design that Boro 
Buddor is so remarkable, as for the sculptures that line its galleries. 
These extend to nearly 5000 ft. — almost an English mile — and as 
there are sculptures on both faces, we have nearly 10,000 lineal ft. 
of bas-reliefs ; or, if we like to add those which are in two storeys, 
we have a series of sculptures, which, if arranged consecutively in 
a row, would extend over nearly three miles of ground. Most of 
them, too, are singularly well preserved; for when the Javans were 
converted to Mahomedanism it was not in anger, and they were not 
urged to destroy what they had before reverenced ; they merely 
neglected them, and, except for earthquakes, these monuments would 
now be nearly as perfect as when first erected. 

The outer face of the basement, though extremely rich in archie 
tectural ornaments and figure -sculptures, is of comparatively little 
historical import: nee. The first enclosed- -or, as the Dutch call it, 
the second— gallery" is, of all the five, the most interesting historically. 
On its inner wall the whole life of Sakya Muni is pourtrayed in 
120 bas-reliefs of the most elaborate character. The first twenty- 
four of these are occupied with scenes in the Tusita heavens, or 
events that took place before the birth. In the twenty -fifth we 
have Maya's dream, depicted exactly as it is at Bharhut or Sancln, 
700 or 800 5 "ears earlier. In the following sculptures it is easy to 
recognise all the familiar scenes of his life, his marriage, and domestic 
happiness, till he meets the four predictive signs ; his subsequent 
departure from home, and assumption of the ascetic garb ; his life in 
the forest : his preaching in the Deer-garden at Benares — the whole 
Lalita Vestara, in short, pourtrayed, with very few variations from 
the pictures we already possess from Gandhara to Amravati, with 
this singular exception : in all Indian examples the birth and the 
Nirvana are more frec[uently repeated than any other events ; for 
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some reason, not easily guessed, they are omitted here, though all 
the events that preceded and followed them are minutely detailed^ 
Belovv these bas-reliefs depicting the life of Buddha is an equally 
extensive series of 120 bas-reliefs of subjects taken from the Jataka, 
all of which might, no doubt, be easily identified, though this has not 
yet been attempted. 

In the three galleries above this Buddhism is represented as a 
religion. (Iroups of Buddhas — three, five or nine — are repeated 
over and over again, mixed with Bodhisatwas and saints of all sorts. 
Among these, the five Dhyani Buddhas are conspicuous in aU, perhaps 
more than all, the variety of manifestations which are known in 
Nepal and Thibet,- which, as Lassen points out, almost inevitably 
leads to the conclusion that this form of faith was introduced from 
Nepal or Western Thibet.^ 

Whether tliis is exactly so or not, no one probably who is familiar 
with Buddhist art in its latest age on the w'estem side of India will 
probably doubt that it was from these parts that the builders of Boro 
Buddor migrated. The character of the sculptures, and the details of 
the ornamentation in cave 26 at Ajunta, and ] 7 at Nassick, and more 
especially in the later caves at Salsette, at Kondoty, Montpezir, and 
(jther places in that neighbourhood, are so nearly identical with what 
is found in the Javan monument, that the identity of the workmen 
and workmanship is unmistakable. It is true we have no monument 
in that part of India to which w^e can point that at all resembles 
Boro Buddor in design, but then it must be borne in mind that there 
is not a single structural Buddliist building now existing within the 
limits of the cave region of Western India. It seems absurd, however, 
to suppose that so vast a community confined themselves to caves, 
and caves only. They must have had structural buildings of some 
^oit in their towns and elsewhere, but not one fragment of any such 
now exists, and we are forced to go to Gandhara, in the extreme north- 
we>t, for our nearest examples. As already pointed out, there are 
many points of similarity between Jamalgiri, and more especially 
between Takht-i-Bahi and Boro Buddor; and if any architect, who 
was accustomed to such work, would carefully draw and restore these 
northern monasteries, many more might become apparent.^ We know 

^ All these, or nearly all, have been ^ pistes 1-4, and to the very infeiior woik 
identihed by Dr. Leomun.. in the text ; uf Sehlagintweit, ‘ Buddlii^mus in Thi- 
that accompanies the plates. j bet.’ 

If Brian Hodgso.pvould attfuipt it, ! ^ ‘ indisohe Altertliumskunde.’ vol. iv. 

he perhaps alone could explain all this j p, 467. 

vast and bewiideriiig raytholo,^. At | ^ General Cunningham’s drawings 

present our means of identiftcation is , though nearly sufficient for anyone as 
almostwholly contined tohisrepre^futa- j lamiliar with all the stvle^^ as I have 
tion in the second ^ollmleot the -Irans- ! become, are not enough for "anyone who 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society, ! i. a Granger to the s„l,jert I do not 
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enough even now to render this morally oertaiiij though hardly suffi- 
cient to prove it in the face of much that ma}’ be brought forward 
by those w*ho care to doubt it. Meanwhile, my impression is, that if 
we knew a.s much of these Gandhara monasteries os we know of Boro 



Buddor, we could tell the interval of time that separated them, probably 
within half a century at least. 


indeed, know any Englishman who has 
the knowledge, combined with the powers 
.of drawing, to be entrusted with this task. 


A Frenchman might be found who could 
do it, if he would be content to restrain 
his imagination. 
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Stretching such evidence as to at present have, as far as it will 
bear, we can hardly bring the Takhtd-Bahi monastery within one cen* 
tury of Boro Biiddor. It may be two — and Jamalgiri is still one or 
two centuries more distant in time. But, on the other hand, if we had 
not these Gandhara monasteries to refer to, it would be difficult to 
believe that the northern system of Buddhism could have been so 
completely developed, even in the 8th centur}", as we find it at 
Boro Buddor. It is this wonderful progress that has hitherto made 
the more modern date of that monument probable — it looks so much 
in advance of anything we know of in Indian Buddhism. But all 
this we must now rense by the light these Javan monuments throw 
on the subject. 

Being merely a p}Tamid, situated on the summit of a hill, there 
were no constructive difficulties encountered in the erection of Boro 
Buddor, and it is consequently no wonder that it now remains so 
entire, in spite of its being, like all Javan buildings, erected 
wholly without mortar. It is curious to observe, however, how faith- 
fully its architects adhered to the Indian superstition regarding 
arches. ^Jdiey did not even think it necessar}" to cut off the angles 
of the corbel-stones, so as to simulate an arch, though using the 
pointed-arched forms of the old chaitya caves of the west. The two 
system^ are well exemplified in the preceding TToodcut (No. 366), but 
it runs throughout. All the niches are surmounted by arch forms — 
circular, elli})tical, or pointed — but all are constructed borizontally, 
and it may be added that, in nine cases out of ten, the keystones are 
adorned with a mask, as in this last example. 


Mexdoet. 

At a place called Meudoet, about tw^o and a half miles from Boro 
Biuhlur, there is a temple of a very different class, which, though 
Muall, is of extreme interest fur the history of Javan architecture. It 
stands on a basement 70 ft. sipiare, and 15 ft. to 16 ft. high. The 
temple it-elf is about 45 ft. square, including a projection on each face, 
which gives it a slightly cnicifonn shape. Inside is a cell, about 
20 ft. s([iiare, roofed by an inverted pyramid of steps, in which are 
three colossal images seated, and about 11 ft. high each. The central 
one is Buddha, curly headed of coinse, and clad in a diaiffianous robe.^ 
Tlie two other colosfi, though liaving only two arms each, are almost 
certainly intended for Vishnu and 8iva. On one of the fiices, exter- 


1 Col. Vule, fr-m whose account j by Wilseu Verliandelirgen,’ vol. xix. 

of these pa'ticulars are taken (’ .iouinal ; p. lOb) I think settles the question, that 
of the Asia ic Society 0 1 Bengal’ Htf.g he u intended to be represented 
calk it “ nearly naked” ; but a drawing ■ clothed. 
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nally, is Laksmi, eight-armed, seated on a lotus, with attendants. 
On another face is a figure, four-armed, seated cross-legged on a lotus, 
the stem of which is supported by two figures with seven-headed 
snake-hoods. It is in fact a slightly altered repetition of a group 
inserted among the older sculptures on the fagade of the cave at 
Karli.i That insertion I have always believed to be of the 6th or 7th 
century ; this gToup is certainly slightl}- more modern. The curious 
part of the matter is, that the Mendoet exanqde is so very much more 
refined and perfect than that at Karli. The one seems the feeble 
effort of an expiring art ; the Javan example is as refined and elegant 
as anything in the best ages of Indian sculpture. The same remarks 
apply to the sacred tree under which the figure is seated. Like 
all the similar conventional trees at Boro Buddor, they are compli- 
cated and refined beyond any examples known in India. 

The gTeat interest, however, of this little temple arises from the 
fact that it almost certainly succeeded immediately to Boro Buddor. 
If it is correct to assume a.d. 650-750 as the period during which 
that temple was erected, this one must have been built betAveen a.d. 
750 and a.d. 800. It shows, too, a progress in design at a time when 
Buddhist art in India Avas marked by decay : and it exhibits such pro- 
gress ill inAdholog}^, that though there can be no doubt as to the purity 
of the Buddhism of Boro Buddor, anyone might fairly argue that this 
temple belonged either to that religion or to Hinduism. It is in fact 
one of those compromises that in India AA^ould be called Jaina ; in other 
words, one of those transitional examples of Avhich we have many in 
Java, but the Avant of Avliich leaves such a gap in our history of 
architecture in India. 


Brambaxam. 


At a distance of twenty miles south-east from Boro Buddor is a 
gi'oup of temples, marking the site of the old Hindu capital of the 
island, AAdiich are almost as interesting as that great temple itself. 
They are unfortunately much less known, or, at all events, have not 
been illustrated to anything like the same extent. They are, how- 
eA^er, so much more ruined, that it may be owing to this that their 
details baA^e not been so completely made out ; but from whatever 
cause, we cannot speak of them with the same confidence as of Boro 
Buddor. 

The oldest gTOup at Brambanam seems to be that knoAvn as Loro 
Jongram, consisting of six larger temples, enclosed in a wall, and sur- 
rounded by fourteen smaller cells.- dliey may be of the age ofDeva 


^ An imp'-^rfect representation of this p^ate .53. 
sculpture will be found i't the ‘Journal - Sir S. Raffles’ ‘ History of Java,' vol. 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ a’oI. vi. ii. plate 32, 
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Ko:<iinuij or of the bei^iiiiiing of the 9th century, and possibly are not 
the earliest Hindu temples here, but till we have more illustrations it 
is impossible to speak of thi> with coutideiice. 

The great interest of the place centres in a temple known as the 
uhaiidi Siwa, or. ‘‘thousand temples,’* whirh is, or was, when complete, 
only second to Boro Biiddor in interest. The general character of the 
great temple will be understood from the annexed plan of a smaller 
one at the same place T Woodcut No. 86 7). Both consist of a central 

temple, surrounded by a number 
of smaller detached cells. In 
this instance there are only 
sixteen >such, each of which is 
supposed to have contained an 
image — Buddha — Jaina, or 
Saiva, according to the dedica- 
tion of the central cell. 

In the great temple the ceii' 
tral cell measured 45 ft. each 
way, and ’with the four at- 
tached cells, one of which served 
as an entrance porch, it formed 
a cross 90 ft. each way, the 
whole being raised on a richly 
ornamented square base. This 
building i> richly and elaborately ornamented with carving, but 
^^ith a singular absence of figure^sculpture, which renders its dedi- 
cation not easy to be made out ; but the most remarkable feature 
of the whole gToup is the multitude of smaller temples which 
suiToimd the central one, 238 in number. Immediately beyond 
the S([uare terrace whicli su}>ports the central temple stand twenty- 
eight of these— a square ot eight on ea'ch side, counting the 
angular ones both ways. Bet’ond these, at a distance of 35 ft., is 
the second square, forty-four in number ; between this and the next 
low is a “wide space of above SO ft., in which there are only six 
temples, t^^o in the centre of the north and south faces, and one on 
each of the others. I he two outer rows of temples are situated close 
to one another, hack to back, and are 160 in number, and form a 
><piare, each face of which is about 525 ft. All these 238 temples are 
dmilar to one another, about 12 ft. sipuire at the base, and 22 ft. IxigW 


is taken j mistake arising, 1 believe, from the 
rom ^ ir btamtoil Raffles ’History of i scales in the original drawings — now 
^va, second edition, voL ii 'p. 17, ctseqq, ; before me— being in Rlieinland roods, 
ho\\e\er, do not quite agree which are not always converted into 
with the measuren^eiits in the text, a ' English feet 



Stjial! Temple at Brambaiiam. 
(From a Di-awing at tbe India Office.) 
Xo Stale. 
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all rielily carved aud uniauieiited, and iu every one is a small square 
cell, in which was originally placed a cross-legged figure, probably of 
one of the Jaina saints, though the drawings which have been hitherto 
published do not enable us to determine whom they represent — the 
draughtsmen not being aware of the distinction between Buddhist 
and Jaina images. 

When looked a little closely into, it is evident that the Chandi 
Siwa is neither more nor less than Boro Buddor taken to pieces, and 
spread out, with such modifications as were necessar}" to adapt it to 
that compromise between Buddhism and Bralunanism which we call 
Jaina. 

Instead of a central dagoba, \\dth its seventy-two subordinate one^^, 
and its five procession-paths, with their 436 niches containing figures 
of Buddha, we have here a central cell, wdth four subordinate ones, 
each containing no doubt similar images, and surrounding these 236 
cells, containing images arranged in five rows, with paths betw^een, 
but not joined together with sculpture -bearing screens, as in the earlier 
examples, nor joined side by side witli the sculpture on their fronts, 
or inside, as was invariably the case in similar temples in Gujerat of 
the same age. 

Sir Stamford Raffles states a.d. 1098 ^ for the completion of this 
temple which, from the internal evidence, I fancy cannot be far 
from the truth. It w'ould, however, be extremely interesting if it 
could be fixed with certainty, as these Javan monuments will probably 
be found to be the only means we have of bridging over the dark 
ages in India. Already we can see that Takht-i-Bahi, Boro Buddor, 
and Chandi Siwa foim landmarks in a series extending over at least 
500 years, which we may hope some day to fill up, though the materials 
for it do not at present exist. We have not even coiTect drawings 
of the pickle-bottle-like cells of the Gandhara monasteries, and tliose 
at Chandi Siwa are so ruined, that it is difficult to make out their 
form. It seems, ho^vever, quite clear that they, ^vith the domes and 
spires that crowm the cells of the Boro Buddor fa 9 ade, form parts of 
one connected series. They are, in fact, merely developments of one 
form which, with a little infoianation, it would be very easy to trace 
back to its original source. 

Tree and Serpext Temples. 

There is still another class of temples in Java which, when properly 
investigated, promises to tlirow great light on some vexed questions 
of Indian m}i:hology and art. They are found principally in the 


^ ’History of Java,' vol. ii. p. So. Craw- j iidence can be placed on his dates for 
lurd makes it 1266 to 1296 ; but no con- | buildings. 
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pronnces of Kecliri and Malang, in the eastern part of the island, 
and, from dates on some of them, seem to be among the most modem 
examples of Javan art, all hitherto known being dated in the centur}^ 
preceding the overthrow of Majapahit in a.d. 1479. 

Vowv of these are described by^Heer Brumund,^ but only one, so 
far as I kiiuw, that of Panataram in Kediri, has been photographed, 
and nr; plans (.r architectural details of any have yet been published 
It (•oir-e([aenrlv difficult to speak with certainty regarding them, 
kilt the}' are too interesting to le passed over in silence. The annexed 
Wdudcut will convey some idea of that at Panataram, though neces- 
'^arilv nn too siiiail a scale to render all its details recognisable. 
(<'euerally they may Le described as three-storeyed pyramids, having a 
tlat ])latf ;nn cii the tup, with a well-hole in its centre open to the sky, 
III till- iiistaiu'C the lower ])Iatform, so far as I can make out, is about 
li)u ft. Mjuare, with a projection or bastion on each face, behind 
\shirh the -tuirs leading to its summit are arranged, as in the great 
i’eylnne^e dagul a< (na/c, ]>. 190 ). From this a Bight of sixteen steps 
lead- direct to the jJatfonu of the seccncb and a similar flight to that 
<4* tlie third ^tcrey. The Ija-enieiit liere is ornamented with numerous 
ba->-relier'^ on panels, representing subjects, taken principally from the 
‘ Pmmayana,' but man}' also from local legends. Each of these is 
.separated from that next it, ly a panel, with a circular medallion, con- 
taitiiiiL; a couvmitirnal animal, or a foliaged ornament. The bas-reliefs 
*4 the Nt'cnnd -turey are better executed, and, from their extent, more 
intt've>ting ; their subject.-, however, seem to be all taken from local 
logon J.- imt yet ideutitied. The third is ornamented by panels, with 
win-ed tiuuve-. gviflou-, Bariiilas, and flying monsters, more spirited 
and 1 etter executed than any similar flgures are in any examples of 
Hindu art I am acM[uainted with. 

Aeei.rdiiu to lleer Bruniuiul, the temifle of Toeinpang is quite 
equal t> thi-. “It i-, he Miys, ‘‘the most beautiful in Melang. It 
leave- tle>-e ot Sinua ^sari far behind, and may be called the Bore 
budde.r (4 Melang, - I iiiortnnately we have nothing but verbal 
dcMudptinuv ot the-e teuqdes and of those on the mountain of Sangra- 
baiu, -0 it i- impu^'^Hdc to leel quite sure about their arrangement or 
ap[»earaneo : but tho^e who have seen them, all describe them as 
shiiilar. we must i-e content with this assurance till some photographer 
^i-it- tlie place, or. what would be better, till some one goes there 
capable ot making a plan and drawing and a few architectural 

detaih. 

^Ihe mu-t remarkable peculiarity of these teiraced temples is that 
a I a well-hole in the centre of their upper platform, extending 
appareiitl} to thedr ba-eincnt. Sometimes it appears to be square, at 


Boro r>oc Idoer, p, 433. 


' Verliaudelmgen,’ vol. x.xxiii. p. 222. 
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others oiiviilar. laid eularuiii;^ it clej^cends, being 7 ft. or 10 ft. wide 
at top. 

Both Heer Brunuind and Dr. Leemaiis expend a considerable 
ainrjiuit of in^eiiuit}' in trying to explain the mystery of these well- 
templesd Both a-'>aiue that the ^vells were covered with pavilions 
or cell -temples ijvamer tempeL). but t\'itliout any warrant, so far 
I can make out. At Panatarain, fur instance, the parapet of the 
upper terrace is a frail structure, that any man with a crowbar might 
destroy in a morning, or any earthijuake would certainly shake down ; 
yet neither it nor a single stone elsewhere in this temple has been 
displaced ; but of this central pavilion not one vestige now remains, 
either in situ or strewn around. Besides this, a temple without a floor, 
and with nothing inside but a facilis descensus of 20 ft. or 30 ft., and 
no means recocare ijraduw^ does not seem likely to have been popular 
either with priests or people, and in fact no form of worship can be 
suggested that would be suitable to them. Neither here nor else- 
where does there seem anything to controvert the theory that these 
wells were always open to the upper air. 

The only suggestion that occurs to me as at all likely to meet 
the case is that they were Tree-temples ; that a sacred tree was 
planted ill these well-holes, either on the A’irgin soil, or that they 
were wholly or partially filled with earth and the tree planted in 
them. The Bo-tree at Buddh Gaya is planted on a terrace, and 
raised 30 ft. above the plain, ascended on one .'-ide by steps ; but no 
excavations have been made, or at least published, which would 
show whether or not there were three storeys on the three other 
^ides. The Xaha Vihara at Ceylon, or the temple of the Bo-tree, 
is, ill reality, just such a temple as that at Pauataram. It is ap- 
parently in five— practically, in three— storeys, with the tree planted 
ill a well-hole on its summit. We have, unfortunately, no plan of 
it or of the Javan temples ; but if any one will read Captain 
Chapman’s description of the Maha Vihara,- and compare it with 
Heer Briimuud’s of temple^ in Malang and Kediri, abstracted by 
Dr Leemaiis,''^ I do not think lie can fail to see the resemblance. 
No plan has yet been made of the Ceylonese vihara, and such photo- 
graphs as exist have been taken with no higher aim than to make 
piett\ pictuies , so that it is extremely diflicult to anive at any 
comet notions as to its form. Meanwhile the following w^oodcut 
(No, 369), copied literaUy from one in Sir Emerson ^TenneiiPs 
book, will convey an idea of its general appearance. The structure 
is holly in brick, and its ornamentation was consequently painted 


^ ‘Boro Botridoer, p. 430. ’^erliande- ! eietr,’ vol xiii. p, 166. 
lingen, vol. xxxiii. p. 222. ^ s ‘ Boro Boeddoer, ’ pp 433- 139. 

- ‘Joiunal of the Royal AsialiL- So- 
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on plaster, which has wholly^ disappeared, so that no means of 
comparison exist between the two modes of decoration. With regard 
to the Javanese sculptures on these temples, it is safe to assert 
that not one of them shows any trace of Buddhism — none even that 



3j9 View of the Malia Vihara, Anuradhapura. (From Sir E. Tenner t’d ‘Ceylon.*) 


could be called Jainism— nor any trace of the Hindu religion as now 
known to us. We are, fn* instance, perfectly familiar with the Hindu 
Pantheon, as illustrated hy the sculptures of the nearly contemporary 
temple of Hullabid (0/72.^ p. 402 ) ; but not a trace of these gods or 
goddesses, nor of any of the myths tlc.re pourtrayed, is to le found 
in these well -temples. Whatever they are. they belong to a religion 
different from any whose tempJes we have hitherto met with in this 
volume, but one wliose mytlis pervade tlie whole story of Indian 
mythology. The woi'sliip of trees seems to have been taken up in 
succession by the Buddhists, Jainas, and Vaishnavas, but may be 
earlier than either, and may, in like manner, have survived all three. 

In India, at the present day, there is nothing so common as to 
see in the villages of Bengal little three-storeyed pyramids of mud 
—exact models of these Javan temples— -on the top of which is 
planted the Tulsi shrub, the sacred pl.ut of the Vaishnavas 
sanctum^ or Sweet Basil), which succeeded the Ficus rdigiosa in the 
affections of the Hindus. Fre(puently, however, this emblem is planted 
in vases, or little models of ordinary temples the top of which is 
hollowed out for the purpose. Xumbers of the.se exist also in Java; 
but no one— at least in recent times— having Hsited the island who 
was familiar with the ordinary domestic religion of the Hindus, the 


^ This is by no means so certain ; but till some one capable of observing visits the 
place, we must assume it. 
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Dutch anticiiiarinns have mistaken every model of a dagoba— of trhich 
thousands exist in India — and described it as a lingam, and ever}' 
Tulsi vase as a Yoni. In most cases they are neither the one nor the 
other. Even this mistake, however, is instructive, as it shows how 
much of their emblems, at least, these religions interchanged in the 
ages of toleration. They are distinct enough now, but before a.d. 750 
it is difficult to draw a line amAvhere. 

At Panataram there is another temple, which, if any one in the 
island is entitled to be called a Serpent temple, certainly merits 
that appellation. The Batavian Society have devoted twenty-two 
photogTaphs to the illustration of its sculptures, but have given no 
plan and not one S 3 dlable of description. There is not even a general 
view from which its outline might be gathered, and no figure is 
introduced from which a scale might be guessed. Its date appears 
to be A.T). 1416. The figures, however, from which this is inferred are 
not on the temple itself but on a bath or tank attached to it, though, 
from the clmracter of its sculptures, it is almost certainly coeval. 

The reason why it is called a Serpent temple is, that the whole of 
the basement -moulding is made up of eight great serpents, two on 
each face, whose upraised heads in the centre form the side pieces of 
the steps that lead up to the central building, whatever that was. 
I'hese serpents are not, however, our familiar seven-headed Nagas 
that we meet with everywhere in India and Cambodia, but more like 
the fierce crested serpents of Central America. The seven-headed 
serpent does occur veiy frequently among the sculptures at Boro 
Buddor — never independently, however, nor as an object to be wor- 
shipped, but as adorning the heads of a Naga people who come to 
worship Buddha or to take a part in the various scenes represented 
there. Even then they are very unlike the Indian Naga, wffiose hood 
is unmistakably that of an expanded cobra. Those at Boro Buddor 
and Panataram are crested snakes, like that represented in the Japanese 
woodcut in ‘Tree and Serpent Worship,' i)age 56. 

The sculptures on these monuments are not of a religious or 
mythological character, but either historical or domestic. What they 
represent may easily be ascertained, for above each scene is a short 
descriptive inscription, quite perfect, and in a character so modem 
that I fancy any >;cholar on the spot might easily read them. It. 
probabl} , ha.'? been done, but our good friends the Dutch are never in 
a hurry”, and we mu^t, consequently, wait. 

Weanvhile it Lurious? to observe that we know of only two 
monuments in our whole history which are so treated, and these the 
earliest and the last of the great school that at Bharhut, so often 
alluded to above, erected two centuries before Christ : and this one, 

I Not however, of rhe more modern of Tem]ae^, inasmuch as when John 
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erected in the loth centiir}', while the struggle with the Mahomedan 
religion was gathering around it that strength, which, within half a 
century from that time, finally extinguished the faith to which it 
belonged. 

There is one other temple of this class at a place called Matjan- 
pontih, regarding which some more information would be interesting. 
It is described by Heer Brumund as partly of brick, partly of stone, 
but singularly rich in ornamentation. “The sub-basement,” he says, 
“ is composed of a tortoise and two serpents ; the heads of these three 
animals unite on the west face and fonii the entrance.’’ ^ 

This and mam’ others of the descritDtion are nearly unintelli- 
gible without illustrations, but many of them seem to point to a class 
of Serpent temples, which, if better known, might throw considerable 
light on the mystery that still shrouds that form of faith in India. 

Djeixg Plateau. 

On an elevated plateau, near the centre of the island, on the back 
of Mount Prahu, there exists a gTonp of some five or six small temples. 
They are not remarkable either for the size or the beauty of their 
details, when compared with those of the buildings we have just been 
describing ; but they are interesting to the Indian antiquary, because 
they are Indian temples pure and simple and dedicated to Indian 
gods. So far, we feel at home again ; but what these temples tell 
us further is, that if Java got her Buddhism from Gujerat and the 
mouths of the Indus, she got her Hinduism from Teliiigana and the 
mouths of the Kistnah. These Djeing temples do not show a trace of 
the curved-lined sikras of Orissa or of the Indo-Aryan style. Had the 
Hindus gone to Java from the valley of the Ganges, it is almost im- 
possible they should not have carried with them some examples of 
this favourite form. It is found in Burmah and Siam, but no trace 
of it is found anywhere in Java. 

Nor are these temples Dra vidian in any proper sense of the word. 
They are in storeys, but not with cells, nor any reminiscences of such ; 
but they are Ohalukyan, in a clear and direct meaning of the term. 
The building most like these Javan temples illustrated in the preceding 
pages is that at Buchropully (Woodcut No. 216), which would pass 

Crawfurd visited Ava in 1826, he de- nearly identical the descriptions are 
scribes (p. 162, 2nd ed.) his visit to a j with those which might be written over 
temple just finished by the reigning any Buddhist series. All the scenes 
monarch, which was adorned with a ' there depicted are not perhaps to be 
series of paintings on plaster represent* 1 found at Bharhut or Sanchi, but all are 
ing scenes from the life of Buddha. ' at Amravati, and in the Gandhara mo- 
Each of these had a legend in the nasteries, or are to be found among the 
modern Burmese character written over sculptures at Boro Buddor. 
it; and it is curious to observe how i ‘Boro Boeddoer,* p. 433. 

* 2 u 2 
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without remark in Java if deprived of its portico. It, however, like 
all the Chalukyan temples we know of in India, especially in the 
Nizam’s territory, is subsequent to tlie 10th century. ]\Iost of them 
belong to the 13th century, and pillars may probably have been 
less frequently u>sed at the time of Deva Kosuma's visit in a.d. 816. 
Be this as it may, it is a remarkable fact that there is not a single 
pillar in Java : at least no book I have had access to, no drawing, 
and no photograph gives a hint of the existence of even one pillar in 
the island. When we think of the thousands that were employed by 
the Dravidians in the south of India, and the Jains in the north-west, 
it is curious they escaped being introduced here. The early style of 
Orissa, as mentioned above, is nearly astylar; hut in Java this is 
absolutely so, and, so far as I know, is the only important style in 
the w'orld of which this can be predicated. What is not so curious, 
but is also interesting, is, that there is not a true arch in the whole 
island. In the previous pages, the Hindu horror of an arch has often 
been alluded to ; but then they frectuently got out of the difficulty 
by the use of wood or iron. There is no trace of the use of these 
materials in the island, and no peculiarly Javan feature can be traced 
to a w^ooden original. All is in stone, but without either the pillars 
or the arches which make up nine-tenths of the constructive expe- 
dients of the mediieval architects, and figure so largely in all the 
\vestern styles of architectural art. 

It may also be mentioned here, while describing the negative 
characteristics of Javan art, that no mortar is ever used as a cement 
in these temples. It is not that they were ignorant of the use of lime, 
for many of their buildings are plastered and painted on the plaster, 
but it was never employed to give strength to construction. It is owing 
to this that so many of their buildings are in so ruinous a state. In 
an island where eartlicpiakes are frequent, a very little shake reduces 
a tali temple to a formless heap in a few* seconds. If cemented, they 
might have been cracked, but not so utterly ruined as they now are.^ 

Be this as it may, the Javan style of architecture is probably the 
only cue of wdiich it can be said that it reached a high degree of 
perfection without using either pillars, or arches, or mortar in any of 
its buildings. 

SUKU. 

At a place called Suku, not far from Mount Law'u near the centre 
of the island, there is a group of temples, which, when properly illus- 
trated, promises to be of great importance to the liistor}^ of architecture 
in Java.” They are among the most modern examples of the style, 

1 Col, Yule’s visit to Java. ‘Jounial of 2 Sir S. Raffles’ ‘Hist-ry of Java,’ 
the Asiatic Society ot Bengal.’ lS61-iS62, plates 31 and 61, ^ol. ii. p, 49 , ct scqq ' 
p. 3. 
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having dates upon them of a.d. 1435 and a.d. 1440/ or less than forty 
years before the destruction of Majapahit and the abolition of the 
Hindu religion of Java. So far as can be made out, they are coarser 
and more vulgar in execution than any of those hitherto described, 
and belonged to a degraded form of the Vaishnava religion. Garuda is 
the most prominent figure among the sculptures ; but there is also 
the tortoise, the boar, and other figures that belong to that religion. 
The sculptures, too, are said, many of them, to be indecent, which is 
only too characteristic a feature of Vishnuism.- 

The most interesting feature connected with the remains at Suku, 
as well as of all the later buildings in Java, is their extraordinary 
likeness to the contemporary edifices in Yucatan, and Mexico. It may 
be only accidental, but it is unmistakable. Yo one, probably, who is at 
all familiar wdth the remains found in the two provinces, can fail to 
observe it, though no one has yet suggested any hypothesis to account 
for it. When we look at the vast expanse of ocean that stretches 
between Java and Central America, it seems impossible to conceive 
that any migration can have taken back eastward — say after the 
10th century— that could have influenced the arts of the Americans ; 
or, if it had taken place, that the Javans would not have taught them 
the use of alphabetical writing, and of many arts they cultivated, 
but of which the Ameidcans were ignorant when discovered by the 
Spaniards. It seems equally improbable or impossible that any 
colonists from America could have planted themselves in Java so as 
to influence the arts of the people. But there is a thii*d supposition 
that may be possible, and, if so, may account for the observed facts. 
It is possible that the building races of central America are of the 
same family as the native inhabitants of Java. Many circumstances 
lead to the belief that the inhabitants of Easter Island belong to the 
same stock, ^ and, if this is so, it is evident that distance is no bar 
to the connexion. If this hypothesis may be admitted, the histoiy 
of the connexion would be this : — The Javans were first taught to 
build monumental edifices by immigrants from India, and we know 
that their first were their finest and also the most purely Indian, 
During the next five centuries (a.d. 650-1150) we can watch the 
Indian influence dying out : and during the next three (a.d. 1150- 


^ Crawfurd, ‘Diet. Indian Archipelago/ 
sub voce. 

Both Sir S. KafSes and Crawfurd seem 
to be mistaken in ascribing them to the 
Saivites ; tht^y seem to have been misled 
by the appt arance of a Phallus, but 
there is no lingam. 

^ In the fct three volumes of the 
photographs published by the Batavian 
Society are numerous examples of rude 


sculptures, which are indistinguishable 
troiii those of Kaster IsDnd. CrawUiid 
and other ethnolo;4ists do not s^em to 
teel the least difficulty in extending the 
ilalay lace from Easter Island to Mada- 
gascar ; and if this is so, it diminishes 
the improbabilities of another ueaily 
allied family, extending through the 
Paciffc Islands from Java to the Ameri- 
can continent. 
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1450j a native local style developing itself, which resulted at last 
ill the quasi-American examples at Panataram and Suku. It may 
have been that it was the blood and the old faith and feelings of 
these two long dissevered branches of one original race that came 
again to the surface, and produced like effects in far distant lands. 
If this or something like it were not the cause of the similarity, it 
must have been accidental and, if so, is almost the only instance 
of its class know to exist anywhere ; and, strangely enough, the only 
other example that occurs is in respect to the likeness that is unmis- 
takable ])etween certain Peruvian buildings and the Pelasgic remains 
of Italy and Greece. These, however, are even more remote in date 
and locality, so the subject must remain in its present uncertainty 
till some fresh discovery throws new light upon it. 

This, however, is not the place, even if space were available, to 
attempt to investigate and settle such questions ; but it is well to 
broach them even here, for, unless attention is directed to the subject? 
the phenomena are not obseiwed with that intelligent care which is 
indispensable for the elucidation of so difficult a problem. 

The above is, it must be confessed, ordy a meagTe outline of what 
might be made one of the most interesting and important chapters 
in the Histor}^ of Indian Architecture. To do it justice, however, 
it would require at least 100 illustrations and 200 pages of text, 
which would swell this work beyond the dimensions within wffiich it 
seems at present expedient to restrict it. Even, however, were it 
determined to attempt this, the materials do not exist in Europe for 
performing it in a satisfactory manner. We know all we want, or 
are ever likely to know, about Boro Buddor and one or two othei 
monuments, but with regard to most of the others our information is 
most fragmentary, and in respect to some, absolutely deficient. Any 
(qualified person might, by a six months' tour in the island, so co- 
ordinate all this as to supply the deficiencies to such an extent as to 
be able to \vrite a full and satisfactor}" Histoiy of Architecture in Java. 
But it is not probable that the necessary information for this purpose 
will be available in Europe for some years to come, and it mav be 
many— very many— unless the work is undertaken on a more sys- 
tematic plan than has hitherto been the case. Both in this island 
and in Ceylon the intentions have been good, but the performance 
disappointing and unsatisfactoiy. The Dutch have, however, far 
outstripped our colonial authorities, not only in the care of their 
monuments, but in the extent to which they have published them. 
It is only to be hoped that a wholesome rivalry before lono-, 
render the architectural productions of both islands available for the 
purposes of scientific research. 
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INTRUDPXTOKY. 

iSiNCE the exhumation of the buried cities of Ass3uia by Moim. Botta 
and Mr. Layard nothing has occurred so startling, or which has 
throMui so much light on Eastern art, as the disco ver}" of the ruined 
cities of Cambodia. Historically, they are infinite!}" less important 
to us than the ruins of Ximroud and Xineveh ; but, in an archi- 
tectural point of view, they are more astonishing ; and, for the eluci- 
dation of certain Indian problems, it seems impossible to overrate 
their importance. 

The first European who visited these ruins in modern times was 
M. Mouliot, a French naturalist, who devoted the last four years of his 
life (1858-1861) to the exploration of the valleys of the Mekong and 
Menam rivers. Though the primary object of his travels \vas to 
investigate the natural productions of the country, he seems to have 
been so struck with the ruins of Ongcor Wat that he not only sketched 
and made plans of them, but wrote descriptions of all the principal 
buildings. Unfortunately for science and art he never returned to 
Europe, being struck dovm by fever while prosecuting his researches 
in the northern part of the country ; and, though his notes have been 
published both in this country ^ and in France, they were not pre- 
pared for publication by himself, and want the explanatory touches 
which only an author can give to his own work. Though his melan- 
choly death prevented M. Mouhot from obtaining all the credit he was 
entitled to for his discovery, it has borne rich fruit as far as the 
public are concerned 

The next person who visited these ruins was the very learned 
Dr. Adolph Bastian ; - who has written a most recondite but most 
unsatisfactoiT work on the Indo-Chinese nations, in five volumes. 


^ ‘Travels in Indo-China, CamboJu, , - ‘Die Yulker der Oestlichen Asien/ 

«imi Laos,’ by Henri Mouhot. 2 vols. vou Dr. A. Bastian. Leipzig, lSt36. 

Svo, Murray, 1864. 
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He lias also written an account of the ruins in the ‘Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Scciety* (Vol. xxxv.), and four papers in the 
‘ Ausland' (Xus. 47-aO). It is impossible to tincl out from all these 
whether Dr. Bastian lias satisfied himself who built these temples, 
what their ag'e is, or to what worship they are dedicated. If he d(^es 
know anything about these matters, he has carefully concealed it from 
the uninitiate I, uiitler a confused mass of undigested learning that it 
is impossible to fatliom. 

His visit to these ruins was followed that of Mr. J. Thomson, 
a professional pliotograplier at Singaj)ore, who, at considerable expense 
and risk, carried his photographic apparatus to the spot, and brought 
away a plan of the great temple of Xakhcn Wat, with some thirty 
photographs of it, besides views of other places in the neighbourhood. 

Since that time the French have sent two thoroughly well equipped 
expeditions to the place : tlie first under a Captain Doudart de la Grce 
in 186G, the second in 1873. As the main object of the first was the 
exploration of the Hekong river, they were able to devote only a por- 
tion of their time to antnpiarian researches, and the unfortunate death 
of their chief on the frontiers of China prevented his ever working out 
liis results to the extent he no doubt would have done had he lived to 
return home. They were, however, published as he left them, by 
Lieutenant J. Gamier, the second in command of the expedition, with 
notes and additions of his own.i 

As they, however, could not complete the investigation, a second 
expedition was fitted out, under Captain Delaporte, who had taken 
part in the previous expedition. 

They returned to France in 1874, bringing with them not only 
detailed plans of most cd the temples, but copies of nearl}' all the 
inscriptions they could find, and a large collection of antiquities and 
casts. The latter are now arranged in the Chateau of Compiegne, 
and accessible to tbe public. Tlje draviiigs and inscriptions are in 
course of publication, and, when available, they will supply materials 
from which we may reason with confidence, not only as to the arts 
but as to the history of this womlerful people.” At present we are 


1 ‘Voyage cV Exploration en InUo- 
Chine/ 2 vols. (piaitu and folio. Atla^ of 
plates. Paris, IS 7 3. 

2 Few tilings ate more humiliating to 
an Englishman than to compare the m- 
tcll’gent interest and libt.'iality the 
French display in these researches, con- 
trasted with tlie stolid ind Uerence and 
parsimony <4 the English in li-^ c nutters. 
Had we exercised a tithe of the energy 
and intelligomce in the investigation of 
Indian antiquities or history, during the 


100 yenrs we have possessed the countiy, 
that the French displayed in Egypt 
dining their short occupation of the 
vail y of the yile, or now in Cambodia, 
vliich ther do not possess at all, we 
should long have kno\'n all that 
can be known regarding that country. 
Something, it is true, has been done of 
late years to make up for past neglect. 
General Cuiminnhara's appointment to 
the poat of Arcline douical Surveyor of 
India, and that of ilr. Burgess to a 
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hardly in a position to do so. What has hitherto been collected has 
been got together in too fragmentary a manner, and it has not yet 
gone through the sifting process which is indispensable before it is 
possible to separate the wheat from the chafh 

In addition to these sources of information there is a most inte- 
resting account, written by a Chinese traveller, who spent two years 
in the countiy when the kingdom was in its most flourishing state 
between the j^ears 129 0-97. He ^vas a Buddhist, and, like his pre- 
decessors ill India. Fa Hirai and Hiouen Tlisang, sees things a little 
too much through Buddhist spectacles ; but, with this slight defect, 
nothing can be more graphic than his account of the country and the 
peopled 

There are also two papers, by Col. James Low, in the ^Journal of 
the Asia ic Society of Bengal ’ (Vol. xvii.), which are replete with 
traditional informatiou extracted from Siamese books. 

The first assertion in the traditions of the Cambodians, as gathered 
by Dr. Eastiaii, is sufficiently startling. ‘‘ In the country of Rome or 
Roiiiaveisei, not far from Takkliasinla (Taxila), reigned a great and 
wise king. His son, the Vice King — Phra Thong by name — having 
done wrong, was banished, and, after many adventures, settled in 
Cambodia,’’ &c.- The time is not indicated, but we gather from the 
context that it must have been about the 4tli century. It ma}", at 
first sight, look like catching at a nominal similarity, but the troubles 
which took place in Kashmir in the reign of Tungina, and generally 
in w'esteni India about the year 319, look so like what is recorded 
further east, that, at present, that seems the most probable date for the 
raigTation, assuming it to have taken place. Many would be inclined 
to doubt the possibility of an}" communication between the two coun- 
tries ; but it must be borne in mind, that the country around Taxila 
in ancient times was called Camboja ; that it w'as the head-quarters 
of Serpent- worship ; that the architecture of Kashmir bears very con- 
siderable resemblance to that of Cambodia ; while there is a general 
consent that the Cambodians came from India. If this were so, it 
seems certain that it was not from the east coast that they migrated. 
As pointed out above, the Indians who introduced Buddhism and 
Buddhist architecture into Java went there from Giijerat or the 
countries on the west coast. This hardly seems doubtful, and there is 


siinilar offiee in the "nombaT Pres'dency, [ while much that was most important for 
are steps in the right direction, ^^hich, ' the purpose Las perished, aud no record 
it perse^ ered in, may lead to most satis- , of it now remains, 
factory results. Many yeais must, how- ; ^ i The work is translated in extenso in 
ever, elapse bef‘»re the good work can be , Abel Eemusat’s ‘ Xouveaux Melanges 
brought up to the position in which it | Asiatiques,’ vol. i. p. 7S, et seqq. 
ought to have been long ago, and mean- - Bastian, loc. CLt,y vol. i. p. 393. 
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110 greater improbability uf a migratiuii from the Indus to Cambodia 
than of one from Gujerat to Java. 

Ceylon t\’as always addicted to Snake-worship, and may have 
formed a half-way house. On the other hand, it is by no means 
improbable that the cominimication may have taken place behind the 
Himalaya.s ; in fact, that the religion of the two countries was 
derived from some common centre in Northern Asia. 

All this vdll require careful elaboration hereafter, in some place 
where it can be more fully treated than is possible here. All that is 
wanted now is to insist on the fact that there must have been a 
connexion between the two countries, and that the traditions of 
Cambodia point to Taxila as their parent seat. 

For six centuries from this time we have nothing but stories of 
dragon -kings and their beautiful but troublesome daughters ; of the 
treasures and relics they guarded ; and of the spells and enchantments 
which were had recourse to to vancpiish and rob them. All this is 
common to all the nations betw'een Cambodia and the North Cape of 
Norway, but does not concern us here. 

At last we come to a fact. In the year 957 Inthapathapuri was 
founded by King Pathummasurivong.” ^ In the same manner as the 
name of the old capital of Siam was the mispronunciation of Ayodhy^a, 
so this is only the Cam})odian way of spelling Indraprastha, or the 
old Delhi of the ‘ Mahabharata.' 

Leaping over the intermediate space from this initial date we have 
a hnal one in the conquest of the country by the Siamese (a.d. 1351- 
1371:), after which time the old capital was deserted, and no more 
temples were erected there. Our architectural history is thus con- 
hned to the four centuries which elapsed between 951 and 1357. For 
the hrst three of these, at least, Nakhon- Thom-^the Great City— 
was the capital. About the middle, however, of the 13th centurjq the 
king was afflicted with leprosy ^‘became he had forsaken the Snake- 
worship of his forefathers/^' and taken to the Brahmanical or Buddhist 
heresy, it i>^^ not (pute^ dear which : and the capital was then trans- 
ferred to a site some fifteen miles further east, and a city built, known 
as Paten ta Phrohm (the City of Brahma V). 

Meanwhile we have at leust tliree centimes during which Naga- 
worship prevailed— giving ri^e to the erection of a series of temples as 
laige and as iichl\ oinaniented as any to he found in any other part’ 
of the world. The last of these— that known as ^^akhon Wat— was. 
it not the gieate^t, at least the he«t from an architectural point of 
view, and is the only one of which we have at present .sufficient 
information to speak with confidence. 


‘ Bastuii. vol. i. V. 429. ciation ot the Indian Xagara, 

' >’’akhoii is only the Siamese Thom meani “ 
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From the little we kiio\\ of the others it does not seem that there 
would be any dilheulty in arranging them all in a chronological series, 
from the gTadations of style they exhibit; nor of ascertaining their 
dates, since they are covered with inscriptions in a character that could 
be read without serious trouble ; and these probably contain the names 
of the kings, which would enable this to be done, approximatively at 
least, even if there should be no dates. 

The buildings of Paten ta Phrohm (the Brahmanical) are of a much 
more varied but less perfect style. They seem, from the descriptions 
of M. ]\[ouhot and Dr. Bastian, to be Buddhist, Jaina, or Hindu, or all 
these srides mixed up together as in Java. In fact, they seem very 
much to resemble the buildings in that island, and their date is about 
the same, omitting only the Buddhist series, which does not seem 
to occur here ; but, as no detailed drawings or good photogTaphs 
of them have yet been published, there is very little to be said about 
them now. For the present our attention must be principally con- 
fined to the city of Ongcor — or Ongou, as it is popularly named, 
but more correctly known as Xakhon Thom — the great city — and 
especially to the suburban monastery of Xakhon Wat. 

It is now not difficult to point out the situation of this city, as 
the lake near which it is situated and the hills that approach it have 
generally now found their way into most atlases. Generally it may 
be said that about half-way between the great rivei^ of Siam and 
Cambodia is a lake, the Tali Sab, about 120 miles long, and varying 
in width from 30 to 60. In the dry weather its average depth is only 
4 ft., but in the rains it is fed by the Mekong, of which it is a back- 
water, and rises 30 ft. or 40 ft. more, so that it is easily navigable for 
large boats. At a little distance from the northern shore of this lake, 
in 103" 50" East longitude and LT 30' Aorth latitude, the ruins are to 
be found, situated in a great plain extending some fifty miles in width 
between the lake and the hills on its northern boundary.^ 


Temple of Aakhox Wat. 

The temple of Aakhon Wat, literally ‘‘the temple of the city,” or 
“ of the capital, ” as it is now called by the Siamese, is situated in a 
sandy plain, about four miles to the southward of the city of Ongcor 
itself, and between it and the lake Tali Sab. As will be seen from 
the small plan (figure 2, Woodcut No. 370) it is almost an exact 
squai‘e, and measures nearly an English mile each way. The walled 


^ The French have navicated the lake | in Mouhot’s ‘ Travels : ’ but the best are 
in a large steamer, and published detailed | those which are found in the Atlas of 
charts of the river. Maps are also found | Lieut. Garnier’s work above referred to. 
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enclosure of the temple measures 1080 yards by 1100, and is sur- 
rounded by a moat or ditch 230 j^ards ^dde. The moat is crossed on 
the west by a splendid causeway, adorned by pillars on either side. 
This leads to the great gateway, not unlike the gopura of a Dravidian 
temple, five storeys in height, but extended by lateral galleries and 
towers to a facade more than 600 ft. in extent. Within this a second 
raised causeway, 370 yards long, leads to a cruciform platform in 
front of the temple (shown in figure 1, Woodcut No. 370). On either 
side of this, about half-way down, is a detached temifie, w^hich any- 
where else would be considered of importance, but here may be passed 
over. 

The general plan of the temple will be understood from the 
woodcut (No. 370). It consists of three enclosures, one within the 
other, each raised from 15 ft. to 20 ft. above the level of that outside 
it, so as to give the whole a pjTamidal form. The outer enclosure 
measures 570 ft. by 650 ft., and covers, therefore, about 370,000 sq. ft. 
The great temple at Kaniac (Thebes) covers 430,000 sq. ft. There 
are three portals, adorned with towers cn each face, and on either 
side of these are open galleries or verandahs, which, with their bas- 
reliefs, are probably the most remarkable features of this temple. 
Their external appearance will be understood from the Woodcut 
No. 373; that of the interior from Woodcut No. 374; though 
these illustrations are on too small a scale to do justice to their 
magnificence. 

Its appearance in elevation may be gathered from Woodcut No. 
371, which shows it to be a pyramid more than 600 ft. in breadth 
across its shortest width north and south, and rising to 180 ft. at the 
summit of the central tower. It is, consequently, both larger and 
higher than Boro Buddor, and notwithstanding the extraordinary ela- 
boration of that temple it is probably surpassed by this one, both in the 
extent of its ornamentation as well as in the delicacy of its car\dngs. 
There may have been as much, or nearly as much, labour bestowed on 
the colonnades at Ramisserani as on this temple ; but otherwise the 
Indian example cannot compare with either of these two. It has 
literally no outline, and practically no design ; while both Nakhon 
Wat and Boro Buddor are as remarkable for their architectural 
designs as for their sculptural decorations. 

The mechanical arrangements of the galleries or colonnades above 
referred to are as perfect as their artistic design. These will be under- 
stood from the diagram, Woodcut No. 372. On one side is a solid wall 
of the most exquisite masonry, supporting the inner terrace of the 
temple. It is built of large stones without cement, and so beautifully 
fitted that it is difficult to detect the joints between two stones. At 
a distance of 10 ft. 6 in. in front of this stands a range of square 
piers, \ery much in the proportion of the Roman doric order, with 
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capitals also similar to the classical examples, 



but more ornamented. 
These pillars have no 
bases, but on each face 
is carved a figure of a 
devotee or worshipper, 
surmounted by a canopy 
uf incised ornament, 
wMch is also carried 
along the edge of the 
shafts. The pillars carry 
an architrave and a deep 
frieze, which, in the 
inner part of the temple, 
is ornamented with bas- 
reliefs of the most ela- 
borate character, and 
above this is a comice 
of very classical outline. 
Above the cornices is a 
pointed arch, not formed 
with voussoirs, but of 
stones projecting one 
beyond the other, as 
with the old Pelasgi 
and the Indians to the 
present day. This is 
quite plain, and was 
probably originally in- 
tended to be hidden by 
a wooden ceiling, as 
indicated in the dia- 
gram ; at least, Mr. 
Thomson discovered the 
mortises which were 
intended to secure some 
such adornment, and 
in one place the re- 
mains of a teak- wood 
ceiling beautifully and 
ela}>orately carved. 

Outside this gallery, 
as shown in the Wood- 
cuts Nos. 372, 373, 
is a second, supported 
by shorter pillars, with 
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both base and capital. This outer range s 
a tie-beam, the one end of which is 
inserted into the inner column just 
below the capital So beautifully, how- 
ever, is this fitted that M. ilouhot as- 
serts the inner columns are monoliths, 
and, like the other joints of the masonry, 
the junction cannot be detected even in 
the photogTaph uidess i^ointed out. The 
beauty of this arrangement will at once 
strike anyone who knows how difficult 
it is to keep the sun out and let in the 
light and air, so indispensable in that 
climate. Tlie British have tried to 
effect it in India for 100 years, but 
never hit on anything either so artistic 
or convenient as this. It is, in fact, the 


upports wb^t may be called 



372. Diagram Section of Corridor, 
Xakhon Wat. 
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solution of a problem over v^likh. we might have puzzled for centuries, 
but which the Cambodians resolved instinctively. The exterior cor- 
nice here, as throughout the temple, is composed of infinite repetitions 
of the seven-headed snake. 

The most wonderful parts, however, of these colonnades of Xakhon 
Wat, are the sculptures that adorn their walls, rather than the archi- 
tecture that shelters them. These are distributed in eight compart- 



3T4. Vitnv uf Interior of Corritor, XakUcni Wat. (From a Photograph l<y Mr. J. Thomsen.) 


one on each side of the four central groups of entrances, 
laea^uriiiir each from 230 ft. to 3(.)0 ft. in length, witli a height of about 
lU ft. 'I’heir aggregate length is thus at least 2000 ft., and assuming 
the parts photograplied to be a fair average, tlie number of men and 
animals represented extends from 1S,000 to 20,000. The relief is 
so low that in the photograph it looks at first sight as if incised 
— like the Egyptian sculptures : but this is not the case. 
Generally speaking, these relieft represent battle-scenes of the most 
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auiiuateil de.SL-ription, taken from the 'Kamayaua/ or ’ Mahabliarata/ 
which the immigrants either Ijrought ^Yith them, or, as the Siamese 
annals say, received from India in the 4th rjr oth rentiiry. These, 
Pathammasurivong, the founder of the city, caused to be translated 
into Cambodian, with considerate variations, and here they are sculp- 
tured almost in e.denso,'^ 

One bas-relief however, is occupied by a different subject— popu- 
larly supposed to represent heaven, earth, and hell. Above is a 
procession so closely resembling those in Egyptian temples as to be 
startling. The king is borne in a palaiu|uin very like those seen in 
the sculptures on the banks of the Xile, and accompanied by standards 
and emblems which go far to comjffete the illusion. In the middle 
row sits a judge, with a numerous body of assessors, and the con- 
demned are tlmowii down to a lower region, where they are repre- 
sented as tortured in all the modes which Eastern ingenuity has 
devised. It is not clear, however, that this is a theological hell : it 
seems more probable that it represents the mode in which the Indian 
imniigTants ‘‘improved'' the natives. One subject alone can be called 
mythological, and it wears an old familiar face ; it represents the 
second Avatar of Vishnu, the world-supporting tortoise, and the 
churning of the ocean with the great snake Xaga. Xo legend in 
Hindu mythology could l)e more appropriate fVjr a snake-temple ; but, 
notwithstanding this, it is out of place, and I cannot help fancying 
that it was his choice of this subject that gave rise to the tradition 
that the king was afflicted with leprosy because he had deserted the 
faith of his forefathers. This relief is evidently the la^t attempted, 
and still remains unffnished. 

The only other temples that 1 am aware of where sculpture is used 
in anything like the same profusion are those at Boro Buddor in Java 
and that at Hullabid, described above, page 401. In the Indian 
example, however, the principles on which it i^ employed are 
diametrically opposed to those in vogue in Cambodia. There all the 
sculptures arc in high relief, many of the ffgures standing fi-ee, and 
all are essential parts of the architecture— are, in lact, the architecture 
itself Here, however, the two arts are kept quite distinct and 
independent, each mutually aiding the other, but each perfect by 
itself, and separate in its aim. The Gothic architects attempted to 
incorporate their sculpture with the architecture in the same manner 
as the Indian architects. The Greeks, <>n the contrary, kept them 
distinct : they provided a plain wall outride the cella of the temple 
for their paintings and sculpture, and protected it h}' screens of 
columns precisely as the Cambodians did : and it is difficult to say 
which was the best principle. A critic imbuedi with the feelings of 


2 X 


^ Ba-vian, voi. i. p. 402. 
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mediaeval art would side with the ludiaus ; but if the Greeks were 
correct in their principle, certainly were the Cambodians. 

Leaving these outer peristyles ior the present, and entering by 
the west door, we find ourselves in an ante-naos measuring 180 ft. by 
150 ft., supported by inuiv than 100 columns, and lighted by four 
Miiall courts 0 }>en ti) the sky above ; luit the fiuoisi, as in all Naga 
teinple>, are tank^ or reservoir^ for water. The whole of this part is 
arrange«l luo^t artistically. .nO as to obtain the most varied and pictur- 
esque efiect>, and i^ as wdl worthy of study as any part of the 
temple. Beyond thi'^, on either hand, is a detached temple, similar 
in plan to those that >tand on either side of the causeway, half-way 
between the entmnce and the temple. 

Asceiiiling iroia tlii" we enter the middle court, in the centre 
of which -tands what may he conddered a^ the temple itself. It 
mea>iire> ft. by :>i3 It., and is crowned ]>y five towers or spires, 
one on each angle, and one, taller than the others, in the centre, 
rising tv a height of iso ft. The central tower has four cells, like 
that at Sadri, (Uie facing each way. The general appearance of 
these tower^ may lie gatlierod from the elevation (Woodcut No. STlf 
and from Woodcut No. .375. They are very ludiau in character and 
outline, hut, when lofjked closely into, are unlike anything kno^vn in 
that country. The l)iiilding which resemhles the inner temple most, 

far as at ]a*esent known, is that at Sadri (Woodcut No. 133). 
Its dimension^ are nearly the >ame, 2()0 ft. by ft. ; like this, it 
has five spirc^s similarly dis}Mjsed, and four open courts ; and at Sadri, 
as here, there are a certain numl)er of snake-images, which suggest 
a connexion between the two. But there the similarity ceases. The 
extraordinaiy amount ot richiic'^s and exuberance of detail in the 
baiubodian temple tar sur])a,>ses that of the Indian example; and 
the courts at Naklion Y at are not courts but water-tanks. How far 
the lower courts vere also capable of ])eing Hooded is not clear, nor 
whether the whole area, Iloo yards sipiare, in which the temple 
stand-, wa^ nut aho capable of laung turned into a lake.^ Judging 
from the analogy of the Kashmiri temples, it would seem probable 
that this may have been the case. If it w^ere. it is difficult to conceive 
a more fairy -like scene than this temple would have presented, rising 
from tilt lake which reflected its forms in the calm stillness of a 
tropical sunset. 

One of the ino-t curious circumstances connected with the archi- 
tecture eJ this temple is, that all its pillars are as essentially of the 
L^miaii Dorio order, as those of Kashmir are of the Grecian Doric. 


Ml Thom-ori wa* informed that and thr- temple could be reached in 
during th- raiU" tht wUoie was, hoodt‘d. j boats. 
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Even if this is disputed, one thing at least is certain, that no such 
pillars occur aiipvhere in India. At Aakhon Wat there is not a single 
bracket-capital nor an Indian base. The pillars nowhere change into 
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Nakhon Wat, aho. there are intersecting vaults and ingenious roofing- 
contrivance^ of all ^ort>, hut no dome, and no hint that the architects 
were aware of the existence of such a form. 



On the contrary, take such a pillar as that 
diowii ill Woodeiit No. 376 : the proportion of 
diameter to height ; the entasis ; the propor- 
tion between the upper and lower diameter : 
the capital with its abacus ; the base with its 
plinth ; the architrave, &c., are so like the 
Roman order that it is difficult to conceive 
the likeness being accidental. 

But whoever gave the design for these 
])illars — and, according to M. Mouhot, there 
are 1.532 of them in this single building — we 
have abundant evidence to show that the 
peo])le for whom it was erected were of pure 
Turanian blood. AVitliout insisting on other 
facts, there are in every i)art of the building 
groups (jf female figures in alto-relievo. They 
are ,-unie times in niches or in pairs, as in the 
Woodcut No. 377, attached to pilasters, or in 
groups of four or more. There are a hundred 
or more in various parts of the building, and 
all bave the thick lips and the flat noses of 
true Tartars, their eyes forming an angle with 
one another like those of the Egyptians, or 
any other of the true huilding-races of the 
world. Uiifjrtuuately, no statues of meu are 
so attached, though there are several free- 
standing figures which tell the same tale. 


^Frum a'n.owiilapii do not help in the iiKiiiiiy, 

M. j. Tho.u..on.) the artist has taken pains to distinguish 

raretully the ethnographic peculiarities of all 
the nation- repre-ented. an.l, till the inscripti-ms are read, and ne 
know bNho are intended fi.>r Indians or who tt.*r ('liinese or Cainho- 
dians, we cannot me the evidein.-e they supply. 

It i' a ^^ell-kno^^n fact that, wherever •'Serpeiit-worship prevailed 
HI aii\ pal t of the uoild, it 'Wii- the ciisttjin to devote the most 
1 leautiful y. .uiig girl- to the service of the temple. This would not only 
account f-,r these iimuerou- female statues, hut their presence aflords 
a hint c.f the wm-ship to which it was dedicated. This, however, is 
not ro-iuired tor, diou-li the god i- gone, and the Buddhi.sts have 
taken p.-c-inn of the touiph., everywhere the Snake-god appears, 
livery auule "t ev, ly m-t i- adurued with an image of the seveu- 
hoaded -uak... and tluuv ar. hundred- „f them; everv cornice is 
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composieJ of snakes’ lieails : every eoiivoluti<:ai of the rorjfs, and there 


are thousands, terminates 
in a live or seven-headed 
>nake. Tlie balustrades 
are snakes, and the ridge 
of every roof was aj^pa- 
reiitly adorned with gilt 
dragons. These being in 
metal, have disappeared, 
but the holes into which 
they were fixed can still 
be seen on every ridge. 

There is no image in 
the sanctuary, of course, 
because it is the peculi- 
arity of this religion that 
the god is a living god, 
and dies, or is eaten u]) 
by his fellow divinities, 
so that no trace of him 
remains. But, beyond all 
this, the water - arrange- 
ments which pervade every 
part of the great temple 
are such as belong to the 
worship of the Serpent, 
and to that only. 

At present this tem])le 
has been taken possession 
of by Siamese bonzes, who 
have (ledivated it to the 
W(n‘ship of Buddha. They 
have introduced images of 
him into the .sinctuaries 
ami other places, and, with 
the usual incuriousiiess of 
people of their clas.s, assert 
that it was always so : 
while, unfortunatel}', no 
one who has yet visited 
the place has been so fami- 
liar with Buddhist archi- 
tecture as to be able to 
contradict them. If, how- 
ever, there is one thins: 
more certain than another 



377. Lower Part of Pilaster, Xakhon Wat. (From a 
Photograph by Mr. F. J, Thomson.) 
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ill tlii-> hi^turw it i^ tliat Xakliou Wat not orii:iimlly orectoil 
by Biublhists nr fur BuJdlii>t 2 iur}M:).>es. In the tir^st jJace. then* 
is no si^aii of a da^oha or of a vihara, or of a cliaitya Imll in the 
^yhole ])iiildiiig\ nor anything that can be called a remini '>ceiice of 
any foanire of Buddhi>t architecture. More than this, there is no 
trace of Buddha, of any scene from his life, or from the jatakas to lie 
found among the >ciil})ture>. In former days it might be excusable 
to dmibt this : but it is not >so now that any man may make himself 
familiar with the scul})tures at Bharhut, at Sanclii, or Amravati, or 
with those from the (landhara monasteries or at Boro Biiddor. It is 
just as easy to recognise a Buddhist scene or legend in these repre- 
sentations, as it is to identify a Christian scene in the Arena chapel 
at Padua, or at ilonreale near Palermo. What may hereafter turn up 
I do not know, but meanwhile I most unhesitatingly assert that there 
is not a trace of Buddhism in any of the bas-reliefs yet brruigdit to 
light from Xakhon Wat, nor an integral statue of Buddha or of any 
Buddhist saint about the place. 

I am, of couiNe, aware that there are traditions of Asoka having 
sent missionaries there, and of Buddhaghosha having visited the pkced 
but the}’ are tlie merest of traditions, imported, apparently, from 
Siam, and resting on no authenticated basis. Had Buddhists ever 
come here en or the country ever been converted to that re 

ligion, as was the ease in Java, it seems impossible the fact should 
not be observable in the buildings. But there seems no trace of it 
there. There is no Eastern count rtg in fact, Avhere that religion 
seems to have been so little known in ancient times. The testimony 


of the Chinese traA’eller, who visited the country in a.b. 1295,' is 
sufficient to prove it did exist in his time : but, like his predecessors 
Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang, he saw his oavu faith ever}’where, and, 
with true Lhine'^e superciliousness, saw no other religion anywdiere. 

^0 far a< can be at present ascertained, it seems as if the migra- 
tions uf the Indians tei Java and to Cambodia took place about the 
scUiie time mvl irum the same r|uarter ; but wdth this remarkable 

diheieiice . th(^\ went /ua^se to Java, and found a fahula ram 

—a people, it iiiav be, numerous, but without arts or religion, cond 
they implanted there their own with verv sliffiit modifications. 
In ( amhodia the country must have been more civilised, and had 

ii it n,.t :m ait. 'J'he lu.llaiis .seem , slowly, ami only to a 

hmity.! e.xtmit. t.., liave l,eeu al.le to raoility their relio-ion towards 


1 Gamier, Imc. i.it., vml, i. njo. 
tiaii. vol. i. }.]>. 400. 415. 41' s. ..er. 

- In Tiu'^ * !'n ii; 0,. • u jj.. 

Annals,' tiaiclu. 0 l.y Alt ! lOnucar. m 
the hist vmluniH nt th.' M 


Asiatitpio,' he lii,d^ the eailiest 
nit-Ltion of the Cambodian kingdom in 
A.ii. n t). From that yeih.d the accounts 
ait' tolt'iably coiiscciuive to A.l>. 1295 . 
but 1 cloi»- that nothing. 
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Hinduism, probably because it was identical, ur at least s\'uipatlietic : 
but they certainly endowed the Cambodians with an art which we 
have no reason to suppose they before possessed. Xuw that we know 
to what an extent classical art prevailed in the country these Indians 
are reputed to have come from, and to how late a date that art 
continued to be practiced in the north-west, we are no longer puzzled 
to understand the prevalence oi classical details in this temple ; but to 
work out the connexion in all its variations is one of the most interest- 
ing problems that remain to exercise the ingenuity of future explorers, 

Batox. 

There is a temple within the city walls which, when as well 
known, may prove to be a grander and more splendid temple than 
Xakhon Wat itself. When Mr. Thomson visited the place, it was so 
overgrown with jungle that he could not make out its plan or 
even count its towers, (iarnier could only form a diagram of its 
plan (plate 21), but he gave two views — one a woodcut in the text 
(page 67), the other a lithograph in his atlas. It is understood, 
however, that M. Delaporte lias cleared out the place, and made 
careful plans and dra^vings of the whole, '^o that in a short time 
we may expect to know all about it. It is a rectangle, measuring 
about 400 ft. by 433 ft., and its general appearance may be gathered 
by imagining the efiect of Xakhon Wat with fifty-two towers 
instead of nine, and the whole perhaps more richly and elaborately 
ornamented than even that temple. It certainly appears to be 
older — probably it belongs to the lltli or 12th century: and its 
sculptures are consequently 1 letter in execution, though whether they 
are equal in design we have yet to learn. 

The most remarkable feature in the design is, that each of the towers 
is adorned by four great masks. One of the smaller of these is .shown 
in the next woodcut (Xo. 378), and gives an idea of the style of 
their decorations, but cannot of the larger towers, nor of the efiect of 
a great number of them grouped together, and dominated by one in 
the centre 60 ft. in diameter, and of proportionate lieight. 

The question still remains, to what ileity, or for what form of 
worship, was this strange temple erected ' We know of nothing like it 
elsewhere. It certainly is not Buddhist, nor Jaina, uor, so far as 
known, is it Hindu, Xeither Siva nor Yidinu, nor any of the familiar 
gods of that Pantheon, appear anywhere. It may turn out to be other- 
wise, but at present there seem^ no escape from the hyiiothesis that it 
was dedicated to Brahma. Y e have no teiiqile belonging to this god 
in India Projier, but he does ajipear with the other two in sculptures 
at Hullabid, and in otlier places, completing the trinity. His images 
are found much more frequently in Java than in India, tliongh I am 
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not aware tliat au\' teui])le Ita^^ }'et been foninl in the island dedicated 
to liira. In Cambodia, however, he play^ a mo<x important part in all 
the local tradition^. When, for instance, the sovereign who married 
the Snake-king's daughter got tired of hi- father-in-law. he set up an 
image of the four-faced Brahma over the gate< of the city, which so 
temtied the old man that he tied to hi'^ dark abode cursing his un- 
grateful children. Such an image d<.>e- still exist over the ]a*incipal 
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378 One or the Towc- of tho at On.rnr Then, ,r.o,„ ,> Fl.otos.aM, l.j M,. J. Thom.oD.) 

gate of the city; hut the Chinese traveller, vhr, visited the pkee 
in 12-).y^ ealK it a tivc-fac,,d image nf Buddha ' The traveller rvas 
a BuddliKt, and, .w hefav luentioiital. hw hi, own religion every- 
where. and that only in every temple and in every place 

All the tradition- e..!lc,.ted l,y Ba-tian. and'the numerous images 
of Ta Phrohiu c.r Lralnua t.,uud by the French at Mount Kromi and 
elsewhere, fully bear ct thi^ a^dginuent of the temple to Brahma 
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But if it .should event luilly prove to be correct, what a wide door it 
o})eiis fur speculation, and what a Hood (d* light it would tlirow on 
many (iiiestioii?? that are now 2 >erplexing us. Is it that a worship of 
Brahma really existed in the north-west, in the original seats of the 
immigrant races before they passed into India, and that it was left 
to vegetate there while the settlers adoj>ted the more fashionable 
religions of Siva and Vishnu in the countries of their adoption i If 
this were so, a later migration may have taken place by a northern 
route tlmough Yunan, taking with them tlie older form of the faitli 
and planting it in this far- off land. 

It was not by accident that the knowledge either of Brahma or of 
tliese strangelv classical fjrms of art were imported into this country. 
We cannot yet explain how all this happened, but we see enough to 
feel sure that in a ver}^ few^ 3''ears the solution will be possible —per- 
hai)s easy. It would indeed be a triumpli if we could track Brahma 
back to the cave wdiere he has been so long hidden, and connect his 
worshij) with some of the known religions of the worhk 

Bather more than a mile to the eastAvard of the city is another 
Hrst-class temple, called Ta Proum, or Paten ta Plirohm, the residence 
i)f Phrohm or Brahma.^ It is a S{|uare, measuring about 400 ft. each 
way, and, so far as can he made out from Mouhot’s plan, was of 
the same class as Xakhon Wat ; but, as Lieutenant Gamier says, it is 
so ruined that its plan can hardly be made out,- and it is so choked 
Avith vegetation, that in a few t'ears not one stone of it will remain 
upon another. 

About tAveuty miles further eastAAuird is another temple of the 
>ame class, hut much more perfect, called Meiea, and at seA^enty miles 
a third, called Preacan. These Avere only imperfectly explored by tlie 
tirst French expedition, hut have been thoroughly investigated bv tlie 
second,^ and AAe may liope soon to liaxe ])lan,'^ and all the details 
necessary to enable us to s])eak Avitli confidence AAuth regard to this 
curious but most interesting group of temples. Thet^ are evidenth" 
very numerous, and all most elaborate!}' adorned, and, it need hardly 
be added, very unlike anything we liave met Avith in any part of 
India described in tlie previous chapters of this work. Tliey cer- 
tainly are neither Buddhist, Jaina, nor Hindu, in any sense in Avhich 
AA e haA'C hitherto under. '>tood these terms, and the}' as certainly are 
not residences or buildings used for any civil purposes. It is possible 
that, when Ave become acquainted Avith the ancient architecture of 
Yunan, or the provinces of Central and ‘Western China, we may get 
some hints as to their origin. At present I am inclined to' look 


’ Bastian, rol. i. ]). 401. - Gamier. ‘Vovage/ &c.. vol, i. p. 74. 

^ ’ L’Art Khmer,' p. 38, 
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farther iiortli and further west fur the ^uhitiuu of the riddle ; but, till 
we are iii possession of the results of the French expedition, it is 
premature to speculate. 

These i^reat galleried temples iimy be considered as the most 
typical, as they certainly are the iiKjst inagniticeiit, of the temples of 
the Cambodians ; but, besides these, there are ten or twelve great 
temples in Ongeor Thom and its neighbourhood, which anywhere else 
would ]je considered worthy of attention. Of these, one at Mount 
Bakeiig, to the south the eity, is a hve-storeyed pyramid, with 
sixty small pavilions on its steps, and a platform on its summit, which 
is now only encumbered with some debris ; but whether they are the 
remains of a Sikra, or whether it was a well-temple like those in Java, 
is by no means clear. 

To the east of the city is another somewhat similar — a pyramid, 
with tliree storeys, rising to a height uf about 50 ft. It, however, is 
enclosed in a gallery, measuring 250 ft. each way, and seems to have 
had five pavilions on its summitd 

The other temples are not uf >ueh magnifieence as to justify their 
l>eing described here ; their interot would be great in a monograpdi 
of the style, but, without illuj>tratiuns, their dimensions, coupled with 
their unfamiliar names, would convey very little infonnation to the 
reader. - 


Civil Akchiteltuke. 

Ihe palaces and public buildings uf Ongeor seem tu be (|uite worthy 
of its temples, either as regards extent or richness of decoration. They 
aie, llo^^e^e^, a> might be expeeted, in a more ruinous state; being 
less monumental in their mode uf r.mstriicti.m, and, what is more to 
our present purpose, they have neither been drawn nor photographetl 
to such an extent u> t<* render them intelligible. 

A view of uue of the of ( )n,en,r Thoiu is given l,y Lieutenant 
(ianuer, Plate s •. and a-^ it <i^ veniarkahle as anything about the 
place, it is to he hoped that full details will l,e hroiioht home hy 
the present expedition. Fortunately, it i. the gateway beserihed hy 


^ It woublLe iutpU'-tingitAnioii^ tli, 

.ve couM identity that one <'f whi.L t].m 
C hinese travel!*-*!’ gives the C*,-. 

scription : — *'A Ibu-t de U vUle e-t nii 
autre temple de Vespiit nr>naii>' phn^tu 
auquel on sacrihe des humnies. Chagne 
annee le roi va dvins ee temple faire liu- 
meme nn sacritice hiimain ]\ 

unit.” — “youveanx MeKingf^ ■ 

vol. i. p. S3. 


At Bmitiui, (-.11 tlip ntliei Mde of tlie 
. t.-'-. lU. tta^tian inlorms me there is a 
'■•aaplete oopy ,-,f tl.e Xakhon tVat sculp- 
tuii., ut f-d in \vi,nrl in the 16 th eentiirv. 
iue i...Ke va, th.. lesidenee of the kinU 
' ‘ after the fall of the cap tal. 

‘‘"'t on,ei„al art liad then perished, 
vl.ry took thi, mode of adonring the i 
pa..i. t*. What a pri?,-. for any Euroiiean 
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the Chiiit'se vhitnr, iu a,s at tlie eial of the ^ureat bridge, which 

was, and is, adorned by fifty-two giants, bearing on their arms the 
great seven -headed ^N’aga that formed the parapet of the bridge. 

On each side of the gate are three elephants, and on each angle 
the head of a great seven-headed Xaga. Above these are figures of 
men and women, but the great feature is the four-fi\ced mask of 
Brahma, as on the spires of the Baion (Woodcut Xo. 378). The 
details of the upper })art also so far resemble those of that temple 
that they must be nearly the same age. This, therefore, cannot well 
be the four-faced figure of Brahma, which his ungrateful children 
set up to frighten their parent when they were tired of him (ante, 
page 680) ; but it is curious to find the legend repeated in stone and 
standing at this day. It may, however, be that the stone gave rise 
to the legend ; but, whichever way it aro'^e, it is equally interesting 
as material evidences of a history and of a religion of which, up to 
this time, we know little or nothing. 

The walls of the cities were also of very great extent, and of 
dimensions commensurate with their importance. The^^ seem generally 
to have been constructed of a coarse ferruginous stone in large blocks, 
and only the gates and ornamental parts were of the fine-gTained 
sandstone of which the temples and palaces are built. Wonderful as 
these temples and palaces are, the circumstance that, perhaps, after 
all gives the highest idea of the civilization of these ancient Cam- 
bodians is the perfection of their roads and bridges. One great trunk 
road seems to have stretched for 300 miles across the countr}" from 
Korat, in a south-easterly direction, to the Mekong river. It was a 
raised causeway, paved throughout like a Koman road, and ever}’ 
stream that it crossed was spanned by a bridge, many of which re- 
main perfect to the present day. Dr. Bastian describes two of these: 
one, 400 ft. in length, and 50 ft. in breadth, richly ornamented by 
balustrades and cornices, and representations of snakes and the >Snake 
king.- The extraordinary thing is, that it is constructed without 
radiating arches, but like every structure in the place, by a system 
of bracketing or horizontal arches, and without cement. Yet it has 
withstood!, for five centuries at least, the violence of the tropical 
torrent which it spans. 

Even if no vestiges of these roads or bridges remaineil, the sculp- 
tures of Aakhon Wat are sufficient to prove the state of perfection 
which the art of transport had reached in this community. In these 
there are numerous representations of chariots, all with wheels from 
3 ft. to 5 ft. in height, and with sixteen spokes, which must be of 


1 -Xouyeaux Asiatique.s/ * Journal of the Royal Geogmphieal 

vol. i. p. 103. (Jarnier, voodnits pp. 61 Society,* vol. xx.w. p. 7 k 
and 62, 
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iiieta], for no Loiuluii Ofjarhuiaker at the ])re<eiit day tanild frame 
anything >o delicate in MOod. The rinii<, too, are in metal, and, 
a})})arently, the wheel turns on the axle. Those who are aware how 
ditiicult a problem it is Xn make a perfect wheel tvill appreciate how 
nincli i> iiivnlved in such a perfect >olutioii of the problem as is here 
found. But it rectuires a knowledge of the clumsiness <d‘ the Romans 
and oui niedheval foref\tlier> in this respect, and the utter baiBarism 
of tlie wheels represented in Indian sculptures and still used in India, 
to feel fully its importance as an index of high civilization. 

If, however, the Cambodians were the only people who before the 
13th century made such wheels as these, it is also probably true that 
their architects were the only ones who had sufficient mechanical skill 
tcj construct their r<:iofs wholly of hew n stone, without the aid either of 
w’ood or concrete, and whr> could dovetail and join them so beautifully 
that the}' remain watertight and perfect after live centuries of neglect 
in a tivjpical climate. Xothing can exceed the skill and ingenuity 
with which the stones of the roots are joggled and fitted iiito one 
another, unless it is the skill wdth which the joints of their plain 
walls are S(j }>olislied and so evenly laid without cement of any kind. 
It is difficult to detect their joints even in a sun-picture, whicli 
generally reveals tiaws not to be detected by the eye. Exce])t in tlie 
works ot the old pyramid-building Egyptians, 1 know of nothing to 
compare with it. 

W hen we jmt all the<e things together, it is difficult to decide 
whether w'e ought most to admire the mechanical skill wdiicli tlie 


lambodiau arrhitccts displayed in construction or the largeness of 
conceittioii and artistic merit wffiich pervades every part of their 
designs. Ihcsc idone ought to be more than sufficient to recomnieml 
theii stud} to every architect. To the historian of AYt the w'onder is 


to hnd temples with such a singular coinhinatioii of styles in such 
a loralit}* Imliau tcmpf's (‘oustrueted with pillars almost piirelv 
classical m de-igii, and oniamented wdth bas-reliefs so stramwdy 
Egyptian in character. Tn the ethnologist tliev are almost eniudlv 
interesting, m coii.e^ucuce of tlie religion to whieli tlieV are dedi- 
cated. Taken togvtluu*. the>e circumstances render tliffir comiilet(' 
investigation >o important that it is hoped it will not now he lorn > 
ilelaved. ® 
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Period of Hea b.c 2109 

Woo Wong period of Chow .... 1100 

Confucius died . . 477 

Chy hoang-ty built Creat Wall . . 240 

Han dynasty 201 

Hoty. seventeenth king : Buddhism 
introduced . , . .... a. d 00 

Tsm dynasty 260 


W'ootae dyna-jty : China divided into 


two kingdoms a.d, 41*5 

China reunited, capital Honan , . .585 

Tang dynasty SO 7 

Northern China captured by Mongols 1234 

Kublai Khan 1281 

Ming dynasty ; Mongol expelled . . 136o 


ManchuwTartardynasH': nowon the throne 1644 


It h extremely ditiiciilt, in the present state of our knowledge, to ivrite 
anything, either conclusive or satisfactory, about the architecture of 
China. Tliis may arise jiartly from the incuriousness of travellers, 
and partly because there real!}' are no buildings in the country 
worthy of the people or tlieir civilization. Till very recentlt^, the 
latter would have appeared to lie the true caii>e of our ignorance ; 
but lately the photographic camera has j)enetrated even wdthin tlie 
walls of the irniierial city of Pekin, ami lias lu’ouglit away iinpre.s- 
''iou'8 which go some way to modify this o})inion. Unfortunately, the 
<-amera has not been arcoinpaiiicd by the measuring-tape or the iiote- 
Book, and our information is therefore, in some respects, vague: but 
it seems certain that there are l)uildillg^ worthy of more attention 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them. Even these, however, 
are not such as we might expect to find among a people whose 
history and whose civilization seems so e.xact a counterpart of that 
of Egypt. In both countries we have the same long succession of 
dynasties M'ith ilates, extending through SODO or 4000 years, inter- 
rupted ouly by shepherd invasions which in both countries lasted 
about five centuries, when the w^ords of Manetho are as literally 
applicable to the Taeping rebellion as they are to the overthrow of 
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tile Hyksus by tlie uprising of the native Egyptian races. During 
all tins long period the same jiatriarchal form of government pre- 
vailed in botli countries— the king being not only the head of the 
secular government, but the chief priest of the people. Both people 
early attciiiied a certain stage (jf civilization, and maintained it with- 
out change or lU’Ogress during the whole t>eriod of their existence. 
The syllabic ."yinhols <.>f the Chinese are the exact counterpart of tlie 
hieroglyphic Avriting of the Egyptians, as clumsy and as unlike that 
ot any other contemporary nation, and as .symbolic of their exclusive 
segTegation ff’oin the rest of mankind. In both countries there was 
always the same calm contemplation of death, the same desire for 
an honourable funeral and a splendid tomb, and the same reverence 
for the dead. In these and hfty other particulars, the manners 
and customs of the two peoples seem identical, and the perfect paral- 
leli^m only ])reaks down when we come to speak of their buildings. 
lUcrc are no tombs in China to be compared with the Pyramids, 
and no teiii})les tliat approach those of Thebes in dimensions or in 
'Splendour. 

If the Chinese were as closely allied to the Tartar or Mongolian 
tribes oil their north-eastern frontier as is generally supposed^ this 
ditleience could not have existed. It may therefore be^ as has been 
su>pected, that the true Chinese are more closely allied to the 
Polynesian raee^, es],ecially on tlie sea-hoard, which is the only 
part of the country we are really acquainted with. When the inner 
country hci> })eeii more carefully examined, it is probable that we may 
see Cclu^e to modih our ojunion as to the architectural character 
*A the Chine>e people. 


11 V h, as i.s highly j^robable, the so- 

hdicd)itant,s ot Cambodia are very much more 
.A > a lei^ m ) oui to the lliiiiese than tliey are to any of the 

uijiabitmg India ; since, l.y tlie erection of tlie buildings described 

111 the last diviMoii ot tins work dm r i • i* 

. . • ... ^ haiubodiaiis have nobly vindi- 
cated tiieir title to be consif]/o-pd . -r xi t 

.r ^ , 1 ] of the great building races 

tlie %Norul. V, on>idernv> iPp p ® 

‘irpi rip 1 ^ existence and the 

limited aiea the\ occupied tlier hr r,. i 7 • » . 

i cu, Liiei ma\ 111 tact lav claim to having 

surpassed even the Egyptians in thi. respect. ^ ^ 

It vull be s trull lie it m Hon/iri 'niil rui-. * ^ 

fin,i the i„,k, ,vi,ici> will co„ii„„ ',iw 
Ca^boai. a„l Chin, ,„,1 „rla„. 
as one of the unsolved problems of arr-hitccniral iii.r-,.- ’ 

A little rvell-ilirected industvv o„ tjiy „ 

this doubt away, Meanwhile rlmre are other i ' 
have contributed to the absence of nnouuwenCl''C'l'U-l'''^C?^®^' 
and which it may he as well to allmle o, Ipf"'. bhina, 

In the tirst place, the Chinese never had either T ^'iriher. 

tiT/iei a donmuiiit prie.sthood 
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or a liereclitar}' nobility. The absence of the former class is a very 
important consideration, because, in all countries where architecture 
has been carried to anything like perfection, it is to sacred art that it 
lias owed its highest inspiration, and sacred art is never so strongly 
developed a> under the influence of a powerful and splendid hierarchy. 
Again, religious and sectarian zeal is often a strong stimulus to sacred 
architecture, and this is entirel}^ wanting in this remarkable people. 
Though the Chinese are bigoted to a greater extent than we can well 
conceive in all political matters, they are more tolerant than any 
other nation we know of in all that concerns religion. At the 
present moment three great religious sects divide the empire nearly 
equally between them. For though Buddhism is the religion of the 
reigning family, and perhaps numbers more followers than either of 
the other two, still the followers of the doctrines of Confucius — ^the 
contemporary and rival of Sakya Sinha— are a more purely Chinese 
sect than the otlier, and hold an equal place in public estimation ; 
while, at the present time, the sect of Laou Tse, or the Doctors of 
Reason, is more fashionable, rani certainly more progressive, than 
the others.^ Christianity, too, might at one time have encroached 
largely on either of these, and become a very })re valent religion in 
this tolerant empire, had the Jesuits and Dominicans understood that 
the condition of religious tolerance here is a total abstinence from 
interference in political matters. This, however, the Roman Catholic 
priesthood never could be brought to understand ; hence their expul- 
sion from the realm, and the proscription of their faith, which other- 
wise would not only have been tolerated like all others, but bid fair 
to find more extensive favour than any. Such toleration is highly 
laudable in one point of view: but the want of fervour and energy 
from which it arises is fatal to any gTeat exertions for the honour of 
religion. 

In the same manner the want of an hereditaiy nobility, and indeed 
of any strong family pride, is equally unfavourable to domestic 
architecture of a durable description. At a man's death his property 
is generally divided equally among his children. Consequently the 
wealthiest men do not build residences calculated to last longer than 
their own lives. The royal })alaces are merely somewhat larger and 


^ The population of China is generally 
estimated at 400 millions of souls. This 
1 believe to be a gioss exaggeration, and 
would feel very much more inclined to 
put it at 300 millions, and of that number 
to estimate the Buddhists at 100 millions 
of souls. This. hoTvever, in the ];)iesent 
state of our knowledge, is. and must be, 
mere guess-work. If we init down 50 


i miliioDS for the Buddhist population of 
Thibet. Manchuria, Burraah, Siam, Cam- 
bo'lia, and Ceylon, we shall probably not 
en- on the side of underestimating them, 
making 150 millions the total number of 
followers of this religion in the whole 
world, or one-eighth or one-tenth of the 
human race — not one-third or one-fourth, 
at which tliey are usually estimated. 
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more .splendid than thu,>e of the mandarins, but the >ame in character, 
and erected with the same ends. 

There is no country where property lias hitherto been considered 
so secure China. Private feuds and private wars were till lately 
unknown : fureiyii invasion wa< practically ini])Ossible, and little 
dreaded. Hence they have none of these fortalices, or fortified man- 
>ions, wliich bv their mas> and solidity give such a marked character 
to a certain class of domestic edifice^ in the western world. Equality, 
peace, and toleration, are blessings whose value it would ]»e difiicult 
to overestimate : but on the dead though pleasing level where they 
exist, it is in vain to look for the rugged sublimity of the mountain, 
or the terrific grandeur of the storm. The Chinese have chosen the 
humbler path of life, and with singular success. There is not perhaps 
a more industrious or, till the late var:-, ha}>pier ]>eoide on the face ot 
the globe : but the}' are at the same time singularly deficient in every 
element of greatness, either political or artistic. 

Notwithstanding all this, it certainly is curious to find the oldest 
civilized people now existing on the face of the glo])e almost wholly 
without uum iiments to record the past, or any desire to convey to pos- 
terity a worthy idea of their })re^elit greatness. It is no less remark' 
able to find the most populous of nations, a nation in wdiich millions 
are ulway.- -seeking enqdriynient, never thinking of aii}^ of tliose higher 
modes of ex}>re^sion which would serve as a means of multiplying 
occupcttioii, mid ^\hi^h eleviite vhile feeding the masses ; and still more 
"*tartling to find wealth, ^uch as the Chine^re po^se.'-s, neAxr invested in 
self-glorification, by individuals erecting for themselves monuments 
\\hich shall a>toni>h their (Miiitemporaries. and hand down their names 
t(.> })o>terity. 

lu’om these causes it may he that ( hinese architecture is not 


Worthy ot much attention. In one respect, however, it m instructive, 
-iuce tlie Chine".e are the only ]>eople who now enqJoy polychromy as 
an e^^eiitial }>art of their aivhite'-ture : indeed, Avith them, colour is far 
mole e^'^eutial tliuu loriii . ami i'ertainly the result m so far pleasing 
and >ati>tactnr} , tliat lot the luver gTade^' ot art it is hardlv doubtful 


that it .->110111(1 ah\a}'> be >o. for the higher grades, heuvever, it is 
hardly le-^^ certain that r-olour, though mo.t valuable as an aocessaiy, 
]N incapable ot that lottv power of expression whi, h form couvevs to 


the human mind. 
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Temple of the Great Dragon — Buddhist Temples — Taas — Tombs— Pailoos— 
Domestic Architecture. 


If we lad the requisite knowledge, or if the known examples of Chinese 
temples were sufficiently numerous, we ought, before describing them, 
to classify the buildings apportioning each to that one of the three 
religions to which it belongs. For the present this must be left 
to some one on the spot. Meanwhile there is no difficulty in recog- 
nising those which belong to the religion of Fo or Buddha, These 
are generally the nine -storeyed towers or taas, which, as ^^^ll be ex- 
plained hereafter, are merely exaggerated tees of the Indian dagobas. 
The temples, properly so-called, of this religion, are not yery magni- 
ficent, nor are they generally built in a permanent style of architecture. 
This is still more the case, apparently, with the temples of Confucius. 
The only one that has been carefully described and photographed is 
that at Pekin, which is also probably the most magnificent. Judging 
from our present information, it more resembles a university than a 
temple. There are neither images nor altars, but great halls, on which 
are hung up the names of the emperijrs and of the most distinguished 
literates of the kingdom. There are no priests ; and though cere- 
monies are there 2)erformed annually by the emperor in honour of the 
great philosopher, these scarcely can l)e called worship, or the hall a 
temple. 

Temple of the Gee at Deagox. 

The most magnificent temple in the capital, so far we know in 
the empire, is that known as the Temple of Heaven, or the Great 
Dragon.^ It is situated close to the southern wall of the city in a sc^uare 


^ ITie following description is abridged 
from that? by Mr. A. Michie in his work 
entitled ‘ The Siberian Overland Route, ’ 
Murray, 1864. It is by far the most dis- 
tinct I have met with. The larger wood- 
cuts in this chapter are generally bor- 
rowed from his work. It must, however, 
be observed that his descriptions differ 
sometimes essentially from those hitherto 


current in European books, which were 
generally derived from the accounts of 
the Jesuits, who ju'obably obtained their 
information from Chinese sources. It is 
generally safer to trust to the account of 
an educated gentleman describing what 
he saw, than to the essay of a mere 
schohir compiling from information con- 
veyed in a foreign tongue. 
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enclosure measuring about a mile each vcaj. From the outer gate 
a raised causeway leads to the temple, on either side of which are 
numerous buildings for the accommodation of the priests, which are 
approached b}" frer|uent flights of steps leading down to a park beau- 
tifully planted. At its inner extremity stands the temple itself, a 
circular building, three storeys in height, with broad projecting roofs, 
th^ upper terminatmg in a gilt ball, directly under which stands the 
altar. 

The temple is raised on a circular pyramid, the three terraces (jf 
which are seen in the woodcut. There are several handsome gateways 
at intervals across the causeway, so arranged that from tlie entrance 
the circular temple itself can be seen through the long vista, framed 
as it were l)y them : and as the whole of the upper part is covered with 
blue tiles and gilding, the eftect is said to be very pleasing. 

In the same enclosure is another temple called that of the Earth, 
uliere sacrifices of animals are annually ottered to the gods, wli(,»ever 
they may be, to whom this temple is dedicated. 

These temples are said to have been erected about the year 1420, 
and, if so old, seem to be in a very fair state of preservation, con- 
si< leriiig the manner in which the}" are now neglected. 

In reading 3Ir. iliehie’s, or any other description of the Dragon 
Temifie of Pekin, it seems impossible to avoid feeling that there are 
so many points of resemblance between it and the Serpent Temple of 
Xaklion AVat, that the coincidence can hardly be accidental. The 
variations are hardly greater than might be expected from difler- 
eiice of age, and the fact that the one was erected by Chinese at the 
northern extremity of their empire, the other by Cambodians near the 
southern limit of theirs. All the links, however, which connect the 
two temples are still wanting ; yet, as we have the assertion of the 
(’hinese traveller in 129o that the Tao-tze religion ^ existed in Cam- 
bodia while he was there, we should not feel surprise at any similarity 
that may he traced between the temples of the two countries. 


BruDHiST Temples. 

The only Buddhist temple in China of which any plans hare been 
made, or which I have myself had an opportunity of inspecting is that 
at Honan, opposite Canton. Unfortunately it is very modern, and by 
no means monumental. It is a parallelogTam enclosed by a high wall, 
measuring 306 ft. by 174 ft. In the shorter front facing the river is a 
pteway of some pretension. This leads to a series of haUs openino- 
into each cither, and occupying the whole of the longer axis of the 
internal court. The first and second of these are porches or ante- 

^ •Xouveaiix Melanges Asiariques.’ vol. i. p. HO. 
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chapels. The eentml one is the largest, and practically the choir of 
the building. It contains the altar, adorned ])y gilt images of tlie 
three precious Buddhas, with stalls for the monks and all arrange- 
ments necessary fur the daily service. Behind this, in the next com- 
partment, is a dagoba, and in its rear another apartment devoted to 
the goddess Kuan yin, principally worshipped by women— in fact, the 
Lady Chapel of the church. ^Vround the court are arranged the cells 
of the monks, their kitchen, refectory, and all the necessar}- offices of 
the convent. These are generally placed against the outer wall, and 
open into the court. 

Any person familiar with the rock-cut examples iu India will 
easily recognise in this temple all the features he is accustomed to in 
the earlier Chaityas aii<l Viharas, though strangely altered by their 
Chinese disguise. The figure which stood in front of the dagoba 
r Woodcut No. Gl ') is moved forward and placed on an altar by itself, 
with two cumj>ani<ms added, in accordance vdth modern Chinese 
theology' ; but the general arrangements remain the same. The most 
interesting part, however, i'^ the arrangement of the cells, &e., rela- 
tively to the temple. In one of the eaves at Dhiimnar (Bhim ka 
Bazar) something like this has been attempted, but it is evidently so 
difficult of execution in the rock, that we are not surprised to find it 
not repeated. It is evidently what Avas intended to be represented on 
the central rath of Hahavellipore (Woodcut Xo. 181), and must 
indeed have been the general arrangement of Buddhist ecclesiastical 
establishments. What is noAv wanted is, that some one should supply 
information regarding the earlier temples of the Chinese, say of the 
12th to the IGth centuries. They no douVrt exist, and would throw 
great light on the earlier Indian examples. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, it is curious to refer back to the Woodcut Xo. 129. From it it 
will be perceived that as early as the 11th century the Buddhist 
C halt} a ill India, >taudiiig in the centre of its Vihara, had already 
been sublimated into an idol temide, surrounded by a series of idol 
niches, since there eauiiot lie a doidut that the Jaina temple of Vimala 
Sah is a reproduction for aiiothcr purpose of an old Buddliist monas- 
tery. The curirais point is, that tlie ISth-ceiitury temple of Honan 
reproduces, for their orihnal purpose, forms which in India had, 
seven centuries earlier, poised away to another faitli, and became 
wholly coiiventinmd. It is .till more strange that, if Ave leap over 
the intermediate perio,!. ,ud go seven centuries further hack, we shall 
find ill India the same rereiiionies performed in the same form of 
temples as those at which any one may assist in China at the present 
day. 

At Pekin there are several Lamaseries or Buddhist monasteries, 
of a mnch more monumental character than that at Honan, hut it is 
verv' difficult indeed to at tlieir arrangement from mm verbal 
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descriptions without ilimeiisions. The gateway of one, represented in 
Woodcut No. 380, gives a fair idea of the usual mode of constructing 
gateways in China. 

It has three openings of pleasing })roportions, and is as well 
designed as any to he found in China. Behind it is to be seen the 
dagoba, to which it leads : a, tall fonn, with a reverse slope, and an 



330. Monumental Gateway of Buddhiist Monastery. Pekin. (From a Photograph by Beato.) 

exaggerated tee, so altered from those we are accustomed to in the 
earlier days of Indian architecture, that it rer^iiires some familiarity 
with, the intermediate forms in Nepal and Bunnah to feel sure that it 
is the direct lineal descendant of the topes at Saiichi or Manikyala. 
..Vround it are minarets, with a cross-legged seated figure of Buddha 
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on eacli face. But witlioiir a plan or description it is impossible to 
say Avhetlier they come do^m to the ground, or on AThat kind of 
basement they rest. 

The ordinary form of a temple, as seen in the ^ullages or to^^uis 
in China, i^ extremely simple, and seems to be the same, whether 
dedicated tu Buddha, or to the Queen of Heaven, or to any other deity 
of the .'?tranue pantheon of the Celestial Empire. It generally consist^ 
of a soLiare apartment with a highly ornamented roof, and with one 
of the side-vall- removed. The entrance is never at the end, nor the 
end wall ever removed, as would be the case in the West, but alwa}> 
the side : and it is by no means clear that this is not the right and 



.It Mat :i<.> ([ njiii a Sketeh by the Author ) 


Ut»^t.iuihh ot cu.mgiii^ matters. In very small temples a .single 
til.- .-aN.-., aii.l a .,-re..-ii iuside forms the back uf the 
!> .1. 1 ail. rill, tmur ..t th.- t..-m|ile, lu latiier teiujiles; two or mure 
1 il am aiL mtioi 111 i-il, Init the other arraii.eenieiit' remain the same. 
h.,th tle>..- may l.c .am, in the annexed .o..od<-ut (y.,,. ;-!Sl and wlien 
arranyed .-m pietunmnuelv a~ in thi. .enmi,. and ^^ith their ^atewavs 
and mihmdiary a.ljnmt. rliev he,,, mm very pleamii, featurel in tim 
lamh.ai.e, .uvlutectund „],,ie,,t. they depend f„r tl.eir eft'ect 

immmpailv ,m e,,!,,.,,.. yi.,,-], i. appliml with an un.parin^f hand in 
the term ot yla.e, n pan, re , 1 eruament., and fre.pnentlv also 

pamtma-y =uc]i lamheape- and lieure mthjeet., Oildin? k al.o 
employe. I t,'. a -Tent extent, an,! with -,,.,,1 elYect. 
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The objects of Chinese architecture ^\*ith which the European eye 
is most familiar are the taas, or nine-storeyed pagodas, as they are 
usually called. In the south they generally have that number of 
storeys, but not always, and in the north it ranges from three to 
thirteen. As before hinted, these are nothing but exaggerated tees 
of dagobas, and it is easy to trace them through all the stages of the 
change. In India we can easily trace the single wooden chattah or 
umbrella of Kaiii (Woodcut Ao. 56) to the nine-storeyed tower at 
Chittore (Woodcut A'o. 143), and from that the transition is easy to 
tlie Chinese examples, although the elaboration of the two was simul- 
taneous, and the Chinese had probably erected tall towers as early as 
the Jains. 

Of those which existed in China in our own time the best known is 
the celebrated porcelain 
tower at Xankin.^ Com- 
menced in the year 1412, 
and finished in 1431, 
it was erected as a mo- 
nument of gTati tilde to 
an empress of the Ming 
family, and was, in 
consequence, generally 
called the Temple of 
Gratitude. It was oc- 
tagonal in form, 236 ft. 
in height, of which, 
however, about 30 ft. 
must be deducted for 
the iron spire that sur- 
mounted it, leaving 
little more than 200 ft. 
for the elevation of the 
building, or about the 
height of the Monument 
of London. From the 
summit of the spire 
eight chains depended, 
to each of which were 
attached nine bells, and 382 poiceiam Iowit, xunkm. 

a bell was also attaclied 

to each angle of the lower roofs, making 144 ])elK in all, which, 

^ The tower was de-^troyed in the recent Taeaiug rehellion. 
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when tinkling in harmony to the evening breeze, must have pro- 
duced an effect as singular as pleasing. It was not, however, either 
to its dimensions or its bells that the tower owed its celebrity, but 
to the coating of ])orcelain which clothed its brick walls, as well as 
the up2}er and under sides of the ]n*c;jecting roofs, which mark the 
division of each ‘'tore>'. The porcelain produced a brilliancy of effect 
which is totally lo^t in all the representations of it yet published, but 
which was, in fact, that on which the architect almost whoUy relied 
for producing the effect he flesired, and without which his design is 
a mere skeleton. 
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It is, in design, nearly identical with that of Nankin, but of smaller 
dimensions, and is now fast falling to ruin. 

These two are of the usual and most typical form, and so like 
hundreds of others, that it is impossible to deduce any sequence from 
them with such representations as we now possess. Though pleasing 
and purposelike, as well as original, they are somewhat monotonous 



TuLg Chow Pvigofla. (From a Photograph hy Beato.) 

m design. A tower divided into nine equal and similar storeys is a 
very inferior design to that of the minars of the Mahomedans,' or the 
ordinary spires of Christian churches ; and, if all were like these, we 
should be forced to deny the Chinese the faculty of invention in 
architecture. In the north, however, the forms seem much more 
various. One in the Summer Palace (Woodcut No. 383) is divided 
into either three or seven storeys, as you choose to count them. Four 
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of the sides of the octagon are longer than the other four, and alto- 
gether there is a plat^ of light and shade, and a variety about the 
ornaiueiits in this tower, which extreinely pleasing. It is much 

more like an Indian design than any other kno^vn in China, and 
with the circle of pillars round its base, and the Lat or Stambha, 
which usually accompany these objects further west, it recalls the 
original forms as completely as any other object in this country. 

In direct contrast to this is the Pagoda of Tung Chow (Woodcut 
Xo. 384). Its thirteen storeys are almost more monotonous than 
those of the Xankin Pagoda ; but they are merely architectural orna- 
ments, string-courses, in fact ; and as the tower is not pierced with 
windows above the base, it becomes, like an Orissan temple, an im- 
posing object of architectural art without any apparent utilitarian 
object. It thus escapes the charge of littleness in design, which only 
too justly applies to most of its compeers. 

It is extremely difficult to form a correct estimate of the cirtistic 
merits of these towers. Edifices so original and so national must be 
interesting from that circumstance alone, and it seems almost impos- 
sible to build an 3 ’thiug in a tOAver-like form of great height, whether 
as a steei)le, a minar, or a pagoda, Avhieh shall nut form a pleasing 
object from its salience and aspiring character alone, even Avithout any 
real artistic merit in itself. Besides these (|ualifications, I cannot but 
think that the tapering octagonal form, the boldly-marked divisions, 
tlie domical roof, and general consistence in design and ornament of 
tliese tOAvers, entitle them to rank tolerably high among the tOAver- 
like buildings of the Avorld. 


Tombs. 

Like all people of Tartar origin, one of the most remarkable 
characteri.^tics of the Chinese i^ their reverence for the dead, or as it 
is usuallv called, their ancestral Avorship. In coiiserpience of this, their 
tombs are not only objects of care, but liaA'e fre(|uently more orna- 
nieiit bestOAA'ed upon them than gTaces the ilAA'elling'^ of the liAung. 

I heir tombs are of difterent kinds : often merely conical mounds 
ol earth, with a circle ot stones round their base, like those of the 
Etruscans or ancient (jreeks, as inav be seen from the Avoodcut 
iX"o. 38b) borrowed from Fortunes 'China — which Avould seiw'e 
equally well for a remora tion of thr,se ijf Taniuinia or Vulci. More 
general!} the} are of a hemispherical shape, surmounted AAuth a spire, 
not unlike the Indian and Ceylonese examples, but still with a phy- 
siognomy peculiarly C hinese. The most common arrangement is that 
of a horseshoe-sliaped platform, cut out of the side of a hill. It con- 
sequently has a high back, in Avhicli is the entrance to the tomb, and 
tc‘ nothing at the euticuice to the liorseshoe. where the 
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wall generally tcruiiiiates with two lions or dragons, or some fan- 
tastic ornament common to Chinese architecture. W hen the tomb 
is situated, as is 
generally the case, 
on a hillside, tliis 
arrangement is not 
( ) nly ap2>i’< 

])Ut elegant. A\ lien 
the same thing i> 
imitated on a i}laiii, 
it is singularly mis- 
placed and unintel- 
legible. Many ut 

the tombs are built chmese Tomb. (From Fortunes ' W,iuderiD^"N ill China. ) 

of granite, finely 

polished, and carved with a profusion of laljour that makes us 
regret that the people who eaii employ the most durable materials 
witli su(di facility sliould bare so great a predilection for ephemeral 
wooden structures. 

When the r<.>ck is suitable for the purpose, which, however, seems 
to be rarely the case in Cliiiia, their tombs are cut in the rock, as in 
Etruria and elsewhere : and tombs of the class just described seem to 
be a device for converting an ordinary hillside into a substitute for 
the more appropriate situation. 

Occasionally, however, the (’liine^e do erect tombs, which, though 
oruameiital, are far from being in such good taste as the two forms 
just (tuote 1. A tumiiliis is considered appropriate for this purpose all 





387 Group of Tomt>s near Pekin. (From a Photograph by Beato.) 

they may be considered by the natives as both elegant and ornamental, 
but it would be difficult to conceive anything which spoke less of the 
sepulchre, even from a Chinaman’s point of view ; while, on the other 
hand, their dimensions are such as to deprive them of all dignity as 
architectural objects. 

Pailoos. 

The Pailoos, or triumphal gateways,” as they are most improperly 
called, are another ckvss of monument almost as frequently met with 
in Chinese scenery as the nine- storeyed pagodas, and consequently 
nearly as familiar to the European eye. Their origin is as distinctly 
Indian as the other, though, from their nature, being easily over- 
thrown, but few examples can be found in a country that has so long 
ceased to be Buddhist. Fortunately, however, we still possess in the 
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gateway of Saixclii (Woodcut No. lo) the typical example of the 
whole class ; and we find them afterwards represented in bas-reliefs 
and in frescoes in a manner to leave no doubt of the frequency of 
their application. 

In China they seem almost universally to be employed as honorific 
monuments of deceased persons — either men of distinction, or widows 
who have not married again, or virgins who have died unmarried. 
Frequently they are still constructed in wood, and when stone is 
used they retain to this 
hour the forms and de- 
tails of wooden construc- 
tion. Whatever the ma- 
terial, they consist of 
either two or four posts, 
set either on the ground, 
so as to allow a passage 
through, or on a platform, 
as ill AYoodcut No. 3«SS. 

This is as usual a form 
as the other, and shows 
how inapplicable the term 
gateway is to these monu- 
ments. The posts always 
carry a rail or frieze, bear- 
ing an inscription, which 
is, in fact, the object for ggg paUoo near canton. (From a Sketch by the Author.) 

which the monument was 

erected. Above this are various architectural details, which complete 







the design in a maimer both original and artistic. 

One serving as the portal to a dagoba has already been given 
(Woodcut No. 380), and though rich, can hardly be considered as 
superior to that in Woodcut No. 389, which spans a street in Amoy. 
Instead of leading to a dagoba, as was the case at Sanchi, and 
generally in India, we have, in this instance, what appears to he a 
simulated coffin placed under a canopy, and above the principal 
cornice, which is an essentially Chinese idea. ^ ith them a hand- 
some coffin is an object of the highest ambition, and is, consequently, 
a luxury which the rich take care to provide themselves with during 
their lifetime. So far as we know, no great structural dagobas ever 
existed in China, so that their form is generally unfamiliar to the 
people. 

Probably the Chinese would have spent more pains on their tombs 
had they not liit on the happy device of separating the monument from 
the sepulchre. We do so in exceptional cases, when we erect statues 
and pillars or other monuments to our great men on hill-tops or in 
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inarket-place,s ; but as a rule, a man’s mouumeiit is placed where 
his body is laid, though it would probably be difficult to assign a 
good logical reason for the practice. The great peculiarity of China 
is that in nine cases out of ten they effect these objects by processes 



389. Pailoo at Amoy. (From Fisher’s ‘China Illustrated.’) 

which are exactly the reverse of those of Europe, and in most cases it 
is not ea.sy to decide which is best. In erecting the Pailoo, or monu- 
ment, in a conspicuous place apart from the sepulchre, they seem to 
have shown their usual common sense, tliougli an architect must 
regret that the designs of their tfjinhs suffered in consequence, and 
luive none of that magnificence which we slajuld expect among a 
])eople at all times so addicted to ancestral worship as the Chinese. 

Ill an historical point of view, the most curious thing connected 
with these Pailoos seems to be, that at Sanchi, about the Christian 
Era, we find them used gateways to a simulated tomb. In India 
both the tumulus and the Pailoo had at that time passed away from 
tlicir original ^-eyudchral meaning ; tlie one had become a relic-shrine, 
the other an iconostasi>. Two thousand years afterwards in China 
we find them both still used for the purposes for which they were 
originally designed. 

Domestic Architectere. 

It is in their dome-tic architecture, if in any, that the Chinese 
excel ; there we do not look either fijr monumental grandeur or for 
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durability, and it is almost imixjssible to resist being captivated by 
the gaiety and brilliancy of a Chinese dwelling of the first class, and 
the exuberant richness and beauty of the carvings and ornaments that 
are heaped on every part of it. 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of their houses is the 
almost universal concave form of roof, ^hich writers on the subject 
have generally referred to as a reminiscence uf the tent of the 
Tartars, who are supposed to have introduced it. The authors of 
this theory, however, forgot that the Chinese have been longer out of 
tents, and kiKjw less of them, than any other people now on the face 
of the glo])e. The Tartar conquest, like our Xornian one, has long- 
been a fusion rather than a subjection, and does not seem to have pro- 
duced any visible efiect on the manners or customs of the original 
inludutaiits of China. It may also be (observed that the typical form 
of the roof of a Tartar tent was and is domical, like those represented 
ill the Assyrian sciilptiires, and seldom, if ever, constructed with a 
hollow curve: so that the argument tells the other -way. Be this 
as it may, the form of roof in question arose from a constructive 
exigence, which others would do well to imitate. In a country like 
China, where very heavy rains fall at one season of the year, tiled 
roofs, such as they almost universally use, require a high piitcli to 
carry ofl‘ the water ; but the glaring sunshine of another season renders 
shade to walls and win- 
dows absolutely neces- 
sary. If (as on the left 
of the annexed dia- 
gram) the slope of the 
roof is continued so far 
out as to be effective for 
the last purpose, the 
upper windows are too 
much darkened, and it 
is impossible to see out 
of them. To remedy 
this defect, the Chinese 390. Diagram of Chinese corifttructb ii. 
cany out their eaves 

almost borizraitally from the face of the walk, \shere a leak bec«^ult^'^ 
of slight importance; and then, to break the awkward angle cau-ed 
by the meeting of these two slopes, thev ease it off’ with a hollow 
curve, which not only answers the double luirpose of the roof more 
effectually, but produces what the Cbiiiese think — and perhaps rightly 
— the most pleasing form of roof. 

The only parts of such a roof that admit of decoration by carving 
are eviikutly either tho central or angular ridges : au<l here they 
exaggvrate their fiivourite Inflow toarve to an extent unpleasiug to a 
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European eye — the angles being, in some instances, actually turned 
back, and the ridge being also ornamented by upturned ornaments 
at its ends, to an extent we cannot reconcile with our notions ; nor 
indeed is it possible we should, when they are overloaded with gro- 
tesque ornaments to the extent too often found. 

Another peculiarity that gives a very local character to their 
architecture is their mode of framing a roof, so unlike that of any 
other people. This arises from the timber most easily available for 
the purpose being a small pine, which has the peculiarity of being 
soft and spongy in the inside, while the outer rims of wood, just 
under the bark, retain their hardness and strength; it is thus 
practically a hollow wooden cylinder, which, if squared to form a 
framing as we do, w^ould fall to pieces : but merely cleaned and 
used whole, it is a ver}^ strong and durable building-material, though 
one which requires all a Chinaman’s ingenuity and neatness to 
frame together with sufficient rigidity for the purposes of a roof. 

The uprights wffiich support these roofs are generally formed of 
the same wood, though not unfrequently they are granite posts — they 
cannot be called pillars — of the same dimensions, and strengthened, 
or rather steadied, by transverse pieces of wood, the space between 
which and the roof is generally filled with open-work carving, so as 
to form a species of frieze. 

The roof is usually constructed (as shown in diagram No. 390) by 
using three or four transverse pieces or tie-beams, one over the other, 
the ends of each beam being supported on that below it by means of 
a framed piece of a different class of wood. By tliis method, though 
to us it may look unscientific, they make up a framing that resists 
the strongest winds uninjured. Sometimes, as shown in the dotted 
lines of the same woodcut, they carr}^ the curve across the top of the 
roof; but, when this is done, they are obliged to have recourse to 
metal roofing, or to tiles of a greater length than are usually found or 
easily made. 

As before remarked, however, it is not so much on its forms that 
Chinese architecture depends as on its colours — the pillars being 
generally painted red, the friezes and open work green ; blue marks 
the floors and stronger lines, and gilding is used profusely even^where. 
Whether this w^ould improve a finer or more solid style of art may 
admit of doubt ; but it is certainly remarkably pleasing in China, and 
singularly appropriate to the architecture we have been describing : 
and grouped as these buildings usually are around garden courts, 
filled with the gayest flowers, and adorned with rock-w^ork and 
fountains more fantastic than the buildings themselves, the fancy 
may easily be charmed with the result, though taste forbids us to 
approve of the details. 

The same ephemeral system of construction which prevailed in 
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(IwelHii^'s of tlie ricli luercliants and mandarins was earned out in 
the royal palaces without an}' increase of laonuinental character, but, 
of course, -with gxeater richness of ornament, and upon a larger scale. 
Like most Oriental palaces, however, those at Pekin consist of a 
number of detached pavilions, rather than of numerous suites of 
apartments grouped under one roof, as is usually the case in Europe ; 



and they coiiseciuently never attain the magnitude essential to archi- 
tectural dignity. In the Summer Palace at Pekin there were many 
detached pavilions similar to that represented in Woodcut Xo. 39U 
which, when interspersed with trees and water and rocky sceuer}', 
aid ill making up a very fairy-like landscape, but in themselves can 
hardly be considered as objects of dignified architecture. 
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()c(.'s\s.iiinally, however, the Chinese attempted something more 
monunieiital, hut without much success. liere glass is not available 
of sutiicient size and in sutftcient tpiantities to glaze the windows, there 
is a difficulty in so arranging them that the room shall not be utterly 
dark when the shutters are closed, and that the rain shall not pene- 
trate when they are open. In wooden construction these difficulties 



Si.»2. raMiion m the Jsummei Palace, Pekin. (Fioin a Photograph by Beato.) 


Jive much more ea.'^ily avoided ; deep projecting eaves, and light screens, 

< ipen at the top, obviate most of them : at least, so the Chinese always 
thought, and they have consequently so little practice, that when they 
tried solid architecture in a palace they could only produce such a 
pavilion as that figured in ^Voodcut 'So, 392 , which, though charac- 
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teri>tie of tlie style, eaimut be either fji* the elegance of its 

Ibriii or the appropriateness of its ornamentation. 

• Perhaps their most successful eftbrts in this direction \Yere when 
they combined a solid basement of masonry with a light superstructure 
of wood, as in the Winter Palace at Pekin (Woodcut Xo. 393). In 
this instance the height and solidity of the basement give sufficient 
dignity to the mass, and the light superstructure is an appropriate 
termination upwards. 



\ irw m the Wiutei. Palact:, Pekm. O lum a Photogiaph.) 


This last illustration is interesting, because it enables us to realise 
more <listinctly than any other example yet known, what must have 
been the effect of the 2)alaces of Xineveh and Khorsabad in the days of 
their splendour. Like this ijalace, they were raised on a solid ba^^e- 
nient of masonry, and were themselves composer! of paviiirm.s of liuht 
and ornamental woodwork ; the great difference being that they luid 
hat-terraced roofs insteatl of those covered vdtli tiles, as in snowy 
Pekin , but the resemblance is curious, and examples even more nearlv 
akin might probably be found if looked for. 

The engineering works ot the Chinese have been much extolled by 
some writers, but have less claim to praise as works of science than 
their buildings have as works of art. Their canals, it is true, are 
extensive ; but with 300 millions of inhabitants this is small praise, 
and their construction is most unscientific. Their bridges, too, are 
sometimes of great length, but generally made up of a series of small 
arches constructed on the horizontal-bracket principle, as nine-tenths 
of the bridges in China are, and consequently narrow and unstable. 

2 z 2 
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When they do u>e the true arch, it is timidly, and without much 
knowledge of it^ priiadple^. 

Their most reinarkahle engineering work is certainly the Great 
Wall, which defends the whole northern frontier of the country, 
extending over hill and dale ftr n)ore than 1200 miles as the crow 
tiies. It is, however, of very vaiyiiig strength in different places, and 
seems to be strongest and highest in the neighlx mrhood of Pekin, 
where it has generally been seen by Europeans. There it is 20 ft. in 
height, and its average thickness is 2o ft. at the base, tapering to 
15 ft. at the summit. There are also towers at short distances 
whose dimensions are generallv a bruit double tliose just quoted for 
the wall. 

However ab>urd ^uch a wall may be as a defensive expedient, ir 
proves that 200 years B.c. the Chinese were capable of conceiving and 
executing works on great a scale as any ever undertaken in Egtqff. 
The wonder is, that a people who 20i>0 years ago were competent to 
such undertakings shoulrl have attempted nothing on the same scale 
since that time. With their increasing population and accumulating 
wealth we might have expected their subserpient works to have far 
surpassed those of the Egypt iaii>. It, however, remain^ a problem 
to be solved, why nothing on so grand a scale was ever afterwards 
attempted. 

In the rear of the Great Wail, in the 2s"ankaii Pass, there is an arch- 
way of some architectural pretension, and which is interesting as having 
a well-ascertained date, a.d, 1345.^ Its dimensions are considerable, 
and it is erected in a bol<l style of masonry (Woodcut Xo. 304\ 
The upper part a true arch, thoiigli it was thought necessary to 
disguise this by converting its form into tliat of a semi-octagon, or 
three-sided arch, ( hi the keystone is a figure of Garuda, and on either 
side of him a Xaga figure, witli a seven-headed snake hood, and 
Ijeyond that a class of fiowing tracery we are veiy familiar with in 
India about the iterind of its erection. Its similarity to the jXepalese 
gateway at Bhatgaoii (4\ oodcut Abi. 174) has already been remarked 
upon, and altogether it is interesting, as exemplifying a class of Indian 
oriiameutatioa that came into China from the North. If we had a few 
specimens of art penetrating from the south, we might find out tlie 
secret of the history of Buddhist art in China. 

A few years hence it may be possible to attempt to write a history 
of architecture in China. At present, all that can be done is to 
describe the style as practised at the present day, and to point out in 
what respect it difters from the styles prevailing’ in neig'hbouriiig 
countries. Beyond this we shall not be able to advance till some 


1 • Jounial of tiif Royal Asiatic So^aety.’ vol, vii. p. :3:J1 ;N.S.), vol. v. p. 14, et. 
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<|ualitie(l person, cieeonipaiiied by a plioto^Taplier, is enabled to visit 
the central and western provinces of the empire. Even then liis visit 
will be of very little use, unless he is suthciently familiar with the 
^tyle as now known, to be able to disenminate between what is new 
and what is old, and by an extended series of inductions to cheek the 
absurdities of native tradition, and form Ids r>wn opinion on the facts 
presented to him. Assuming all this, it is still doubtful whether the 
materials exist in China for any extended histoiy of the art. Such 
facts as liave come to light are not encouraging. Wood has been far 
too extensively used throughout for any very j)ermanent style of 
architecture ever having been employed. But there are things in 
Cambodia, and other neighbouring states, wliich seem to have come 
neither from Indici, nor troin any »jther cctuntry we are ac(|uainted 
with, but are nevertlieless of foreign origin, and must have been 
imported from some extraneous land ; and it is difficult to say where 
we are to look for tlieir originals if not in central or western China. 

riie same remarks apply to Ja})an. So far as our knowledge at 
proent extends, there is not a single permanent building in the 
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island of so monumental a character to deserve being dignified by 
being classed among the true architectural examples of other countries. 
It may be that the dread of earthciuakes has prevented them raising 
their buildings to more than one or two storeys in height, or con- 
structing them of more solid materials than wood. It may be, how- 
ever, that the Japanese do not belong to one of the building races of 
mankind, and have no taste for this mode of magnificence. It is the 
same story as in China ; we shall not know whether it is true that 
there are no objects worthy to be styled architecture in Japan till the 
island is more scientifically explored than it has been ; nor, if the}^ do 
not exist, shall Ave till then be able to sa}"* to Avhich of the two above 
causes their absence is to be ascribed. Such information as we have is 
very discouraging ; and it is to be feared that, though quaint and 
curious in itself, and so far worthy of attention, it is of little 

interest beyond the shores of the islands themselves. On the other 

hamh it is to be feared that the extent of our knowledge is suffi- 
cient to make it only too clear that the art, as practised in Japan, 

has no title to rank with that already described in the preceding 

pages, and consequently no claim to a place in a general history of 
architectural art. 

However admirable and ingenious the modern Chinese may be, it 
is in the minor arts — such as carving in wood and ivory, the manu- 
facture of vessels of porcelain and bronze, and aU that relates to ^ilk 
and cotton manufactures. In these they certainly excel, and reached 
a high degree of perfection Avhile Europe was still barbarous, but in 
all the higher branches of art they take a very Ioav position, and seem 
utterly unprogressive. 

They have no poetry, properly so called, and no literature worthy 
of the name. Their painting never rose much above the scale of 
decoration, their sculpture is more carving than anything we know by 
the higher name, and their architecture stands on the same Ioav level 
as their other arts. It is rich, ornamental, and appropriate for 
domestic purposes, but ephemeral and totally wanting in dignity and 
grandeur ot conception. Still it is pleasing, because truthful ; but 
after all, its great merit in the eyes of the student of architecture will 
probably turn out to rest on the light it throws on the earlier styles, 
and on the ethnographic relations of China to the surrounding nations 
of Eastern A^ia. 
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APPENDIX A. 

ox SOME DISPUTED POIXTS OF IXDIAX CHEOXOLOGY. 

Throughout the preceding pages the dates of kings' reigns, where 
(jiioted, have been assumed as known, and the eras from which they 
are calculated as ascertained. This has been done in order not to 
interrupt the narrative of events b}^ introducing a chronological dis- 
quisition at every point where a date occurs ; but no one at all familiar 
with the subject needs to be told that the dates of mediievai dynasties 
ill India are far from settled, and that few are universally ac(_[uiesced 
in. Great progTess has, it is true, been made in the last ten or twenty 
years in clearing away the dithculties that surround the subject. So 
much is this the case, that there are only one or two dates of sufficient 
importance to affect our reasoning which still remain in doubt ; but 
though this may be true, there are many others about which the 
world in general feel considerable hesitation. It consequently becomes 
almost indispensable to state briefly the grounds on which the chroiio- 
log}^ used throughout this work is based, in order that the con^ectnes^ 
of most of the inductions stated in it may be estimated at their 
true value. ^ 

The earliest reasonable statement bearing on the subject which we 
possess is in the 9th chapter of Arrian's ‘ Indica.' It is there stated 
— quoting from Megasthenes— That from Bacchus (Ixwaku) to San- 
drocottus (Chandragupta), the Indians reckon one huinlred and lifty- 

^ In the year 1S70 I published in the difficult to follow by those to whom the 
‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society’ subject is new. The following is an 
(X.S.), vol. iy. p. 81, et seqq.j an article i abstract of that paper, with such correc- 
on Indian chronology, in w’hich my views i tions as have occurred to me in the 
on the subject were stated at greater j meanwhile, and stated in a consecutive 
length and more detail than it is pro- | form, and with only those details that 
posed to do here. Being addressed to 1 seem necessary to render it intelligible, 
those w’ho were supposed to be more or j For further particulars on special points, 
less familiar with the subject, the paper | the reader is referred to the article 
took the form of an argument, rather ! itself, 
than of a statement, and i®, consequently, ' 
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three nioiiaivhs;, tvlio reigned during the space of six thousand and 
fort}'- two years/' 

The tirst part of this statement is eminently satisfactory, as it 
seems clear from it that we possess in the Puranas the same lists as 
were submitted to the (xreeks in the 4th century b.c. In the Solar 
lists, we have in the Treta Yug sixty-two reigns, from Ixwakii to 
Puima/ There is ikj complete Lunar list in that age. For the Dwapar 
age we have three Solar lists : one for Kusha to Yrihadsana, thirty- 
five reigns ; another from Dishta to Janamejaya, thirty-three reigns ; 
and a third, from the son of Swadhaja, the father of Sita, wife of 
Kama, to ^lahabasi, thirty -four reigns. In the Kali Yug we have no 
complete Solar list, but the Lunar list gives fifty descents from Jara- 
sandha to the last X'anda. This gives 14.3 or 146 reigns, or rather too 
few. But the Lunar lists, from the Dwapar Yug, give’ forty-four 
from Puru to Yudhishihira, and fifty from Yadu to Krishna, so that 
the average is as nearly as may be that stated by Megasthenes. 

The second i)art of the statement, giving these kings' reigns an 
average duration of nearly forty years, must of course be rejected, but 
it is satisfactory to find tliat, at that early age, the falsification of the 
chronology had only gone to the extent of duplication, and that the 
monstrous system of Yugs, with all their attendant absurdities, had 
not then been invented. 

Though it may not at present be capable of direct proof, I have 
myself no doubt that the date assigned by the Hindus for the Kali 
lug (8101 B.c.) is a true date, though misapplied. It either was the 
<late when the Aryans assumed that their ancestors had first crossed 
the Indus, or when the}' had first settled on the banks of the Saraswati 
or the Ghoglira, It forms no part of any subsequently invented system, 
and seem> the only one fixed point in a sea of falsification. Assuming 
it for the present, and deducting Chandragupta’s date from it, we 
have 3101 — 32.3 — '2776 years from Ixw'aku to Chandragupta, wdiich, 
divided by 153, gives the reasonable number of eighteen years 
for the duration of each king’s reign. Of course it is not contended 
that these lists are absolute!}' to be depended upon — many names may 
be lost, and many mi>placed, from the carelessness of copyists, or 
from otlier causes ; l)ut, on the whole, wdien treated in this manner, 
they afl('>rd a reasonable framew'ork for the reconstruction of the 
ancient history of India, and one that accords perfectly with all w'e 
at present know* about the ancient histor}' of the ininiigTant Arvans. 

The liists used for this statement ot works, in 1S.7S. In a regular treatise on 
pre- Buddhist chronology are those tom- chionology it would be indispensable to 
piled by Janies Prinsep, and published refer to the Puranas themselves; in a 
iu his Lseful Tables in 1S36. 1 hey were mere statement of results these tables 
afterwards revised and republished by : are amply sufficient. 

E<1. Thomas, in his edition ot Prinse])'s 
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If tlii.s view can be sustained, the events which are described in 
the Ramayana — not of course the poem, which is comparatively mo- 
dem — took place about 2000 years before Christ. Adhering to the 
above average, we gather that the events described in the ‘ Mahabha- 
rata,’ in like manner, occurred 900 years before Chandragupta, or 122o, 
or more precisely, according to the Piiranic chronology, thus — 


Chaiidragiipta 

Sisunagas, 360 years . . , . . 

Sunakas ........ 

Saliadeva to Ripunjayaj 23 reigub at IS years . 


13. C. 

:32.'> 

360 

12S 

41t 


1227 


which may x3robably be taken a.b very near the true date. 

It must for the present remain an open (question whether the dates 
just quoted can be so established as to stand the test of the exigencies of 
modern critical acumen. It would 1)6 very satisfactory if this could 
be so accomplished. In the hrst place, because it Avould afford a lirm 
basis for all our reasoning regarding the ancient history and ethno- 
graphy of India, but also because it would prove that the Puranas do 
contain the germs of truths which, wlien properly investigated, may 
lead to the most important deductions. My own impression is entirely 
in favour of the existence of the requisite materials for the purpose ; 
but the fashion has been lately to pooh-pooh the whole thing, and no 
attempt has been made — so far as I know — by any competent scholar, 
to investigate the matter on scientific principles. 

Be this as it may, when we come to the Anjana era, 691 b.c.,^ and 
the life of BudfUia, we tread on surer ground ; and it is fortunate for 
our purposes that it is so, as Avith the life of Buddha the mediaeval 
history of India may be said to commence, and unless his date and 
that of his successors can be established with at least approximate 
certainty, the history of architecture in India must remain unintel- 
ligible. In this instance, however, the materials, I believe, exist in 
abundance. They have not, it is true, been as yet investigated to 
such an extent as to render any point certain, but the difficulties 
are daily disappearing, and as every point gained adds materially 
in throwing light on others that have hitherto been considered 
unsettled, w^e may hope before long to see the wdiole satisfactorily 
resolved. 

There is perhaps no single point in the whole early liistor}^ of 
India on wliich the clironicles of Ceylon and Further India are so 
distinct and unanimous than that Buddha died — as they express it, 


^ Crawfurd 3 ‘ Embassy to Ava,^ vol. ii. p. 274. 
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attained Xirvaua — at the age of eighty years, in the year 543 b.c., or 
in the yetir 148 of the Eetzana ^ or Anjaiia epoch.- 

Attempts have recently been made, it appears to me on the most 
illogical and insufficient data, to invalidate this conclusion. There is. 
an admitted falsification in the Ceylonese annals, as set forth in the 
‘Maliawanso,' of sixty years about this date ; but as Tumour, who first 
pointed it out, explained also the reason for it,^ the rectification is. 
easy, and the result clear. It seems that Vijaya, the first Indian im- 
migTant or c<>ii([ueror of Ceylon, landed in the island 483 years B.C., or 
thereabout ; and the reigns of his successors, down to Devenampiya- 
tisso, the contemporary of Asoka, when added together, amount ti> 
only 236 years. When the annals came to be expounded in the ‘ Maha- 
wanso,’ it was thought expedient, for the good of religion, that the 
coining of Vijaya should be coincident with the death of Buddha ; and 
as the sacred era could not be disturbed, Asoka’s reign was carried 
back so as to admit of the adjustment. This was efiected principally 
by reducing the epoch of the nine Xandas from 100 years, at which 
the Puranas place them, to forty-four, and by other slight alterations. 
The sixty }'ears was afterwards recovered hy small increments to- 
subsequent reigns, not of much consequence, but injuriously afiecting 
the correctness of the whole chronology of the 'Mahawanso,' dovm. to- 
about A.D. 41)0, when it was compiled in its present form. As. 
the date of Asoka’s reigm is perfectl}- well knoAvn (272-236 b.c.), 
we have only to reject the most improbable coincidence of Vijaya 
landing on the day of Buddha's Xircana, which there is nothing' 
to sui)port, and the whole becomes clear, and ever}’thing falls into 
its place. 

Besides the Ceylonese lists, and those (jiioted by Cra^^’furd from the 
Burmese annals,-^ the Puranas afford us two, quoted below, which are 
ot gTeat interest to us, and the whole are so marvelkjusly coincident, 
that there >eems very little doubt of their general authenticity. 


^ Bigamlet's '’Life of Gaudama/ }>, 323. 

- * Embassy to Ava,’ loc. cit. 

‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. vi. p. 715. 

’ En fortunately the Chinese annals, to ' 
which we generally look for assistance in ! 
our difficulties, are not likely to afford us ; 
any in this. Confucius was horn 551 b.c., 
and died 47S : he was conse<|uently only | 
eight years old when Buddha died, and i 
in order to give Buddha the necessary ' 
precedence in date, the Buddhists boldly ; 
added five centuries to this, placing him j 
about 1000 B.c. This struggle between 
truth and falsehood led to such confusion 


that in the 7th century Hiouen Thsang 
wrote : ‘ ‘ Deimis le Nirvana jusqu’aujour- 
d'hni les uns comptent 1200 ans, les aiitres 
1500 ans : il y en a qui afiirnient qudl 
s'est ecouE plus de 900, niais tj^ue le 
nombre de 1000 n’est pas encore com- 
plet.”(‘Histoire,’p. 131. ‘VieetVoy^ages/ 
i. 335.) The first is the nearest, ac- 
cording to our ideas. He was writing 
apparently in 1190 a.e. It may be 1200, 
if it was written after his return to China; 
but from this confusion it is evident no 
reliance can be placed on any dates he 
may (|uote from the Nirvana. 

‘ Embassy to Ava.’ Appendix. 
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Solar Li^i'. 


15. c. 

Kritaujava 691 

Raiiaiijaya — 

Sanjava — 

Sakya — 

Siiddiiodana — 


Ratula — 

Praseuajit 

Kshudrak<i — 

Kimdaka 

Suratha — 

Simiitra 451 ^ 


Lunar Li^i. 

HoAmnaga Dynasty reigned 360 yeoj's. 

li.C. 


Si^iiiiaga 685 

Kakavarna — 

Kslieiuadhai'iiian — 

Kshetraiijas — 

I Binibisara 603 

Kantrcvpana^ 9. 

BJiuhiiputra, 14. 

Ajatasatrii 551 

i LAlayaswa 519 

j Dasaka 503 

. Xagadasoka 495 

Si^uiiaga . 471 

; Kalasoka 453 

Mali a Xaiida 425 

Suiualya . . — 

7 Xandab — 


Interregnum Kautilya ending 325 


With regard to the first or Solar list, Professor Wilson remarks, 
that ‘‘ Sakya is no doubt the name of the author or re^uver of Budd- 
hism, but is out of place, as he was the son and not the father of 
Suddhodana.” This, however, is only one of the numerous instances 
in which the gTandson takes his gTandfather’s name, and which is an 
interminable cause of confusion in Indian chronological incjuiries.- 
CTaiitama, as we know, never ascended the throne, but devoted himself 
to liis religious duties, but his son Ratula succeeded his gTandfather. 
In like manner, the Prasenajit in the list is not the cousin and com- 
panion of Buddha, but the gTandson, or grand-nephew of that earlier 
king of the .same name. Sumitra, the last name mentioned in the 
Bhagavat Piirana, seems to have ascended the throne about 451. 
There are no exact dates for fixing this event, and with him peri.shed 
the long line of Solar monarchs, who for more than twenty-six centuries 
— if our chronology is correct — had infiuenced in so marke<l a manner 
the destinies of India. 

It was during the reign of Kalasoka, the eleventh king of this 
dynasty, that the second convocation was held, 100 years after the 
iNTirvana. This, too, it has recently become the fashion to doubt. The 
accounts, however, in the ‘ Mahawaiiso/ and the pointed mode in whicli 
it is referred to in the Burmese annals, seem sufficient to settle the 
point. Like Vijaya’s landing in Ceylon on the day of Buddha’s 
Nirvana, Prome is said to have been founded 443, the year of this 


^ ‘ Vishnu Purana,’ p. 463. 

- ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,^ vol. iv. (N.S.) p. S5. 
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convocation.^ They must have believed strongly, or they would not 
have attempted the adjustment. 

x\s before mentioned, we have neither buildings, nor coins, nor 
inscriptions belonging to this period, nor indeed any material facts 
that would enable us to verify the clironological data. It is, however, 
so near the time when these became abundant, that it does not seem 
unreasonable to liope that some such evidences may turn up. Till 
something is found, the absence of all such materials must remain as 
a curious piece of e\ddence regarding the important influence that the 
contact of the nations of the West had on the arts and civilization of 
India at the time. 


Mavrya, Sunga, AA'i) Kanwa Dynasties. 


CHKuXoLoGY. j 

Maul'ya Diniastij^ 130 years 


Ciiaudrauiipta 

i;.c. , 

325 


Bimbibara 

301 

llatlii Giun}>ha, Udayagiri. 

Abota ... 

276 - 

Caves at Baraldiar, luscription^, Lats, &c. 

huvasas 

240 1 


D.ibararlia 

230^ 

Cave at Barabliar. 

Sangata 

220.^ 


Iiidrapalita 

212 

Cave at Bliaja i 

Soinasaiiiiaii ....... 

210 1 


Sa^adlianiian 

203 ; 

Caveb at Udayagiri. 

Vrihaduitha 

1P5 ; 

Rail at Bharliiit. 

Sunya Dynasty, 112 years. 



Pu'-Iipamitra 

ISS 

Cave at Bedsa. 

Agiiiiiiiti'a 

152 


kSujye.shtha 

144 

Caves 9 and 12, Ajuiita. 

Yabiimitra 

137 


Badiaka, or Ardraka .... 

129 

Chaitya Cave, Xas&ick. 

Puliudaka 

127 

Cdiobhavasu 

124 


Vajrauiitra 

121 


Biiai^avata 

112 


Devahliuti 

S6 

' Cave at ICrrIi. 

Kaaa'a Dynasty, 4.5 years. 



Vasudeva 

76 


Bhuniimitia 

67 

Raj Rani cave, Udayagiri ' 

Naravaiia 

53 


Su^arniaii 

41 


died 

31 



The chronology r^f these three dynasties, as recorded in the 
Puranas, may admit of some adjustment in detail ; but the whole is 


' Crawfui'd's • Embassy to Ava/‘ vol. ii. p. 277. 
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so reasonable and consistent that it can hardly be to any gTeat 
extent. The whole, too, is now found to be so perfectly in accord 
vdth the architecture of their age, and with such inscriptions as have 
been found, that I see no reason whatever for doubting its general 
correctness. 

The cardinal point on which the whole hinges is the twelfth 
year of Asoka’s reign after his con>secration — the sixteenth from his 
inauguration- In that year he published his rock- cut edicts, in which 
he mentions his allies, Antiochus and Antigonus, Ptolemy (Phila- 
delphus), Magas ^of Cyrene), and Alexander (of Macedonia).^ As it 
happens, all these five names are mentioned together in Justin’s 
abridgment of Trogus Pompeius (xxvi. 2, 'S and xxvii. 1), though 
without giring an}" date. As Magas, however, died b.c. 257, and the 
Old}" year in which all five were alive together was either that year or 
the preceding, we may safely assume that the sixteenth of Asoka 
\\as B.c. 256 or B.c. 257. If that is so it seems impossible to bring 
down the date the accession of Chandragiipta to a time more 
modern than one or two years after b.c. 325. The Ceylonese annals 
allow him thirty-four 5^ears,- but our knowledge of what happened in 
India in Alexander s time forbids any such extension. On the other 
hand, his accession happening in the year, or the year after, the 
defeat of Porns, is not exactly what we would expect from the 
context ; but there is nothing, so far as I know, to controvert it. 

Even if it were not so certain as it appears to be from the state- 
ments just (|uoted, there can be no doubt that the chronology of this 
period can easily be settled from the numerous inscriptions found in 
the rock-cut excavations quoted in the table, as well as from coins 
and other materials that exist. These dynasties thus become a fixed 
starting-point fc)r all our enquiries, either backwards or forwards. 


Axdra, oh Axdrabritya Dynasty. 


CHimxoLfKiY, 




u.c, 

Sijjraka 31 

Krishna a.d. 8 

Satakarni 1 10 

Purnotsanga 28 

Srivaswaiui 46 


Cave at Xassick. 

South gateway, Sanclii. 
Caves 10 and 11 Ajunta. 


^ ‘Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. vii. p. 261 ; ‘ Joiunal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. xii. p. 232 ; 
Cunningham’s ‘ Ai*ch£eological Reports,’ 


vol. V. p. 20, &c., &c. 

2 - Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. vi. p. 714. 
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Axdra, or Axdrabhitya Dynasty — continued. 

Chkoxolucy. 


Buildixgs. 

SaUkaiui II 

A.D. 6t 

Saka Era establislied a.d. 79. 

Eaiidiodaui 

. 120 

Xaliapaiia cave. Nassick. 

Apitaka 

. 138 


Saiiglia 

. loO 


iSatakarni III 

. 16S 

Riidra Dama, tiidge inscription, a.d 1.11. 

Skaiidkaswati 

. 1S6 


Miigeucha 

. 193 


Kuiitalaswdti 

. 190 


Swatikaina 

. 204 


Puloiuavit 

. 20,1 


Goiakshaswasii 

. 211 


Hala 

266 


Man tala ka 

. 271 


Puiindra sena 

. 276 


Sindai-a 

. 3S1 


Rajadaswati 

. 6 ms. 


Siva^wati 

. 2S4 


Gaiuanii[nitia . - . . . 

. 312 

<Ui]4a Eia e-^taldislied a.d. 319 : cave at 



Xa'^&ick. outer rail Ainravati. 

Vustthi putra .... 

. 333 


Puluiiiat 

. 337 ■ 


Siva'-ri 

- 363 


Skaiidaswati . . ... 

. 370 


Vajna^ii 

. O j / 

Cave at Xa'>sick. 

^4jaya 

. 406 

Gieat cave Kenlieii. 

Cliandi'a''ii 

. 412 


Fuloriiat . . 

. 422 




. 429 



(S 436 

Cave^ 16, 17, and 19 Ajiinta. 


For this dynasty, as fiji* the preceding* three, we are <lepeiident on 
the Parana^ ; hut it^ elironuh >gy, like theirs, is so reasonable and so 
ruii^i^tent with what we learn from (jther sources that I see no 
reason whatever for doubting k> general correctness. There are 
-^light di^crepancies, of course, not only as to iiame> but as t<.> the 
duration of this dyua^^ty in the diftereiit Puranas, Thus the Vi^huu 
ihirana, accL»rding to Wilson, enumerates thirty kings, reigning 
years: the Vayu and Bhagavat the same. The Matsya gives only 
twenty-nine kings, but makes them reign 4h<) years: but none of 
them give all the names, nor does the addition of the longest list 
extend beyond 435 years. ^ The whole, from Chandragupta to the 

la-t, are also added together Tp. 232), and make up 751 years, or 
bringing the last of the Andras down to a.d. 426, The actual tixation 
of these dates will probably be found in Nassiek cave inscriptions. 
Two of these bear dates : one, ai)parently in the reign of Pulomavi, 


Wiiaou’a • Vialiiiii Purdiia.’ Second Edition, vol. iv. 200 : see also p. 232. 
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uY Padma, is dated nineteen from an inispecified era ; the other is in 
the twenty-fourth year of the “modern era/’ and the act recorded is, 
apparently, hy order of Gaiitamipiitrad As it is, however, almost 
certain that the Gupta era, a.i>. 819, was established in the reign of 
the last-named king, it seems probable that when these inscriptions 
are more carefully examined than they hitherto have been, they wdll 
fix these reigns ^nth even gveater certainty than we o])tain from 
the Piiranic dates ; the one element of uncertainty being that the 
new era does not seem to be dated either from the accession of the 
king or from any great event, but four cycles of sixty year>, or 24() 
years from the Saka era it was intended to supersede. - 

However this may be settled, it cannot disturb either the initial 
or the final dates of this dtmasty, nor affect to a greater extent than 
say ten or twelve years the period of 751, which extended from the 
accession of Chandragupta to the final overtlirow of the Andras in or 
about A.D. 426. 

This being so, it is evident that these four dynasties form the 
backbone of our medieval chrruiology of India to which all minor 
events must be fitted, and fortunately most of them do so without 
any ditficulty. It was the great period of Buddhist supremacy in 
India. There were, it is true, Buddhists in India before Asoka, but 
they were then only a sect, and Buddhism was a religion for two 
centuries after the fall of the Andras. It was then, however, a 
struggling faction. The modern Hindu religion wa^ gradually 
raising its head under the Gupta and Ujjain princes, and in the Sth 
century it superseded Buddhism in most parts ot India. 

A great part of the uncertainty that of late years has crept into 
the chronology of this period is owing to the neglect with wdiich 
these dynasties have been treated by modern investigators. This 
has arisen principally from the extreme rarity of their coins, while it 
has been principally from numismatic researches that progi*ess has 
been made in the elucidation of many dark passages of Indian 
history. Coinage was, however, a most distinctly fc>reign importa- 
tion into India. The Bactrian (Greeks were the coinei> jmr ^^rcellence, 
and it is through their coins, and those only, that complete lists of 
their kings down to 180 n.c. have l)een compiled. It i^ only fi*om 
their coins also that we know the names of the barbarian kings who 
succeeded them, or those of the Sah kings, who appear next in our 


^ ‘ Journal Bombay Branch of the ' either of these hgures may be employed 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol.v. pp. 42 and in converting years of the Christian Era 
47, ' into those of the Saka or Ballabhi, or 

- As the commeneemeiit of this era is , Gupta Samvats. Throughout this work 
not coincident witli the yeai*s we emi)loy, | I have used the latter hgure as that more 
but about half-way between 78 and 79. I generally in use. 
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list. But the four dynasties from Chandmgupta to Chandrasri were 
of native kings, who had only indirectly, if at aU, come in contact 
^ith the Greeks, and had never learnt the art of coining, or, at least, 
used it to a sufficient extent to enable us to identify their names or 
succession from their coins. Their caves, and the inscriptions with 
which they covered their walls, are fast supplying the information 
their coins, if they had existed, would have afforded ; but the investi- 
gation has not been taken up by those who have the ear of the public 
to the same extent as the numismatists. Enough, however, has been 
done to show that the materials exist for establishing the history of 
these dpiasties on a sure basis ; and when this is done from inscrip- 
tions combined with arcliitecture, the results are more satisfactory 
than wffien dependent on numismatic evidence alone. 


Sah Kings of Saurastra. 



Coin D-Vies. 

A.T), 


Coin Daie^. 

A.T 

Xahapana . . . 

. . 79 


Yira Daman 

— 

— 

U>havadat.i 

. . — 

— 

I '5 vara Datta 

— 

— 

Sv'arni Cliastaiia . 

. . — 

— 

Vijaya Sah . . . 

170 

249 

Java Dania 

. . — 

— 

Damajata Sri . 

— 

— 

Jiva r>ania 

. . — 

— 

Eudi'a Sah . . . 

197 

270 

Riidra Daman 

. . 72 

151 

Visva Sinlia . . 

— 

— 

Rudra Sin ha . . 

. . 102 

ISl 1 

Atii Daman . 

— 

— 

Riulia Sah 

. . 104 

1S3 i 

Visva Sail . . . 

200 

279 

Sri Sah .... 

. . — 


22. Rudra Sinha . 

270 

— 

Sangha Daman . 

. . — 

— ' 

Asa Daman . 

271 

2S0 

Daman SaU 

. . 144 

223 

Swanii Rudi'a Sah . 

292 

371 

Yasa Daman . . 

Damajata Sii . 

— 



Swami Rudra Sah II 

— 

— 


The evidence on which the dates in the above list are founded i> 
in curious contrast with that on which those of the previous dynasties 
rest. It is almost wholly numismatic. The founder of the dynasty, 
Xahapana, describes himself as the viceroy or satrap of King Kshah- 
arata,- certainly a foreigner, wdio contpiered the countr}- and held it 
in subjection for nearly 300 years. 

The one point that interests us here is to ascertain fi‘oin what 
era the dates on the coins are to be calculated. When I previousl}' 
wrote on the subject,^ I felt inclined to adopt a suggestion that 
Nahapana was the founder of the era known after^vards as that of 


^ This list is abstracted principally 
from one in vol. viii. p. 27, ‘Jouraal 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,’ quoting only such dates as ap- 
pear certain. The earlier names are taken 
from a paper by Bhau Daji, vol. ix. p. 243 


of the same joui-nal. 

- * Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society/ vol. v. p. 49. 

® ‘Jouraal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety,' vol. iv. (N.S.) p, 129. 
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Vieramaditya, B.c. 56. I did tliis principally becall:^e I felt eeitaiii 
that no king of that name reigned in the tirst century b.c., and I 
could discover no event occurring about that time so important as 
to deserve to be commemorated by an era. 

On the other hand, a foreign conquest and the foundation of a 
new dynasty were just such events as would be so celebrated ; and, 
pending further evidence, this assumption seemed to account for 
what was otherwise inexplicable in the foundation of this era. Since 
then, however, a more careful study of Eudra Daman’s Bridge in- 
scrijjtion,^ and the architectural e^ddence detailed in the preceding 
pages, have con\dnced me that such a theory was untenable. The 
Bridge inscription is dated in the year 75, from the same era from 
which all the coins of these kings are dated. In it he boasts “that, 
after Uxice con(|uering the Sata Kami, Lord of Dakshinapatha, he 
did not completel}" destroy him on account of their near con- 
nexion, and thus obtained glory.” And he boasts of conquering, 
among other countries, Anu 2 :)a, Saurastra, Asva Kutcha, Kukura. 
Aparanta, &c.- 

A little further on in our history, fTautamipiitra, in who-e 
reign the era was estal>lished which Avas aftei'Avards adopted by the 
Guptas and Ballabhis, ])Oasts, in an inscription in a C‘d\e at Xassick, 
that he had comiuered, among others, all the countries above 
enumerated, and as having re-established the glory of the SataAnhana 
dynasty, and destroyed the race of Khagarata.*^ All this reAnals a 
state of matters that aauII not accord with the Vicramaditya era, but 
does perfectly agree Avith that of SaliA'cdiana. 

Assuming that the Sata Kami <!ynasty is correctly represented 
in the Puranas, as enumerated above, Eudra Dama AA'ould, on the 
assumption that the dates were iSamvat, have been reigning a.d. 16 
(72-56), immediately after the establishment of the dynast}", and 
before the long and pro,^perous reign of Sata Kami IL, Avhieh could 
hardly haA^e taken place had his family been smitten so early in their 
career. But if we assume that it was A.n. 151 (7*J -h 72), it would 
coincide with the reign of the third king of that name, and at a 
time when, so far as AA^e can judge from the length of the reigns, anti 
the careless AAny they are enumerated in the Puranas, the fortune^ 
of the family Avere considerably depressed ; and it is little more than 
a century and a half after this time that Gautamiputra restored the 
fortunes of his family. Had 300 years elapsed betAveen these tAvo 
CAnnts, the family could hardly ever have attained the position it did. 

Another point of more importance is, that the dates on the Sah 

^ ‘Journal Bombay Branch of th^ •’ IhxcL, a-u 1. ix i).23S;seealsoBhaii- 
Royal Asiatic Society/ A’ol. viii. p. darkar. M.S. translation. 

2 Ibid. 
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rniii — from whatever era calculated — extend only to 270-271, or 
doubtfully TO 292d If these are calculated from the Vierama- 
ditya Samvat, they must have ceased to reign in a.d. 214, or at the 
latest A.D. 236, and there would have been no Khagaratas for Gauta- 
mipiitra to humble after a.d. 312. On the other hand, if calculated 
from A.D. 79, their final extinction would have been in a.d. 349, or at 
late>t A.D. 371. So that, though humbled by Gautamiputra, they 
( »verlai ‘ the Gupta era to some extent, which it seems is almost indis- 
peiKable to account for the mode in which the Sah coins overlap and 
run into those of the Gupta series, on which Mr. Thomas <o strongly 
and, it appears to me, so coiTectly insists.^ 

( )ne of two tilings seems necessary : either that the Guptas shall 
he carried back so as to overlap the Sahs, dating either from the 
Vicraniadityan or Selucidan eras, or that the Sahs be brought down 
a< TO overlap them, if dating from the era bearing their name, 
Mr. Thomas and {general Cunningham prefer the former hj^othesis. 
For tlie reasons just stated, and others to be given further on, I feel 
convinced that the latter hypothesis is the only one that is in 
accordance with the facts of the case as we now know them. 

This substitution of the Saka era for the Samvat brings what we 
knciw <jf the histor}’', with what we learn from the inscriptions, and 
.iiatlier from the coins, so completely into accordance, that I can hardly 
doiiht now that it is the correct view of the matter, and certainly 
more in accordance with the facts than that I previously adopted. 


(4rpxAS, 

AlThoiigh the Puranas conduct us in so reasonable and satis- 
iactruT a manner to the end of the Andrabritya dynasty, their 
-uidance forsakes us there. After that, all the subsequent con- 
tempnrary dynasties w'ere thrown into hotch-pot — to use a legal 
expre-rion — an<l a system of fraud and falsification commenced which 
i> the reproach of Indian history. It is not, however, difficult to see 
the causes of this new and monstrous invention. For six centuries 
and a half Buddhism had reigned supreme in India, and the syrtem 
of the Brahmans, tliough probably never extinct, was at least sub- 
dued and subordinate. Mith the decline of the Andras this state of 
a hairs was altered. The Guptas, who immediately succeeded them, 
are >howii, l»oth by their coins and inscriptions, to have been followers 


' 'Journal Boiubay Branoli of the vol. xii. y. 16: and ‘Journal of the 
Uoyal Asiatic Society,' yol. viii. p. 28. , Asiatic Society of Bengal/ vol. xxiv. p. 

- Essay on the Sail Kings of Saurastra, | 503 ; see also Thomas’s ‘ Prinsep/ vol. ii. 
'Journal of the Koyul Asiatic Society/ p. 95. 
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of Vishnu ami Siva,^ ami their buildings at Erun tell the ^aiiie 
story.- 

Though the Cluptas may have inaugurate<l the new system, it was 
by the great Vieramaditya of Ujjain that it was established, a.d. 515- 
550. He did for the new religion what Asoka had done for Buddhism 
some seven and a half centuries before his time. He made a state 
religion in India, and established it so firmly that little more than 
a centur}’' after his death it seems to have superseded Buddhism 
altogether. It is in his reign, ap])arently, that the Puranic system 
was invented — not that the Puranas were written (jr aU the falsifica- 
tions of histoiy invented in his day, I>ut a commencement was then 
made, and by the 10th or 11th century' of our era it was brought 
to the complete i^erfection of fraud in which it is now found. 

One of the first necessities of the new system was to throw back 
the period when India was Buddhist, and to place a gulf between 
them and their successors. To effect this, flie Puranas enumerate 
the following : — After these ^ (the Andrabrityas) “ various races will 
reign — seven Abliiras, ten Gardabhilas, sixteen Sakas, eight Yavaiias, 
fourteen Tusharas, thirteen ]Mandas, eleven Maunas or Hunas^ — 
seventy-nine princes will be sovereigns of the earth for 1399 years. 
Then eleven Pauras will be kings for 300 years ; when they are 
destroyed, Kailakila Yavaiias will be kings, the chiefs of whom will 
be Vindhya Sacti, &c . — 106 years.*’ After various others: "‘The 
nine AAgas will reign in Padmavati, Kantipura, and Mathura ; and 
the Gu23tas of Magadha along the Ganges to Pryaga.” ^ Although 
we cannot identify all these dynasties with certaint 3 ^ we know, at 
all events, that, instead of succeeding one another during more than 
2000 years, they were all more or less contemporary — certainly that 
none were earlier than the Gupta era (A.n. 319)— and that none of 
them survived Vieramaditya (a.d. 550). The Sakas and Mannas, 
or Hunas, may be those destroyed by him, but of this hereafter. 
The Vindhya Sactis were contemporary with the Guptas, and the 
Gardabhilas are somehow connected with Bahram Gaur the Sassanian ; 
and others we recognise dimly, but they are not suflicientl}- important 
to be discussed here. 

Of all these the most important are the Guptas, and fortunately 
their date is one of the most clearly established tacts in medieval 
Indian chronology.^ 


^ Thomas’s edition of ‘ Prinsep/ vol. x. ‘ Vislmu Parana/ vol. iv. 209. 
p. 242, ef seqq.; see also j). 365, ct seqq. Wilson’s ‘ yislinu Parana/ vol. iv. 

- ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of pp. 201-21S. 

Bengal/ vol. vii. j). 634. s j hardly say that this is not 

The Vishnu Parana has Waunas, the ! universally admitted by Indian archa^olo- 
"V ayu and ^latsya, Hunas. V ilson’s gists. Some indeed of the most eminent 

3 A 2 
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Dy X a 1 Y . C A X 1 1 

Daifs ox Ix-ciiinioxs. 

Sri or Raja Gupta — 

Maliaraja Gliatotkacha .... — 

M. R. adluraja Cliaiidra Gupta 1. . S2. ^o-roVj = 

Samudia ... — 

Chandra Gupta II. — 

Kuiiiara .. . 124^ .. = 

Skduda .. 130,137 141.146-^..= 

^Ulieiidia a niiuoi ... — 

^Mahaiaja Sii Hastiua 163+ .. = 

Raja Buddha 165-r = 

M. R. adhiraja Tuiaiuana ... 1S2 — .. = 


401. 412. Caves 16 to 
20 Ajuiiia. Build- 
ings at Erun. 


443 

449. 4-56. 460 165 


4S2 

4S4 

501 


The three last named can hardly he considered as belonging to the 
great dynasty, tln nigh thei' date from the same era, and the two hrst 
were comparatively iiii>igniiicant characters. It was only Chamlra 
Gupta L, A.D. 401. who assumed the title of Maharaja adhiraja, 
and founded the greatness of his race on the ruins of that of the 
Audraluitius. 

In addition to the abo^'e chronology, compiled from coins and dated 
inscriptions, Major Matson has recent!}’ supplied a most ini})ortant 
item to their history from written records existing in Gujerat. 

From this we learn that Chandra Gujita 11. reigned twenty-tlmee 
years after tlie con([Uest of Saiirastra by his son ; that Kumara Pal 
Gupta reigned twent}' years ; and that Skanda Gupta succeeded him, 
but lost Saurastra by tlie rebellion of his Senapati Bhatarka, the 
founder of the Ballahhi famih’. Two years edter this event Skanda 


among them ]4ace the Clnpta'S eonsider- 
alily earlier. My conviction, however, is 
that they never would have done so, had 
it not been that they jdaee a mistaken 
joniideuce on a passage in a foreign 
author of the 11th century, translated ty 
Rcmusat to the following etiect : " ' Cyiant 
au Goupta Kala (ere des Gouj^tas). on 
entend 2>ar le mot Goupta des gens (pii. 
dit'Oii, etaient mechants et puGsants, et 
here oui porte leur nom est i+potpue de 
leur extermination. Apparemment Bal- 
lahha suivit immediatement le3(3)uptas. 
car Fere des Gouptas commence aussi Fan 
241 de Fere de Saca.’’ y. Journal Asia- 
ti([ue.* 4nie serie, tom. iv. p. *266.) 

Albinini, from whom this passage is 
taken, lived at the court of Mahmiid of 
Ghazni, in the 11th century, and was 
learned beyond liG compeers in the 
learning of the Hindus. He collected 


facts and dates with industry, and it-- 
corded them faithiully. But he would 
have been a magician if he could have 
unravelled the tangled mesbeswdtb whkh 
the Hindus had ])urposely obscured their 
chronology, and could have seen through 
all the falsifications invented vsix centu- 
ries earlier. We could not do so now 
without the aid of coins, dated inscri}*- 
tions, and ^ uiildings. Xone of these were 
available in his day, and without their 
I aid, the wonder is, not that he blundered 
in his inductions, but that he w'eiit so 
I near the truth as he did. His facts and 
I figure.s are valuable, and may generally 
j be relied upon. His mode of putting 
' them together and his inductions are, as 
! generally, worthless — not from any fault 
' of his, but because they had been pur- 
' posely taGihed by those who presented 
them TO him. 
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Uu 2 )ta (lied, and, as we are iiifoniied, ‘‘at this time the Gupta race 
were dethroned by foreign invadei>.'’ ^ 

The era from which these dates are taken never appeared to me 
dcaibtful ; and this confirms more and more the conviction that it 
was from the era that bears their name, a.d. 319. It could not be 
from the Saka era, as has generally been assumed, from the fact that 
Albiruni asserts that the era that bears their name, was “apparently ” 
that of their destruction,- because in that case Skanda Gupta must 
have lived and reigned for ninetj^-four years in addition to the sixteen 
we already know, from inscriptions, he occupied the throne. A reign 
rjf 1 10 years seems impossible ; and, if it is not so, it seems certain, 
for the reasons stated in my previous paper, that the Gupta era, 319, 
is that from which their coins and inscriptions are dated. 

Besides this, there is an inscription on the rock at Junaghar, en- 
.uraved l)y the same Skanda, the last of the great Gu})tas. This was 
not translated by Prinsep, though a copy of it was in his hands before 
his last illness." Had he lived to translate it, my impression is that 
the controversy as to the age of the Guptas never would have arisen 
— its evidence seems so ab.'^olute. Be this as it may, it never appeared, 
,->o far as I know, in a complete form and translated, till this was 
accomplished by the late Bhau Daji in the sixth volume of the Bombay 
Journal of 1862. In it we have three dates — the Sadar&ana lake is 
said to have burst its banks in 130, to have been repaired in 137, and 
a temple to Vislmu built in 138, and twice it is repeated ^'counting 
from the era of the Gngjias” (Guptasya Kala). The stone is worn 
where the middle date occurs, but there is just space enough for these 
words. The same king, on the Kuhaon pillar, dates his inscription in 
141 ,'^ but without mentioning the era, which seems to have been so 
usual in Bengal as not to require being specified. 

Besides this, the 146 ’"years fi*om 319, which we know from their 
dated inscriptions that they reigned, is just the interval that is 
re(tuired to fill up the gap between the Ballabhis and their era which 
they adopted on usurping the inheritance of the Guptas, two years 
before Skanda Gupta’s death. 

Gne other point of considerable importance to Indian history which 
arises from the fixation of this date (a.d. 465-70) for the destruction 
of the Guptas is, that it was almost certainly the White Huns who 
were the “foreign invaders” that struck the blow that stopped their 


^ 'Indian Anttxuary, ’ vol. ii. p. 312. 

- ' Journal Abiatique, ’ series iv. vol. iv. 
p. 2S5. 

‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. vii. p. 634. 

^ Thomas's * Prinsep,’ i. p. 2.50. 

Tills date is from an unpuhlislied 


coppei -plate grant, in the pobsession of 
Den. Cunningham, and is in addition to 
the three others of the same reign quoted 
in my previous i>aper, p. 112. 

^ 'Indian Antiquary,’ vol. ii. p. 312; 
see also vol. iii. p. 344. 
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career. At least, we learn frtnu Cusiiuis Iiulicopleustes, writing seventy 
years after tliis time, that the Huns were a powerful nation iu the 
north of India iu his day, and we may inter, tfoiu what he sa^’s ot 
tlieni. had been settled there some time.^ 

On the Bhitari Lat, Bhaii Daji reads— somewhat clouhtfulh^ it 
must be confessed — the fact that Skanda Gupta had fought, apparently 
with success, against the Hunas.’ But the great point is that it was 
just about this time that the White Huns broke loose and extended 
their incursions east and west, so that there is not only no improba- 
bility of their being the ‘‘ foreign invaders ” alluded to, but every 
likelihood they were so. Xo one, indeed, can, I believe, with the 
knowledge we now possess, read De Guignes’ chapter on the White 
Huns,^ AOthout perceiving that it contains the key to the solution of 
many mysterious passages in Indian histoiy. It is true India is not 
mentioned there : but from the time of Bahrain Gaur in 420, till the 
defeat of Feroze in 47o, the Persians were waging an internecine 
war with these Huns, and nothing can be more likely than that 
the varying fortunes of that struggle should force them to seek the 
alliance of the then powerful Guptas, to assist them against their 
common foe. 

Precisely the same impression is conveyed hy what is said by 
Ferishta and the Persian historians^ of the history of that time. 
Xothing can now, however, be more easily intelligible than the visit 
C‘f Bahrain Gaur to India when lirst attacked by the White Huns. 
His marriage with an Indian (? Gupta) princess of Canouge ; the tri- 
])ute or assistance claimed by Feroze and his successors on the Persian 
throne, are all easily explicable, on the assumption that the two nations 
were at that time engaged in a struggle against a common enemy. 
THs, too, explains the mention of the Shah in Slialii on Samudra 
Gupta’s Allahabad inscription/^ Hence, too, the decided Persian 
inhuence on the gold coinage of the Canouge Guptas,® and the innu- 
nierable Sassanian coins of that period found in aU parts of the north 
of India." In all this the Sassanians seem inseparably mixed with 
the Guptas. The Persians, however, came eventually victorious out 
of the war. The great Guptas were struck do\m at some date between 
4G5-Ttt or xevy shortly afterwards. The struggle, however, was 
apparently continued for some time longer by a subordinate branch of 


^ ‘ Topograpliia Cliristiana/ lib. xi. y, 
338, edit. Paris, 1707. 

- ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society/ voL x. p. 60. 

^ ‘ Histoire des Huns,’ vol. i. part ii. 
lib. iv. ]>p. 32.^, ef srqq. 

^ Malcolm “Persia.’ vol, i, p. IIS. 
Briggs’^ translation of Feii^hta, iiitrod. 


Ixxvii. et seqq. ; Dow’s translation, p. 13. 

^ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. vi. 1837, p. 963; aUo 
Thomas’s ‘Prinsep/ rol. i. p, 234. 

Ibid., vol, V. plates 36 and 37 ; also 
Tlioniiis’h 'Piiiisep/vol. i, p. 277, plate 23. 
' Tliomas's ‘ Prinsep,’ vol. i. p. 407, 

jfossihi. 
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their successors ; iiia>inU(;h we learn from an iii^criptiuii found at 
Aplisar ill Behar/ that the fourth of that dynasty, Daiiiodara Guj^ta, 
“ successfully encountered, at the battle of Mausliari, the heree army 
of the Western Huns.” This event may have stopped the career of 
the Huns in India, in which case it could not well have taken place 
before the year 535, when Cosnias Indicopleustes is supposed to have 
written his ‘ Topographia Chiistiana ; ’ but it is by no means clear 
that he was not describing events that took ]daee when he was himself 
in India some time previously. But be this as it may, it brings us to 
the time when the battles of Korur — of which more hereafter — and 
Maushari freed India from the Sakas and Hunas, who had long held her 
in hated subjection. As I shall presently attempt to show, it appears 
to me hardly doubtful that the^e two battles were fought between 524 
and 544 ; and they thus fix one of the most important epochs in 
mediieval Indian history. Indeed, so near each other are these two 
events in date, that I sometimes feel almost inclined to fancy they may 
be only different names for the same battle. At all events, they almost 
certainly represent parts of the same campaign which freed India in 
that age from the Yavanas : and that it was to commemorate the 
glories of these struggles that the Ticramaditya Sam vat was institute<l. 
This expulsion of the Yavanas was, too, the first serious blow that was 
struck at Buddhist supremacy, and from the effects of which it never 
afterwards completely recovered. 


BaLLABHI DyXA'!‘TV. 


Dates ox 


A.l). 


Bhatarka Senapati 

— 

46.1 or 4/0 

Dliarasena ,, 

— 

— 

Dronasinha 

— 

— 

Dhnivaseiia Ylaharaja .... 

— 

\ Coteiii. Vicranudit 

Dliarapatta 

__ 

f Dyiiajsty 

Ctrihasena 

— 

f of Ujjaiii, 

Sridhara Sena 

— 

) 470 to 550. 

Siladitya I. , 

— 



Charagrilia I 

— 



Sridhara Sena 11 

272 

O'cU 

Dhruvaseiia II 

— 

Ct*teni. Hioueii Thsaii 

Sridhara^ena III 

— 



Siladitya II 

356 

675 

Charagriha II 

— 



Siladitya III . 

— 


Siladitya Musalli 

400 

718 


^ Mournal of the A4atie Society of 
Bengal,’ 1866, p. 273. See also Cim- 


niiigliaiu's ‘ Arch.eological Piepons,’ vol. 
iii. p. lOH. 
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However mistaken Albiruni may be in liis dates, there is little 
doubt that he is ttiiite correct in his statement to the effect that 
“L'H'e (le Ballabha est posterieure a celle de Saca de 241 ans. Appa- 
remiuent Ballabha siiivit immediatement les Gouptas, car here des 
Goiiptas commence anssi 241 de Fere de Saca/’^ This we learn also, 
with the particulars how it happened, fi'om Colonel’s Watson’s account 
of the transaction ; while Colonel Tod’s celebrated Puttun Somnath 
inscription makes it also certain that the Ballabhi era commenced a.I). 
M19 ' This being so, it seems dithcult to understand why the era should 
have been called that of Ballabhi as well as that of the Guptas, 
unle-s it were that it was adopted by the first-named djuiasty, and 
tliat they dated from it their acts and inscriptions, which are ex- 
tremeh' numerous. There may be reasons why this should be other- 
wise ; but, though the point has been generally and fiercely contested 
by eminent Indian chronologists, I fail to a})preciate the arguments 
l>rought forward in favour of either the Vicramaditya or Saka eras,^ 
and look upon their own era (a.I). 319) as certainly the one from which 
all the Gu})ta inscriptions are dated. 

^[y impre.ssion is, that this Avould never have been considered 
<hjubtful but for an incautious ^tatement b}" Colonel Tod that 
Ballabhi was destroyed by the Parthians a.I). 024,*^ in the reign of 
^Siladitya, its last king. Its inhabitants were, according to thi^ 
account daughtered with the usual romantic incidents : but after a 
while a remnant established themselves in Sidhapore, and finally 
built a new' capital, -which they calleil Aiihilw'arra. 

The utter falsity of tho inf a'inatifui so supjdied to Colonel Tod 
i'' proved ])y the fact that when Ballabhi w'as visited by Hioueu 
Th >aug, 115 yeais after its reputed de>truetion, he found it not only 
standing, and neither >Sidhapore nor Anhihvarra thought of, but the 
old capital .^till remaining one of the richest and most prosperous 
cities of India, and its king one of the three greatest kings of northern 
India. The king’s name was Dhruvapatou, and he was a nephew or 
grand-nephew of Siladitya of Halwa, ami the son-in-law of Siladitya, 
tlie reigning king of Canonge.-'' Ijastly, we have the dates in C(‘)pper- 
plates t»f a Dhruva^eiia, one in 310 + 319 = 329; the other 322 + 


* ' ./"Uiii.il AsiattjUe, ’ 4nie t-tiic. tuiii. ; 

1\. \K j 

- Tot] s • Ariual" of Eajputaiia,’ vol. i. j 
1 ‘. SOL 

La>v*uL ' Iui|. Alt.’, vol ii. p. 7o2, ct 
^ 77 - to Os7; Dov^oii, 'Journal of the 
Koval AAatic Soo+tv ’ (N.S.). vol. i. p. 
’24/. : ThoinassA •Piiu'^ep, ’ vol. i. p. 

270-276; Cnnniiighani\ ’ Aivlueological 
Ki jua-t",’ vol. iii. p. ,56; Rabu Rajeiidra | 
5IiTt(a. •Jomnal of the Asiatic Soc-ietv 


ot Bengal/ vol. xliii. p. 372, &c., 

^ ‘Annals.’ vol. i. p. 216, (t seqq. At 
p. 230 he quotes another account, which 
]ilaces the destruction of the Ballabhi 
era at 30.5, instead of 20o, as in the pre- 
vious statement. These are evidently 
cleiical errors. If he had found another 
40.5, It w(nild probably luxve been correct 
within a year or so — 405 + 319 = 724. 

® ‘ Vie et Voyages/ pp. 206, 254, 260; 
’ Relation.,,' c^c., vol. ii. p. 163. 
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ol9, OY G41,^ the very year that Hioueii Thsaiig met him at Allahabad, 
it we assume them dated from the Ballabhi Samvat. 

It would be satisfactory if we could determine the date of the 
destruction of Ballabhi with precision, as it is one of the^^e events 
that mark an epoch in Indian history. It was one of the concluding 
acts of the old drama that closed the mediaeval period of Indian 
history, and ushered in the dark ages which lasted more than tAvo 
centuries from that time. 

The materials for this hardly exist at present, though it may be 
approximated. e have numerous inscriptions of this dynasty, dated 
310, 326, 338, 348, Otc.,- or A.n. 629, 64.3, 637, 667 respeetfrely, if the 
figures are all correctly read, which is not quite clear : and lastly, 
Mr. Burgess reports one dated 400, or a.d. 719, belonging to the last 
^SiladitA^a, and consequently approachhig A^iy nearly to the et^eiit. 

1 wo accounts are current as t(.) the mode in Avhich the destruction 
was edected : one, that it was caused by an eartlnpiake. Avhich may 
luiA^e happened at any time ; the otlier (by Tod), that the city was 
destroyed by the Parthians. If it Avas by a foreign foe. it could only 
liaA^e been by the ^lahomedans. They were on the Indus in strength 
ill 22 Hegira,-^ or a.d. 644, or before Hiouen Thsang had left India, 
and iio foreigner could have crossed the Indus or attacked Ballabhi 
after that time, or for some years before it, AAuthout being noticed by 
Malioniedan historians. They remained there in strength till after 
Mahomed Kasim, 711-7 13, and it A\'as to him that I Avas at one time 
inclined to ascribe the destruction. If, howeA^er, ilr. Burgess's date 
is coiTect, his death Avas three years too early. But I (h:> not think 
it at all improbable that Ballabhi is one of the eitie^— Barns and 
t zain said to be plundered by Junaid in a.i>. 725 or 726.^^ Barns 
looks very like Baroach, and Uzain is almost certainly Ujjain — but 
Avliether Maliba is Ballabhi, I must leaxe others to determine. 

All the accounts agree that Anhilwaira Puttun was founded 
8am vat 802, or a.d. 746, ‘ Avhich may be correct AA'ithiu a year or tAA'o ; 
but from the accounts we haA'e, it is clear that an interval of from 
tAventy to thirty years must have elapsed betAveen the tAvo eAmits, 
during aaIucIi the inhabitants of the destroyed city sought refuge at 
Piinchasur and Sidhapore before they undertook the building of their 
iiCAv capital. If, therefore, Ave assume 723 as the date of the destruc- 
tion of Ballabhi, we shall probably not err more than a year or tAA'o 
either Avay. 

The earliest date of this family yet discoAmed is one on a copper- 


^ ’Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Koval Asiatic Society,’ vol. viii. 245. 

- Ibid., vol. A'iii. p, 245. 

•’ Forbes’ ‘Eas Mala,’ vol. i. p. IS ; 
Tod, ‘Annals ’ vol. i. ]>, 230. 


^ Elliot, ‘ Historians of India/ vol. i. 
p. 417. ° Loc, cit., 432, et seqrj. 

^ Loo. cit., 441-42. 

” ‘Ras Mala,’ vol. i. p. 24: Tod’s 
‘ Travels/ p. 149. 
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plate of Dliarasena IL, which has been read by Professor Bhan- 
darkcU’ as or, according to the views here adoj^ted, 591. It is 

hardly probable that any much earlier vdll be found ; for it must be 
borne in mind that though the Balhd)his vTested the sovereignty of 
(.Tujerat from the Guptas two t^ears before Skanda’s death (ante, p. 
724), neither the first nor second of the race ventured to assume even 
the modest title of Puija ; they were content to remain Senapatis, or 
Generals. The third calls himself Maharaja ; but their gxeatness 
only culminated in or about a.d. 650, when one of them, Sri Dhara- 
sena IIL, became Maharaja Adhiraja — King of kings or Emperor of 
Northern India.- The reason of this, as we shaU presently see, was 
that the family that really succeeded the Guptas in the place of 
supreme authority in India was tliat of Ujjain, the second or third 
monarch of tliis race being the celebrated Vicramaditya, whose date, 
for reasons to be given hereafter, seems almost certainly to have been 
from 515 to 550. Be this as it may, as we shall presently see, it 
seems quite certain that a great Brahmanical revival took place in 
the l)eg inning of the 6th century, which quite overshadowed all 
the Buddhist dynasties in northern India. For a while these were 
again eclipsed by a reflex wave of Buddhism, which for a centur}^ — 
A.D. 550-650 — again illumined India. It was a last expiring effort, 
however, and after tlie last-nained date it Avas only a struggle for 
existence on the part of the Buddhists, and in another centur}" they 
are known no longer in those central countries where tlicy had so 
long reigned supreme. 


^ ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the - ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Royal Asiatic Society/ vol. x. p. 70. Bengal,’ vol, vii. p, 972. 
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Chalikya 

WEblEK^r Beaxch. 

Capital Kaltan. 

1. Javci Siiilia Vijayaditya. 

2. Kaja Sin ha. Eaiia Raga, Vishnu 

A’^ardhaiia. 

3. Vijayaditya IL 

4. Pulake^i, a.D. 4S9 ' 

5. Kiitti A^arma I. 

6. Mangalisa. 

7. Satyas.i'd 3 'a began to leign 609. 

S. Aniara. 

9. Aditya. 

10. Vikran'adiya I. 

11. A'inayaditva. Ahiddha Malla, began 

to mgn A.D. 6S0. 

12. A'iiavaditva III. began to reign a.d. 

69i 

13. Adkramaelitya II. began to reign 

A.D. 733. 

14. Kirtti A"^arnia II. 

15. Kiitti A'anna HI., cousin of the 

last, A.D. 799. 

16. Tailapa. 

17. Bhima Raja. 

18. Ayya, or Kiitti Abinna lA^. 

19. A’^ijayaditya IV. 

20. TailaBhii])aII.orA^ikraniaditya III.. 

in A.D. 973 restored the monarchy 
Avhicli had been for some time 
usui'ped by the Katta Kula. He 
died A.D. 997. 

2 1 . Sa tyasraya 11. I ri vi B h u j aiiga D e va , 

x.D. 997. 

22. A'ikraniaditya A"', began to reign 

about A.D. 1008 (/) 

23. Java Sinlia Deva, Jagadeka Malla, 

about A.D. 101 S (/) 

24. Someswara Deva L, Trailokya 

Alalia Ahawa Alalia, about A.D. 
1040. 

25. Sorneswara Deva II. , Bhuiieka Alalia 

A.D. 1099, expelled by his brother, 

26. Adkramaditya VI., Kali Alkrama, 

Trilihuvana Alalia, in a.d. 1076. 

27. Someswara Deva III., Bhuloka 

Alalia, A.D. 1127. 

28. Jagadeka Alalia, a.d. 113S. 

29. Taila[>a Deva III., Trailokya Alalia, 

A.D. 1150. 

30. Sonieswara Deva lA"., Tiibhuvana 

Alalia, A. D. 1182. Dethroned by Bij- 
jala Deva of the Kalabhnriya line. 

After this the southern part of these dominions 
fell under the sway of the Hoisala Behalas, whose 
rise in the Mysore dates from a.d. 984; their 
destruction by the Alahomedans in 1310 . 


nyyA-sTiE.'. 

Ea>i’£Rx Beaxch. 
Capital Rajmehexdki. 


1. Abshuu Ahirdhana IL- 01 Kuhja 
A'isbnu A'aidhana. conquered 
A\mgi \.D. 605. 

2- Java feinha I. 

3. IndTii Raja, his biothei- 

4. A^ishnu Abirdhana III. 

5. ALinga Abiv<i Raja. 

6. JaA^a ^in]ia III. ) 

7. Kokkili. ^ bioil.eis. 

S. A^ishnu Ab-irdhana lA . ) 

9. Abjayaditvci L 

10. Ahshiui Abudhaiii \ . 

11. Xarendra Alriga Raja. 

12. Ad&hnu A'ardhaua Ad., or Kali 

Ahblinu A"aid liana. 

13. Adjayaditya IL, or Guua Gunanka 

Vijavaditva, conquered Kalinga. 

14. Chaiukya Bhima L, his brother. 

15. Adjavaditya III., or Kollabhiganda 

Adjaya. 

16. Amma Raja. 

17. Adjayaditya lA"., or Kandagaehita 

Vijaya. 

IS. Talapa. Usurper. 

19. A^ikramaditya Ab , the son of a brother 

of Amma Raja L 

20. Yuddha Alalia. 


21. Raja Bhima IL 

22. Amma Raja II. 

23. Dhanarnava. Iiiterregiuini of 

twenty-seven years. 

24. Kirtti Vainia, son of Dhanarnava. 


25. A^imaladitya, his brother. 

26. Raja Raja Xarendra. 

27. Eajeiidra Chola. 

28. Vikrama Deva Kulottunga Chola. 

29. Raja Raja Chola, viceroy for one 

year. 

30. Vira Deva Kulottunga Chola, or 

Saptama A'ishnu A'ardhana. Adce- 
roy from a.d. 1079 to 1135. 

After Vira DeVva Kulottunga Chola the country 
fell under the sway of the dynasty of 

Worangub of whom Pratapji -Rudra wa-s the chief 
(a d 1162). The latest of thei^ insciipticn- is 
dated a.d. 1S36. 
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The twr> lists in the preceding page are among the most interest- 
ing and most important of those Ave possess, inasmuch as they contain 
the backbone of all ^\e knoAV regarding the Chaliikyas, and are, in fact 
AA'hat justify us, historically, in erecting their style into a separate 
div ision, dilFerent from the other forms of architecture known in 
India. 

What we know of these dynasties is almost wholly due to the 
intelligent zeal of Sir Walter Elliot, who, during his residence in 
India, made a collection of 59.7 inscriptions from various parts of the 
Deklian. From these he abstracted the lists he first published in 
the lourth A^olume of the Eot^al Asiatic Society ; but afterwards 
much more in detail in the ‘Madras Journal,’ in 1858, from which 
these lists are coj^ied verbatim.^ Some of the inscriptions were trans- 
lated and published with those papers, and others by Major — now 
(leueral — Le Grand Jacob, in the Bomba}" .Journal (vol. iii. p. 206, et 
^^ud other notices of them are found among Mr. Wathen’s inscrip- 
ti(ms in various volumes of the ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 
But we sliall not know more than a fraction of Avhat Ave ought to, 
and might knoAA^, till Sir Walter Elliot’s inscriptions are translated 
and published.- When this is done, and the architecture of the 
Xizam’-; territory explored, the Chalukyan style Avill take its place 
worthily between the DraAudian and Indo Aryan styles, and asuII, if 
I mistake not, be found ecpial to either, both in importance and in 
artistic merit. 


hnrtuuately there is no mistake or doubt about the era from Avhich 
the Chalukyan inscriptions are dated : the Ballabhi branch succeeding 
to the possessions of the Guptas in Gujerat, naturally adopted their 


^ These lists weie republished by I 
Pfotessor Dowson in the new series i 
the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic | 
, Society,’ vol. i. p. 253, d scqq., but with | 
chronological additions that are by no ; 
means improvements. ! 

- The advantage of their publication | 
\vas so strongly felt by the Council of the i 
Royal Auatie Society that in IS 73 they, 
backed by a letter from Sir tV alter, aji- 
t»ealed to Her Majesty’s Secretary ut 
State for India in Council, to sanction an 
expenditure not exceeding £200 for the 
purpose. It seems, however, that the 
hnaiKes of India could not bear the 
strain, for in August last a reply was re- 
» eived to the etlect that “ Hi* Lordship 
regret> that he cannot consent to charge 
the public revenues of India with the 
cost of ^ueh an undertaking.’’ A- the 


Indian Council are resjionsible, anfl know 
best what should be done and what re- 
iused. there is no more to he said about 
the matter, though to outsiders this seems 
slightly inconsistent with their grant of 
£2000 to Max Mfiller for doing nothing 
that he had not been well paid for doing 
beforehand. As no other means are 
available in this country, it is to be 
hoped that either the French or German 
Governments Avill take it up. They have 
always abundance of funds for such pur- 
poses ; and had these inserij)tions been 
collected by one of their countrymen, 
they would have been ymblished without 
a year’s delay after having been brought 
home, although they have no interest in 
India that can for one moment be cora- 
I pared with ours. 
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era, but the soiitlieru branch being entirely detached from any such 
association, adopted the Saka era (a.i>. 79), ^^'hich tvas then, so far as 

is known, the only other era at that time in use in India. What 

is e^pially important is, that there seems only one doubtful date 

among all those quoted in the lists — tliat of 411 Saka (a.d. 490), 

attached to the name of Pulakesi I. In his first paper/ Sir AValter 
Elliot thought it so improbable, that he rejected it altogether ; and 
Professor Eggeling tells me he has strong reasons for suspecting the 
copperplate on which it is found to be a forgery. 

As an initial date it does not appear impossible, if my views are 
coiTect, though certainly improbable. If Bhatarka Senapati wTested 
Gujerat from Skanda Gupta two years before his death, or in 463 
or 468, it is by no means impossible that the foiirtli from him 
may have been reigning in A.n. 490, but the difficult}" is the other 
way. There seems no doubt, from Mr. Burgess’s Badami inscriptions, - 
that Mangalisa succeeded his brother Kirtti Varnia in 567, and it 
does seem impossible that he should have been the son of one who was 
reigning in 490, especially if he continued to reign till 609. If Man- 
galisa was the s<jn of Pulakesi, which there seems no reason for doubt- 
ing, it is efficient that the central figure of his date must be altered 
to a higher number ; but to what extent we shall not know till it is 
ascertained whether Vijaya was the son or gTandson of Bhatarka 
Senapati. In the meanwhile, however, if we, as an hypothesis, add 
fifty years to the date of 411, and made it 461, or a.d. 540, it will 
allow Pulakesi a reign of twenty- seven years before the accession 
of Mangalisa in 567, which will bring the whole within the limits 
of probability, aiul seems perfectly consistent with the context. 

With the seventh king we tread on surer ground. He wms the 
king who, when bearing his grandfather’s name, Pulakesi, Hioueii 
Thsaiig visited in 640/ and was, as his inscriptions tell us,^ the 
hero of those wars with Harsha Verddhana, or Siladitya of Malwa, 
which ila-twaii-lin so gTat)hically describes as occurring in 618 to 
627. From that time the dynasty seems to have flourished till 
the death of Vicramaditya IL He ascended the throne 733, and 
died about 750, or twenty-five years more or less after the destruction 
of the Ballabhi branch. After this, as Sir Walter Elliot exj^esses it, 
“the power of the Chalukyas was alienated for a time, or had 
sufiered a partial obscuration, till the time of Teila, who is described 
as restoring the monarchy in 973.”" After this it enjoyed two 

^ ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- i ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the 

ciety,’ Yol. iv. p. 12. Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. iii. p. *206, 

“ ‘Report on Belgam and Kuladgi,’ p. seqq, 

21- ' ^ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

^ ‘Menioires des Contrees,’ &c., vol. ii, Bengal,’ vol. vi. p. 6S. 
p. 150. 
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reiiturie^ of prosperity, till it was linally extinguished — their northern 
P' »s^e^.'>ions 2 >assing to the Kalabhuryas — their southern to the Hoisala 
hellalas of Dwarasaniudra or Hullabid. 

The histor}’ of the younger branch of this faniil}^ will be more 
interesting to some lutiire historian of Indian arcliitecture than it is 
t<') us at the present day. Their possessions lay principally below the 
lia^terii Ghats, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, in what are gene- 
rally knoTO as the tliree Circars, extending from Gangam — in their 
day I believe — to Mahavellipuram ; but of their architecture we know 
nothing. Xo traveller educated in architectural matters has yet 
visited that country ; and though it sounds like a paradox to say so? 
what we do know of it we learn horn buildings not erected by them, 
and ill a country they never seem to have possessed. It is only from 
the biiiklings of Pratapa Kudra at Worangul and elsewhere above the 
(diats that we can appreciate the perfection to which they had brought 
their style. 

From the meagre extracts from the inscriptions of Piilakesi L, 
which ^Sir Walter Elliot gives in his first essay on this subject,^ there 
<eems little doubt that he was the king who, 100 years before Hiouen 
Th<ang's time, hairied the monastery at AniraA^ati,- and abolished 
Buddhir^m in those parts. It seems also more than probable, as he 
compiered the Chola, and burnt Gonjeveram, that he also expelled 
the Pallavas. and commenced the works at Mahavellipur. If the 
rock-cut monastery mentioned by Fa Hian and Hionen Tlisang, and 
^0 often refeired to above, existed at all, it was in his territories, and 
may still exist in the XizamV. If it did so, nothing seems more probable 
than that he should seek to mark the boundary of liis southern coin£uest 
hy similar works. Knowing all this, we see also why there should be 
-0 much similarit}^ between Mangalir?a's cave at Badami, and the nearly 
contemporary caves at Wahavellipur. We know, too, that there is a 
va^t tract of country in Central India, extending east and west from 
--here to shore, aial north and south from Sadras to Ellora, which is 
Cfjvered with buildings of great beauty and interest, but which nobody 
cares to explore. W e know also that there exists in the Asiatic Society’s 
room.- a volume which contains their history, and that of the d^masties 
who built them, hut which nobody cares to read. Knowing how easily 
all this could }>e remedied, it is tantalising to close this liistory with so 
meagre a sketch of the Chalukyaii style as that contained in the pre- 
ceding pages, but as the principles of the Indian Council seem fixed, 
it- description mu-t in all probability be relegated to a subsequent 
ueiierati< >n. 


^ 'Jcmruiil ut tlio Kovtil Asicitic Soci^tv,’ yol. iv, p. 9, 
- 'Vie et Voyage?.' p. ISS. 
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Ujjain and Canouge Dynasties. 


Vasu Deya 

Reign. 

' Daie, 

Vieramaditya I. of Ujjain 

. ' 25 

470 ^ 

Si i Harsha 

20 I 

495 

Vieramaditya IL the Great 

.1 35 

515 

Siladitya I. of Mahva 

. 1 30 

550 

Prabhukara 

. ■ 25 

580 

Raja Verddhana 

5 ' 

605 

Siladitx’a II. of Canouge 

. ! -10 , 

610 

Died and troubles commenced . 

i ! 

64S-650 


Although the Ballabhis -^TO.sted the province of Gujerat from the 
failing hands of >Skanda, the last of the Great Guptas, two j'ears before 
his death, in or about 470, they remained long in a subordinate posi- 
tion. Their earliest inscription yet found dates only in 593, and their 
one Emperor or Baja Adhiraja, Sri Dharasena III., only ascended the 
throne after the Canouge djuiasty were struck down in 64S-50. 

The intenal between these two events we are now happily able to 
fill up with two of the most illustrious dynasties of India— the first 
including the reign of the great Yicrainaditya of Ujjain, who is to the 
Hindus what Solomon is to the Jews, or Asoka to the Buddhists. The 
last-named religion, as mentioned above, was becoming effete about 
the middle of the oth centnrj-, and the Guptas were introducing the 
modem Brahmanical faith in its place. TYliat, however, they were only 
feebly attempting, the Ujjain dynasty accomplished v-ith a brilliancy 
that has eclipsed everything that happened before or since in India, 
in the eyes of the Hindus at least. All that is great in science' 
or in poetry, or the arts, shone forth around his wonderful tlirone— 
the exact counterpart of Solonion’s— and aU that subseciuently took 
place in India bears the stamji of his greatness. It seems, however, 
to lia\e been too bright to last. The four succeeding moiiarchs were 
Buddhists— of a singularly tolerant type it is true— but still certainly 
favourers of that religion. The last of them, Siladitya, was the king 
at whose court Hiouen Thsang sojournerl in 63G, and afterwards in 
64-2, and where he witnessed the festival of the distribution of alms so 
often alluded to above. Hiouen Th.sang gives the date of his death 
categorically, 650, and adds, though in the form of a prophecy, that 
after that, “ I’lnde entiere sera en proie a des troubles aflreux— et de.s 
homines pervers se feront une guerre adiarnee.” i This is more than 
confirmed by Ma-twan-lin, but with an apparent cliscrepancv of date 
to the extent, it may be, of two years.2 It was in fact the commence- 


^ ‘Vie et Voyages,’ p. 215. 

- ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ yol. vi. p. 69. 
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meiit of those troubles ^vhieh extiuguislied Buddhism, then in Central 
India, and a century later abolished it wholly, except in some remote 
corners of the land. 

Whether he died in 648 or Go(J, there is no doubt, from the 
numerous incidents our Chinese traveller recounts, that tliis Siladitya 
ciscended the throne 610, one year after his great rival, Pulakesi IL, of 
Kalyan, whc), as pointed out above, began t(j reign in 609, and fought 
with him with varpng success in 618-627. 

P<.)r the chronology of the four preceding reigns we have nothing 
}»iit the asr?ertiou of Hiouen Thsctng, that *‘suivant la tradition”^ — and 
in another place, on lit dans Thistoire de ce royaume,- que le trone 
eta it occupe il y a soixante ans par un roi nomme Siladitya ; ” and 
further, that he reigned fifty years, which would carry us back to 
7)00 for the aeee'^sion of this king, suj)posing the passage was written 
ill 640. 

Xotwithstanding the confidence tvith which it is stated, I have no 
hesitation in rejecting as excessive 110 for the length of the reign of 
three king^, two of whom w^ere brothers. I do so with the more coii- 
hdeiice, a^ our author, though so exact a geographer, and recorder of 
things he :^-iw, is in no one instance to be depended upon for his date:?. 
He resided, for instance, for five years at Xalanda, and must have had 
acce'^N to its records, yet he tells us that the convent existed for 7tHl 
years, ^ ami then gives the names of the five kings by whom the 
varioim parts were built from that time t(j his day, hut see^ no 
absurdity in representing these in all instances as the son of the one 
next named previously. Each, according to his account, must have 
reigned imn-e than 100 years ! To what extent this date of the 
acces>ion of Siladitya must he curtailed can only he ascertained from 
sulisetiLient discoveries or investigations. For the present it wall 
siithce to abridge it by twenty years, which will bring it in accord 
with all that we at present know from other sources.^ 

\\ hen we turn to tlie other end of our list, we have certainly tliree 
— probald}' fruir kings — for whom we must hud room in eighty years 
ami ijiie of the three, the gxeat Vicramaditya, must have had a long 
reign. Professor Wilson ascribes to him thirty -hve years,^ and I 
kii'jw of no authority better than his, especially for the history or 
chrunobigy of this period. The Hindus themselves, with their usual 


^ * Vie et Voyages/ p. 204. 

- * Relations/ &<■., vol. ii. p."156. 

’ Loc. tit., vol. ii. p. 42. 

^ When I -wrote last on the subject 
(‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society/ 
vol. iv. X.S.) I assumed the figm-es as 
they stand, as it did not then appear to 
me of much importance, and as this is 


the only arbitrary adjustment I have had 
occasion to make in the chronology, I 
have let this stand in the text, leaving 
the correction to be made when authority 
is found for it. The twenty yeai^s, more 
or less, do not affect any arehiteetiiral 
(question mooted in the preceding pages. 

® ‘Asiatic Researches/ vol. xv. p. 87. 
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carelessness, liave forgotten to record it ; and though there are certain 
dates in the Puranas and elsewhere, there are no means of testing their 
accuracy ; for his accession, however, there are one or two that are 
worth recording. Thus, Wilford reports that this Vicramaditya 
ascended the throne of Malwa 44 Ip reckoning from the first of Saliva- 
hana, or, 520 ; or, according to the Agni Purana, 437 years after the 
same epoch, or 516,- which, I believe, may be the exact year ; and there 
are several other dates which might be used to confirm this assump- 
tion, ])ut there are no means of testing the genuineness. 

Assuming this fur the present, it leaves only forty-five years for 
the two or three preceding reigns ; and it seems hardly sufficient for 
the piupose, for, as we shall presently see fr'om the ‘ Raja Tarangini,’ 
there were nine descents between Pratapaditt^a, the friend of the first 
Vicramaditya, and Matrigupta, the protege of the second. Of course 
there may be considerable overlapping among the first and last of 
these nine kings, but it seems impossible to compress the whole 'within 
a shorter period than has been allowed. 

However the small discrepancies of this dpiasty may hereafter be 
adjusted, it is satisfactor}' to know that there is probably no date that 
will admit of a greater correction than say ten years, if so much, and 
the age of the last king, Hiouen Tlisang's friend, enal^les us to feel 
peiieetiy certain as to the dates of his son-in-law, Dliruvasena, of 
Ballablii, of Sasanka, of Pundra Verddhana, of Kumara, of Kama- 
rupa, and of Pulakesi IL of Kalyan. We have thus at least one fixed 
point in our mediaeval historj^ which is quite certain, and from which 
we can calculate })ack wards and forwards without difficulty, and is 
also an interesting one, as its final date, 650, is the beginning of the 
end which was consummated, as we shall see in the next section, by 
Laladitya just one century later. 


Kashmir. 


Asokci. 276 to 240 r.r. 
tTaioka. 

DamoHara. 

Taitai’ Priiiws estak- 
li-^hed Buddhisiit. 

Abhiniaiiu, 70 A.D. ' 

OOXAIIBYA DyXASTY. 

Gonardd. Xaga u'orshiiJ rcsforaJ. 
Vikhishdiia. 


ludrajita. 

Ravaiia. 

Viljhisliana. 

Nara. 

Siddha. 

Utpalaksha. 

Hiraiiyaksha. 

Hiranyakula. 

Vasukulo. 

Mihiiakula, invaded Ceylon 250 ? 
Vaka. 


Hushka 'j 
Jushkd [ 
Kanishka j 


- Loe. cir. p. 161. 
3 B 


^ 'Asiatic Rest'drehe'^/ vol. ix. p. 150. 
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Kshitinaiida. 

A'asunanda. 

Kara. 

Akbha, 

Oopaditva, 330 I 
Ookarna. 

Nareiidj*aditya. 

AAidhislithira. 

Aditya Dynas rv. 

Pratapaditva, kinsman of ViL-ramaditTa 
I., 390. ^ 

Jalaukab. 

Tunjina. 

Vijaya. 

Jayendra. 

Arya Raja. 

Go>\\Kr>Y^\ Line restored. 
Alegliavaliana invaded CeyLm. 472. 
Pravarasena I. 


i Hiranya 1 Contemporaries of 

I Toramana / Yieraniaditya. 

i Matrignpta, viceroy under Vicrama- 
I ditya II., 515. 

Pravarasena II., invaded Siladitya of 
I Oujerat, 560. 

1 Yudhishtliira II. 

! Nandiuvat. 

Ranaditya. 

A'ikrainaditya. 

Hal aditya. 

. Naga on Kakkota Dy^abty, 

I Durlahhaverddhana, 627. 
j Pratapaditya, 663. 

I Chandrapira, 713. 

I Parapira, 721. 

! Lalataditya, 725 : died 761. Con- 
quered Yasoverna of Kanoiije, and 
overran India. 


When the ^ Kaja Tarangini ’ is spoken of, in a real Indian history, 
it is only in the sense of the French proverb — Parnii les aveiigles les 
borgnes sont rois.” It may be the best, but it is a very indifferent 
specimen of its class. Some of the few events it narrates are interest- 
ing and important, but they lose much of their A^alue from the 
chronolog}^ to which they are attached being wilfully and systemati- 
cally falsified. Even they, however, may become more valuable than 
they now appear, when the work is better edited than it lias been 
hitherto. The earliest and best account we have of it is that of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in the fifteenth volume of the ‘Asiatic Eesearches.’ 
The translation, afterwards published by Troyer in French, is fuller, 
no doubt, but is made from a less perfect manuscript, and is far less 
critical. Dr. Geo. Biihler, who is now in the valley, is said to haA^e 
collected several additional and more complete WSS., from which it 
is understood he is preparing a new edition of the work. Wlien 
this is done, we may be able to use it more }>rofitably ; mean- 
while, for chronological purposes, we can only try and find an initial 
and final date, and with one or two intennediate synchronisms, try to 
bring the whole into an intelligible sequence ; but so hopelessly is the 
clmonology confused by its author, that this at present can only be 
effected by the application of a system of averages, which is, and 
always must be, a most unsatisfactory mode of procedure. 

Eejecting at once as worthless or hopelessly lost all those parts of 
the history before the third century b.c., the first name we come to is 
the familiar one of Asoka, but here placed 1394 b.c., or more than 1000 
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}'ears too early. It wa.s in order to recover what was lost by tlus first 
error that Kalhaiia Pandit was forced to falsify all the dates up to the 
accession of the Karkota dynasty (a.d. 627), when they were known, 
even in his day, as certain within ten or twenty years. To effect 
this, he added ten, twenty, or thirty years here and there, as caprice 
dictated, till at last, losing patience, he gave one king, Eanaditya, in 
the 6th century, 300 years, instead of a possible thirty, and so made 
both ends meet I So history is WTitten in the East ! 

After Asoka's, the next name we meet in the lists with which we 
are familiar is that of Kanishka, and he plays so important a part in 
the history of Kashmir and Gandhara, that it would be of extreme 
interest if his date could be fixed with even approximate certainty. 
The ‘ Raja Tarangini ’ gives us no help in this matter. Generally, it 
has been assumed, principally on numismatic e\ddence, that he reigned 
either immediately before or immediately after the Christian Era ; ^ 
but between him and Asoka our lists afford only two names. If, 
therefore, we are to apply to this history the same logic the very 
learned have attempted to apply to dates of the Nirvana in the ‘ Maha- 
wanso,' we must either bring down Asoka to the first century b.c., or 
take back Kanishka to the third. As neither process is admissible, 
nothing remains to be done but to admit that the record is imperfect, 
and that it is only from external evidence that these dates can be 
fixed with anything like certainty. 

Even admitting that Hushka and Jushka were the father and 
grandfather of Kanishka, which I am inclined to think may be the 
case, instead of his brothers, as is usually supposed, it will hardly help 
us much — four reigns of insignificant princes in 200 years is nearly 
equally inadmissible, and will not help us to fix Kanishka’s date from 
Asoka’s. 

Recently the question has been very much narrowed by the dis- 
covery of a number of dated inscriptions at Muttra and elsewhere in 
which the name of Kanishka and his successor Huvishka frequently 
occur — the latter always following, never preceding, the former name. 
It is this that makes me believe that the Hushka of the chronicle was 
the father of Kanishka, and notliing in that case is so probable as that 
his successor should take his grandfather’s name. It is almost im- 
possible he should take his uncle’s, and as the name of Jushka appears 
nowhere in the inscriptions, it is natural to assume that he had passed 
away some time before they were ^vritten. 

Be this as it may, the following table gives the inscriptions as 
they were found by General Cunningham : - — 


^ General Cunningham hesitates be- 
tween 17 and 24 a.d. for his death 
(‘Numis. Chron./ voL yiii. p. 175) ; Las- 
sen brings liira dotMi to 40 a.d. (‘Ind. 


Ait./ vol. ii. p. xxiv. ). 

- ‘ Archseoiogical Kejiorts/ vol. iii. p, 
29, et seqq, Ed. Thomas’s Introduction 
to ‘ Marsden, ’ p. 46, et seqq. 

3 B 2 
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In the IndO’Pali Alphabet. 

Kanishka. Maharaja Kanishka. Samvat 9. 

HrviSHKA. Maharaja Devapiitra Huvishka. Samvat 39. 

Maharaja Rajatiraja Devapiiti'a Himslika. Samvat 47. 
Mdliaraja Huvishka. Samvat 48. 

^ Yasubeva. ^laharaja Rajatiraja Devaputia Vasu (deva). Samvat 44. 
Maharaja Vasiideva. Samvat 83. 

Maharaja RajatRaja, Shahi, Vasudeva. Samvat 87. 

Raja Yasudeva. Samvat 98. 





o 


In th e Bad r ian-Pa I i A Iph abet. 

^ Bahawalpur. Maharaja Rajadiraja Devaputra Kauishka. 

Samvat 11, on the 28th of the (Greek) month of D^ius. 
Manikyala Tope. Maharaja Kaneshka, Gnshana vasa samvardhaka. 

Increase!' of the dominion of the Gushans ” (Kushaiis). Samvat 18. 
AVardak A"ase. Maharaja rajatiraja Huveshka. Samvat 51, loth of Arte - 
^ niisius. 


Ill addition to these Bactrian-Paii inscriptions, we have a record of a king called 
liloga (Moa ?), on a copper plate from Taxila, wherein the Satrap Liako Kusnluko 
(Kozola?) speaks of the 7Sth year of the ‘‘gi'eat king, the great Moga,” on the 5th 
of the month of Panjemus. 


lu addition to the inscriptions bearing these names, General Cun- 
ningham quotes a great number of others, with dates in the same 
Samvat era, extending from the year 5 to the year 281, but without 
any king's names in them. Their purport, however, and the form of 
tlie characters used, he considers sufficient to show that they form a 
connected series dating from one and the same era, whatever that 
may be. 

Here, therefore, we have an era, which we may safely assume was 
established by Kanishka, either from the begimiing of his reign, or 
to mark some important event in it, and which was used after his 
time for two or three centuries at least. The question is, was that 
the era since known as that of Vicramaditya, dating from 56 B.C., or 
was it the Saka era of King Salivahana, dating 135 years after that ? 
General Cunningham unhesitatingly adopts the former ; and though 
it is not a subject to dogmatise upon, I am much more inclined to 
adopt the latter. 

In tlie first place, because I can find no trace of any such era being 
in use before the cataclysm in A.n, 750. Bhau Daji states that he 
knows no inscription dated in it before the 11th century.^ General 
i.hiimingham says it was not used as early as 826,“ but, in another 
iplace, quotes an inscription in 754.^ I know of none earlier; and 
can trace no allusion to any king of the name of Vicramaditya in the 
century b.c., and no events that could have given rise to an eiu 

‘ ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the | - ' Ai'chivological Reports,' vol. ii. p. 

Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. ix. p. 242. j 266. ^ Loc. eit. p. 68. 
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in o6 B.c. No trace of it i« found in Thibet, in Burmali, or Cambodia, 
and it never was heard of in Ceylon or Java. In all these countries 
the Saka era is known and was used, and it seems strange that an 
era established by so powerful a Buddhist king as Kanishka should 
have endured for two or three centuries, and then perished, without 
leaving a trace in any Buddhist country, and then, after the 8th 
century, been revived and adopted by the Brahmans for their chro- 
nology. It may be so ; but it is so strange, it seems to require some 
strong evidence to make it credible, and none such has yet been 
advanced. 

Hitherto Kanishka’s date has been assumed almost wholly on 
numismatic evidence, but it seems to me without sufficient grounds. 
In all the lists liitherto published,^ there are at least a dozen barbarian 
kings, several of whom, from the extent of their mintages, must have 
had long and prosperous reigns. To compress the whole into the 
sixty-four years that elapsed for the destruction of the Bactrian king- 
dom (120 B.C.), and the era of Vicramaditya (56 b.c.), seems to me a 
very strong measure, for which I can see no justification. To allow 
each, on an average, sixteen years' reign, seems very much more prob- 
able, especially as many more names may yet be discovered — and 
even without them this would take us on to the Saka era (a.d. 79) 
without difficulty. One of them, Gondophares, as we shall presently 
see, reigned for twenty-six years at least. 

The Roman consular coins found by M. Court, above referred to 
{ante, p. 79), were so worn as to be hardly legible, and though, there- 
fore, they limit the antiquity of his reign certainly to this side of 
44 B.C., they by no means prove that he was so early. On the con- 
trary, the coins being worn, seems to prove that they were old before 
being buried; the probability is that they may have belonged to 
some pilgrim, or missionary, in the 4Vest, and had become sacred relies 
before they were enshrined. If Kanishka had merely wanted foreign 
coins, Greek or Roman, he miglit have had hundreds of perfect ones 
at his command. There must have been some other and holier motive 
for their deposit than merely to mark a date. 

Every one has heard of the legend of St. Thomas the Apostle 
\dsiting the court of Gondophares, and, some add, being beheaded by 
his order. It may be a legend, and not one word of truth in it, but 
those who invented it in the second or third century must at least have 
had the means of kno^\^ng what was the name of the king who was 
on the throne of Gandhara at, or immediately after, the time of the 
Crucifixion. This name appears frequently on coins and inscriptions, 
and, from the numismatic evidence, has been placed by all as anterior 


^ They are all given in Thomas s edition of • Prin^ep/ vol. ii. p. 173, et seqq to' 
which the reader is referred. 
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to Kanislika, and I fancy that no one looking at the coins can well 
arrive at any other conclusion. If this is so, and he was reigning at 
any time between A.n. 33 and 50, Kanislika certainly belongs to the 
latter half of that century. 

Against this it must be stated that both General Cunningham and 
Professor Dowson read an inscription of this king found at Takht-i- 
Bahi, as dated in his twenty-sixth year — one saj^s in the 103rd, ^ the 
other lOOth,^ of the sameSamvat as the inscription of Kanishka — a date 
which would answer perfectly for the legend. If this is so, there is 
an end of the controvei'sy ; but the stone is so worn, and the writing 
so indistinct, that I cannot see in the photogTaphs of it what these 
gentlemen find there, and others are equally unable to do so ; and 
besides this, it is such a wrench to all numismatic evidence to place 
the coins of Gondophares 100 years after those of Kanishka, that we 
must have more evidence than this imperfect inscription affords 
before we adopt its epochal date. The regnal date seems quite clear. 

There is one other point of view from which this question may be 
regarded, but which it is difficult to express clearly without going to 
a greater length than our limits will acbnit of. It is the date of the 
third convocation, as the northern Buddhists call it — the fourth, ac- 
cording to the southern. It was held certainly under Kanishka's 
auspices, and I cannot help fancting about the year 70 or 80 A.n. At 
that time, at least, Buddhivsm seems to have made a great stride in 
Thibet, in Burmah, and the East generally. It was about this time 
that it was fabled to have been first carried to Java, and about the 
time when it was first introduced in Cliina.^ It looks so like one of 
those outbursts of missionary zeal that followed aU the tliree previous 
convocations, that I cannot help fancying that this one was held in 
the latter half of the first centurv^, and that the era of the king who 
held it was allowed in ail Buddhist countries to supersede that of 
the Nirvana, which, as far as I can see, was the only one that had 
existed previously in India. 

To argue tliis out fully w'ould require more space than its import- 
ance for architectural purposes w'ould justify : but its bearing on the 
age of the Gandhara mraiasteries is in some respects considerable. If 
they are as modern as I suspect them to be, the more modern date for 
Kanishka would accord better wdth the known facts than carrying his 
date up before the Ghristiaii era. 

Proceeding onward, the next name w^e come to of any importance 
is Mahiracula, who is said to have invaded Ceylon. There is, how- 


^ ‘Archaeological Report'^,’ vol. v. p. t cietv,' vol. vii. (X.S, i p. 376, rf seqq, 

" Beal’s • Lite of Fa Hian/ Introdiic- 
- ‘Journal of the Royal A'.iath- So- i tion, p. xx. 
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ever, no trace of any such invasion at that time, which, by the applica- 
tion of averages would be about 180 a.d., if Kanishka ruled before, 
and 250 if after, the Christian Era. His date would be interesting 
if it could be ascertained from his connexion \rith Baladitya, the 
king of Magadha, whose stor}^ Hiouen Thsang tells in such minute 
detail.^ 

The Aditya dynasty opens with a king who is said to have been 
a kinsman of Vicramaditya, and is evidently the grandfather of the 
great king of that name, who figures prominently in the next dynasty 
as the patron of Matrigupta. The story of the latter is told in great 
detail in the ‘Raja Tarangiui,' and is one of the most curious episodes 
in the history. He was sent to Kashmir four years before the death 
of Vicramaditya (550), and on hearing of his patron's decease, re- 
signed his viceruyalty, and retired to Benares, learing the throne to 
his successor, Fravaraseiia. 

In speaking of the dynasty of Malwa, only twenty or twenty-five 
years were allowed for the reign of Sri Harsha, and only eighty for 
the whole duration, from the fall of the Guptas, 470, to the death of 
the great Vicramaditya, 550, a period, it seems from the evidence of 
the ‘Raja Tamngini,' it is impossible to contract. Pratapaditya, the 
kinsman of the first, was, we are told, the great-grandfather of Mega- 
vahana, the fii*st king of the next dynasty, and then we have one more 
king before we reach Hiranya, who is said to have been contemporary 
with the second Vicramaditya. Of course there may have been con- 
siderable overlapping at both ends, and the lives of the Kashmiri kings 
may have been shoit ; but as we have six intermediate kings in the 
one list between the two Vicramaditya s, and only one in the other, it 
seems that the last could hardly have ascended the throne before 515, 
if so early. 

One of the acts of Pravarasena was to invade Siladitya, the first 
Ballabhi king of that name ruling in Gujerat. 4Ve have not, it is 
true, any dated coins or inscriptions belonging to him, but we have of 
his next successor but one, Sri Dharasena II., 593 {ante, p. 730), so 
that any date between 550 and 570 would answer perfect!}" w^eU for 
this war, and the fact of it.'> being so is in itself almost sufficient to 
establish the coiTectnes^ of the chronology we are now' tr}^ing to 
explain. 

Since I wrote last on the subject, a passage has been pointed out 
to me - in Remusat’s ‘Xouveaux Melanges Asiatiques' (vol. i. p. 197), 
which enables us to fix the clmonolog}' of the Naga dynasty w'ithin a year 
or two for extreme deviation. It seems that the third king, Chandrapira, 
applied to the Chinese Emperor for assistance against the Arabs in 


^ ‘ Reiatioii-s Contrees,’ &c.. Vi)l. i. - I am indebted fur this to Cuiniiiig- 
p. 190. ef seqq. lianrs 'Geogi'aphy of India/ p. 91. 
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713, and that the Emperor conferred the title of Kin^ on him in or 
about 720. As he was on the tln*one only eight years and eight 
months, there is no room for de^dation in this date, and it ean*ies ^vith 
it tliose of his predecessors and followers. It thus becomes clear tliat 
Earlabha I. was the king who was on the throne when Hiouen Thsang 
resided in the valle}", 631-033, and also when lie 2 >assed near it on 
his return home in 643, all which is perfectly consonant mtli wliat 
we find in his text ; and it also fixes the date of Lalitaditya, one of 
the most important kings in the list, with almost absolute certainty 
as 725-762. 

Without placing implicit reliance on all that is said in the ‘ Eaja 
Tarangini/ Avith regard to the exploits of this king, or of his having 
overrun and coiKjuered all India, from beyond the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, still a sufficient residuum of fact must remain to enable us 
to see that the troubles Avliieh had begun in 650, cm the death of 
Siladitya of Caiiouge, had laid India prostrate at the feet of any 
daring adA^enturer. 

From AAdiateA^er side Ave approach it, we can liardly fail to perceiA^e 
that a great reA^olution took place in India about the year 750. All 
the old dynasties are then SAvept away, and for 200 years we have 
nothing but darkness, and wdieii light again daAAUis, about two centuries 
aftenvards, the map is re-arranged, and new dynasties and new 
religions have taken the place of tlie old. 

This reign, too, forms a most appropriate termination to the prin- 
cipal division of our architectural history. The coins of his rival, 
Yasoverman of Caiiouge, found in the great Tope at Manikyala, 
2 >rove the completion of that great Buddhist monument, just 1000 
years after the style had been inaugurated by the great Asoka, and in 
tliat tliousand years all tliat is iiii 2 )ortant in Biublhist architecture 
is included. The fact, too, of Iiis being tlie ])iiilder of the great 
Yaga temple at Warttand, tlie earliest so far as I know, in Kashmir, 
marks tlie comiiienceiiieiit of a neAv arcliitectural era, the fruits 
of AAffiicli Ave see Avheii the curtain again ri'^es. The Jaina religion, 
AAuth its neAv style of temples, had entirely replaced Buddhist forms 
over the greater ])art of Intlia, and the VaisliiuiA'u and SaiA'a religions 
reigned supreme everA'Av^iere else, in the forms in which Ave now find 
them, after tlie lapse of nearly another loOO years' duration. As, 
however, tliere are no clironoli^gical difficulties with regard to tliese 
lat-er dynasties, the discussion of the dates of tlie kiiigs^ reigns who 
built them has CAu^leiitly no place in this Ap]>endix.- 

^ Cunnmgliam s ‘Ancient CTeogi-apLy scjtV * X7>>etul Tables of Indian Dynasties, 
onndia.’ p. 92. ^ Tiiey were republished "by Mr. 

One ot the most nsetul manuals evtT Thomas in his edition of ‘ Prin.sepA with 
]mblished for the U'^e ot students of considerable additions and many ini- 
Indian histoiy and r-hionology was Prin- ]>rovements by himself, but the edition 
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Eka of Vicraaiaditva. 

Before concluding this Appendix, I would like to be allowed to 
-explain an hypothesis which, if it can be sustained, not only clears up 
what has hitherto been a gTeat myster}", but gets rid of a quantity 
4)f rubbish which obscures the chronology of the period. It does not, 
liowever, alter any date, nor affect them further than, if true, it 
confirms some, which, if it prore groundless, are deprived of its 
support. 

No one has yet been able to point to the name of Yicramaditya as 
belonging to any king in the 1st century b.c., or to any event likely 
to give rise to an era being dated from itd What, then, was the 
origin of the era dating from 56 b.c., and how did it arise and obtain 
its name ? 

My belief is that the solution of the mystery will be found in a 
passage in Albiruni, the meaning of which he did not profess to under- 
hand, combined with two or three passages in the ‘Eaja Tarangini/ 

The passage in Albiruni is to the following effect : — “L'ere de 
Saca, nomm^e par les Indiens Sacakala, est post^rieure k celle de 
Yicramaditya de 135 ans. Saca est le nom dhiii prince qni a r^gn^ 
sur les contrives situees entre ITndus et la mer (le Golfe du Bengale). 
Sa residence ^tait plac^e an centre de TEmpire (Muttra?), dans la 
cuntree nominee Aryavartha. Les Indiens le font naitre dans une 
•classe autre (pie celle des (Kchatrias ?) : quelques-uns pr(etendent quhl 
etait Soudra et oriiginare de la ville de Mansoiira. 11 y en a meme 
(pii disent (pihl n’ etait pas de race indienne, et rpi’il tirait son origine 
des regions occiJeutales. Les peuples eurent heaucoiip a souffrir de 
son despotisme, jusqu'a ce quM leur vhit du secours de POrient. 
Yicramaditya marcha centre lui, mit son armee eu dhoute, et le tua 
le territoire de Korour, situ^ entre Moiiltan et le Chateau de Louny. 
Cette ^poque deviut celebre, a cause de la joie que les peuples res- 
seutirent de la mort de Saca, et on la choisit pour tu*e, principalement 
chez les astronomes.” - 

It seems impossible to apply this narrative to any events haj^pen- 
ing in the 1st centurj^ b.c., not to mention the inherent absurdity of 
Yicramaditya establishing an era 56 B.c., and then 135 years after- 
wards defeating the Saka king on the hanks of the Indus. If it 
meant anything, it might point to the origin of the Saka era, not that 
of Yicramaditya. 


is exhausted. Tliere crnild Jiardly he f siicii a piupose, for I am afraid it would 
aiiY better service done for the cause, | hardly pay as a bookseller's speculation, 
tlian if he or some one would republish i ^ ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
them in a sepamte form, so as to render ! ciety/ rol. iv. (X.S.) p. 131, et seqq, 
them generally available. It is a pity | ^ ‘Journal Asiatique,’ 4me sene, tom. 

Government lias no funds available for i iv. p. 282. 
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Turning from this to the ^Kaja Tarangini/ we find the following 
passages in Troyer’s translation : — 

“ Ayant fait venir ensnite, dun autre pays, Pratapaditya, parent 
du roi Vicrainaditya, ils le sacr^rent souverain de FEmpire. 

‘'D’aiitres induits en emur ont ^crit que ce Vicramaditya fut le 
meine qui combattit les ^akas : mais cette version est rejet^e/' ^ 

A little further on we have: ‘'Dans le meme temps — the death 
of Hiranya — I heureux Vicramaditya, appel^ d’un autre nom Harcha,. 
re unit comme empereur k Udjdjayini F Empire de ITnde sous un seul 
parasol. . . . 

“Employant la fortune comme moyen d'utilit^, il fit fleurir les 
talents : c’est ainsi qu'eneore aujourd'hui les homines de talent se 
trouveiit la tete haute au milieu des riches. 

“Avant dabord detruit les Cakas, il rendit l^ger le fardeau de 
Foeuvre de Hari, qui doit <lescendre sur la terre pour extenniner les 
Mletchhas.” - 

Before going further, it may be as well to point out what appears 
to be a fair inference from the above. That the first Vicramaditya, 
the friend of Pratapaditya, was so near in date to the second — he, in 
fact, appears to have been his grandfather — as to be confounded with 
him, and to have the name of Sakari applied to him, which in fact 
belonged to his grandson, the real destroyer of the Sakas. 

My conviction is, that these paragraphs refer to one and the same 
event ; and, assuming that the battle of Koriir was fought 544 — the 
year before Vicramaditya sent Matrigupta to be his viceroy in Kash- 
mir — what I believe happened was this : ISome time after 750, when 
the Hindus were remodelling their history and their institutions, so 
as to mark their victor}" over the Buddhists, they determined on 
establishing two eras, which should be older than that of the Budd- 
hists, A.D. 79, and for this purpose instituted one, ten cycles of sixty 
years each, before the battle of Korur, and called it by the name of 
the hero of that battle, the most illustrious of their history; the 
other ten centuries, or 1000 years before the same date, and called it 
by the name of his father, Sri Harsha — a title he himself often bore 
in conjunction with his own name — the first consequently dated for 
56 B.C., the second fi*om 456. It need hardly be added that no Sri 
Harsha existed in the 5th century b.c., any more than a Vicramaditya 
in the first. 

The co-existence of these eras may be gathered from the following 
passage in Albiruni : — 


^ Troyer s tuui^latinii of the ’ Raja thoii^li soiuetinieb erroiieoubly identified 
Taraiigini, vol. ii. p. 43 . In }\ ilrion s uith tliat ja’inee,” — ‘ Abiatic Researches, ’ 

translation it U said, " A different inou- vol. xv. }>. 

arch from the Saceaii Yicmniaditya, - Loe. cif. ]». 76. 
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‘'Oil einploie ordinairemeut les hrea de Sri Hai-scha, de Vicrama- 
ditya, de Saca, de Ballabha, et des Gouptas.” “Dapr^s cela, eii s’eii 
tenant k Pan 400 de Fere de Yezderdjed, on se trouve sous 1 annee 
1488 de Vbve de Sri Harsctia — Ian 1088 de Tkre de Vicramaditya — 
Tan 953 de Fere de Saca — Fan 712 de Fere de Ballabha, et de celle 
des Gouptas (a.b. 1032).'’ — ‘Journal Asiaticiue/ series iv. vol. iv. 

pp. 280, 286. 

The Sri Harsha era, exactly 400 years before that of VicramaditA'a, 
Avas avowedly conventional, and seems never to have come into use, 
and no further mention is made of it aftenvards. 

If this view of the matter can be sustained, the advantage will be 
not only that the date of the battle of Korur, and of the exjiulsion of 
the Sakas, Hunas, Yavanas, &c., from India will be fixed with mathe- 
matical precision in 544, but that one of the gTeatest mysteries con- 
nected with the histor}^ of the period will be cleared up, and the 
re\dval of the Hindu religion relegated to a much later period. If, 
on the other hand, it can be shown that this view of the matter is not 
tenable, we shall lose these advantages, but it ^^ill require a great 
deal more than that to prove that Vicramaditya, or any Hindu king, 
reigned in the 1st century b.c. Buddhism was then in its palmiest 
state, ami there is no trace of the Hindu religion then existing, and 
the expulsion of Sakas, Yavanas, and Hunas did not take place for 
long aftei'wards. 

Be this as it may, having now cursorily run through the whole 
chronology, in so far as it admits of controversy, I feel veiy confident, 
on a calm review of the whole, that none of the important dates quotetl 
above can be disturbed to a greater extent than say ten, or at the utmost 
twenty years — except, perhaps, that of Kanishka. From the Anjana 
epoch, 691 B.C., to the death of Lalitaditya, a.d. 761, all seems now 
tolerably clear and fixed, and, with a very little indust ly, minor 
blemishes might easily be swept away. If this were done the chrono- 
logy of mediaeval India for the Buddhist period might be considered 
as fixed on a secure ami immoveable basis of ascertained facts. 
The advantages of this being done can hardly be over-estimated for 
iinproHng our knowledge of India generally, while, among other 
things, it would give a precision and solidity to all our speculations 
about that countiy, which, for want of it, have hitherto been generally 
so vague and unsatisfaetor>\ 
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APPEXDIX B. 

The following are the last of the twenty-four Biiddlias, beginning 
with Dipankara L, who appeared to instruct and enlighten mankind, 
and to whom Sakya Muni succeeds in the present Kalpa : 

22. Ktikusaiifla, liorn at Kheinawatiiiagara. His Bo-tree tlie Sirisia [Sirisa accasia), 

23. Kaiiagaraina, born at Sobliawatinagara. His Bo-tree the Udambara {Ficus 

gl order (tied. 

24. Kassyapa, born at Baranasi-nagara, Benares. His Bo-tree the Nigrodha {Ficus 

Inflicd), 

(Gautama, born 623 B.C., at Kapilawasta. His Bo-tree Pipphala {Ficus 
relujiosa 


APPEIs^DIX C. 


THE TWEXT7-FOUR TIRTHAXKARAS OF THE JAINS, 



Xame. j 

Distinctive Sign. 

Born. j 

D!EI>. 

1 

Adinatlia <>r A'll- 
shabha 

Bull 

Ayodhva . . ■ 

Gujerat 

o 

Ajitanatlia . 

Elephant .... 

. J • ■ 

Mt. Sikhar, Chodri 

3 

Sarnhhuuatha . 

Horse 

Sawanta . . 

, , Parisnath 

4 

Abhainandaiiatlia 

Monkey .... 

Ayodliva . 

J, 

5 

Siimatiiiatha 

Chakwa (Red (loose ) 


6 

Su])adnianatha 

Lotus 

Kausambhi . 

,, 

7 

Suparswanatlia 

Swastika .... 

Benares . 


8 

Chandiapiabha 

Crescent Moon . 

Chandripiir . 


9 

Puslipadauta . . 

Crocodile .... 

Kakendrapur 


10 

Sitalanatlia 

Tree or Blower , 

Bliadalpur . 


11 

Sri Aiisdiiatha . 

Rhinoceros 

Sindh . 

J, 

12 

Vasupadya . 

Buttalo 

1 Chamjiapuri . i 

Chani]»apuri 

13 

Yinialanatha . 

Boar 

Kunipatapnii 

Mt. Sikhar 

14 

Aiiaiitaiuitha . 

; Porcupine .... 

Ayodhva . 


15 

Hharmniianatlia . ' 

Thunderbolt . 

Ratanpuri 


16 

Sautanetha ... 

Antelope .... 
Coat 

Hastinapura 


17 

Kuiithanatha . . 


18 

Araiiatlia 

Fish 



19 

Mallinatha . 

Pinnacle .... 

Mithda . 


20 

Muni-^uviata 

Tortoise .... 

Rajgriha . 

i 

21 

Naniinathu . 

Lotus, witli stalk 

Mithila . . 

i ” 

22 

Neniinatha . . . 

Shell 

Dwarika . . 

Mt. Girnara 

23 

Parswanatha 

Snake 

Benares . 

Mt. Sikhar 

24 

Vardhaniana 

Maliavira 

i 

! Lion 

Chitrakot 

Pawapuri 


^ Finm Introduetbai to Tumour’s places of hirtli, and Bo-trees of the whole 
‘Mai law.uwo.’ p. wxiii., where the name'-.. 1 twenty-four are given. 
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ABHAYAGIRI. 


AYODHYA. 


Abhayagiri dagoba, 192. 

Abu, Mount, ancient Jaina temples on, 
234. Temple of Yimala Sah, 235 — 
237. 

Adinah mosc|ue, Gaur, 547. 

Afghanistan, topes at, 72. Caves, 107, 
Agra, 572. The Taje Mehal, 596— 599. 

Akbar’s mosque, 602. 

Ahmedabad, temple of Shet Huttising 
at, 257. Style and character of the 
architecture, 527. 

Ai^\'ulli, old temple at, 218. Plan, 219. 
View, 220. 

Ajmir, temple at, 263. Jlosque at, 510. 

Plan, 512. Great arch, 512. 

Ajunta, rock-cut Tee at, 64. Chaitya 
cave, 1 22. V ie w of interior, 123. Cross - 
section, 123. Plan, 124. View of 
facade, 125. Rock-cut dagoba, 126. 
Caves at, 145, 146. Viharas, ]53 — 
159. 

Akbar, architectural glories of, 574 — 
586. 

Alexander the Great, pillars ascribed to, 
56. 

Allahabad, lat or pillar at, 53. Palace 
at, 583. 

Altumsh, tomb of, 509. 

Aniara Deva, teni))le erected by, 69. 
Amber, palace at, 480. 

Amoy, pailoo at, 702. 

Amravati, tope at, 71, 72. Rail at, 93, 
99—101. Dagoba, 102. 

Amritsm‘, golden temple at, 46 S. 

Amwah, Jaina temple at, 250. View of 
porch, 251. 

Ananda, temple at, Pagan, 615. 

Andher, topes at, 65. 

Andra dynasty, the, 20. 

Aimradiiapura, ancient capital of Ceylon, 

188. The sacred Bo-tree, 189. Founda- 
tion and present state of the city, 188, 

189. Topes, dagobas, &c., 189" — 195. 
Great Brazen Monastery, 195. Pillars, 
196. The Maha vihara, 657. 

Arch, objection of the Hindus to the, 
210. Indian examples, 211. jSVe Gate- 
ways. 

Architecture, Buddhist, 44. Stambhas, 
oiTats, 52 — 56. Stupas, 57—60. Topes, 
60 — 83. Rails, 84 — 104. Chaitya 

halls, caves, 105 — 144. Vihara caves, 
144 — 168. Gandhara monasteries, 169 
—184. Ceylon, 185-206. 


Architecture. Chalukyan, 386. Temples, 
388—405.^ 

Architecture, Civil : Dravidian, 3S0. 
Northern, or Indo-Aiyan, 470 — 475. 

Architecture, domestic, in Cluna, 702 — 
710. 

Architecture, Dravidian, 319. Rock-cut 
temples, 326 — 339. Raths. 328 — 330. 
Kvlas, 334. Temples, 340. Palaces, 
381—385. 

Architecture in the Himalayas, 279. 
Kashmiri temples, 283 — 318. 

ArchitectiU'e, Indian Saracenic : Ghazni, 
494 — 500. Pathan, 498. Delhi, 500, 
510 — 514. Later Pathan, 514 — 519. 

Ja unpore, 520 — 525. Gujerat, 526 — 
539. ilalwa, 540—544. Bengal, 545— 
551. Kalburgali, 553 — 556. Bijapur, 
557 — 567. Scinde, 567, 568. Mogul, 
569. AVoodeii, 60S — 610. 

Architecture, Further Indian : Burmali, 
611—620. Siam, 631—636. Java, 637 
— 662. Cambodia, 663 — 684. 

Architecture, Indo-iayan, or Northeni, 
406. TenqJes, 411 — 436. Brahmanical 
rock- cut temples, 437 — 447. Temples, 
448-464. 

Architecture, Jaina, 207. Arches, 210 — 
212. Domes and roohng, 212 — 218. 
Plans, 218—221. /Sikras, 221—225. 
Northern : temples, 226 — 251 . Towers, 
252 — 254. ^^lodern ; Temples, 255 — 
260. Caves, 261, 262. Converted 
mosques, 263. Southern Indian ; 
colossal statues, 267, 268. 

Aryans, their migration into India, and 
position among tlie Brahmans, 9 — 11, 
The dominant jveople before the rise 
of Buddhism, 48. 

Asoka, Buddhist king, his connexion 
with Indian architecture, 47, 52. His 
missionaries into Ceylon, 199. His 
edicts at Giruar, 229. His mission- 
aries into Burmab 612, see 61, 65. 

Atala Musjid, the, 524. 

Audience hall at Bijapur, 566. 

Auruiigabad, mosque at, 602. 

Aurungzebe, 602. His copy of the 
Taje 3>Iehal, 602. His burial-place, 
603. 

Ava, modem temple at, 659, note. 

Avantipore. temples at, 291. Fragment 
of pillar at, 292. 

Ayodhya, 631. 
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AYUTHIA. 


INDEX. 


CAVES. 


Ayuthia, ancient cajatal of Siam, ruins 
of pagoda at, 632, 633. 

Babylonia, architectural synonyms in 
Biumah, 618. Ethnographical co}i- 
nexion, 630. 

Badami, in DharM'ar, Jaina cave, 261. 
Dravidian and Indo-Aryaii temples 
at 411. Contrast of style, 411. Caves 
at, 439 — 441. Plan and section. 444. 

Bagh, cave at, 146. Great vihara, 1.^9. 
Plan, 160. 

Bailliir, in Mysore, great temple at. 393. 
Plan, 39-5. View of porch, 396. View 
of pavilion. 397. 

Baion, Cambodia, temples at, 679 — 681. 

Bakcng, Mount, ruined temple at, 682. 

Bancorah, Hindu tem}>le at, 14. 

Bangkok, Great Tower, 634. Hall of 
audience, 635. 

Barabar, Behar caves at, 108. 

Baroach, moscpie at, 537. 

Bar roll i, temple at, 449. View and 
plan, 450. Oniainented pillar, 451. 

Bastian, Dr. Adol})he, Cambodian ex- 
plorations of, 663. 

Bayley, E.C., bculpture brought from 
.Tamalgiri by, 169. 

Bed^a, Chaitya cave. 112. Plan and 
ca])ital of jnllar, 113. View on ve- 
randah, 114. 

Behar caves, 108. Bengal, 138 — 144. 

Benares, view and diagram of temples 
at. 412, 460. View of Imlcony at the 
observatory, 481. 

Bengal, caves, 138. Its architecture and 
local individuality of its style, 491, 
545. Type of the modern roof, 546. 

Bettu temples, 267. 

Bhaja, Chaitva cave, plan, 110. Facade, 
lil. 

Bhaniyar, near Xao.shera, temple at, 292. 
View ot court, 293. 

Bharhut, rail at, 85 — 91. S(piare and 
oblong cells, liom a bas-relief at, 135. 
Round temple and ]>art of ifalace, 168. 

Bhatgaon, De^d Bhowani temple at, 304. 
Doorvsay of Durbar, 307. 

Bbiba Topes, 60 — 65. 

Bhojpiir, To^k*s at, 65. 

Hhu\aiies\\ar, gi*eat tem]>le at, 420 ; 
]»lan, 421 ; view of. 422. Great Tower, 
423. Raj Rani tem 4 >le at. 424 ; door- 
way in, 425. 

Bijanagur, giiteway, 211. 

Bijajuir, 557 : its architecture, 5.58. 
Jumma Musjhl at, 5.59. Sections, 
560. Tomb of Ibrahim, 561. Of Mah- 
!mid, 562. Ancient Hall, 566. 

Biuieran, Tope at, 78. 

Bindrabun, 462, Plan of temple at, 463. 
View, 464. Balcony in temple. 465. 

Hinteuue, relic Buddha at, 58. 

Bombay, number of caves at, 107^ 

Boondi, palace at, 476, ' ; 

Boro Buddor, .Uva. 643. Plan, eleva- ‘ 
tion, and section, 645. Sections of ; 


domes, 646. View of centml entrance 
and stairs, 649. 

Bo-tree, the sacred, 189. Branch of 
it in Ceylon, 199. At Biiddh Gaya, 
656. 

Buddlia La Monasteiy, Thibet. 312. 

Bowlees or Reservoirs, use and architec- 
tural features of, 486. 

Brahma, numerous images of, in Canibrj- 
dia, 680, 

Brahmanism, 323. 

Bramljaiiam, Java, gi*oup of temples at, 
651. 

Braxen Monastery, Anuradliapui*a, 195. 

Buchropully, 388. View of temple, 389. 

Buddh Gaya, stupa, 69, 70. Temple, 70. 
Kail, 85. Bas-relief from, 111. The 
Sacred Tree, 199. 

Buddha, period of liis birth, 14. Appor- 
tionment of his remains, 57 — 59. 
Relic of, at Bintenne, 58. Colossal 
statue of, 200, note. His tooth, its 
sanctity, shiines, migrations, 58, 59, 
161. Relics of, at Rangiui, 622. 

Buddhism, its founder, 15. Secret of 
his success, 16. 

Buddhist architecture, earliest traceable 
date, 48 — 50. Religion dominated by 
it, 49. Classification, 50. Temple in 
China, 691. Monastery at Pekin, 693. 
See Aix-hitecture. 

Bunds, or Dams, 486, 487. 

Bmiluiii, sculptures at, 682, note. 

Buniiah, architecture in, 611. Thatun, 
612. Prome, 613. Pagan, 614. Cir- 
cular dagobas, 619 — 626. Monasteries, 
626 — 630. Non -use of mortar, 660. 

Butwa, tomb at, 536. 

Cabal, topes uear, 72. 

Cambay, Jumma Musjid at, 537. 

Cam])odia, M. Moiihot’s researches in, 

663. Labour‘d of Dr. Bastian, 663 ; of 
Mr. Thomson, 664 ; of Cajitains 
Doudart de la Gree and Delajmrte, 

664. Traditions, original immigi-aats, 
hif,tory. 665, 666. Temple of Nakhon 
Wat, 666. Temtde of Baion, 679 : of 
Oiigcur Thom, 680 ; other temples, 
681. Civil architecture, 682. Re- 
markable evidences of mechariieal 
skill and civilization, 684. 

Canal a. stambhas at, 263. 

Canouge, Jaina teinjile at, 263. Mosoue 
at, 525. 

Canton, pailoo near, 700. 

Canton river, “Second Bar Pagoda” on 
the. 696. 

Capital'^ and columns, Tirhoot and San- 

^ kis^a, 54. Jamalgiri, 173, 176. 

Caves. 106, Geogra]»hical distribution 
of 107. Ajunta, 122, 127, 153. Ba- 
dami. 439. Bagh, 146, 159. Barabar, 
108. Bedsa, 112. Behar, 108. Bengal, 
138 — 144. Bhaja, 110. Dh unmar, 

131. Ellora, 127. Jimir, 166. Karli, 
116. Kenheri, 129. Kholvi, 132. 
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Salsette, 161. Satapanni, 108. ^Mode 
of ornanientation, 133. 

Cenotaphs, 470 — 475. 

Ceylon : Buddhist relics in, 58. Its an- 
cient architecture, 185 — 206. See 
Anuradhapura. 

Chaitya Halls : Buddhist temples, 105. 
EIxamples, 109 — 132. See Caves. 

Chalukyans, the, 386. Early identity of 
the Jains with the, 387. Peculiarity 
of their style, 387. See Architecture. 

Chandi'agupta, the Sandi'ocottus of the 
Greeks, 17. 

Chandi’avati, pillai-s at, 238. Temple or 
porch, 448. Plan, 449. 

Cheras, territory occupied hy the, 322. 

Chillambaram, temple at, 350. Plan, 
351. Porch of hall, 35^ Section of 
porch, 353. View of ruined temple, 
or pagoda, 354. 

China, deticiency of information, 685. 
Point of divergence between its })eople 
and the Egyptians, 686. Causes of 
the absence of certain classes of build- 
ings, 686 — 688. Pagodas : Temple of 
the Great Dragon, 689. Buddhist 
temples, 691. Taas, or towers, 695. 
Tombs, 698. Pailoos, 700. Domestic 
architecture, 702 — 710. 

Cliittore, diagram of Meera Bale’s temple 
at, 458. Temple of Vriji, 459. Palace 
of Bhim and Pudmandi, 476. 

Chola, region foiming the kingdom of, 
322. 

Choultrie, Tinimulla Nayak’s, 361. 

Chuttries, or Cenotaphs, 470. 

Civil Architecture, 470. Cambodia, 682. 
China, 702. 

Cole, Lieut., explorations in Kashmir, 
280. 

Colombo, Hindu temple at, 332. 

Oombaconum, 367. Gopura or gate 
pyramid at, 368. 

Cimfucius, temples of, 689. 

Conjeveram, temples and hall, 369. 

Court, M., Topes opened by, 79. 

Cowie, Rev. A., Kashmirian explorations 
of, 280. 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham, Gill’s copies 
of Indian frescoes, 158, note. Sculp- 
tures, 169. 

Cuimingliam, Gen., Eastern Archaeolo- 
gical exjJorations of, 54, ef seqq. 

Cuttack, caves at, 140, 143. Nine- 
storeved palace, 433. Hindu bridge 
at, 434. 

Dagobas : Amravati, 102. Rock-cut, at 
Ajunta, 126. Anuradbajaira, 190 — 
196. Circular, of Bunnah, 619. Kong 
Madii, 619. Shoemadu, 621. Rangiin, 
623. Mengiin, 624 — 626. 

Dams, or bunds, 486 — 48 7. 

Darunta, Jelalabad, topes at, 77. 

Das Avatar, Buddhist vihara, Ellora, 165. 

Dasyus, the slave people, 12. Their 
architecture, 13. 


Deeg, garden pala-ce of 481. Hall, 482. 

View from the Central Pavilion, 483. 
Deepdans, or lamp) piillars in the East, 
336, 337. 

Dehrwarra vihara, Ellora, plan of, 163. 
Delai Lama, worship paid to him, 312. 
Delap)orte, Captain, explorations in Cam- 
bodia, 664. 

Delhi, Lat at, 52. Jaina Temple, 259. 
Palace, 591. Plan, 592. Jumma 
Musjid, 601. 

Delhi, Old, section, arches, and minar of 
the Kutub, 503 — 509. Iron pillar, 

507. Interior of tomb, 509. View” oi 
tomb, 516. Pendentive from mosque, 
519. 

Deriah Doulut, the p>avilion of, at 
Seringapatam, 604. 

Dhar, mosque at, 540. 

Dharwar, deep)dans in, 337. Brahman - 
ical rock-cut temp)les, 437. 

Dhuinnar, caves at, 131, 162. 

Dhunmar Lena, Ellora. Rock-cut temple 
at, 445. Plan, 446. 

Diggii Huhlum, unfinished Mantapa at. 
378. 

Dimapmr, monoliths at, 309. 

Djeing Plateau, Java, group) of small 
temp>les at, 659, 

Do Tal, or Dookya Ghur, Ellora, a 
Buddhist Auhara, 165. 

Dolka, mosque at, 537. 

Domes : Hindu, 212. Indian Saracenic. 
560. Constructive diagram, 565 : 
Boro Buddor, 646. 

Domestic architecture, Chinese, 702. 
Doorways : Xepial, 305. Hammoncon- 
dah, 390. Bhuvaneswar, 425. 

Doudart de la Gree, Captain, explora- 
tions in Cambodia, 664. 

Dra\”idian style, 319. Its extent, 319. 
Historical notice, 320. Religious, 323. 
See Architecture. 

Dravidians, the, 11. 

Durbar, Bluitgaon, doorway of, 307. 
Duttiah, p>dlace at, 477. 

Elaala, so-called tomb of, 189. 

Ellora, caves at, 127. Viharas, 163. 
Indra Subha Cave, 262. Kyias at. 
334 — 337. Dhunmar Lena Cave. 
445. 

Enui, hits at, 55. Pillar, 317. 

Facades: Behar, 109, 111. Buimah. 
627. 

Feroze Shah, lat rebuilt by, 52. 
Futtehpjore Sikri, 578. Carved j)illars 
in, 579. Mosque at, 580, Southern 
gateway, 581. 

Gal Vihara sculptures, 200. Ganesa 
Cave, Cuttack, 140. Pillar in, 140. 
Gandhara Topes, 72 — 76. Monasteries 
169—184. 

Ganges, the, and its ghats, 484. 
Gate-p)yramid at Combaconum, 368. 
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Gateways or Torans, 95. Sanehi, 96. 
Bijaiiagur, 211. Jaimpore, 522. Gaur, 
550. Futtehpore Sikii, 5S1. Pekin, 
693. 

Gaudapaleu, temple at, Pagan, 617. 

Gaur, })ecnliar form of roof in, 545, 
546. Mosques. 547 ; their defects, 549. 
Ancient Minar, 550. Gateways, 550. 

Gautamiputra Cave, Nassick, rail at, 94. 
Pillar in, 150. 

Ghats, or landing-places, 484. Ghoosla, 
Benares, 485. 

Ghazni, buildings of Mahnuid and his 
nobles, 494. Mmar at, 495. Onia- 
ments from the tomb of Mahmiid at, 
496. 

Ghoosla Ghat, the, Benares, 485. 

Gill, Major, Oriental di'awings by, 158, 
note. 

Gimar, the Hill of, shrine of the Jains, 
228. Temple of Neminatha, 230. 

Gupal Gunge, temple at, 467. 

Gopura at Combaconum, 368. 

Gualior, temple at, 244. Teii ka Mandir 
temple, 452. View, 453. Temple of 
Scmdiah’s mother, 461. View, 462. 
Palace, 479. Tomb of Mahommad 
Ghaus, 576. View, 577. 

Gujerat, 526. Historical accoimt, 526, 
527. 

Ounisaiikerry, panlion at, 274. Stam- 
bha, 276. 

Gyraspore, temple at, 249. 

Hammoiicondah, Metropolitan temjde 
of, 3S9. View of great doorway, 390. 

Himalayas, the, ai-ehiteeture in, 279. 

Hindu temple at Baiieorah, 1. 

Hioueu Thsang at Ammvati, 103 : at 
Assam, 310. 

Honan. China, Buddliist temple at, 691. 

Hul abid, in Mysore, temjJe at, 397. 
The Kait Iswara, 398. Plan, 399. 
Restored view of the temple, 400. Its 
varied design, 401. View of central 
pavilion, 402. Succession of animal 
friezes. 403. 

Hiimayuii Shah, tomb of, at Old Delhi, 
575 ." 

Ibrahim Shah, Mosque of, at Bijapur, 
559. 

Imamhara, the, at Lucknow, 605. 

Immigi’ations. 25. 

India. Northern, inducements to the 
study of its architectiue, 4. Its 
history, 6 — 29. 

India, Southern, unsatisfactory records, 
29. Sculptures, 32. Mythology, 35. 
Statistics, 42. 

India, IVesteni, its aiehitecture, 437 — 
447. 

India, Central and Northeni, 448. 

India, Further, 611— 6 S 4. 

Indian Saracenic style, 489. Divisions 
of styles and their boundaries, 491 — 
493. " Bee Architecture. 


Indo-Aiyau or Noi-theni style, 406, 
Reasons for the term, 406. Bee Ar- 
chitecture. 

Iron pillar at Kutub, 507. 

Jaina Architectiu'e, 207. Identical with 
Buddhist, 207. Region dominated by 
its style, 208. See Architecture. 

Jajepiu' on the Byturni, pillar at, 432. 

Jamalgiii, plan of monastery at, 171, 
Corinthian capitals from, 173. 

Jarasandha Ka Baithak to})e, 68. 

Jaim})ore, style adopted at, 520. Plan 
and view of the Juimna Musjid, 522. 
Tile Lali Durwaza Mosque, 523. Tlie 
Atala Musjid, 524. Tombs and slnines, 
525. 

Java, 637. Its history, 640. Boro Bud- 
dor, 643 — 650. Meudoet, 650. Bram- 
banam, 651. Tree and Serpent temples, 
653 — 659. Djeing plateau, 659. Suku, 
660. 

Jehaugir. desecration of his tomb, 587. 

Jelalabad topes, 77, 79. 

Jinjuwarra, gateway, 211. 

Juganut, temple of," 430. Tower, 431. 

Jurmna Musjid, Jaunpore, 521. Section 
and ^dew, 522. Ahmedabad, 527. 
Plan and elevation, 528. Malwa, 541. 
Plan, 542. Coui'tyard, 543. 

Junaghur, tomb of the late Nawab of, 606. 

Junir, caves at, 167. Plan and section 
of eu'cular, 167. 

Kait Iswara, tenqJe at Hullabid, 397. 
View, 398. 

Kakusanda, one of the Buddhas, dis- 
covery of a relic of, 622. 

Kalbnrgah, 552. Mosque, 553. Plan, 
554. Half elevation and ^dew, 555. 

Kallian, in Bombay harbour, Ambeniath 
temple, 457. 

Kauaruc, Orissa, Black Pagoda at, 221. 
Restored elevation, 222. Diagram, 
plan and section, 223. History, 426. 

Kangi'a, 314. Bee Kote. 

Kantonnggur, 465. View, 467. 

Kanwa dynasty, 19. 

Karkala, colossal statue at, 263. 

Ivarli, cave at, 55, 116. Section and 
plan, 117. View of exterior, 118. 
View of interior, 120. Lion-pillar, 
121 . 

Kama Chopar Cave, 108. 

Kasachiei, temple of Bouddhama at, 
302. 

Kashmir, its architecture, 279. AVritem 
thereon, 280. Peculiar fomi of temples 
and Pinal'S, 283. Starting-point of its 
architectural history, 285. Temple of 
Marttand, 2S5 — 291. Other examples, 
292 — 297. The ‘Raja Tarangini,’ or 
native history, 297. 

Kasva})a, one of the Buddhas, discovery 
of a relic of, 622. 

Kenheri Cave, the Great, near Bombay, 
129. View of rail in front, 130. 
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Keseriah, Tirlioot, capital of, lat at, 71. 1 

Khajnraho, temples at, ‘245—248, 45*2. j 
Eandarya Mahadeo, temple at, 454. j 
View, 455. Plan, 456. , 

Kiiolvi, caves at, 132, 162. 

Kiouins, Bmmiese, 628. 

Kiragrama, 314. See Kote Kaiigra. 

Kirti StamUha at Worangul, 392. 

Konaganima, one of the Buddhas, relic 
of, 6-22. 

Kondooty, near Bombay, chaitya cave, 
108 note. 

Kong Madii Dagoba, details of the, 619, 
View, 620. 

Kosthakar, or Nepalese temple, 303. 

Kote Kangia, temples, 313. VicAv ot 
temple at Kiragrama, near, 314. ! 

KimiuluKi, roek-eut temple at, 339. 

Kutub, the, Old Delhi, 503. Section ot 
colonnade at, 503. Central range of 
arches, 504. Minar, 505, 506. Iron 
pillar at, 507. 

Kvlas at Ellora, 334 — 337. Pillar in, 

443. 

Lahore, Jehangir’s building's at, 587. 

Lall Durwaza Mosque, Jauupore, 5‘23. 

Lassa, monastery of Bouddha La at, 
312. 

Lats, or Buddhist inscription-pillars, 52. 
Examples, 53, 54. 

Lomas Kishi, Behar cave, 108. Facade 
and plan, 109. 

Lucknow, the Imambara at, 605. 

Macao, temple at, 694. 

Mackenzie, Col., Indian researches and 
diawiiigs by, 638. 

Madras, temple on the hill of Tripetty 
at, 378, 7iote. Prevailing style in the 
presidency of, 385. 

Madura, Perunial pagoda at, 331. Plan 
of Tii-umulla Nayak’s choultrie, 361. 
Pillar in, 361. A'^devv ot the liall, 363. 
Great temp>le, 364, The Jumbiikes- 
wara temple, 365. 

Alalia vihaza, the, Annradliapura, 657. 

Mahavellipore, raths of, 134, 175, 326, 
330. Pavilion at, 274. Tiger cave at 
Saluvan Kup 2 >an, 333. 

Mahawanso, or Buddliist history of 
Ceylon, accounts ol Oiiental structiues 
in the, 58. 185, 189, 195, 196, 612. 

Maheswar, ghat at, 485. Mahmiid 
Begurra, tomb of, near Kaira, 538. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, temple of Somnath 
destroyed }>y. 494. 

Mahomedanism, migration izito, and 
dealings with the architecture of India, 
380, 5-26, 527. 

Malwa, 540, See Maiidu. 

Mandcale, monasteiy at, 629. 

Mandii, capital of Malwa, 540. The 
Jumina Musjid, 541. Palace, 543. 

Maiiikyala topes, 79—83. Relic casket, 
80. 

Marttand, temple of. 285. Plan 286, 


View, 2S7. Central cell of court, 288. 
Date, 289. Xielie with Xaga ligure, 
290. Boifit of arch, 291. 

Masson, Mr., exploiation of the Jelalaba<i 
topes by, 77 — 79. 

Matjanpontih, serpent- temple at, 659. 

Maurya dynasty, 17. 

Mechanical skill ot the Cambodians, 684. 

Mehturi Mehal, •’the Gate ot the 
Sweeper,’' 567. 

J^leiidoct. ja^a, teitqde at, 650. 

Meiigiiu, circular pagoda at, 624. View, 
625. 

Michie, Mr. A., iiiiunuatioLL derived 
tivni, 089 , note. 

Milkmaid’s Cave, Behar, 109. 

Minaib and iiiinarets : Surkh and 
Chakii, Cdlud, 56. Ghazni, 495. 
Kutub, 505. Gaur, 550. 

MiizajJoiv, Gueen s moaque at, 529. 

Moggalana, lelie casket of, 62. 

Mogul architecture, 569. Originality of 
the buildings, 569. "Works of Shere 
Shah, 572. Akbar, 574 — 586. Je- 
hangir, 587—589, Shah Jehan, 5S9. 
Aurungzebe, 602— 604. Oude and 
Mysore, 604 — 607. 

Mohammad Ghaus, tomb of, at Gualior, 
576. View, 577. 

Monasteries, or viharas, 133. Gandhaia, 
169. Burmese, 626 — 630. Thibetan, 
312. Pekin, 693. 

Monoliths at Dimapur, 309. 

Moodbidi'i, Jaina temple at, 271, 272. 
Pillar, 273- Tomb of priestsj 275. 

Moohahz Khan, mosque of, 532. 

Mortar, non-usei-s of, 660, 

Mosques : Adinah, 549. Agra, 596. 
Ahmedabad, 527. Ajmii*, 511. Ba- 
roach, 537. Bijapin*, 559. Cambay, 
537. Canouge, 525. Delhi, 601. 
Dhar, 540. Dolka, 537. Futtehj.K>re, 
581. Gaur, 547. Kala Musjid, 518. 
Kalburgah, 553. Kashmir, 609. Ku- 
mb Minar (Old Delhi), 501. Jami- 
pore, 521. Mandu, 543. Mirzap»ore, 
529. ]\Ioohatiz Khan, 532. Sirkei, 
531. 

Mosipics, converted, 263, 264. 

^louhot, M., researches in Cambodia 
663. 

Muktagiri, Jaina temples at, 240. 

Muktosvsara, Orissa, temple of, 419. 

Mulot in the Salt Range, temple at, 296, 

Miiti ;Musjid, the, or peail mosque, 599. 
View in courtyard, 600. 

Muttia, rail at, 91. 

Mysore, 392, 604. 

Mytliology of the Hindus, 35 — 42. 

Xagas, or Snake worshippers, 10. Head- 
qiiai'tei's, 297. See Kashmir, Cambodia, 
Xakhon "Wat, Ongeor Thom. 

Nahapaiia vihara, Xassiek, 149. Pillar 
ill, 150. 

Nakiion Tlioni (the Great City), Cam- 
bodia, 666. 

3 c 
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Xakhoii AVat (Camlnxiian teinpie), ii^ 
grand dimensions, 667. Plan, 668. 
Uiiceniented mason ly, 669. Elevation, 
670. Corridors, 671, 672. General 
view, 675. Filial’s, 676, 677. Midti- 
plicity of snake -sculptures, 677. 

Xankaii Pass, archway in, iicdi the 
Great Wall, China, 709. 

Xankin, porcelain tower at, 695. 

Xassick, chaitya cave at, 115. 

Xat-mandir, or dancing-hall at Bhuva- 
neswar, 423. 

Xeminatha, Giniar, temple of, 230. 

Nepal, 298. Its architecture, 299. His- 
tory, 300 — 302. Stupas or chaityas. 
302. Kosthakar, 303. Temples, 304 
—318. 

Nigope Behar cave, 108. 

Ongcor Thom, temple of, 679. Tower 
and sculptured masks, and tradition 
relating thereto, 680. Palaces and 
public buildings, 682. 

Orissa, fragment of a column from a 
temple in, 317. Histoiy, 415. Archi- 
tecture, 417. Earliest authentic build- 
ing, 417. Temples, 418—420. 

Ornament, honeysuckle, at Allahabad, 
53. From the tomb ut Mahimid at 
Ghazni, 496. 

Oudeypore, cenotaph of ^Singram Sing, 
471. In Maha Sati at, 473. 

Ourtcha, Bundelcimd, palace at, 478. 

Pagan, ruins of, 614. Ananda temple, 

615. Thapinya, })lan, 615. Section, 

616. Temple of Gaiidajtalen aiid Sem 
Byo Koo, 617. 

Pagodas. Hiudn, 221, 344, Buniic''C, 
619 — 626. Siamese, 632. Chinese, 697. 

Paiioos, or '*Tiiumphal Gateways” oi 
the Chinese. 700. Near Canton, 701. 
At Amoy, 702. 

Palaces, 475. Allahabad, 583. Amber, 
480. Chittore, 476. Deeg. 481. Delhi. 
591. Duttiaii, 477. Giialior, 479. 
Ourtcha. 478. Pekin, 705. 

Paiitana, the Sacied Hill ot Sutmnjya, 
near. 227. 

Pauataram, three -storeyed temple at. 654. 
Ahew, 655, Serjteiit temple. 658. 

Pandrethan, tem[de at, 294. 

Pundyas, the, 321. 

Parasurameswara, Orissa, temple of, 418. 

Parisnath, 239, 

Patan, temple of Mahadeo and Krishna, 
306, 

Paten ta Prohm, Cambodia, diameter of 
the buildings of, 667. Temple, 681. 

Pathan stvle, 498 — 513. Later Pa than, 
514—519. 

Pathans, the, 498. Historical summary, 
498, Their architectural glories and 
career, 499. Examples, 503 — 519. See 
Delhi. 

Pavilions : Ceylon, 167, Gumsankeny, 
274. Baiiliir, 397. A" ij ay an agar. 


385. Hullabid, 403. Siikej, 532. 
Pekin, 705. 

Pavecii, Kashmiri temple at, 294. View, 
295. 

Pegu, Shoemadu pagoda at, 620. 

Pekin, temple of Confucius, 689. Temple 
of the Great Dragon, 689. Gateway 
of monastery, 698. Tombs, 700. Sum- 
mer palace, 705. AV inter palace, 707. 

Pemiongclii, Nepal, porch of temple at, 
313. View, 314. 

Pendants to domes. 216. At ATmala 
Sah, 237. 

Fendentive from mos»tue at Old Delhi, 
519. Bijapur, 564. 

Peroor, near Coimbatore, date of poich, 
370. Compound pillar at, 372. 

Perumal pagoda, Aladitra, 331. 

Pillars : Ajunta, 156. Amravati, 101. 
Avantiifore, 293. Barrolli, 451. Ceylon 
196. Chandravati, 238. Cuttack- 
140. Delhi, 507. Ellora, 443, Erun, 
317. Futtehpore Sikri, 579. Gauta- 
miputra, 150. Jajepur, 432. Kash- 
mir, 283. Madiu’a, 361. Moodhidi’i, 
273. Nahapana, 150. Peroor, 372. 
Srinagar, 284. Vellore, 372. Yadnya 
Sri, 152. 

Pittadkul, plan of temple at, 221. 
Temple of Papanatha at, 437. A"^iew, 
43S. 

Pollonania. Ceylon, 199. Extent and 
epoch of its temples, 200. Examples, 
201—203. 

Poonah, Saiva temple near, 447. 

Porches : Auwah, 251. Chillambaram, 
351. Delhi, 259. Jaina, 216. 

Proiiie. early capital of Burmah, 613. 

Provincial huilding, Gnjerat, 537 — 530. 

Puri, 42S. Plan of .Juganat, temple 
430. A'lew of tower, 431. 

Purudkul, or Pittadkul, great temple of, 
338, 

Queen's mosque, Alirzapore, 529. 

Ptaffles, Sir Siamfoid, 638. 

Paih : Amravati, 93. Bharhut, 86. 
Buddli Gaya, 85. Dhmnnar, 101. 
Gaiitamiputra, 94, Kenheri. 130. 
Kholvi, 132. Aliittra, 91. Saiichi, 02. 

‘Raja. Tarangini,’ the, or native His- 
tory of Kasiimir, 289, 297. 

Rajputaua, bund of, 486. 

Kajsaimiinlia, inind of Lake, 487. 

Ramisseram. great temple at, 355. Plan, 
356. Its dimensions, 357. Corridors, 
358. ATew of central corridor, 358. 

RangOn, the Shoedagong pagoda at, 
622. Auew, 623. 

Rani Gumpha cave, the, 140. 

Rath at Maliavellipore, 134, 175, 326, 
328. 

Relic woisliip, Buddhist, origin of, 57, 
Distribution and depositaries of the 
relics, 58. 59, 66, 180, 195. Dis- 
coverie-s of, 622. 
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E»>ervuiiN, ni* bowlees. sco|te ior aiehi- ^ 
tcetural di^pjay in, 4Sti. 

K'jadw and Itridgesj of tli*-- Cainbodiaus. 
683. 

Kock-cut temples, 437 — 447. 

Roofing, diagrams, 213—21.5. Modern 
c-urved style, 546. Chinese. 703. 
Ruamvelli dagoba, Amiradiiapura, 190. 
101 . 

Smdri, Klnimbo EanaS temple at. 240. 
View, 241. External view, beautv ui 
details, &c., 242. 

Saftar Jung, tomb of. near the Kiitub, 

604. 

Sakya Muni, founder of Buddhism, 15. 
His early life and subsequent self- 
mortilieation, 15. Result of his a 2 >peal 
to his countrymen, 16. 
i^alsette, Durbar cave at, 147. Kenheri 
caves, 161. 

Saliivan ^^jpaii Tiger Cave, 333. 

Sanchi, great tope, 61, 63. View, plan, 
section, and details, 63. Kails at. 
92, 93. Gateways, 95 — 97. Small 
lope, 98. Toraiis, 99. Chaitva ball, 
105. 

Saiikis^a, caxiital of a hit at, 54. 

Sariputra, reSc-casket of, 6*2. 

Saruath, tope at, 65 — 68. Vihara, 173. 
Satapanni cave, 108. 

Satdhara topes, 64. 

Sut Ghurba cave, lOS. 

Sc hide, tombs in, 567. 

Sculptures, 32—35. In the Gandhara 
monasteries, 176, 177. 

Secundra, Akbar s tomb at, 583. Plan, 
584. Diagram section, 585, Vieiv, 
586. 

Scringhani, pillared hail at, 347. Adew 
of temple, 349. 

Serpent temples, 653. 

Seipent'Worshi[), 266^^ 

Sliah Dehri, ]>lan of Imie monaster v at, 
'176. luiiic pillar, 176. 

Shall Hamadan. niusqiie of, Srinugger, 

605. 

Shall Jehan, 589 Palace at Delhi, 591. 
Tdje Mehal, 595. Tlie Aluti ilusjid, 
599. 

Shej'i-ee, near Oualior, Patlian tomb at, 
515. 

Sheio Shah, works of, 572, Tondi, 573. 
Shoeelagong Pagoda at Rangun, 622. 
Shoemadu, Pegu, the Great Pagoda at, 
620, A' iew and plan, 621. 

Siam, eaily and \tresent capitals, 631. 

Ayuthia, 632. Bangkok, 634. 

Sikras, or Adnuuias, 221 — 225. 

Sirkej, tombs and niosrpie at. 531. Pa- 
vilion, 532. 

Si^sunagta dynasty, 14. 

Siva, serjtent of," 41. note. 

Snake sculptures, 676, 677. 

Soinnath. Girnar, teni]>lej 232. 
Somnathpur in Alvsore, temide at. 393. 
View, 394. 


Sonaghur, Bundelcund, Jaina tem])le at 
256. 

Sonaii topes, 64. 

Soubraiuanya, temple at Taiijore, 345. 

Sravaiia Belgula, colossal statue at, 267. 
Ba^tis, 269. AHew, 270. 

Sri Aliat, lower ol, at Chittore, 251. 
View, 252. 

Srinagar, Kashmir, pillar at, 284. 

Srinugger, Jumiua Alusjid at, 608. Shah 
Hamadan Alos(]ue, 608. View, 609. 

Stauibhas, 52. At Uurusankeny, 276. 
They illustrate the rise and progress 
of Indian architectiu’e, 277. ^ee Lats. 

Statu«"S : Seperawa, 200. Sravana Bel- 
gula, 267. Karkala, 268. Yanmu*, 
268. 

St. Stephen's. AA^albrook, resemblance to 
Hindu plans, 218. 

Stupas, or Topes, 57. ^ee Topes. 

Stupas, nr Chaityas, Nepal, 302. 

Sudan la, or Xigope Cave, 108. 

Suku, Java, group of temples, 660. 
Their likeness to contemporary edifices 
ill Yucatan and Mexico, 661. 

Sultangunge, iitai Alonghvic vihara at, 
137. 

Sultanpore, tope at, 78. Small model 
found in the tope, 126. 

Siiuga dynasty, 19. 

Siirkh lilinar, Cabul, 56. 

Swayambiuidtli, Nepal, temple, 302. 

Taas of the Chinese, 695. 

Taje Alehal, the, 595. A^iew, 596. Plan 
and section, 597. Details, inlayings 
of jweeioiis stones, &c., 598. 

Taklit-i-Bahi, plan of monastery at, 171. 

Takt-i-Suleiiiian, Kasliinir, Hindu temple 
at, 2S2. 

Taiijore, diagi’ani plan of pagoda at, 343. 
ATew of Great Pagoda, 344. Temple 
of Soubranianya, 345. 

Tarputiy. temples at, 375. A’'iews of 
gopiiia, 376, 377. 

Tassiding, doorway of Nej'alese temple 
at, 313. 

Tatta, tomh of Nawah Amir Khan near, 
568. 

Teen Tah a Buddliist vihaia, at Ellora, 
165. 

Tees in rock-ciit temples, 64. At Ajunta, 
64. 

Tejpala and A'astupala, triple temple at, 
Girnar, 232. 

Temples : Ahu, 234. Ahinedahad, 257. 
Aiwulli. 21 S. Ajmir. 263. Amritsiir. 
46S. Am wall, 250. Avantijfore, 292. 
Badami, -ill. Bailh'ir, 393. Bakeng 
(Mount;, 682. Bancorah. 11. Bar- 
pilli, 449. Benares, 412, 459. Bhaii- 
ghur, 250. Blianiyar, 292. Bliarput. 
168. Bliatgaou, 304. Bhuvaiieswai , 
118. Biiiduihuii. 464. Boro Biiddor, 
643. Branibanain, 651. Buchropully. 
389 . Cambodia. 666. Cauouge. 263. 
Chaiiilravati. 448. Cljillumbauun. 350. 
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Chinese, 6S9, 69 -i. Chit tore, 459. j 

Colombo, 382. Combaeouum, 367. 
Delhi, 259. Djeing Plateau, 659. ‘ 
Gaudapaleu, 617. Gmiar, 230. Gua- 
lior, 244, 453, 462. Gyraspore, 249. 
Hammoncondah, 390. Huliabid, 397. 
Java, 650. Kauaruc, 426. Kantonug- | 
giu’, 467. Khajuiuho, 245, 455. Rira- i 
giama, 316. >ladiira, 359. Iklarttand, 
285. Ateudoet, 650. Moodbidri, 271. 
Miilot, 297. X^pal, 302. Pagan, 615. 
Pandrethau, 294. Patau. 306. Payecli, 
295. PeiuiongC'hi, 314. Pittadkul, 
221, 438. Poonah, 446. Piu’i (Juganat), 
431. Ramisseram, 355. 6adii, 240. 
Seringham, 347. Sunagliur, 256. Soin- 
iiathpiir, 394. Srayaiia Belgula, 270. 
Suku, 660. Taiijore, 344. Tas&idiiig, 
313. Timievelly, 366. Timvaliir, 
346. Udaipur, 457. Vellore, 371. 
Yijayanagar, 375. 

Teniient, Sir Emerson, works on Ceylon 
by, 185, 200. 

Thapinya, temple of, at Pagan, 615. 

Section, 616. 

Thatiin, pagoda at, 613. 

Thibet, exclusion of travellers, number 
and character of its monasteries, 311. 
The Delai Lama, and the worship 
paid to him, 312. See Nepal. 

Thomson, Mr. J. , his photogi‘aphs of the 
-Great Temple of Xakhon AVat, 671. 
672, 675 — 677,^ 

Thii}>aramaya Tope, Buddhist relic- 
shrine, 192. 

Tiger-cave at Cuttack, 143. At Saluvau 
Iviippaii, 333. 

Tinuevelly, temple at, 366. Dimensions, 
details, &c., 367. 

Tirhoot, lats, or inscribed pillars at, 53. 
Capital, 54. 

Tirthankdi-s, Jaina Saints, 208, 331. 
Tirunuilla Nayak s choultrie, 361. Di- 
mensions, cost, and ornamentation, 
362. View, 363. 

Tombs: Bijapur, 561. Butwa, 536. 

Chinese, 698. Delhi (Old), 509, 516. 
Oualior, 577. Giijerat, 534. Luck- 
now, 606. ^Moudbidri, 275. Secundra, 
584. Shepree, near Gualior, 515. 
Sirkej, 531. Tatta, 568. 

Tootii of Buddha, its sanctity, shrines, 
migrations, &c., 58, 59, 16L 
Topes or stupas of the Buddhists, their 
form ami t)urpose, 58. Bhilsa group. 
61. Example at Sane hi, 63. Invari- 
able accompaniments to these struc- 
tures, 64. Sarnath and Beh^-, 66— 

68. The Jarasandha Ka Baithak, 68, 

69. Buddh i^aya, 69, 70. Amravati, 


71, 72. Gaudhara, 72 — 76. Jelala- 
bad group. 77. Bimeran, 78. Sultan- 
pore, 78. Mauikyala, 79 — 83. 

Toraus, 95. See Gateways. 

Towel'S : Bangkok, 653. Chittore, 253. 
Nankin, 695. Oiigcor Thom, 680. 

Tree and Serpent temples, 653. 

Tree-worship, 266. 

Trisul emblem at Amravati, 104. 

Tung Chow pagoda, 697. 

Udaipur, temple at, 456. View, 457. 

Udayagiri, Cuttack, caves at, 138. 

Ujjaiii dynasty, 22. 

Llwar, tomb of Rajah Baktawar at, 474. 

Umbrella ornaments on topes, 64, 80, 
125, 126. 

\ ellore, near Coimbatore, 370. View of 
portico of temple, 371. Compound 
pillar, 372. 

Ventura, General, to])es opened bv, 79, 
81. 

Victoiy, Tower of, at Chittore, 253. 

\ igiie’s travels in Kashmir, 280. 

Viharas, or monasteries, 133. Diagram, 
134. Nalanda, 136. Sultangunge, 
137. Sarnath, 137. 

Viharas, 144—147. Nas^k, 147—151. 
Ajimta, 153—159. Bagh, 159. 160. 

^ Ellora, 163. 

Vijayanagar, 373. Destroyed by the 
Mahomedaus, 374. View of temple 
ot Vitoba at, 375. Garden pavilion, 
384. Palace, 385. 

Viinala Sah, temple^of, 235. 

Vimanas, or Sikras,"221 — 225. 

A^ishveshwar tem])le, Benares, 459. 
ATew, 460. 

Viswakarma Cave, Ellora, 128. 

Vitoba, temple of, at ATjayanagar, 375. 

Wall, Great, in Jiyna, 708. 

AA aniyat, Kash^S^ gi’ottp of temples at, 

AAVll-holes in temples, 654, 656. 

AVindow at Alimedabad, 533. 

\A ooden arehitecture, Kashmir, 608. 
AIos<iUes at Sriiuigger, 608. 

\\ ooden temples, similarity to the 
wooden architecture of Sweden and 
Norway, 308. 

AVorangul, Kirti Stambhas in, 39L 
ATew, 392. 

Yadnya Sri cave, Nassick, 151. Pillar 

J in, 152. 

Yannur, colossal statue at, 268. 

1 

i Zein-ul-ab-iid-din, tomb of, 281. 
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